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I iMfQ known 
The dmnb awn Untmf to tee him. und the Mind 
To bear lilm tfnk ; the matrons flnnr their xtoTCt, 
Lodiei ond moKta their mm ft and hoiidfcerehirft» 
UpoD him M he potted ; and the eommont mode 
A ihewar ood dMnder, wiA their eopi and dumts. 



It is with coniideraUe pleaBore lliat we praenl to our readers an original biography of a gvntto 
muk wboae popularity as a roan, a comedian, and a manager, has attained a heigfat seldom reached 
in the diort space of tune allotted to mortal life. Mr. Wallack, as a man, commands the friendship 
of a host of acquaintances both in dw old world and in the new ; his upright demeanor and cor- 
diality of purpose win the esteem of all who know him ; and he stands an acknowledged and con- 
spicuous link between the realities of social life and the evanescent glories of dramatic fame. Tbo 
ignorant fianatic and tender>bred fopling may repudiate the standing of a pr o fe ssi on which reqoivM^ 
in its followers, abilities beyond their power to move — the malevolent may prate of the debasing 
nature of the stage, and the vitiated lives of its professore: the enlightenment of the age laughs th« 
fools to scorn — ^we point, with a proud consciousness of their deserts, to the many eminent names 
now gracing the piUars of theatric fame ; in putting forward Mr. Wallack as a happy combinatioii 
of the gentleman and the player, we quote the words of the celebrated Sheridan, who, in answer to 
tiie bull3ring ef&ontery of a certain lavryer, employed in a suit wherein Sheridan was witness, ob- 
jected to the term gentleman as applied to the dramatic M. P. **A what! a gentleman! pooh, 
pooh; I have heard of various grades of gentlemen, but an actor-gentleman I never yet beheld*'* 
« Sir," said the author of The Sdiool of Scandal, with a polite bow, ** I (nut ymi see one HMS^** 
Hie legal bully was unable to answer the modest firmness of the player, whose position was readOjf 
lOowed. 

As an artist of hi^ rank in both bmnches of his arduous profession, Mr. Waltack d«tnpsdly 
oj^* ^ greatest popularity. As a manager, he has long bean conspicuous fer his knimledge of 
^ Mttl of stage uiaiigiineiity nd tin oomtniietioii of sitoatiMi and by^pliy. MMMf tn iadite* 
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ent piece has experienced a partial success, rmder his power of production ; and manj a bad actor 
has been surprised at the visitation of a round of applause l>cstowed upon some point suggested by 
the fertile brain of the manager. His continuous success in the stage direction of the principal 
thftatre in Europe will be fully exhibited in the following pages — his present unparalleled prosperity 
in IhcipaHagtrial c»mkictof ^e NaUei^J't^^tCQ»«iniI{£w¥orkf is- aj^othcr evidence of his apti- 
tud0,an3*8k|]}.\ I^e^i&vfcjivinj^ed t&e cifbi|c3th^ MiMgi JB\oi ihcK<!hief ingredient in a theatre's 
prosperf ly^that iib<Jn^l!ty,*imhflBtry, ana tafentt Inus^ eventinJly* conqiKt opposition, and uproot the 
growth of long existing prejudice. His theatre is, in every respect, a model for all managers ; and 
while he earns the suffrages of the audience, he does not forfeit the good will of the performers un- 
der his direction. The members of the Beef Steak Club, a social institution connected with the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, presented him with a golden token of their esteem, on the occasion of 
one of his visits to America. The gridiron, the badge of the society, was gracefully encircled by 
a floral wreath, and the dramatic architect, Samuel Beazley, happily produced the following appen- 
iUge to the necessary inscription: — 



" A Steak in both countries — a Brail in neither." 

• 

This brief but expUcit comment on Wallack's partiality to America, and his ingrttialing conduct 
both on and off the stage, is deserved by the comedian to this day. 

Jambs W. Wallack was bom on the seventeenth of August, 1794, in the immediate vicinity 
of Astley's Amphitheatre, in Westminster Road. On the night previous to this event, the outside 
of the theatre had been illuminated, and a grand display of fireworks given, in honor of the aimi- 
versary of the Duke of York's birth day ; from some cause connected with these excitable events, 
xoidnight hod scarcely passed before the- theatre was discovered in flames. This untoward afiair 
doubtless hastened the production of the little Wallack, who made his first appearance on the stage 
of life somewhat prematurely ; but his sanguine mother augured favorably from the circumstance of 
the great theatrical bonfire, and prognosticated that the child bom under such flaming auspices 
ivouid prove a shining character. Her predictions have been fulfilled, and the old lady, with a proud 
consciousness of the success of her prophecy, smiles at each new triumph of her son, and says, 
with a smile, " I told you so." 

Mr. Wallack, senior, was a distinguished actor in his day, and excelled in the delineation of sail- 
ors. On one of his benefit nights, our hero, James, then about seven years of age, made his first 
bow to an audience, and delivered an occasional address, at the Royal Circus, now the Surrey The- 
atre, Blackfriars' Road. He was allowed the benefit of an irregular system of education, under the 
direction of Richard Vyse, the author of various well-known works for the use of schools; in fact, 
for many years, this gentleman devoted his care and voluntary attention to young Wallack's studies, 
and thereby earned the good will of the boy and the gratitude of the man. 

When he was nearly nine years old, the Marine Orphan Society resolved to hazard a night at 
Astley's Amphitheatre, in hopes of benefiting their treasury by the receipts. Sir Sydney Smith, 
then in the zenith of his popularity, and other distinguished naval heroes, graced the theatre with 
their presence. Young Wallack was selected to deliver an appropriate address, and won the good 
will of the audience by his masterly conduct. Mr. Lacy, the son of Garrick's partner, had taken 
the little theatre at Richmond, Surrey ; young Wallack was placed under his care, and Uved vrith 
bim in the house adjoining tho theatre, which has since been famous as the death-scene of the er- 
Tatic Kean. <<Boy acting" was then the prevalent mania; Master Betty was ranrung his preco- 
cious career, and the aage citizens were ruiming an asinine race with much apparent pleasure to 
themselves and profit to the managers. Little Wallack obtained his meed of admiration, and at- 
tracted several full houses to witness his performance of Edward in Every One has his Faultf Fre- 
derick in Lover's Vows, and Young Nerval in Dougias — which parts, previously practised in a bam 
af Kingston-upon-Thames, gave much satisfaction to the lieges of Richmond. 

Lacy was a tall ungainly fellow, who painted his own scenery because his length of limb pre- 
Tented the necessity of a scaffold, and played all the principal parts in his own theatre because he 
liked. Instead of being gratified by the success of his proteg^, he reviled the taste of the public, 
"who sufiferod a talented manager, of six feet four inches altitude, to do Othello and Macbeth to a 
few stray bumpkins, while ** the little boy" never failed to attract a respectable auditory. Instead 
of fulfilling his contract with the j^arents of Wallack, wherein he covenanted to educate, clothe, 
and feed the boy, with dne regard to the excellence of all articles provided, he suffered the lad to 
run about tho village, badly clothed and poorly fed. On one occasion, irritated at the boy's demand 
for dinner, he struck young Wallack a violent blow. On Richmond Green, opposite the theatre, 
stands one of the lions of the place— an old tree, said to have been planted by queen Elizabeth, 
whose palace of Sheen was immediately contiguous to the spot. To this tree, the boy Wallack 
hastened, upon receiving the indignity of the blow; and, scorning to repose beneath the roof of his 
tyrant master, remained all nig^t in the branches of the tree. About noon the next day, he was 
driven by hunger to get down and solicit the assistance of old Lacy's cook, a kind-hearted Irish girl, 
vrhp gave him a cold veal pie, and sevenl ilioeB of bread and batter. With this ammunition, ha 



JAMES W. WALLACK. II 

retomed agadn to his fortress, and aflcr a hearty meal, once more fell asleep. At night-fall, he was 
disturbed from his slumbers by the loud voice of the long Ijacy, who, standing on tiptoe, with his 
lengthy arms extended upwards, promised every thing if his pupil would but descend tlic troe.^ 
<* Come down, dear James — it is time to dress for young Norval, you know — your favorite part !—^ 
and I want you to be measured for a new suit of clothes — green jacket and trowsera, JameSy witha 
double rows of sugar'loaf buttons. Come down, my dear boy, or you will be too late for tho 
play/' Young Wallack endeavored to insist upon certain stipulations ; and Lacy, who dreaded the 
disappointment of the audience, readily promised every thing, till he perceived the remains of his 
much-prized veal pie in the hands of the reliellious boy, when his tone suddenly changed, and with 
many objurgations, he endeavored to climb the tree, to pull the little rogue from his perch in a large 
hole which communicated with the inside of the aged and hollow trunk. As the long tragedian, 
ascended on the outside, the little tragedian descended on tho inside, and, leaving his manager in 
the tree, ran to the theatre, and began to don his theatrical dress. Lacy was not long behind him, 
and, boiling with rage, threatened awful vengeance after the play. In the course of the perform- 
ance, Young Norval, whilst espousing the cause of his scenic mama, was smrprised at the sight of 
his ipse facto brother, Henry Wallack, who had just returned from the West Indies, and was stand- 
ing at the wing in his natty-looking jacket and trowsers, the incarnation of a sea wonder in the 
eyes of the admiring James. On the other hand, the Scotch dress, claymore, and target, with the 
jewelled cap and flowing plume, struck the young navigator with an equal share of respect. Lacj, 
sneering ^t the expression of feeling between the brothers, rudely ordered the sailor boy to leave 
the stage; and in answer to James* remonstrance that his brother had walked from London, and 
was very tired, replied, " Then let him rest himself in your favorite tree." The last act of Norval 
was played with tearful eyes, and a heart overcharged with real wo. The curtain fell ; the youngs 
tragedian, still in his stage attire, dragged the sailor boy to the kitchen — ^possessed himself of a hot- 
tie of milk, a loaf, and a lump of cheese, through the connivance of the cook, and hurried off to 
** his favorite tree." The two brothers were soon ensconced in the choicest nook, and made a hearty 
suppsr, detailing to each other their little miseries and resolves of life. They talked of their mo-^ 
tiler's love, and wept over the melancholy situation of their father, who was then lying helpless in. 
a state of mental derangement The boys, the eldest not twelve years old, cried themselves asleep,, 
and passed the night amongst the branches of the tree. 

In the early morning, Heniy Wallack returned to London, and James, sore and stif!^ and some- 
what ashamed of his stage finery in the daylight, went back to his tyrant's abode, but experiencing 
an increase of brutality from the lanky Lacy, he dropped from the window of his room during the 
following evening, and walked to his mother's residence in London. He found the household in 
sad affliction ; his father had died during the previous night, whilst his sons were sleeping in the 
teee. • 

The passion for juvenile acting continuing its force, a company of children was embodied for the 
purpose of giving public theatrical performanccjj at the Acailemical Theatre, in Princes Street, Lei- 
cester Square. This building has experienced a mutation of occupiers that almost defies enumera- 
tion ; it was originally built, in a very superior style, for the private performances of various noble 
amateurs; the cdebrated Dilvlin delivered his Sans Souci entertainment there for several years — it 
was afterwards occupied by a French company of comedians ; then the London Corresponding So- 
dety, an organised opposition to the Government, held its seditious meetings on the stage, with closed 
doors. It was afterwards used as a Conventicle, as a Theatre for the advancement of juvenile per- 
fermers, as a Roman Catholic Chapel, as a Concert Room, a School for the Blind, a Lecture Room 
for itinerant philosophers — the eccentric Miss Macauley gave her *' Regalio" there with her usual 
lack of success.* The surgeons of the neighborhood formed an anatomical society, and engaged 
the theatre for their dissecting room— dead bodies again appeared upon the stage, but the cutting^ip 
of subjects by tho doctors was scarcely equal to the mangling by the amateur performers. Then 
the whole of the extensive premises, with tho adjoining house, once' occupied by Foote, passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Cope, extensive army clothiers. The pit was boarded over to a level with the 
stage, and formed a roomy shop. The tiers were turned into stalls for the workmen — a tailor sat in 
every box— «nd the goose went merrily round without annoyance to the performers. The peace of 
£urope preventing any demand for coarse red cloth coverings for the sons of glory, Messrs. Cope 
retired from business, and the theatre was restored to its pristine state. After undergoing various 
changes, and ruining various tenants, it fell into the hands of Mr. Benjamin Smithson, a theatrical 
agent, who suffers young ladies and gentlemen to exhibit their inability in various mutilations of the 
drama for a certain consideration in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

But we are keeping young Wallack waiting at the door of this temple of change. He was en- 
gaged to act the principal tragedy in conjunction with Miss Lydia Kelly, who afterwards gained coii- 
siderable fame in the United States. The amusements were patronised by queen Charlotte, and all 
the performers were under thirteen years of age. A juvenile company of Germans exhibited on 
alternate nights with the English troupe. 

"^See Gentleman's Magazine, page 181, voL iii| for a full account of the life of this extraordmary lady. 
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Master James Wallack, although only twelve yean of i^ge, gaioad mudx Cuae hy hU 
«k this Aeadetaical Thea(tre; he feh hu poaitioQ as principal tragediau at a 
and e^moed great indignatioii when the audience laughed at the agony of the amaU Stnuigar «mI 
the petite Mrs. HaHer about their family of little ones / In his repneaentation of Hamlet, he at- 
tracted the notice of Richard Briiudey Sheridan, who introduced him to the atage of Dnixy LaiM 
tiieatre, where he recited scenes from his favorite parts, in the presence of Sheridan, EUision, Faa 
Bister, Mathews, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. H. 8iddons, and others of the corps dramsUigue, He wm 
pronounced superior to Master Betty, but the public was getting tired of miant Roscii, and SheridHi 
considered it unwise to push young Wallack in the same career. The Academical Theatre did not 
prove very prosperous; the queen, as queens will, confined her patronage to the foreigners, and the 
English actors were allowed to return to their parents. Wallack was engaged at Drury Lane, to 
enact the various children required in the drama's range. 

Sheridan behaved witli great kindness to his young friend ; during the long summer vacation^ 
he was always invited down to the Icssee^s country sent, Randal's Park, Surrey, and iduured the attaii!- 
lions of the tutor with the youngest son of Sheridan, Charles. 

During Wallack's first year at Drury Lane, the cclrbratcd pantomimist, D'EgviUc, produced • 
splendid ballet of action called CaractacuSf in which little Wallack, as a wild boy, wrestled for a 
prize horn, with another juvenile " ancient Briton," personated by Miss C. Bristow, to music of a 
hold and dashing character. Every position was framed in the most classical taste, and the strugglo 
was truly gladiatorial. This scene was generally encored/ and Mr. Wallack has been heard to 
declare that he deemed the instruction then conferred upon him by D'Egville was the foundatioA 
of the knowledge he possessed in stage arrangement and picturesque eficct In the same season, he 
acted a very important part in an operatic drama, called Tke iSiege of St, Quintitif the joint prodiuv 
tion of Theodore Hook and Thomas Sheridan. Wallack personatol the son uf a venerable couple^ 
represented by Elliston and the beautiful Mrs. H. Siddons. A remarkable instance of the variable 
taste of the public was evidenced in this piece — Braham sang a song'^ to an assemblage of soUiem, 
heginning << Spaniards, who so oft have bled," arranged to the now well-known air of *< Seota whs 
hac." The song was severely hissed, and witlidrawn after the second ni^t. Brahara now eouk* 
mands a certain double encore in the same air, with almost the same words, and baa done fof the 
last twenty years. 

Henry Wallack, two years older than his brother James, had been appointed midahipman, and 
the sight of his unifbrm, exhibited during a flying visit to London, infiained James's mind with a 
desperate desire to become a sailor. Three weeks after Henry quitted his friends to join his ship 
at Sheemess, James started off, with f&ve shillings in his pocket, and after walking all nig^t, reachad 
Onivesend in the morning, a distance of twenty -one miles from London. A smack or sailing boat 
conveyed him to Sheemess, where the presence of his brother, and the sight of H. M. S. Africa, 64 
guns, and her fine crew, confirmed his nautical resolves. His cousin, George Allen Field, earn- 
manded the Desperate g^un brig, then lying at Sheemess; he consented to receive James on board, 
and allow him to wear the dress of a middy, although he was not rated on the ship's books or 
returned to the Admiralty in the officers' list. In this vessel, he made two abort cruises on die 
French coast, fancying himself Nelson the second, and prouder of his oyster-knife of a dirk that 
bong by his side than ever he bad been of Hamlet's foil or Norval's broad sword. 

His mother was seriously grieved at his absence from home, and followed him to Sheemess, bat 
the tmant was in blue water, and nothing was left her but the chance of intercessioii with the 
admiral of the port, to whom she related the certainty of success attendant on the progress of the 
young player, with the importance (to her) of the superior payment awarded to gentlemen of figure 
who strut on the boards of a theatre royal, to the reward allowed to those who pace the planks of a 
king's ship. The admiral (Wells) was a kind-hearted man, and promised his intercession. Scarcely 
had the Desperate returned to port, ere h plan was settled between the admiral and the captain, to 
wean the would-be middy from his newly-formed resolve. An appUcation was made to young 
Wallack to perform the part of Hamlet at the Sheemess theatre, for the benefit of one of the ac- 
tresses; he received the flattering proposal with delight, and obtained his captain-cousin's permission; 
but, the admiral, whose consent was also necessary, seemed to grant ** a slow unwilling leave." 
But he was at length induced to patronize the play on tlie night in question, and attend, with all 
the naval ofl!icers in port The house was crowded ; the play went off with the utmost enthusiasm ; 
and the actor-middy received such shouts of tumultuous applause that he became rather intoxicated 
with his success. He retired to bed, almost bewildered with excitement, and half resolved to return 
to the stage, but the thoughts of his dirk and his uniform made him waver in his resolve. It waa 
a strange and dreamy mixture of hatchways and trap-doors, whistlings from prompters and boat- 
swain's mates, side scenes and studding sails — while Othello and the ship's cook, Nelson and Mrs. 
Siddons, Peg Woffington and Sir Sidney Smith, Shakspeare and the purser's sub, with Irish John- 
atone and the admiral, were all i^ftn^i^g sailor's hompipes about the room, to the music of iha l^ieap- 

ies band of three. 

In the morning, the admiral, the captain, and the other officers, quieted all remaining acniplei^ 



JAUB8 IT. WALLACK. 

by hwurtiiiR iipon tlie rrtiim of so pirt-lfcot ini nctor W tfu- iiUtl.in he wb» iti-flintd to »iJof«i, 
wrflt bark to Jiin joymn moUnr, and, after a erwm rrprimnnil Irom Mr. ^r ridaii. •>■ 
bi* iM jihitc Ht Uniry Ijanr, _ _ 

Eilm'Hul Keiin wiB a mpmber of tlw Miiwirniwi cnuipimv of ronipifiiraB, whm jouiis WnllMk J 
(wrrfarincil tltr rhnntcUr of Rtimlel, iniit i^nrtiKl mi thnt iii)!<>>T l^v V>M i>f l.imlc*. Mr. WUhin 
tlw mnirUlim, Mr. J. Bmwup. nun Iwrrmginit lo ll" N»lJunii[ (hinlm, Nfw York. Iffr. J. Ruh 
aftcTWJulfl stiiq* maniigpr nf Dnny Lmik, imii Mrs. C, hiruv nf Covcnr finnirn.werc 
oT ttif^ •^^^AhlijiJiiiirTil: and the mnnugn wiu thu (kllicTar cbc itistuigrdahnt writer, HooglM J<n 
V •utlior of thpilrimiB of The Rrnt Ony. 



Mr. W,.ll 
Opcm noil--, »li^ 
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f!roi» rtiprt. lie nctpi iro,v pirl li~ .■iiulf "I'l.iiii. ii<- uijili' "imir -^iLiini jii ^^ili uliiluok i 
Krmit, iHidon' in TMf/t. Virbrt, nilli a itmsc, in Loitmska. Tlie company soon rrmoval tu 
MiH Ik-niHil ttirnlTi- in Pnlrifk Mivet. Vork, wlwrK Ihr- iFgitimaU; drama Mug pmnillBl, ui 
if]>niml in hh rHvnrlM pun <if Taiin^ Hi>rvsl. Mr. H. Jnhnatnn. nho» exmllent prrfnrtnnno 
mnr rhumnrr. Ami nlKalnnl him llie nnmp of Ihe Smtcli RmidiU, honnrcJ iho ;AUn)[ IU)HTSM h] 
pfdwnriiiff (UtI Nnrvii, an tht ni^t in quRflion. Mi>* Mnoiule^ wm (ho Lad; Mafjiclli. a 
OlrmrtTon w» muiDd by Mr, WhrnilrT, fimnotly ft ChMbiut Meet difBUv, Philndd^iiii, « 
hUfrtf n imi^hiT of lanfliin^ in that dc;. 

Wiijinrll rmtmifii"! in trchinil Sir Ami two jf»™, rstprly wi/ni ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .r |.ni«icp ll 

■11 ll»> Imni'hm nf liiii prclcsilon; tmil Ihrmiinagi-r innTwtixI n l^n . 
lui«n>.iilt)inn^h*wManderMvriiiwnyrnrEof BW. In IHIl. i.. ■ li Rnscio^ 

Mr, JohTiaton, in a proftsnonul trip to ScotUnil; nt (ilascow, llii . 

li^, md Miis HmiiK, aftrnvaida Mm. Bartley, who mliiirqxHmtty ^-.u... .,-. .--.iii 

in thi> ('nitcd Mimi, The mak trtn mide a pIcaMmi unit > pnitltutilc [om uf ilii: Ilii^liLirif 
tbi mmnuT, <^ltif nitdlnfs uul mitetliftt, in trpjffDprintc fMtnmca, in all the mniidcfaUn U 

\» IBIS, Mr. Wnfladt fctumRd lo l^ndon, nnd wns oRSMged by Mr. AmoM. for tho «iu 
MtwoDv rU tho EngUih Opera Kodh. at a ealniy of thn<o poundi ptT v»k. In Arplombor of 
a*A(i v«iT, iht> itplFndiit new Thvatie RoynJ, Drury Lanr opanrH undnr Uie d{rn.iii)ti «r a 
cammirNie; Wdbirk wm mip^rd at an aitvnnm nf atary, but nithout any grrnt prnBpMt of g 
pam; tml rhanra ttmeA in hi« fnvor, and ;^vr hini ■ lift at nartinf;. Runlrt (fu nlorlnd m 
apminii phy — EUJston rfirf ttie 0«ic. and Pop* ihr Ohoet, Dowton nwlaiiinl PoloniuB, Bann 
ttB (tnivF (liimer. and /Ar Miw Krlly enorlvd Ophelia. Mr. D«cainp wm out I.Bi<rtr>i bnl oBji 
lo l]iv pan M nil inodrqiTHte oppnrluiiily for n Unit uppiqiRiim in > new thmti*, and WixtlMl lu 
lor a rhiinr* in mmvily iw mom peiiiliiirl^ liii fono. WulWk was nulueitvd tn study (lie pai 
■hn fiiilmrini; night; he did ■», and playnl it wdl. ITio managm (aw bis worth, and thu o 
■ppr»mti!d hifl THdincai ami akill. The 6r™ ira* The Drvil' to Par, whwain Mi«B Mellon, a 
fninl* Mm. f'oulta. aflerwardH Ihe Dnrhitw of >% Altionii. prrlbraied IhF part of IVell.* 

Tliw nfw thmtrp prowd bat a miwTahle qxTulntion. notirithiirsodliiK Itli- liaiiiy iit Ihc lialldii 
■nit tJi<' rnnraiona hint oTtalenl Emhndird in llie riini|iiin« nf (MrfiinuEra; iipWHnk of twenty rii 
Ipareil tile billH of the day, each of wlunn would rank na a iitar nf tlte lim nUKn'tn^o il 
neiMH tinw*. In 1SI4, IMmsnd Kean burM upon th- dnmialif world in a hliue a 
fflKoiet ; Ms unpamllElMl ataBclion arred the (beatr* from Banlmiptry, and' mUorod a 
■nlbn dhima** nmslHillJoiv, Walliuik played' Tmarl, MncdnfT, ItiFttmond, and other ronspii 
■IwnHtna, wjtii a merma that smtifiMl the puhtir, liut diil not mfmnreliiia wiA dia manng^n, « 
faRDt theh- pinmis'S atvl piMeal other nrton ofer hiii lirml, in pans wbti-h lie had played. Tb^l 
miTnl of Tie Inm Ctteil. fiir Mr. Kcan. in 1 8 1 7, fpive him on oppoitDOi^ in ihe chnrnPter of W* ^ 
Ibrd, of whirb he nude Ul» most; lie divided dte applauae of tho houar With din ([Teat ni 
Thia prrfeniianw eailacd the aiiti-eoniniittee to nUH hia mlniy. and plkire him in sevenil pvrla tthiA I 
had l<nrn prrTimiely held hy Mr, Rip and Mr. Popr, Ifia enaetment oTla^ in Aia year, si 
hiiii an n lrni;scti«n t>f ucknowledned meril. 

Whun ftayninnil. the mgc maniiRer nf Dmiy f.iinr. dial, Ae etnet menibcn of the pmfen 
molnd In uhEip ih^lr Idi<ni% and give hia widow and ehildnm a benetK bnmper. But enr.h gi 
fwatuw nei-nieil remlvod In art only mieh ehnmcler M would eihibil him or hn to ndvantaoe. iinl _ 
«f inrmmin^ tlir ifcnivai anraetion nf Ac hill; the brillinnt ptmniB?!! wem found unavnjInMp, bii4 a 
fte old irnEcdy of OrwmoAn w««rlevted Ihr the play. Kvan had penunnlpil <hi' roynl Rhve duiioc ^ 
but heinR tafc-n iD ttie dw) befon* the bencftl, Widlark was iwnirsCed to study the pBI^ 1 
abort apace ef twenty.Jhin' hoon before the rinnff of the curtain. Re underloiA ihi* extn^ ^ 
Ihal, and rrenliit iniA a iieiniBlian by hie performance, that Keitn refined In oontliMa U 
of the charaelFr. 



^jyto abort 



Gcnlleman'a Magazine, pagn 37U, vol i. for an ori^al tnogiapby of this M|f 
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Mr. Wallack now began to feel his value. In genteel comedy he had been equally flucoessful ; 
hiB performance of Bassanio, Colonel Lambert, and Captain Absolute, received the approbation of 
the audience, and incited him to bolder flights. Mr. Stephen Price, who had witnessed Wallack'a 
acting in a melo-drama called D^Anglade, offered him excellent terms for a visit to his theatre in 
New York, but our hero was bound for two years longer to the subcommittee, who were not likely 
to quietly give up a willing and popular actor. Lord Byron, an active member of the sub-com- 
mittee, had always interested himself in Wallack's welfare ; an4, appreciating his taste in the study 
of picturesque costume, presented him with several volumes of scarce prints relative to that subject; 
he heard of the actor's wishes, and promised him, if he would give the aflair a calm consideratioii 
for the ensuing three months, to use his interest with his fellow committee men, for the armulment 
of the engagement, if Wallack should then desire it. To this proposal, the actor gave a glad assent. 

In the course of this year, 1817, Mr. Wallack, while Ustening to the lively sallies of the celebrated 
John, or as he was generally termed, Irish Johnstone, was requested by him to step to the door, and 
occupy the attention of his daughter, who was waiting for him in a carriage. Wallack assented, and 
engaged the lady in a lively chat ; it was a momentous evening for him, for he lost his heart, and 
although he gained the lady's fond consent, he was }K)sitively refused by the iath<}r, who imagined 
that his heiress deserved a noble husband, at the very least. The oidy concession which the plead- 
ings of an honest love could obtain, was a proposal that Wallack should refrain from all intercourse 
with Miss Johnstone for one year; and if, at the expiration of that time, his feelings were as 
warmly interested as he then professed them to be, the father promised to offer no farther obstacle 
to their union. "Fo this proposal Wallack readily assented — the term was religiously observed — at 
its expiration, he wrote an honest statement of his feelings to Miss Johnstone, and transmitted hia 
letter, unsealed, through the agency of the father. The lady returned a candid avowal of^her feel- 
ing of preference and acceptation to the faithful lover, which was sent to him by the father in • 
blank envelope. Wallack then wrote to Mr. Johnstone for his consent to the marriage, and re- 
ceived in answer, a stem and positive refusaL Having punctually obeyed the proposition made by 
Johnstone himself, and behig assured of the lady's love, Wallack very properly persuaded her to 
elope, and in a few days from the receipt of the father's refusal, Miss Johnstone became his wife. 
The old gentleman continued stubborn in his opposition ; and, although he received his daughter, 
and delighted, in after years, to play with her children, he refused to recognize his son-in-law, or 
exchange a word or even a glance of recognition when they met For nine years, this obstinacy 
affected his resolve, when, one day, walking on the sands at Margate, in company with several 
friends, he espied at a little distance, his daughter, her husband, and her children. Leaving his 
company, he advanced with out-stretched arms to Wallack, and seizing his Bon-in<law's hands, ex- 
claimed, ** This is what I ought to have done nine years ago. I am glad to see you. I rejoice in 
your alliance. And now, let us go * to the Ixiautiful maid's at the foot of the hill,' and in a mug 
of her whiskey punch, forget all animosity." 

On the twelfth of March, 1818, Mr. Wallack formed his matrimonial connection, and resolved 
to break his theatrical engagement, if Lord Byron still remained his friend. This nobleman, in 
conjunction with the celebrated Mbnk Lewis, exerted himself in Wallack's behalf, and obtained a 
remission of the balance of his engagement from the sub-committee of Drury Lane. In July of 
the above year, Mr. and Mrs. Wallack sailed for New York, having made an engagement with Mr. 
Price for a few nights at the Park Theatre. When he arrived, he was questioned respecting the 
part in which he intended to appear. He mentioned Hamlet, and was answered that Cooper's ex- 
cellence in that part rendered the success of a stranger more than doubtful. Richard the Third — 
nobody ha^ succeeded in that character since Cooke's elaborate display. Othello— if there was one 
part more than another wherein Cooper had made a strong impression, it was in Othello. Wallack 
became annoyed, and inquired which of Cooper's delineations had drawn the most money, or had 
been the most frequently performed. He was answered, Macbeth. " Very well, then — I had hoped 
to have avoided all comparisons, for I mean no opposition, but if I must be judged, not by my own 
merits, but by the standard of another actor's qualifications, I will make my first appearance in 
Macbeth." The American public well know his extraordinary success. His benefit, which took 
place on the seventh night of his performance, amounted to one thousand, dg?U hundred and fifty 
dollars, which sum he received for his engagement, as per agreement 

The same success attended him in all the Atlantic cities, to which he confined his exertions for 
the period of his first visit — Charleston being the extent of his southern travel He came over to 
the United States with one engagement only, of a week's duration, yet such was his success, that 
lie occupied two years in three or four cities, with a profit that would make some of the stars of the 
present day to stare. His wife presented him with a son, John, during his first sojourn in Ame- 
lica ; and it is but honest to Mrs. Wallack to remark that her lady-like demeanor and accomplished 
manners, won her a host of friends during this, her only visit to the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing the frequency of her husband's transits to and fro, and we beUeve that he has, at the present 
date, crossed the Atlantic nineteen times, Mrs. Wallack .could never again be induced to forsake the 
lares of her domestic life, or resign the care of her children to strangers, while she braved the ter- 
jors of the deep. 



JAMES W. WALtAOK. ]■ 

Mr., Mtik ami] Mulct Wullar.k Tvinmvil ii> BngliuiJ in the hudc vdmi<I UihI braualjl ilieni mit-4 
ihii Atluiiki of thro! hundred lona. ElluUtn, thcii lisie« of Dnity Iibim^, jniirnryvd irom LnminM 
ton to liuvdiightia, for thn [inipiMs of engwclng Mi. WuIUrk In lAul Ilin biwiTinH in il)i< alwnn'dH 
Kean, who inttmdfid vinltnK tha Uiutnl Stahw. Hnvinp * fuw wrnkv to npniv, WnlLirk viiriufl 
Dublin and Ynrk, wid jilajvO Mm altonialu iiiflht* wilti Uin mkbTBlal Clmilm Mxllielrik In ISSn 
hr oiHTiuil il Uiury I>iiiici, in Hwnipt, sml met wi^ thii hiKlioi HucfMe. Ricluuil (ho Third, Corfg 
hiniu, Rolln, nnil Drutiin, ilIiu riin(rj«w>l hla triumph. Diirinif (h(^ ncil iriHon, ho won acict«H 
■ttucknl in Uw Tiiiipa i>cwii|iiip<ir, liir ii iup|KiBBd iimiilt ta tlu.- ■mliciur, In namttn; ui ontmH 
nhieh lu' hul aulTEnH. by licinR pdtnl with oiBiiHn Tram the k>"'''T> borBUM Ihv national uilhd 
Tta* nul iiulBntiiiKiMii'ly arcordcJ lo Iho ori(« of Kimr li Jf-'Ioiin trit.innilRri-, ulm (1iw.h-.ti~I <|iini|b 
CaroliliH in lUiD of thti iiJv bffli<9. Mr, W^llack r'i<:.' i'>- 

thw] ol' altHRk : it WW Bllialon who Ttiilcly mlilnv-i I : <(* 

dunor. The Tiiiira roiiqunid WhIIuVs rnmlurl, I ..' f 

the oScnfe imiiulnl til him. Thispaper won thcii iIl' i,i 

wbooouHht V> timbiml thr luiiil inriiilnar, and HJ.a. ,.^; .>. . - .. .id 

Bureniiuniit. Walbtck puUiahnl hia aliib^iiipnt of lliu ulLui in '! u.i vniii^J 

oiling uo tlie eililur af tho Times for an honM i^;i)>')aiti'>n <•! i 'ii. UipiiH 

enmataiiiv aiwiiiul )u hnir mi-t the oUivion it iliwirvvili when, <n. I'li, n fllgfill 

af buidlillls cireululnl thnnigti the t)ii-»tro, rnllinii on the 4<ii!m . <; 'ilogy froqfl 

WitlEack, fat an ianill offimX U, the rightful tmil A^a/Qxprn or KiigUn,!. 'I'lu- nctur. nho wj 
to h»vo pnrformod Shykvk. in lh» IriaJ aopne froni tho Mtrthcnl of Vmitr, aftrr the miuiurr d 
Xtwi, hud Bowmly ippmrwl upon the atajji?, biilbic a about of " a|>oloor," ""aiKjii^," rpnilinyU 
ihe adora iiuudihlc. Wnltack elcppcJ boUljr forwanl, and in a minly ami poaittw aiyli^ i.'otitnS 
dieted Uie aanrniona of tiu' editor of The 'limn, and rt<lst«l vrrbulim the npffeiJi uiailfi by MnU 
nihan demaridiuy an ex|'la»«tion at the inault ol&rcd hy tha ocr.upunta of the gsllely. The aDifu 
etice diHrcd liim at the coiKliHrion of his oiktraa^ and Ibo piny went olTin quiel, I 

Mr. Willnck recrivnl another addition la tiia fuiuly thi> ynir, 1833, In llin ptrnnin nf hii mad 
Jamea, who wiia lioni at hia country rradenrc at Chnim, in iiarty. In Sqitemhrr, he again silled 
Ibi iJio United SlnleM, whfre he arriinl in due liiite, anil playni at the Park Ihmljc ivilh his a«o)fl 
niceon Kcati, having aOVniilM thr PhitadnlpliEa anilioncc, Mcaaia. Wood and Wuien, the nunuM 
gpn of the Cboainnt Stroct thwlre. wroio to Wiilliu-k, and prCTsed him to torae immrdintiil; M 
their mtinf. Be aUuinl from New York in tho month of Nuvoinbn, lo (irocwd to Phihidolphia bn 
the miul. Hi WW indiKf^l to ride a short diatanw with thn drivrf, and while croning the (iriil^ 
at New BnuiRwirk, in .k'rw^, the ilogp waa upwl, and Wallark'a leg wua very biully broken, foa 
tipnarda of four niontlia, he waa n>mp(>lle<l tn kevgi hia bed in the tavern al New Bruiuwidi, on^ 
nbim able to leave hi* mom, he w»ii rjuriivl ■litwii the Ruiton In a aloop. lor there were no steonj 
jmckola in thoae dnyi, and when ho arrived at New York, he wait ranfined tu hia houae for nearftA 
tliroB nionllii. The lione, hatini; twen badly sfI, had mie« to he ruptured hy niain liirci!, bdinl 
the kniltiug wna alliiwoil lo reriuiin, 

Mathmvs, thun in America, was also fiiiireting fiora the dTaiTts af a fall tram a gig. in ihe Strang 
in rumpnny with Terry, when he aolioiiHly injured hia hip, and eonllttet«l a Uminoa that he cm>^ 
Tied lu t)it> graved He uaed to reniaik, that ho never intended in future lo at behind >■ Iiom> wlW 
would notalbwihe n<1nato gut benentlihistvl without notiringihaineonvenienee. Conatitutjonall^ 
nOTous to an exeewiie degree. WallHelt'H acciitent rdndereil him doubly m; and having to perfoiw 
the aainn journey, he ini|ulmd of the driver If he was ihn man who hod mulilBted Mr. Wallacu 
Hud when raliaflDil upon iliat bend, ha insisted upon bcinft informed when they approathed Newil 
BruDswick, IJuit he nii^ht ifm out and walk for half a mile before they catne lo tlie blal placei antj 
balf a mile arter it hod lieen paused. Gveiy len ninutes. he pnppnl hia hfiul out nf the slagv 
window, uul inijulred, ■■ Uri^cr, art wa approaching tile sr^ne of Mr. Waltiieh'a horrible aeeddontl 
I have a pmenliinent that I ahaU not piuw orcr that anful «)>ot without aome frightfiil oeeurrenee^ 
Driver, be euro you tell me wiion we are within half a mile of that dreadful aeene." The driver 
jironUBvd, and poor Mathews sal fideetiing in omioua eipeelotion of a amaabinff upset. 
•fter fattJing ovpr a brid(ce and paaaing lhraui;h a town, the stage drew up at an inn door, and the 
driTcr proreedeil to change the bones. MaiJiexvs msilc tho uaiial Iniinify — " Drive , 
the place where Mr. Walliick broke hi* legt" " We past over it, air, aome two hundreil ysT& 
baeh." Mnlhewa waa vociferously indignant at being ckeaUd, as he termed it, and performed thft 
real of the journey in sullen xhstraclion. 

Having played Imt one abort engagement, Wallack began to feel ihe efTeeis of his long illness it 
(he siTophy of hia pune. Briee recammonded him to study Captain Bertram. In Dunlap'i 
of KMMliue'a Birth Day, e^M Frottnal DaeorJ. The oceident had caused murh i 
unongal the iheatricid public, and the announcement of Wsllock's name in a play lillt eidlaJ 
unusual aympolhy. The houae was erowdeit. Walhiefc was received with enlhuainsm, and playeS 
ths gnuly. irrilahle, bnt marm-henrted old ofBccT with cbaTSelcnatic eRecL His broken leg, encased 
in tin luid flannels, did ve-iy well for a gouty limb, and onifiteil iho reality of the Kene. He aho 
'' ' n table on the stage, and cleared, altogelher, about thirteen hundied doUtn by tho 



tho ^l 
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0diei»e. He th«n 'mak U Pluladelphk, hiwd tU Walnut S^mi ik w^i^ fiddJM^ 

kwpen, aod gave, UTmiiriirti!>d» a ni^^s «alaitMiuiMQt, anilnr to Iheae p few p le d al Naw Yarik 

made above five hondwd doUan by the trip, after payiag all e»paawaa. 

He returned to England aa soon as be was able to unAeigo te werry «f Aa raaaa^ nal ; bal dii 
ralinqaash bia crutohea for a panod of fourteen lontha after tka aeddest. BIliatoM efbsad bim 
alage management of Druiy Lane, alkianng huD» wbila lame, to diaact the buBmaaa fimn 
upon the atage. But Wallack hi^ pvooiiaed not to act any wbaae bot o« the Park boaid% and aftar 
«n abaence of aevea mentba, be diacaided bis cmtdiaa, and anoe saoaa aaiM tar the United 
There was a little peculiarity attending his firat appaaiamee this eaaaoa^ aft the l^ok, tbat 
mentioning. WaUack was anBounced iaunediately he anrivfd; tb* pcMk bad not 
of their favorite to be convinced of the cure of hia lamenoaa, and the o a kcti a n of C 
for his opening part, nOiafied them that he waa atiU bangmg betmetA Ua cmftebea; the addWaai ti 
the fiuroe of My Atmty under these ciicumstancea, was thought to be an larfwwaiy and painful intt^ 
tion. Wallack was wall received; the afiectaftioB of the geiity kg waa eanaidevad tito ■aoaaamfr 
consequence of bis broken limb; but when be appeared aa Dick Daabatt, and paced tiia alaga mA 
aound and rapid stzidea, a shout of surprise and af^use roae fiom every portion of the booaat 

An incident occurred duiii^ his last meniionsd passage acroaa tibe Atlantic, wbidi maj aarm 
many venerabfe ladies with an evidence tou(^ung the old saw^ ** Out of evil cometb good." A htkf 
paasenger, once a distiaguishad bdle in New York, and bow the wife of a certain major in Caaada^ 
experienced a severe £dl in te cabin of the packet ahipi, and broke ber leg; Walfeck^ wbua iram 
his sad experience, bad frequently dedaned that he bebeved bimsalf capable of aettsag a brriMi 
limb, volunteered his services, and as there happened to be no smgeca om baaid, — aa uak sifft 
thing in all the packet iinasti — ^his offer waa gbdiy accepted. The caq^tain began cuttiag 
with a carving knife, the female pMwsngsw torn lineia artidra into binding stdpa, and Wallack, 
becoming gravity and care, set the leg with an ease and perfectkm aaldmn exmded by any 
practitioner. Ilia lady b now alive» and feela noft the aii^itesfc ia c m iv i iaars from 
The vaiioua membors of her feraDy expressed thear gratitude to Mr. Wallack fer bis pi a mpti ft u de 
•adakiU^and the mat <^ the passengers talked of aeadiB« bim adiplonafrom Seotlmid, tka aai^ 
place where the hoaora of an M. IX are to be puichaaedL 

After playing bis usual ei^agements in the AtUnlie ciliea, be l aeai u e d to Englaad early ia tfm 
spring. He was instantly secuied for a star engafpment at this EagUsb Opea Houaa, and openai 
in Bhodeiick Dhu» in TAe iTni^/ e/^ShMCifeffva vcfsion e£ the Lidy ofthe Lrike^ Hisaaaalaaa- 
oesa attended bia exertions; he was engaged fbr twenty nights, but at the uiiiaagrii^a 
extended his torm to forty-&%'e. The extraordinaiy drama of Frmtkemtein waa pww ka iwl thai i 
aon, and ran for many nights: Wallack played the atudeat^ aad T. P. Cooke figoaad m the 
monster with mujaaal success. SUistoa accvied ear bcflo^ just as be was anangiag 
to America* and engaged him for Drury-Jiaae Theatm» for a tena d tbaee yeam. Wbaa 
was acting, WaUack played the best seconds, if Edgar, lago, and adiar parts of that criftaa aoa^ be 
termed seconds; when Kean was absent, Wallack filled his pbioe with credit to Imaseif and aaria- 
foctioa to the aiid iea ee^ One night, knowing thai be was annoaneed for Sujaaond to Kean's 
Sicbmrd, he proeeaded to die theatre about eight o'cfork, ia dna time to dreaa for the fifth act. M 
the coacb noarad the stagie door, be abeened Elttston, with bis gray hair streaming in the wia^ bis 
osal uabattoned,aad biswbolQ B^ypcaraaceexJ^bitiag tia>wiIdsetdiBOKlBr. <« Is tiiat Walvkr* 
«<Yea." «<TbaakGod! Come oalr-come ia-<ome beia.*' <« What's Ike matter? lamiagoad 
lime." " No, no; I have beea looking for tou this laat boar, in a alato of unutterable anxiBty.'* 
« Can I be late? my waftck BMist be wron^," said WaUack, « bat FU put on Bicknxmd's daw m 

five minute»— " «« Riebmond be d ! there's a five bandied pound bouse, aad Keaa is apittiag 

bkwd. Dkss for Richard iaatenlily, aad do the two kalacta,^ or wean £fibed.** Walbif^dit^lfe 
two last acta, and did them with such cfiect, that the aawy p e t a advised Keaa aat to i^ blaod 
again, if be could bdp it, 

FauMua was now praduaed^ end WaUaek's reading of the scbolac^s language aaasted his feme. 
At the expiiatioa of the term of years for which be had been engaged, EUistoa l a asw ed his aiiklBa, 
and proBused to resign tlw cbiefest postian of the li^ comedy iato hia bands; but tbs 
found it difficult to give up the parte be had played with suc^ aflbct for mnay ^eaBs, aadL 
pb^ed Charles Surfitta in his own gray locks, and with a gauty shoe upaa bis ainiater kg. 




[To be concluded m Ac next aaaJwaJ 



AN ODE FOR THE NEW TEAR 



ST CUAKLSft WX8T 9 B O M 8 O IT , F ■ T L ▲ D E L P H I A . 



Hurrah ! hurrah ! 'tis the season of mirth, 
The time of goodwill and peace on earth — 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! let the bowl go round. 
With the myrtle wreath and the olive crowned ; 
Let the tabor qpeak, and the feast be spread^ 
And the smoke go recking above your head 
From the odorous pudding with plumbs beset, 
Like a crown of gold bestudded with jet — 
Let care and trouble be banished away. 
And mirth and melody rule the day- 
Let the scattered tribes of the family meet 
And beguile the time with converse sweet — 
Let the father, whose head with age is hoar. 
Bring round him his sons and his daughteis once 

mora. 
And ttlk of the days that h&ve long gone by, 
Aand give them his blessing before be die— 
iMt those who have long in enmity dwelt, 
Foiget the grie& and the wrongs itkey Mt, 
And hero, to their better emotions tnie. 
The feelings of friendship and peace nntm-^ 
Let all that would grieve or harm the soni. 
Be drowned in the depths of the wassail bowl, 
That the heart of him who its wave would quaff. 
May echo its glee in a joyous laugli<— 
ILet the old- be young, and the yonng be gay, 
Fop this is the good-fellow's holiday ! 
Then hail the free jest and the antic triek. 
And hurrah for the reign of the good St Nick ! 

Now, rosj^-eheeked boy, come tril to me 
What has St Nicholas brought for thee ? 
Was the stoddng hnng duly above thy head 
On the peg in the wall by the side of thy bed ? 
That when the small monaxdi came rattling by. 
He might throw in the treasures, and onward fly ? 
Bid'it thon go to bed early that wished^-for 

night, 
And wake in the morning before it was light, 
And creep from thy nest, tho' thy bare feet were 

chilled. 
To feel if thy stocking with << goodies was 

filled 1" 
Was it filled?— Yes, I see by diy bright^ sunny 

look, 
ft was crammed with rich treasures— -a nice pic- 
ture-book— 
A store of good apples, and nuts, and eakes — 
An Eden of sugar, where young incy wakes 
From »dnm of ddight to a tranifKBC of joy-— 
With mn9 ■.uH&Lad banxtifiil toy-- 

A 3 



O, well in thy lightness of heart hast Uum 

smiled. 
For St Nick has been lavish to thee, my child. 

Now, lady,-&ir lady, thatlaugbest in glee, 
Prey, what has St Nicholas brought for thee ? 
Eh ! a bonny new dress for the New Year ball. 
That will make thee the gay and " observed of 

aur 

And a gorgeous book fer thy table, too, 
The ** Pearls of the East," in silk and blue— 
And over thy neck a chain of gold. 
Whose value to thee mav not be told — 
O, lady^— fair lady, there's something more 
That thou hast not named in thy New Year 

store— 
Thou need'st not blmdi^ nor dissemble so 
What soon to the worki thomUt be proud t» 

show; 
For, by all these feir tokens, I- now diieover 
His jolly, small sainttihip lia» brought thee r 

lover! 
Then lao^ and tlmyw hadi diy daik, ravtn foAr^ 
9l Nick has been kind to thee, Uidy fkir. 

Now, man of trade, let thy woids be free,- 
Tell me, what ha» St Nicholarbrought ferHteef 
Then art rilent!— What! has he pasMd Aim 

o'er. 
And left no gifl at thy open dbor1 
Or is it because thy spirit grieves,, 
Thou wilt not look for the gift he leaves 1 
Come, rouse thee I No matter if trade he flat, 
Thou'lt make the fbwer bad debtti by thalH- 
If specie be scares, and it make thee fret,- 
There's plen^ of papep— that's comfort yet; 
If thou can'st not go on and enlaige thy gahif. 
Why, take and enjoy' the good thaf remains; 
Tho* thou dost not heap up thy ten thousand a 

year. 
Thou still hast enough left fbr New Tear cheer; 
Then once more tiiy heart to bhlhe laeniment 

set. 
For St Nicholas has not deserted thee yet 

Blessings, hoaiy-huivd sire, on thy ^ftosty pow" 

be! 
Say, what has the jolly saint brought unto theel 
Peace, dearest of treasures, O; yes, it is tHiAe, 
And the kindaev 00 dnldtab tl^wittlr fky do- 
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A tranquil old age, free from sorrows and cares, 
Apart from the world, with its toils and its 

snares, 
A heart full of love to the friends that are near, 
A soul that thro' mercy has nothing to fear, 
But that watches a&r, as the shadows arise, 
And patiently waits for the rest of the skies. 
If these are Uiy gifts, set thy heartiness free, 
Por St. Nick, in thy old age, is gentle with thee. 



Then hurrah ! hurrah ! 'tis the season of mirth. 
The time of good-will and peace on earth ; 



And while you are hailing the joyous day. 

We bring our carol to g^reet your way — 

And hope while you gather good thoughts and! 

good cheer. 
We may wish to your homesteads a Happy New 

Year! 
Tis the time of kind feeling, of mirth and glee,. 
The hour of feasting and revelry : 
Let the old be young, and the young be gay, 
For this is the good-fellow's holiday ! 
Then hail to the blithe sport, and the £ur, meny 

trick. 
And hurrah for the reign of the jolly St Nickt 



MOTHER AND CHILD, EXPOSED TO THE SEA. 



VKOX THX easSK OF SIKOXIDES. 



This admired fragment of the most plaintive of the Greek poets, which reminds us of the passage' 
in the Tempest where Prospero speaks of the like misery to which he had been subjected with his 
in&nt daughter, has been frequently translated ; and perhaps, had I seen some of the later versianfl, 
I should not have attempted another. Some of the passages have been variously read by scholan, 
and therefore I have ventured upon one or two interpretations of my own, such as appeared to me 
most natural to the occasion ; as in the instance of attributing the night-light to a lamp, and not to 
the shining of the moon or of lightning. Those who have been at sea, know how dismal is the 
look of lamp-light in a dark, stormy night; and it is not unnatural to suppose that the cheat, cofler, 
or whatever it was in which the mother and infant were exposed, was furnished with one. It even 
suggests an additional circumstance of the pathetic, in leading us to conclude that they were thrust 
forth to sea at night-time, and cruelly (or kindly, as it might happen) furnished with an apparent 
lielp accordingly. It is a consolation, oven in a fable, when fable is so like truth, to know that the 
Toyagers saved their lives, and that the in&nt became no less a man than the hero Perseus. It is 
impossible, in reading such fragments as these, not to regret that we possess so few remains of a 
2)oet, whose writings Catullus has designated by the title of ^ tcara." 



JlAfuaue, dtfji^t Ti Jlifau /SdtXM 
ttfiKAf x*P*> ''^^ ^*> ^ Tfxyor, 

^«tx;^io70/u^a» Jt, mntrtxafjuru, 
Xu«iru» Ti Jiro^a», ffU J" tft/atxtact 

JlAptofrof Kv/ufltTOC M tojyttt 
OwJ * Aft/UH ^oyy»f, yrop^ufiot 

£i <Ai Toi JUfof TO ^i htrof »?, 
X«u xo *fMH fufiAratf Xittot 

Eyitrm h votrof, Ufhrm tt/itrftv %«MMfp 



And now the wind beginning to blow fierce 
'Gainst the rude box in which these two were 

thrust. 
Threatening their instant drowning, Dane, 
Huddling her baby closer to her bosom 
With her dear hand, and bursting into tears, 
Said, " O, my poor baby ! 'Tis hard indeed 
To bear, — this misery ! Yet here thou sleepest 
Soundly, with thy sweet little milky soul. 
Breathing away against thy mother's breast. 
In this strange cradle, with its ugly nails. 
And dismal lamp that makes the night more tep* 

rible. 
The waters leap over thy head at me. 
And the winds roar ; yet thou, poor pretty-cheel^ 
Car*st not, all dry beneath the fine red cloak ! 

Ah ! did'st thou know dreadful when dread- 
* ful comes. 

Too sharply would'st thou lend thy little ear. 
Sleep on, sleep on : — do as thy mother bids thee,^ 
I Baby !— O! would that I could bid the e 
Sleep also, and my immeasurable grieC 



HENRY PULTENEY: 



OR, THE ADVENTURES OP A WANDERER 



BT WILLIAM LAHDOB, PHILA. 



(Contimied fh>in page 134, toI. iii.) 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Within that land was many a malcontent. 
Who caned the tyranny to wh ch he bent ; 
That toil fUU many a wringing deopot taw. 
Who workM his wantonntss iu form of law ; 
Long war witliout, and tVequent bmii within. 
Had made a path for blood and giant sin. 
That waited DQt the signal to bt^n. 

Lara, 

Tbe Gfuddenness with which this transformation was wrought in my situation, and the hewH 
dering peril into which the incident of a moment thus unexpectedly plunged me, so stunned and 
distracted my senses with amazement and doubt that I was for several minutes unable to reahze 
the condition in which I found myself. My being seemed swathed in the fictions of a dream, and 
I stood for a while in a strange irresolution of mind which compelled so strong a remembrance 
of the scenes which I had passed through as denied to consciousness the ability to familiarize itself 
with the results that were consequent to those scenes. Such mental torpor amid circumstances that 
demand peculiar vigor of invention and concentration of design, is well known to those, who, like 
myself at that period, are more accustomed to the use of the faculties of reflection than practised in 
the exercise of those energies that attend on action ; and the secret of the infirmity is, that the 
imagination is so absorbed in contemplating what has elapsed and what is present tliU the reason 
cannot grapple with what is future. 

I quickly dashed this weakness from my thoughts, and turned my faculties to the consideratioa 
of the means of delivering myself from the prison in which I was fettered, or at least of warding off the 
iearful doom which seemed to be so nearly impending. It surprised and mortified me, as I reviewed 
what had occurred, that I had not discovered the true nature and intentions of Prince Menitzen, 
and that I had sufifered the conclusions of severer judgment, dishonoring and even dishonorable as 
they might be, to be sapped and set aside by a womanish delicacy of feeling and a boyish generosity 
of confidence. To recur to the earliest and most rooted impression on the subject, I had heard from 
Helena how unworthy was the person to whom the passions or necessities of her brother had con* 
signed her hand ; and the mere feeling which she had towards him should have convinced me of \da 
Tileness, for, in the bosom of a pure and virtuous woman, aversion and affection are, alike, ** their 
own justification." And though this instruction was neglected, there were other warnings equally 
weighty and direct which it now seemed madness to have neglected. The parade of honor and 
obtrusion of sentiment which his note exhibited, bore upon their front the marks of spcciousness, 
and ought not to have deceived me for an instant. Indeed, my first impulse had been one of distrust, 
when I had read the letter, and the false gloss by which more curious consideration had perverted 
its sense, furnished an instance of the truth, that in all problems of morals and of motives, the fiivt 
feeling is that which reason should adopt, and which experience will sanction. The treatment 
which the prince; had shown to the peasant who had only asked what he had a right to have an- 
swered, in driving over him so inhumanly, should have revealed his whole character at once, for he 
that is cruel to his inferiors will be false with his equals. But, in fact, the breathless rapidity with 
which that scene passed by and we were hurried forward to the castle, and the alarm which the 
instant assembling of the mob^ inflamed ageunst all who were connected with one obnoxious indi- 
ndaal, excited, prevented my viewing his conduct as I shoold have done. Besides the lesentment 
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caused in my mind by the daring insolence of the bold arreBt, which wai indeed not to be joitifiad 
in its violence for even the most rightful purpose, hindered my observing that, however improper 
was the proceeding that gave offence, the act which punished it was in no sort to be vindicated. 
I Luther wondered, particularly at my blindness, in not perceiWng the thought which was uppermoet 
in Prince Menitzen's mind, when, with a taunting humor that despised concealment, and sported 
with the hrlplessness of its victim, he directed my attention to such pictures in the gallery as seemed 
to prefigure my condition or his character. As I ran these matters rapidly tlut)ugh my mind, the 
goad of Rclf-accusation quickened the earnestness with which I bent my thoughts to the contrivance 
of some method of escape, and the stimulus of revenge was added to the eagerness of self-preser- 
vation. 

1 turned to examine the circumstances of the place in which 1 was confinod, and to see what 
prospect of liberation might be discovered. The portion of the room in front of the curtain wea 
circular, and contained two grated windows. I looked from them, and saw that tlic apartment I 
was in, as well as the gallery we had traversed, and other rooms at the side of it and beneath it, 
were included in a round massive tower that extended from the rear of the castle into the sea. The 
enormous rock upon which the castle was Iniilt, and which might originally have presented a dr- 
<nilar base to the ocean, appeared to have betm channelled out by some great natural convulsion in 
the fonn of a sector, of whicht he 8{K)t where I stood might be Uie centre. The boundaries which 
cnrlos(Ml and defined this wedge-shaped opening, were the steep, smooth sides of the natural rode, 
upon which, following their directiim accurately, and extending off to where they descended into 
the water, the broad blank walls of the castle rose to a vast height I had, therefore, no other scene 
l)efore me, as I gazed from the window of my sedoded chamber, than two larti^e diverging shields 
of stone, and the vacant face of the sea extending between them as far as the eye could reach. 
"Whatever hope of relief might on this quarter be entertained from the possibility of aid from passing 
A'esscls, was cut ofl'by a le<lge of rocks which ran from the extremity of one of the walls to the end 
of the other, a little above the surface of the waves, and seemed to have been sunk there by the 
hands of man for the purpose of cutting off all approach from the sea to tliL« tower. It certainly 
uccompliHhcd this prevention eflt;clually. Next to the circular structure in which I was confined, 
and vory close to it, was another tower of similar shape, but smaller size ; and on the same levd 
with the window I was looking from there was a door in it, which gave upon a little railed platform, 
or portico, that surrounded the tower, with a width of three or four feet, and at its termination met 
another of the same sort, whidi ran around the turret which I occupied, a little below my windofwa, 
tio that a person might easily have stepped from one to the other. The sea was but a few feet below 
theso platiforms. Besides this door and the windows which lighted the Uttle apartment which was 
my prison, there seemed to bo no other opening from the castle upon that side. Whether the door 
which stood behind the curtain in the opposite side of the room, opened directly on this little portteo, 
or gave admission, as seemed more probable, into a narrow entry that ran back into the inteiier 
of the building, I had no means of determining by the e3re. 

The only hope in which I ventured to indulge, <^ escaping- firom the fiite which fipowoed so neariy 
apan me, was founded on the possibility of the mob being suooes^ul in stonning the castle of Prince 
Menitzen. The attempt was doubtless proceeding at that moment, although the secluded position 
which I occupied and the intervention of the enormous walls which rose beside me almost to the 
aky, prevented my hearing anything that oecurred on the opposite side. This hope, however, was 
but a feeble one, for the observation which I had given to the nature of the defence by which art 
and nature had combined to fortify tho place, led me to be sufficiently certain that nothing but some 
veiy rare and remarkable aoddent could ever enahk an undiadplined and ill-armed crowd, however 
nomerons, to triumph over the obstacles which the wall alone affipied to their entrance, even if those 
within emfdoyed none of the abundant nteans which they possessed of rqialling or preventing that 
sort of assault to which an unregulated multitude must necessarily be compelled to resort I 
waited anxiously for a constderable time in the hope that some evidence might he given that Die 
assailants had been successful; but there came to the solitude of my narrow prison, no sound that 
spoke of any encouragement to that expectation. I listened for the sound of voices beyond the 
walls, but nothing ponetrateil their massive breadth ; I listened for the sound of footsteps in the 
gallery through which we had passed, but all was as silent as a chamber of the deed, save the low 
hoarne guric^ling of the waters as they vrore swayed against the sides of tho turret beneath me, 
nothing relieved the stillness of the scene. An hour elapsed without any intimation of the result 
of the contest, and I then surrendeTed all thought oi relief) and prepared myself to encounter the 
fate which seemed to be at hand. There appeared to be no way of shunning the vindictive cniel^ 
of the mim whose^power was now as triumphant as his purpose had always been treacherous; but 
I determined that to the gratification which he would foel in destroying whom he hated, ahoiild not 
be added Uio pleasure of humbUiig a struggling and reluctant foe. 

The time which*I have indicated had haxely passed when the iron door in tho opposite end of the 
cell wap opened, and a man of rough and savage aspect entered. Though not imusually laigig bis 
iiame was wdl-knit and sinewy, his cmmtenance was daik.and dotennnied, and hia vrhoie appear- 
ance was that of a resolute and'unhentating agent of evil I«nv«ta>|AaiioetbathfliiMUiop«ipii 
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wlioM rnniliun nl Bnflii hud tucitctl mi 
wnuuil of Lhn pdnrn lo wliom L wiu i 
Dif p«£du>i» nvnl to ii|>pnmdi mt- ii" 






I UuniHl uiwanlabim hkughiily. 

■■ la it ilio wili uf youi moAci, iiimh, ibal t «liauli] dia liy your lumd." 

He nuatij aoddad Hul alood nUI. 

" TliBU Jo your woik m i^wntily m ptHHtMc." ami I walknl am to tliR suillutiiui to plira mft 
■Dir in UiB btal anuth wliioh 1d^ in rvuliiMM In rvmwt ila viiAiu. Tliaro bIihhI upnii dm plat&ni 
4if ikii mitcliiiu' or ilulJi, a hiitE>- iHBtiunwiit riiniuitiflil wiih Mnpe, ttonkii. iinil whwla,.]inil 8Ii|b 
emtty ilmiKriRil In fiuca •lown tuul liiniJ tn the Mock the prrdiolhiulal mffiiiiBr, if any unwillinitniai 
Id nubmit ihuuU be fauiid. I bad na iliapaajluni M gire mj maUgnanl fo* s ilouidc triumph by 
nneiD[iUng taXMnara wluiro I WM M Mmplolcly ninnnaBtared; Inil if any aiuJi ncnluim liail pn» 
■■m il TO-, it iToiil') hq<? Imii oUinilUiiily put to flisbl 1)y Uid douuiiiatratian Ihiu furuiiibod of tfaa 

1 '" ■'•■ ixiniiiinwd in tny lltti. Thu HOioUuiirit hatted and <M 

M>'m: " '11 won UUod dmioutny all duikn* uf (I'i'bbnfK and foar, andili 

lopi <P , I .iiul energy of fmliag whiah nflbnjiil llu Mst miMa]i< 

b1' llii ' ' I < i-i: hiivti naiual on II naiHaao iiH>ii>nituni> Biul iuifiTRBmi 

advnnljgr v,liirti h'r iVir^irn-M alitt liiiluiuonil'li" oounie gnve ttui oiiirf lliui mrrwi-islipil Uie in 
liuiily which lli>ilMiirdrliwl>lwayBthnnv*ot«iluin.wbD&il»;aii<l wliilii iii thin na 
ha no abaiDC in Iwing aubiluni where there had bcsn on abngglD. Uurc r:iiain] liir liiin wlin ttiai 
u pjiiuulaiit emioenfr in all that nan olci-DtinR in virtue aiu! dually, oa the prnmlaal haait i% 
hmm iuditi. I took fmin my pockot a hhiiiIv of guinrai^ and iiaiuled ihitu to tlu exnutinna. 

'■ AuR^ thia ulAiiui iirJuiuwiKlRnM'nt," naid 1. " of the wiviM you do mi> liy ailiKinK upao a 
gnaXral i-m-my, lln' iiibiny <it'<l>->truyiii|- liy furco ihti man wfaoiii tit' bait ■•niniari'd liy fivud.'' 

U« took ihii iiloiiey will) a grim ainil". thai Mwuieil tu iniUcal* liutt he cff^nliil Uia whote m 
M a imry iU«:rtiiiK pivctical jwt. I Umk my plaor upon th« tVnnn wliiuh waa appalniiid lo irEriMS 
Iho body ill Mich a miy thai tha nook of tho incumhant ahould ho hronght diiKtiy uuili-r the \mti ^ 
axe nhifb gliltpri>d on hiMli. and folding my nrma upon my boamn, ^lod ftnidy upon tho ahiniaf | 
■taal, and dlnniiiB«] nil thoughta of i«ithly intunsU Eram my niinil, n-htlo my whole vigor sttd I 
lUWalion wn» ooaconlornd upon llu< dtan^wliirll wtia about tu nuh apon my bein^. Thrra may 
bo iBRnr in the nipvotation oTdaslli, but tluim \» none in ila nrlmnty, Wbiln Uww la Jiiuhi gftto 
liudot iiteiiDlutiiiti in tbe feaUng, we conleaiplale not th* lonn and litniniuf Ihr B*rni,lnitita inuMi 
glnuningly rolln-Jod in audilcn Haihss fiam the mliinn of hope and rear; but wbni we look Mmdi^ 
at tbe objeet at a, Ihing unn*oidablc. md dalomune la meet it with wbiU fntitodo w« n 
ttwa ffvut ua oourafM. and the frown of £>le ia no Uin^ roibidduiK. 

Sotui delay, wlwUiei from ncddenl or intantim. oHnirred in Ibi^ falling of ihr uc, and I turned 
Diy head Inwaida lh(^ oRiivr (o «ar what otcaaiotKid the diBwulty. fl hippenrd Ibat he utood with 
his bacli tamed Unvanl* tlin oulpr circular wall of ibu ocll, and the etTun which I made lo lodl at 
him bronght the pn»|<ai't tnim iha litlla window whifb 1 ha-va spakcn of^ dinctly liaibre n:^ *7>A 
In the moment in ivhii-h my gUiirc fcil uimn the littln bay of wslet which »a«hr(t the foot of Am 
i. sod widauing oulwanli waa 9C]ian1«l (tnm Ihe na by n rough ledge of coeka. I aiw s ansU 
anil narrow bark aboot rapiilly around the moit dlMnnt point of [be diveii^n^ walla, and maha 
dJfBellj in liir llm iwk& The momoni it reached ibia boiriDTwhieh Imd sfomed insnrmaunbtble, 
It man apTHn^ from ibe hont. anil, lilttn; il u|i on hla ■honldrr. nirriod il uTOm tlic bar. and launched 
it iti Iho inner gult The drcs and upeii of the man. ao far ai 1 oould judge Irnm a look aa kom 
■• il mm lltief, waa ibi! nunp prraon who bad ma6 the liridle of Prlnrc Mmitien's squipage aa 
JM «MR> riding tofindiis lu llio caatln. Hia alUte and aUilod* wnn aliku pwiitiur, and not easily 
hi* alianeo rmm Ihr throng of lieniM;cni, which had nltmded my notice a* i had 
id bock upon thf aiacnibliiiR uompiuiy, cnnliimrd Iho upininn thai lhi» wa* be. Doidulma a 
!■ jntimale aoqnaintaiKc with the localltiea of the building had induced litm lo acparsto lomielf 
■I hialelkiwfl ami Mtdi thia more eiinntng method of offee^ng an rntnnce. Thi< sninllnnai u( Ih* 
T between thp wntrr and the baluntnde which aurroundcd boUl tmnrls. ahowud thai thodoota 
Iriiiii oprnnl upon tlu lallrr, aufitll thus be nawliod wilboul any itillii-ully. 

In a meaaenl. there fliahad opoa toe iho prD«|Met of bong yet drllvned frora Iho fate wUdi till 
then bad aeemed inovilablc. Nothing coold be eaoer than for thia man lo readi Iba mm in.irtuiil 
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I was, and lend me his assistance in overmastering the force to which I now submitted; and I mig^if 
aid whatever scheme of revenge he meditated, or, with him, escape as be had come. My bosoni 
beat with excited joy as I saw the little bark urged swifUy forward till it was hidden from view 
under the wall of the tower, and I knew that a moment might free me from the terror that encom- 
passed me. What madness of horror darted through my brain, when I raised my eyes and saw by 
the descending motion of the axe above me, that that moment, pregnant with infinite results to me 
was about to be struck otC, and life dashed into darkness in the first instant that a promise of safety 
spread before me. With the hope of life rushed its keen desire, and with the desire of life rushed 
the dread of death. My sense fainted beneath the impetuous terror which invaded it for the firet 
time in the strength of a realized impression; my thoughts were overwhelmed with confusion; nay 
fdght failed, and all my efforts were inefiectual to articulate a command or entreaty to the ofiicer to 
stay his hand, were in vain. Crowded ages seemed to whirl by me, and the sufierings of centuries 
to roll over my spirit I thought that I should expire under the intensity of anguish with which 
my soul was tortured ; but the paroxysm passed as violently as it came, and regaining the command 
of my powers, I cried earnestly to the executioner, in the name of God, to pause for a moment. 

The mind even in mortali^ hath in it so much of the temper of eternity that its exertions are 
apart from time. The feelings which had seemed protracted almost to infinity, had, in Uct, occupied 
but a few seconds, and though before they came upon me, I had seen the dreadful sword of death 
moving on its descending course, yet the tardiness with which it at first left its sheath, enabled the 
attendant to catch the rope while it was in its descent, which he did, perhaps unconsdoualy. A 
moment's recollection seemed to cause him regret that he had done so, and raised the axe again 
quickly to the roof that another blow might be given. But I started from my place in time to pie- 
vent that catastrophe and gain what alone I sought— delay. 

** It is of tlie utmost moment," said I, as I ran my mind over the various devices that presented 
themselves to my thoughts, and selected what seemed the fittest, ** it is of the utmost moment that 
I should see Prince MenStzen. I have something to say which concerns him as neariy as it does 
me. I beg that you will convey to him my particular wish for his presence a few minutes in this 
ceU." 

*< My orders," replied the man, " were to execute but a single command, and that was death." 

** And my orders to you," said I, fixing my eye upon him with a stem authority, " are to summon 
your master to this spot without loss of time." 

** It is wholly impossible ; Prince Menitzen is otherwise occupied. There has been some disturiv 
ance outside the castle, anu the prince, who dislikes noise, has determined to execute some of the 
rioters, and is now engaged hi selecting the individuals." 

** If I die without saying what I have to say, your master will not soon forgive you for refusing 
to interrupt his engagements with information such as I should communicate. Orders may be 
obeyed too literally as well as too laxly ; and if you are the means of extinguishing what I would 
reveal, depend upon it you will suffer for it." 

** I cannot listen to this," replied the other, shaking his head with a decided air; << I am directed 
to have the guillotine ready by twelve o'clock for those who follow you, and it is now upon the 
stroke of noon. I cannot on any account be unpunctuaL You must choose between willingness 
and the wheel ;" and he laid his hand upon the machine which stood by, and began to arrange 
it for exercise. 

** Do not imagine that I have any unwillingness to die," I replied ; " you might be certain on 
that point from the manner in which I submitted before. I am neither a coward nor a trifler, but 
before I yield to a fate which I am perfectly ready to encounter, I insist on having an inter- 
view with Prince Menitzen. We have met as foes in former years, and it is equally important to 
both of us that one matter, still unsettled, should be explained. There can be no danger to you in 
complying with what I wish, but it will be at the penl of your master's severest anger that you 
refuse." 

<* It is idle to talk thus," said the headsman. ** How do I know that the prince would think this 
matter so important? I have such requests from almost every man that comes here." 

I saw that it would be needless to debate any longer, and that command and entreaty would be 
alike ineffectual. I listened for the arrival of the fisherman, but could hear nothing of his move- 
ments, and I knew that if he was near, he could not fail to distinguish our voices, and to learn the 
subject of our conversation. To protract the time yet farther, and, if possible, to procure the absence 
of the executioner were matters of vital concern, and I resorted to Ibe last plea which remained to 
me bearing any promise of success. It is one that rarely fails to prevail, whether the cause it is 
enlisted in, be guilty or good. 

« Hark ye, fellow!" said I, " it is, indeed, needless, to talk; but I can offer a better inducement 
than words. If you will convey my message to the prince, the contents of my pocket-book shall 
be yours. It is no trifling sum." 

" That would, indeed, be worth while," said he, with a sneer. *« When your head is cut off, 
your pocket and your pocket-book both will be mine. Prince Menitzen always gives us those 
things for perquisites." 
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T tnok fnim my porlccE a nolp, niiil nrtmttili; lowuds the opj 

jmnchrd lur. i hi^ld ii imnril* hiui. 

•■ Uen U a hill upon the ndieat Ixuikf r in Cj^inni. for t»a 
■nJ iu«optrd by liiin. If you convey my niqunil M Prince * 
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■• Upon tliti Imnur of b imn of hunar. you will frivc il me if I aik this pnoce ' 

■■ If yuii lirifii; Lhn princv," miil I. inxiouii lu m<cuts hi jmilungrit «n nliwnci' on hi¥ pnit ui 
)« |ni«b!e, snJ ilni Itiinluii^ thiil wilii tim tuMsIiUice of thu liuatmuTi it ougbl Iw prnc^int 
■ciiH the petson of MmiOnn, anil rilher relwti him foi judicial punivhnicnt, at laku nvcu 
{mtling hiin lo instolU dnlli. 

Tbo headnnjui paiueJ fat a tnomcnl u if pondming (he ndvantagu of complying onJ id 
Bia gray eye twinkled with o Sf-iuilBl liutro, and his aallDW countetmtice seemed to gknr ' 
gtoM drJight, for a. few tuabuiU, wbm he nodded hi* h«Bd olightly and icfl thu RKmti tunui 
key behind him. I wnltnl mollunlcH Ull I suppoaed that he had advanced too tti to ptevc 
Icing heud, and then Rpplyini; my utiiiiwt eliHDgth lo (he anormoua macbijie thai atnol nt 
centre of the room, I moved it dour ngiUiii-t thu Hoot, cirtiun that \u trrlghl wnuM prasnil a 
■itible obstacle' to every atlcinpt to Gntcr from [he outside. When Ihia Waa ncnilnpliahed 1 
the window to look fbi the hoaimnn, who. I felt aute miwt. era l]»% have Twcbod the wall 
lurrcl, if he had conliimifd in die tame diraclioti under the balcony of the adjninins Umrt. ai 
■liKir by which the hiwec wai enleied from it waa opm. II waa plain that he bod leached '' 
m ailently that.thp eanieiiUicaa of my conterastion trilhin 111* room had prevrnlnl my lirai 
that he awnni; hinuelf noiacilfitBly up upon liiB laiTRce. and had gonr- into tbii cainie by an m 
which could nut have been very fiimly rwtlencd. What was the prceiw intention which 
poclcd to aceompUih by this hold effort 1 oould not know; nothing but a weU-fiTaoniled 
of cailiine mme dcciuvo advantage could juati^ any one in lueuniing ao piriloaa u riik aa 
(httiFled in tlic interior of the lasiUi neceaarily imiriied. The course, btiwev«r, wbich this 
bad taki^u, in wipuating himself from }Aa eomnulsa and adopting piulnbly the only nunthoil n 
filiated of approaching the building luccoaaf^lly, indieattd on hia part an uniuual familiarity 
the character of the plac^ and aufiigeateil Ibc proliatnbly of hie having in aome capacity 
aJnudy explored the way which he bjid now adventured on. I awaitfd with inlonee an 
icBolt of on undertaking on which uU my hopes of lile deinndwl. If the fiaherniDn inti 
flie th« builiUng within, nt do aonie other art of v«niteance, and then tMuni In bin tiBTk and MCtqn 
1 miglit hope thai ho would Ri-n|i|>ear brfon; the arrival nf tho man whom 1 had acnl off and Hut 
J migbt avail u^spjf of hia a«istancc to escape. If he dcMgtied to kA the presence of the princv 
and aosaaainalc him on the apol. with whatever coiis«iucnce« to bimaetf and bii own life the Mow 
mi^t occBsiaa, it was protnble that the deetruetion of the maalet would *npn 
«r hiR ojdora, and that my doUtetanre might eventually take place. 11^ however. Ibn deaign of' 
featlnB intru.ler was in make his way lo the oppoaile aido of iho caitle, In order tu giw admiUi 
lo Ilia rolnpinipna who wurn there asaembled, or tukc some other action in eotieen with Ihem, vl 
cdnenil hiuiwlf in tlic interior of the building, till at a convenient hour he might take aom 
tout step — upon either of thean luppnsiiiaina, and they both nere Ulwly, 1 could cniFrtain 
of wiping the boaoflt I bod etriien for. but must resign myself to n death tenderad mine i 
by the offolta of delay 1 had needleaaly degraded my honor to efln-t. 

Fettered from doinx anything fiir my own relief, and divmcteil by the doubtful iasiioa nbich 
darkly dopcn^ft on the &W brief inataiiU. I awallod tlie event with an irreaisliUc DervDaa agitalian, 
which made every rapid raomml mark its pnss^o by a pang. 1 1iil«ned foi aomething that might 
give me Intelligenre of the hoaluuui, and with uncontrollable eagemetM my aenBca instinctively bent 
Uiemanlvea lo eUeit from the maddening smbess a sound of hope; for attention, wildly escii ' 
rouhl And no other purpoae for its piuidon ; and the vivid keenneaa of this vain intentnen mode 
cunacioQsneas of the scene around me ahnoel to Ikdc away, and in the Danieaeieei! of the ini 
oflbrt to wring a snttafoction from ibe dumtmea of the tims, I forgot the aitualion whcra ' 
what WHS de)H<ndir;g on the knnwlnlge that I sought. Eie long I waa rouaeil from 
Teverin by lb* sound of a door thrust violently open iu the puMagG or apaitmcnt which 
adjwtung turret. A cunfnard noite of feet auocMdcd, and the door WM again doaod as vehemently 
as it bod been opened. A ntniggling ensued, a* of persona scuffling and of some one borne along 
ogmnst his will. T( grew nearer and nearer, and, m a few moments, the atMetie figure of the bout- 
uun inued upon the balcony, bearing in his arais tbe diminutiva form of Prinee Mviiilxeii. 

Hi> closed the dmir behind him and turned [he key, and llie injured father stood with hb 
leas victim alone aliove the depths of the chafing wnvce. No voice hai) litoben the stillness 
■cnne ; the priuce, in tbe madncsa of hi* pride, had disdainnl lo call Gir dd while it might 
-availed, and it was now too late. The hoatnuui, leadbe the sullen fieer before him. walked t 
the terrace till be reached Iho end of it, where it joined with that which surrounded llie lower 
whieb 1 looked. He took from hia pocket n rope, and swinging himoelf up on ihc Iwlustiud 
aecured one end of il to a bar wtiich tan from one of the lowers to the other, at ilie dislaiux of i 
«t luur I«et Adui ibe point wheto the; Wuclied, and at an ckntion of five or mi fron tbo 
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He ihtn sprang doim ■nds Uwiitid a nooM upoa the other floctramity 06 tluroaid, ondLI petoAwtd 
that he was about to hang his victim on the spot In a few momnUs the ample appanUu wm 
pnepared, and faalBned ahont the neck of the prince, who stood mottonless with' m oomntRniioe 
Ihat flamed with a wild yehemenoe of aeom: the fiahennan then raised him in his anns^ and lifiaig 
him over the balustcia, with a stzength that it was idle to combat^ flung him off towards the wvIhm. 
The unhappy man made no xeastanoe to his efibrta, nor sought to stay himself against Ae fmme, 
hut just as he was thrown ofl^ sprang upwards, and catching the rope in his grasp) bald himself up 
hy his hand in the ain 

At that instant his 03^0 met mine as I gased dirough the iron ban of the window upon ^bm pn- 
gress of this extraordinary scene. His frame started and quivered, a deep throb oowrulssd taia 
hoaom, and several inehas of tho rope, which he held with a nexvoos grqpe, pasnd dnoa^ his 
fingers, ere he rec o vered- himself enough- to sustain his weight again; bat in a moment his taatiBM 
resumed their frigid iraaaafaility, and their former haughty ferocity settled' more daeply iqion them. 
The rude avenger of so-many wronga gaaed upon the feeble rafbge to wfaicfa the instinctive tanor 
of this wretched man had resortad, in the last moments of his frdling life, and- knowing how idla it 
was, and that it only added the stings of protracted remorse to a death which nothing could prevent, 
he looked upon him without making any attempt to strike down his hand from te hold wlliidi ho 
had taken. T«aBning upon tlie^dge of the grated vrindow of my prison^ which was not separalBd by 
more than three feet from the prnmn of the prince, I looked with breathless interest and awe upon 
the stemand fearful retribution that was so marvellously brought upon this cold and cruel hater of all 
that opposed his wicked selfishness. On the oppofdte side, at about double that distance from his injuver, 
the boatman was leaning on the balusters with his arms folded under him; and with a paarive hatred 
in his face, and a calm deadliness of detennination in his ^ance, was gazing on the oountsnanoe 
ef the man whom he was sending to his last account His features, though controlled and stilly 
bore the marks of deep excitement, mastered and smothered; the veins about his temples were 
■woUen and distended; his eye4)alls strained and enlarged, but unfaltering in their keen and steady 
fixedness upon those of the prince; and hb lips, which were somewhat compreissd, were fluahed 
hy the agitation of his bosom, but composed and motionless as if they had been maible. The feoe 
of Prince Menitzen was mazkod by a thousand wild and opposing passions, that met and vrrcstlsd 
within his npirit ere the bitter hour of his latest agony ; but the stem and commanding brow toM 
that self-possession still held its sway. His dark and lustrous eye, whose strength might have oot- 
glared a lion, sometiines fell with its unflinching fire, upon my countenance, and sometimes on that 
of his fatal foe, and sometimes rested, in a musing mood, on vacancy. (Gradually, his breathing 
grew harder and hardur, as his strength waned, and he felt that the period of possible endurance 
grew nearer to its close. Not a word had been spoken, and now, save the deep res|nretions of the 
prince, and the washing of tho waves beneath, no sound was heard while these three stood together 
waiting for the moment which would consign one of them to an eternal wortd. Presently the hand 
of the miserable man slipped along the rope as his grasp grew- feebler; his fingem beoaune purple 
smd almost black, and his arm trembled vrith a nervous violence whidi showed tfiat the member 
had pasnd beyond the limits of oontrol: the hand slipped again — and again*— and again. Whan 
likd last instant of mortal being had arrived, his face re4UHumed a wild and hellish shape that la- 
tained no likeneas of the human oountenanoe; he then uttered a deep yell of honor, that smote upon 
the ear like the shriek of a fiend plunged into a shorslesB lake of fire; and ffln g it ny off his hand from 
the hold which it had kept, in the next moment he was a stiff and livtd ooraa. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Ik a eatft tline tefctemcnti, within those walls, 
£sch robber chief upbeM hit anved halb, 
JMoff hit <^il will, nor less elate 
• Tbsn migfati* r heroet of a longer date. 

^hat want these outlaws, conqueror* ihouM have. 
But hittory^ paiehaied page to eal! them great ? 
A wider aaaee, an orwiniemed gtare ? 
Thdr thoiigbts were not lea dark, their aouk ai brave. 

ChUde Harold. 

Trx UcentionsneaB of despotic power, daikoned and depraved by the jury of deqnitic pasrion, 
^Mhioh I have described Prince Menitaen aa exhibiting, may oocasbn wonder or incredulity in the 
minds of those who have never trod those shores on which the constitutional vehemenoe and vio- 
lence of Asiatic blood begins to taint the steadiei purposes of Emopean selfishness. But those who 
have witneased the boundleas passion, on the one hand, and tho sabmissive acquiescence on tho 
other, which in eveiy Mahomedan country marks the sovereign and his dave, will be at no loss to 
comprehend the poasibility of a fer greater tyranny being practiaed tfian tfiat which baa been poi^ 
tnyed. Inhabitmg vaiiona: quartan- of the mountainous regiona of Cypras^ are to be fimnd 
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tj, hut cnrl an MHocniir ttnj of avB^uiainy power whiiji ii 
MM Kwt. The rniHpl™ at bobm vliirh (lenadv llm MiBJnii cncd. nnri whirli Itnd a BKaari 
■DOi^nation in llir hunuui lirrasi lliot RinkrE thrin prrvuil wlipmi>r llir; an intiaitati^. «lwv A* 
A«« d tbcit ndhirao at aothiiiK natr tlrmvlj dnu in tbi trrUmemtm it lib whiik iki; 
fnUI; iniflMi aai tf Chriaiiiniil]' bud wraugtrt no etb« fscml than m jilariiie ■ t<MKk on tW ia» 
(^aniUfcla eM«i.-ia> of npOaJ jariiiliirtH, bj pniTin^ Am nine of Ur «n ntlh )i< A* 
«f lUe hcmll«r. it nwoU hate wmught u UManr IcinptiMl Ijlcsain; ta «oci*iy ibnn anj oihsr 
■ktt haa bocu appUcid M> aoMliafala d» «■*■ at' maotiDd. 

Wbcn tbe <!tlaMK>pha damlvil ta (he hvl i-hapWr. wai ranuniDatnl. thp hnatmH rinoa 
haUnU. rpgMiiniR im rsanitnianDF of ritt pririn iritit aa ramnt iiniuiai, ntilil ht had 
knaaolf that thai cyr af Gmtv and TisRieiiaa naa lan-irr Ammi la trif l>l ; ba ibtn lanipd 
elawly,awi aMryaag btt i)m InlnaMr, «)>nHqt ilawu inM bi> iltilC Ttw totama Into wUdt « 
^kf'* afcmliiHl paavim \tai ■mTmffvi lui thiM^bi, bad apimmll} prrtmti<d Vm boai; at al MO- 
■ri»M of ny ptaHfia. I mlleil tii btni I^Nii tlur oiiidiiw. and ilRiHiaiibil kia sMMtaMr* in ca^^M^ 
fan tbr dnngran is vluek t K-«« centaad. Ua sUlW at lh> xnuid of av Tnirv, aad poeA lot ■ 
fttOe ntUlr in ivpiiat antf mii n Mij .^J at tbe muaiimc pa 
liuil br hiul tomr (lam. 

■■Wat," Mid hp, aflat a nwaniit'* nmaiA-Btba, to ap p a h wrf l)u>rliiiiB vhii-h I pat Bulh! 
- WaiU I will latin. Yph can be in no tnnncdbtr daiigiT," iiiriilriliff Ma haari W«anla ika "" 
form of PriiuT M«iiilien. 

" The eieiTUliuiKM in nt tUr iloar." ciled I, " luid wi[l be an uouiil ihnt lie 
Brini; ateiilaniv <a aaan u pnuiblr." 

TlM haai. tnpMt* Vy lb> pnaorful ann cf iBi mmm. tiUci npidly mwu* «ia tmtm M. 
TU hHtttam Anw k. m bAtr, oavr D» mckr Inlfl* th« bnundKl da* KHb hntar, KiddiaMiaK 
it arounil thn aauLhrm wnll, wu« qiiidily out iif xight. 1 WHited, iu lOmag ■niiel^i >ha inoa <f ifaa 
rflana on which my lifl^ wu plai^L'd. If (b* Uaa^aaawr af PrinM Mnniiipn, eiihrr learning Che fU« 
which hud brrollcn his mnstrr, or finding thnt hii oHbrla la diicovpr bim wuc utuiaiUng, won ti> 
teltini lo my (irison, he woukl. in the oiie case, be obedient to the order nhlch he had been 
vaiird iid to HUHptind, and in the otlier, would ba eamiul to deMrej whom he mighl sftorwi 
doipoiL I enlertained coirie hope of h«ins ahl* to exclude hini b; tuMiu of the bug* 
vhirh 1 hod placed againal the lUmi but, even if that aiailcd to prctenl him fram reaching 
opartmeiit fram (bat quarter, ibcre nraa another eninuice. the one hy which 1 had come \a 
biocknl by no <urh bnrrier. If that woa aueh aa ta gioa ndiniaiou to any one upon thai ude, 
waa not (erured by a key whirh wai remored by the priim, my hul hope of safely was alnicJl d( 

Some Ume paaaed bj, nml I neillier anw any token iif the iniial of tbe fmhrrman, 
indicadon uf the rntum nt llie riKCUtioner. The apprehrnnun which one ili-tay might alltnoattv' 
wu beii,^leDe<l hy dtp Mhec At lenitth, the Mita tnnaa of iba hcalMniin. a* bo fwibed agninsl th« 
hnfricadcddoornTiJdcmandriladniiwon.bdicated the anivnl of Iheiritit which I so di'oply drcndod. 
I made no reply to liii call but ptunled mynelf Qrmly eitiunst the miillodne, in a mimntr which I 
felt confident would enal'le me to [nvveiil the opening uf that door. With violent tlireata and oatln 
he continiiFil for aame minules Iu ImmI iipan tlie iinn panels and ineial an being admitted, 
remained profoundly ailai Pniieiil^. ha lioHaled fran haa ftfbelat ani apparently left tht 
I flattnied niyaelf that other duiies wliich mi^iurail him cbewbere. abliged bira to reliiiqoidi 
purpoae in respeot to me. While I woa lookini intCTilly in the djreciion where he hml ondeavt 
to rome in. a creahiiig noise from Himc part iif the niani behind me. ainole suddenly upon my 
and Cuming round I Uiheld die iloor liy wbich I had enCMid ihe apartmant, awung wide open, and 
the ob^ert of my droiul BtiindinK bcf'ire me with a Trnwriiite and mvugn oopxrt. He dri'W iVom bi> 
belt a [Uilal, and si^wllng with e btocioua gfaca. vaina wtllus > fwM of wbxic I Maail. ami saxed 
U)ion me for a moment wilhonl Bpenking. with aa w of mulura aail dewlly bale, tn lint mometit 
which seemed to bt the end of allooriUy hope to me. for niiim nnd iniemt were comHned to urge 
my ilnilrnniau, there Htuhed iipoa my eight a aparlxrie whidi kitwlled my boami with the gladneM ' 
«r triumph. 

The headnnaii taiaed Ms haiul hi apiv aie liy the luvk sad luial mt ta Iha guillutiiie fmm which 
mj escape hod once been so narrow. '■ Bi^ld," laul I, eJHUtiu^ my ana and pointing hi the 
window through whicb the figures of aon thut twenty meu. beuial liy tbe firitetoau, were vinblo, 
(Toenng the leilge of rocks with their light caiquci. and hiuLeniwt with thair glaaaiing woa|iona 
towacd the Ciatli;. " BehnU aiy avmigan!" 

Tbe otbcer Hlarted with moim'ntaiy ■niannwDl. bill ^iiiekly Facatived lias eampnaiire. 

" Tbey will be in time," saiil ba, wilb a wuilonic smila. ■* lii rvoiiie yiuu curfise ibrougli 
window and oonvoy it lo the grave. Foal' how can they cntJii !" 

" By the ume door that be cama out," aatd 1. poinliug Uuni^ die olhet window to the farm 
of Princo Menilien which was auafa-ndad bunaath. 

The face of the eieeulioner IdaMcbal witk a daaifly palanBB » h" gnwt Ofnn Ihc A-arful si^U 
tn a moment, heilarieil hisfkiy ^iwufan.Ma,aatlelH^pgUa|wtBl>*i<b>iin'^'" I must hara 
•nj money!" 
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Quick as the spring of tightning, I rushed past him Uuroagh the open door, and dragged it to| 
"behind me. It fiistened itself by a huge steel catch, and, shielded from my imprisoned foe, I stood 
alone in the picture gallery. 

I knew that the other door was fastened, and that there was no possibility of the headsman's 
escape. As soon as I felt myself relieved from impending danger, the duty of preserving the castle 
from the sack of an infuriated mob, presented itself strongly to my mind. The fisherman waa 
entitled to explore the pile in search of his daughter, who was probably concealed within it; but I 
determined not to be accessory to the admission of a lawless rabble, who should in no case be the 
judges of right or the punishers of wrong. I immediately hastened round to the passage which led 
to the door of the adjoining turret, through which the invaders were about to enter. When I 
reached the platform, the boats were just beneath, and their excited occupants were preparing to 
spring up upon it, and rush into the building. I raised my hand, and ordered them to pause. 

** It is in my power," said I, placing my hand upon the door, and standing within its frame, ** by 
closing this entrance, to exclude you from this castle. I admit you upon condition. Vengeance," 
pointing as I spoke to the form of the prince, " has already gone far enough. Promise me that 
if I give you passage, you will abstain from aU attempt to injure or despoil the building, and that 
one of your number will immediately convey me to the village of Chephali." 

The boatman, seeing that I was in a condition to render their hopes abortive, and annihilate the 
advantage they had seemed to gain, looked at one another with apprehension and doubt 

«* We will !" they at length exclaimed. 

*« Swear!" cried I. 

** We swear." 

I at once fiung open the door, and stepped down into one of the boats, which pulled up for the 

purpose of giving me passage. The sturdy arm of the waterman quickly brought me to the beach 

beneath GhephalL 

[To be e(mtiaiied.3 



THE PROPOSAL: 



A SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 
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A Garden. Enter James Fobrestlb and Mabt. 

Mary, And so, you never heard of the flower angels? 

James. Never: are you one of them ! 

Mary. Oh, you are mocking me ! 

James. Believe me, not — ^But, for whene'er I see you, 
Be't mom or ev*n, mid noon, or starry night, 
A flower sdll hangs on your breast, or in your hand, 
I thought perhaps you were a flower angel. 

Mary. No, truly ; but they're always near about me. 

James. What are they ? 

Mary, Happy spirits, whose charge it is 

To walk unseen about sll garden paths, 
And live in the fragrant neighborhood of flowers. 
No bud or blossom but hath such a keeper ; 
In dim, damp wood, or on wide, windy common, 
By loneliest marsh, where'er a flower may blow. 
Nursed in close gardens of man's fashioning. 
Or sown by that wandering seedsman, the free air, 
These angels haunt : the maid that on her casement 
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Sets a flower pot, hath one still watching there. 

And she that wears a flower in her vest, 

Keeps a good spirit hovering o*er her breast. 

I make you smile ; this b not city talk. 
Jama* Give me that rose you wear, for I believo 

Partly in what you say, — so give it me. 

That I may have an angel near to me. 
Mary, So you take mine from me ; well, 'tis no matter. 
James, Alas, you do not need such guardianship. 

But when this fiades, then whither goes the spirit ? 
Mary, I do not know, I ne*er did think of that; 

Perchance to some new-blown bud of the same kind* 
James. My angel then would leave me : I could wish. 

To have some flower growing ever near me. 

That should live as long as I did ; some sweet flowV, 

Whose loveliness and bloom would last my days. 

And whose good angel should be mine till death ; 

Know you of any suchi 
Mary, No, or, of none. 

The dcwB begin to fall, 'tis growing evening* 

Shall we go, sirl 
James, O, 'tis not evening yet; 

The air is warm and balmy, and the light 

Is bright on all the tree stems yet, dear Mary.. 
Mary, Nay, but look yonder, how the sober sky 

Hath suited all itself with modest gray. 

And see, where the moon upliAs her pearly brow 

Over that soft brown cloud. 
James, Ay, but look yonder. 

On my side of the garden, gentle mistress; 

The western heaven is full of rosy light, 

And on yon slope, where the finllow deer stand gazing^ 

How red the sunset falls. 
Mary, Look at the shadows, 

They're very long. 
James, They will grow longer, Mary, 

And night will come ; and after it to-morrow. 

When I must go from hence. 
Mary, Shall we go in? 

James, One moment stand beneath this blossoming tree. 

That drops its snowy stars to crown thy head. 

And let me, while I yet am at thy side. 

Gaze on that happy place that I must leave. 
Mctry, Nay, speak not thus, — these melancholy words. 

And the stealing twilight, fill my heart with sadness.. 

Must you indeed be gone ? 
James, I must indeed. 

The business I came hither to despatch 

Is all accomplii^ed, all things quite cleared up; 

One blessed week has passed like one diort day. 

And all is over. 
Mary, I am sorry ! 

James, Whati 

What arc you sorry fori 
Mary, That you must go : 

Shall you never come again? 
James, Will you give me leave 

To come again ? 
Mary, O yes, most gladly ! 

James, Maiy, 

We are not speaking to each other truly : 

The words that from thy innocent lips I draw. 

Might seem to some men warrant of a hope 

Which yet I have not, for I know thy thought 

Touches not mine. 
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Mary, I ^ nol mdcDraltad yeo. 

Fm very sony you BMisi g», I wooM 
Your cause had been much haidcr to maamwA^ 
Then you had staid here longpnr; Fd have ahown y<m 
Then, other walks, and favwHe pai^ of Bine, 
And we should have aeen the loaes Moom togrther. 
What is the matter, that yoa cover your eyes 
* And sigh 00 1 have I vcx'd you, Maaler Foneslart 

James. Hush, hush, thou fciry ! tfau is ail to» midi! 

lay this littk hmd upon my brect, 

And feel the tempagt <koo halt wiov^t in me. 

MSary. You fiightea me ! O, pray let go ny hand! 
'Tis evening B9ir, qaite evening, let'a go in. 

Jamts. Nay my hearths hamiDg, I must speak it alL 

Mary, I lo^ yoa! O, maiden, woids can't utter 
How much I love yo«! O no, do not leave me, 
Don't tremMe; dost thoo fear me, I, who'd gtvo 
My soul, to save thee from the smalkat harm? 

Mary, Let mc go to my brother! 8ir, this is not well ; 

You — ^you — ye o ih euki not h«ve said Aiis to me, 

1 can scarce breathe or stand — 

James. O, sit down here, 

I wiD not breathe aBOthcr woid ei love; 

Forgive me, bot (or pi^s sake atay here; 

Don't fear, I will Mt towli % kmd, I wffl not 

E'en sit beside thee. Ma^ 1 stnid here, Maxy ? 
Mary. Yes, sir. 
James, The moonlight shineo into your eyei^ 

And makwlhem lod£ like two soft streams of light ; 

Listen — fax down ia tho dark, irom yo«dw tkickf*^ 

What sound is that? 
Mary, kk tlio aightmgate: 

Is it not sweet 1 
James, Moat melancholy sweet ! 

Yet O, not half so sweet as thy sweet voiee. 
Mary, Vm bettet bow,, so pray let me go in. 
James, Shall your brother k»>w of all this secret talk? 

Shall I tell it him, and ask him if hell give thee 

To me, to be my wUe! Speak, Maiy, shall I ? 
Mary, Ask what dum wilt, I wifl stay here no loonger. {Ske rmsm omLy 
James. For mercy's saiw doa't leoive me ! She is gone ! 

Like some light vision of miearAly beauty. 

She's vanish'd ! B«t the chann she died around 

Remains. O Ueased sward her feet ha3M pressed . 

Be ever gmen! Thou happy, happy nxmiid. 

That did'st receive her beauteous fbrm, may flow'm 

Cover thee sweetly all tho live-long summer ! 

And thou, delicious cnrtaiiis of ftosh blossomsv 

May autumn ctowbi thee with a glonoos beaniig. 

Ye lovely ministiaiitB to man's delight. 

That seem so full of kindly sympathy 

With human joy, a lover's blessing on ye ! 

And be this place for ever hallowed ground. 

First left by winter, by the summer's aun firat fbond! {EsoL) 
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A TRUE STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was in the early history of the colony of Virginia, that Edward Famsworth came from Lin* 
conahire, England, to settle upon an immense inheritance of landed property, which descended to 
him as the eldest of " the House of the Famsworths.'' His &ther was one of the most reputable 
as well as most wealthy men of the old world, and was eminent in his day for the hig^ political 
trusts reposed in his hands. By the law of entailment — a law which has for centuries disgraced 
the statutes of the mother country — £2dward, junior, the eldest son of the " House of the Fam*. 
wortfaa," came into possession of almost all the family pn^per^, which thus rendered him, when ha 
came to Virginia, one of the richest men in the colony. It was long subsequent to the French 
encroachments upon the ancient colony when he arrived, but it was at a period when the erents 
were in agitation which produced the sanguinaiy struggles that proved the patriotism of many of 
the most noble men Virginia evei claimed. The immortal Washington, with his wisi^ifr- 
guided compeers, had given her a dignified stand, ranking her high among the colonies of the we^ 
tern world. They had early developed those principles which- gave a constellation of true patriots to 
the war of Uie American revolution. Mr. Famsworth soon caught the spirit of the days in which 
he Hved, and amid die fearful issue which ultimately drove hack the misguided authority of mo- 
narchical power, he vras ever found where duty and patriotism demanded his ready service. Ho 
was a couiageons and distinguished officer of the revolution, and shared the victory and ^017 of 
erne of the most fearful battles of that eventful fight 

Edward was the fiivorite son of this patriot aire. He was a remarkable young man, and as tfaa 
ftllier looked to him to support the future dignity of his house, and the high renovm of the £wiily, 
every advantage which influence and wealth could impart were freely extended to prepare him for 
his future greatness in the ** House of the Famsworths ;** and, accordingly, he was sent over tfaa 
waters to complete his education at the university of Oxford. He had scarcely finished his educft- 
cation, when ^e mournful intelligence was sent him that his patriot sire had, from his labors in tfaa 
Congress of Uie new world, been followed to t6e tomb, mourned by the American nation, as ooo 
who had freely offined up his time and treasure in the sacred cause of universal liberty. 

From the early histoiy of the colony of Virginia, the andent family of the Musgraves had been 
planted upon her territory. They had preceded the Famsworths in settling themselves upon their 
plantation, which was in the immediate neighborhood of the immense possessions of the former. 
From the first, the two fiunilies were intimately knit together in the bonds of social intercourse 
They formed, we may almost say, one family, for the members of each participated in the pleasures 
and enjoyments of the other. Helen Musgrave was the only daughter, but the third child, of ^ 
Musgraves. The two sons had become settled in life, the wealthy parent having given them 
thdr portion of the family wealth, and Helen was looked to by both parents as the heiress of 
all the other property, excepting the mother's life estate, if she should survive her husband.— 
This feeling was fostored much by the education of their early lives; and it was, therefore, with 
great gratification that diey early discovered a growing affection between Helen and Edward* 
Whom they looked upon as evidently deserving of her hand, heart, and fortune. In fact, long bo- 
fore Edwfud returned to America from the university of Oxford, it was well understood that she was 
betrothed to him. 

6oon after this, on coming into the full possession of his immense estate, he purchased the 
desirable spot known as the << Oaklands," and built one of the most charming cottage omo^ which 
Virginia could boast, as the future home of himself and the adorable Helen. 

Edward was not only a most excellent young gentleman, bat highly appreciated. His wealth* 
tte hi|^ pedigree of h^ fiu^ily, and above all, the great good sense, the estimable qoalitiea of hie 
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mind, superadded to a warm heart and a most finished education, made him a young gentle- 
man of high consideration among his fellow men. He was elevated to represent his district in the 
popular branch of the legislature of Old Virginia, the year he could take a scat by his age ; and in 
the year but one afterwards, so great was the admiration of his virtues and his talents, he wae 
sent to the upper house, a political elevation which, at that day, in dignified and elevated Virginia, 
was as high an estimate as could have been tendered to his eminent qualifications by his fellow- 
dtizens. In a word, we may say, that few men ever won and enjoyed the esteem of his fellow- 
men to so great an extent as Edward Famsworth, and in no trust reposed in his hands did he be- 
tray his constituents or disgrace himself — a remark which we wish we could in conscience make 
spccting more of those who are entrusted with pubUc duties in the days in which we live. 



CHAPTER II. 

It has been well said, that *^ great minds often have great weaknesses.'' It was the spring of 
the year, if our chronicler has written it correctly, about the first of May, when Edward FaroB- 
worth was returning from the *< Oaklands,'' with his fast and most intimate friend, Wortley AllisoD. 

*< Well, Wortley, our nuptials are fast approaching.'' 

<* Not so fast, Edward, as I could wish them, were I the happy man." 

" You think so, no doubt, Wortley, but you have never approached so nearly to this fearful 
hend in the stream of Ufe." 

** No, Edward, that's very true ; but I would soon turn voyager on the crystal lake of matrimony, 
if I could win the heart of one so justly loved and admired as Helen Musgrave." . 

<<That may be so, Wortley; but you know nothing of what you are talking about; and I have 
long lacked courage to ask even you a question, which is all the world to your friend. Wortley, 
smile not in derision, when I ask if you think Helen loves me for myself alone?** 

" My life upon it, Edward, she does." 

** Tm glad you think so, and I would not have you think that I think otherwise. It was a foolish 
whim that crossed my mind, Wortley, and I beg you will never bestow upon it a second thought.'* 

" Indeed, Edward I shall not, for I do not think it was worthy of 9i first one." 

*< Well, W^ortley, I thank you for your pleasantry, for I feel it is well deser\'cd." 

Great preparation.^ were made for the nuptials. The union of two such houses as these wav 
no ordinary occurrence. No nuptials had at that day been solemnized in Virginia, that had ever 
been looked to in their approach with so much interest, both in consequence of the univei^al esteem, 
in which the parties were held, and the distinction and extent of their respective families. 

The good ship Atlantis, at that period in our commercial intercourse with Liverpool, employed 
mostly as a merchant ship, on its return to America, brought over many of the relatives of both 
houses, who had determined to visit their friends in Virginia, and have the double pleasure of at* 
tending the wedding and visiting their relatives besides. 

Among those who thus came in the Atlantis, was Eleanor Churchill, a sweet little cousin to 
Helen Musgrave, by her mother's side. Eleanor Churchill was at that witching time of life, ^ sweet 
seventeen," when she arrived. She was five feet six inches in height, of symmetrical form, with 
blue eyes, auburn tresses, and a face of " roseate hue and pearly white ;" of winning manners, well 
educated, intelligent, open-hearted, frank, generous to a fault, and in short, one of the sweetest girls 
which the imagination of even the poet can conceive. She soon became a very great favorite 
wherever she went, and none appeared more delighted with her than her own relatives. 

It was a matter of course that so pleasant an event nas a visit from so many kind relatives from 
over the water would be hailed with much hilarity and rejoicing. Magnificent levees rapidly fol- 
lowed ; all the Musgraves and the Famsworths displaying no Uttle rivalry to see which should 
eclipse the others. 

On Tuesday evening, the mansion of the Musgraves was thrown open to an immense crowd. It 
was not only one of the largest levees, but one of the most brilliant, that had ever occurred at the 
mansion of Pleasant Ridge. All the world was there. The rich, the intellectual, the refined, 
and the beautiful, the sweetest of the sweet maidens of Virginia; but of them all, Eleanor, 
the handsome, vivacious, fascinating Uttle sylph, who had recently come from the high courts of 
fashion in the old world, was the universal theme of admiration. 

It was late ere the immense throng withdrew, and when they did, the beautiful Eleanor gracefully 
encircled her arm within the proficred one of Edward, who waited upon her to her carriage, to 
drive home with his mother, with whom he insisted she should pass a few days, at *<the villa of the 
Famsworths." ^ 

When Helen retired to her room that night, she discovered that she had unintentionally ^uned 
tipon her finger the brilliant diamond ring which Eleanor usually wore, and which she had sportively 
placed upon the wedding finger. In the morning about twelve, Helen ordered her carriage, and 
drove to the villa. 
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Edw&rd was still there, to welcome his betrothed one. After the pleasant salutations of the 
mornings Helen, gently taking Eleanor's snow-white hand within her own, said, " My dear, did yoa 
fiot miss yonr brilliant? let me restore it to your hand." 

•* Why, Helen, if you hav'n't put the ring upon my wedding finger ! That's an omen ! Now 
I shall supplant you," half uttered she, as she riupped like a fairy across the room, and commenced 
playing, « Whilst with village maids I stray," accompanying the piano with her sweet but plaintive 
▼oice. 

•* There are stranger truths than that uttered in jest," said Edward, as the servant brought in the 
cards of the Misses Wingate, which put an immediate stop to the conversation. 

The Wingates belonged to the dignified and wealthy families of Virginia. They never gave a 
party without its being a jam of the caste, fashion, and beauty of those days. All the world wa« 
there, and since the charming Eleanor was to be *< the lion," (or " lioness," perhaps we ought to 
say,) of the occasion, Edward told her he thought it far better that he should go with her early, 
and without first calling for Helen, as had previously been arranged. The carriage was ordered, 
and they accordingly drove to the Wingates. When they arrived, they found great numbers 
already there. Many had not yet had the pleasure of an acquaintance wiUi Eleanor, and Edward 
found himself much occupied in introducing his fair charge, as she hung upon his arm, passing 
around amid the gay assemblage, as they poured into the brilliant saloons of Uie Wingates. 

The evening began rapidly to advance, when Julia Wingate passed Edward, who was still bear- 
ing the ** observed of all observers" upon his arm, remarking as she went, " Pray, where is Helen 1 
Did you caU for her r 

« No, we did not," sAid Edward ; " but I must send the carriage for her at once." 

** You will go in it, Edward," said Eleanor. 

** It will make no difierencc, Eleanor, if I do not ; and, since it is so late, I think I will not" 

The carriage soon arrived within the court at the mansion of the Musgraves. The footman an- 
nounced that Edward had sent the carriage for Helen. 

** Is Edward there, mother ?" asked Helen. 

'' The footman, my dear, says he could not leave the party, there were so many to introduce to 
our charming cousin." 

** Mother," said Helen, I do not feel so well as usual, and I beg you would go to the WingUtes 
without me." 

*' If you aze not well, Helen, let the carriage go back without either of us, for I cannot go unless 
you do." 

<< Then, mother, let us both go ; perhaps I shall feel better when I get into the air." 

As the nuptials between Edward and Helen were to take place early in the following month, of 
eourse the wedding was the theme of conversation among many of the most intimate acquaintances 
of Helen, at the party. 

« How I envy you, Helen," said her intimate friend, Josephine Wingate, smilingly. 

** You need not," said Helen, ** for the nearer I am to this important event of my life, the sadder 

grow." 

" That*s for joy," retorted Josephine ; " sure I am, it can be for nothing beside." 

" What would I give to be the wife of him who is not only the handsomest man in this assem- 
bly, but the one of all others who is best qualified to fill here ^e office of gallant to the most charm- 
ing belle from the high courts of fashion and etiquette in the old world?" 

It was quite late ere the levee began to dissolve, when Edward, having been exclusively devoted 
to the fair Eleanor, the beautiful, vivacious and charming attraction of the evening, gave the other 
arm to Helen, and they walked to their carriage to return to their respective homes. They alighted 
but a moment at the homo of the Musgraves, and then Edward and Eleanor re-entered the carriage 
to depart for the viUa of his worthy mother. 

As the outer door turned upon its hinges, and Helen and her mother walked into the little back 
parlor, they threw themselves upon the couch, Helen remarking that she never felt so depressed at 
a party in her life, asjshe had that evening. 

In the morning, « note came from Edward, asking Helen if she would join in a party that had 
just been concluded on, to visit the Virginia Springs, the spot of most fashionable resort at the time. 
** I will call at eleven to^ay, with my carriage, for you, Helen." Helen returned a note, saying 
she did not feel well enough to go that day on so long a journey of pleasure, but urged Edward to 
go with " our cousin, by all means." Immediately on the receipt of this note, Edward drove to 
the home of Helen, and stated that he would not go on the party of pleasure, if she did not go 
with them. But Helen made the sweetest entreaties that he would, averring that it would not ba 
gratifying to her if he did not 

•*' VIThat shall I do," said Edward to himself^ as he left the mansion, after a few hours' stay'; 
^ must I go without Helen ; and yet how can I test the affection of her who is to be mine for life, 
if I do not go? Yes, I will go, though Wortley did laugh at me for my doubts. No, no, I do not 
doubt Helen, I doubt myself, and Til go with our friends to the Springs, to get rid of my fooliflll. 
mrhims, amid the gay pleasures of that feshionable spot" 
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AlrttteiiflM) Ihew minted Iwhioiintb mwmi; know well cangk ItWa^iiigi aai 
df Mch pbooH nd k k ti wrafat o muHGMHuy l» neomi ha« the m a aot ^ nwi g ooevoeBon dP 
pleasure-party. Eleanor was, of course, tbe <<fiweigB lady of dalfaiedoB,'' whom aU aoHghk ta k^ 
eoBM acqnaintfld wkh; and if Edward kad bd other motive tkan a mere gratifiction of hia prida 
flf gallaiilrj, to be tiw eonalaiit attendant of audi a lady mighft have been allowed la that 
probation of which all men in fashionable life are susceptible. 

Eleanor, in the happy enjoyment of the most congenial temper, embarked with unreserved 
fldness in the pleasures of diastenod and elevated convenation. Surrounded, as she otbm. wiaa^ 
by many of the first minds of Vixfinia, it was surprising to witness the familiarity with whkh 
she ^»kc of the charms of the ancient clasoca, or of the people, scenes, mannen, and hiBtpry of 
the modem states of the old world; and yet she appeared free from the burden of though and evinead 
die fluency of her colloquial ' powers through the extent of the subjects which came i^> for coavar- 
aation. Edward, howevw , in the nudst of the gaieties that surrounded him, was occasionally o^ 
presKd with meditations, as unlike those which had come over him at other critical perioda of b^ 
Ufef as was the builder of the tempfe of Ephesus unlike the mod incendiary who destroyed iL H« 
wrote to Helen on the morning but one after they reached the Springi, saying that he would go np 
£)r her if she felt inchned to join the party. ** Pray, say you will come, Helen, to witness the un- 
bounded admiration with which our channing cousin is welcomed here. She is regarded aa tlM 
most accomplished and beautiful lady who has ever been the wonder at the 8pringa» or haa aver 
visited these shores." 

** Mother," said Helen, after she had perused the letter of Edward, evidendy with great emolaoi^ 
** sec how kindly Edward speaks of our sweet little cousin. He wants me to go down and witneas 
the homage of all hearts to her beauty and accomplishments; but, I cannot tell how it ia, yet I ne- 
"vcr felt so averae to joining in a pleasure-party ; and I know I should cast a diade over their plea- 
■nrea if I went I cannot go, mother;*' and she seated heraelf at her escritoir, to tell Edwaid so 
in a hasty note. 

The reader can better conceive than we can describe the emotions with whidi Edwanl reoeived 
^e letter of one whom he loved to adoration, and to whom he was to be so soon vnited in the 
bonds of matrimony. He felt that he had assumed a part from which the better feelinga dP 
hsB nature rebelled, and this, too, on the eve of his wedding-day. ** Have I planted a pang of 
distress in the bosom of the angel of my affections! O ! I will wipe away every glimmer of dis- 
trust by a life cf entire devotion to my Helen. And yet gracious God ! I may have gone too far in 
this masquerade of my feelings. What ifl — No, no, I must not recede, for then I should acknow- 
ledge my suspicions, and consider myself unworthy of the sweetest angel that ever lavidied hivo 
on BO fiurtidious and foolish a heart." 

" Why, Edward," said Eleanor, entering the apartment unobservedly, « how ^oomy yon look-* 
are you unwelll" 

« Only sad, that, vrith your bouyant s^Rrts, you had absented yourself so long." 

« Is that all, Edward? — well, I hope ttie piano is not so much out of tune as your &ee appealed 
to be when I came in," she remarked, as she seated hereelf at the piano, and commenced a sweet 
melody, running in these words : 

From stem to stem the vrild bee sips 

Its honey from the bloom, 
And robs the blossom's leafy llpa. 

And revels in perftime. 
But when the flowret yields iti dyes. 

He comes not to its cup. 
But leaves the heat of parching skies. 

To drink its sweetness up. 

O ! this is Love, that beauty knows* 

Which tends it for a while, # 

Then round a newer image glows, 

And wears another smile: 
When youth is rife with maiden dbarms, 

The heart no claim denies, 
• But when distrust the soul alarms, 

It joys in other eyea. 

^ I ynj jon, Eleanor, sing some more sportive air. I bdicve I do need a little rooaing of my 
ipirita thb morning.*' 

** Excuse me, cos, fer a short time, as I promised to step into the psiior of the Perleys," aid 
Eksnor, as she ikif^ped acrosa the room liks s sylph, anging in moat many mood as die itmi: 
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I do not well know, and I never could teU, 

Why gallants so oft are untrue, 
Why always some evil the suitor befel. 

Who doubted the maiden he knew. 

And, in a short time afterward, as she returned, she skipped in, singing more light-heartedly ibam 
Wore, if possible : 

How sweet is the valley, and green is the glen. 

Where the cottage of Ellendale stands, 
Where, away from the .wiles and the jmises of men, 

Lives the lass of the wild Ibrest lands. 

"^I like that song, Eleanor ; sing it to the dose, will you V said Edward. 

** Oh, I do not recollect it all now, and this verse only recurred to my memory while the Miase* 
Periey and theif mother were portraying the romantic situation of theb cottage home at Ellen- 
dale, to which they insist we must accompany them, on their return home on Thursday raomiag^ 
to pass a week with them.'' 

** I would go, Eleanor with all my heart, but you know our nuptials are to take place on Mon- 
day week, and it would not be possible for us to reach home in season to prepare." 

** Well, that's true; I did not think of that How I should like to go to EUendale witH tfaa 
Peiieys. Let me manage, Edward. I will write to my dear Helen, and I know she will put off the 
wedding a week on my account. Don't object, Edward," seeing that he appeared quite averse t9' 
this proposition, added the light-hearted girl ; *< I will teU Helen that I make you go with me t& 
the Perleys, and all will be right ;" and so saying, before Edvrard had a chance to utter scarcely •' 
word, she had written the note, and despatched a servant with it to the poetroffice. 

It would be impossible to picture the emotion with which' the devoted Helen opened the note 
from Eleanor. She read and re-read its contents, and yet she doubted that she had read theai 
right ** Grone with Eleanor, to the Perley's and^ the wedding must be put off!" She reopened 
the note, and read it again — ** Not a line from Edward. We were to be wedded on Monday week. 
Well, Eleanor says she * made him go.' He would not have gone, if she had not over-pe^ 
■uaded him. No, I know he would not ; and yet, why did they not think to postpone their visit 
to the Perley's till after the nuptials, and we might all have gone together to EUendale 1" And 
she sunk down upon her couch, every fibre of her system convulsed with the deepest emotions, at 
the extraordinary contents of the note she had so often read. 

On the morning following, she received a letter from Edward, corroborating what Eleanor had 
written, and making a thousand apologies, laying all blame upon Eleanor, who had persuaded him 
to do what he must ask her to forgive. Helen appeared more solemn on the perusal of Edward's 
letter, but it was obvious that it was the calmness of deep disappointment, at so unexpected a delay 
in the most important event that could occur in her life. 



CHAPTER III. 

ELLnrsAUL was all the romance and beauty that the Perleys had described, and Eleanor enjoyed 
herself much, as she did everywhere. All was gaiety and hilarity. But Edward was unhappy, 
and although he attempted to stifle his feelings, at the end of the second day he begged that bia 
kind hostess would permit him to leave EUendale. 

** Eleanor must not go so soon," said Mrs. Periey, to which the daughter warmly responded. 

** Then," said Edward, " I wiU go and prepare for the wedding, and return for Eleanor, as sha is 
to be bridesmaid." 

** That must do, Edward, if you wiU go ;" they aU exclaimed at once ; and the servant in a 
few momenta brought his carriage, and he was on his way to the h<»ne of his adorable Helen. 
He drove at once to the mansion ; but, as he crossed the threshold, he felt as if a speU were upon 
him, and as he entered the little l%ck parlor, he found Helen, with his letter from the Springs upon 
her table, but she instantly attempted to conceal it, by placing over it the book which she had 
in her hand. 

** I could not stay, longer, Helen, as you did not join our party at the Springs." 

** Why, Edward, where is Eleanor 1 did she not come wiA youl" 

** No, my Helen, the Perleys would not let her leave so soon, and I have come without her, to 
ask- forgiveness for having staid so long. It wss all the fault of Eleanor, Helen." 

** So she wrote me, Edward, and I must forgive her for doing so, for our charming counn ia th« 
attraction that wins aU hearts," added Helen, in a halfHrappretMd ton^ 
TOL. IT. — ^jro. I. M 
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«< But, Helen, you desired me, or I ihoald not have gone ; and now let us think no more of that, 
but prepare for anoUicr event." 

« Perhaps,'* quickly replied Helen, ** Eleanor may have another EUendale to visit first" 

Edward felt the rebuke in the depth of his soul, for he knew it was deserved ; but rallying his 
afflicted feelings, he said that he would ask Wortley to see that all should he ready for Thursday 
evening wefek, ** if you do not object, Helen !" he added, glancing at the face of her who was 
the world to him, as he felt conscience-struck that he had not taken the most justifiable steps of late 
towards the sole object of his affections. 

It was now only eight days to the wedding, and although all things had been once arranged, 
fltill, now that the nuptials has been postponed, the great numbers of friends were to be re-advised 
of the evening upon which it was to take place. The intervening time was expended, as the 
reader will conceive, in those steps which always precede a wedding, and which it will be of no 
importance to allude to here. This was a coming event that had been looked to with great interest 
by the vast number of friends of both Helen and Edwaid, and the beautiful, the wealthy, and the 
elite of Virginia were on the wing of expectancy for the brilliant and happy nuptials between two 
of the most respected houses of the ** old dominion." 

Thursday night came, and the halls of the Musgraves were thrown open to as brilliant an assem- 
bly as ever convened in Virginia. At an early hour, they commenced pouring in, from all the sur- 
rounding region, and many firom a considerable distance, filled with the most joyous anticipationBy 
to witness the bestowal of the heart and the hand of the pride of her sex in Virginia, upon one 
who was equally admired for his devated talents, and manly virtues. 

Helen Mu^grave was that night to be given away in marriage. One of the most beautiful damsels 
of the fair daughters of a region which has been celebrated for the perfection of its ** angels of 
life," and the richest heiress in America was to become a bride. Decked in her bridal dress, the 
cbasteness and beauty of whidi were outrivalled only by the symmetry of her person, the mildness 
of her lovely fiu^ and the gentle modesty of her deportment, she was at last prevailed upon by 
her most intimate friends, to come from her dressing room, and mingle with the brilliant throng. 
It was by much over-persuasion that she did so, as her heart, now that the great event of her life 
had arrived, was not at all in unison with the gaiety of the throng that she must pass amongst, to 
become the << observed of all observers." 

<< Where is Edward, dearest Helen 1" inquired Josephine Wingate. 

« Gone for Eleanor, sister," quickly replied Margaretta Wingate, who had before understood 
that &ct from the mother of the bride-to-be. 

« When did he go, Helen V* resumed Josephine. 

« On Tuesday morning, my dearest Jose," said Helen, and as she locked arms widi her to walk 
into the back parlor, she add^ with deep emotion, though with an evident attempt at concealment, 
** I hope she has not again run ofi* with him to the Springs. He uhu to have been back yetter eve.** 

The guests were all too busy with each other, in seeing and being seen, Ho think much of 
die unexpected absence of Edward, in the first part of the evening; but as the evening b^gan to 
wane away, his absence alone became the theme of every heart, dthough, from the deep struggle 
that was evidently raging in the bosom of Helen, all appeared anxious to avoid any inquiry. 

« Why I do not doubt they are at the Oaklands," said Miss Ellison. 

** Yes, Helen, Wortley will go up to see, and hurry them down," added Josephine. 

** No, no," said Helen, «* they will be here soon ; they muit be." 

Wortley, however, stole from the throng, and rode to the Oaklands. It was an hour afterwards 
when he returned ; and, the first moment he could catch the eye of his sister Anna, he walked 
towards the window with her, to impart the mysterious intelligence which he heard at the Oaklands, 
that Edward had been persuaded by Eleanor to ride upwards of forty miles out of their way, to visit 
the Ghurchills, at Bloomingdale; and when they turned from the window, they saw Helen turning 
away also, quivering with emotion. She made a convulsed effort to appear calm to the company, 
and locked in the arms of Josephine and Anna, her most intimate female companions, she passed 
froai the great saloon ; and when she reached the large hall of the entry, she begged them to return, 
and permit her for a little time to retire to her room, to let her maids re-adjust some portion ef her 
bridal dress, which was unpleasant in its fittings. 

Hour after hour had now passed away, and the evening was far advanced. Anxiety and disap- 
pointment were depicted upon every countenance. The noble and high-minded mother of Helen 
sat in the midst of taste, fashion, and beauty, with a fond smile upon her lips, her heart ready to 
burst with fearful anticipations. None could tell aught of their forebodings; and some even 
thought of retiring in the bitterness of disappointment, at the extraordinary absence of one whom 
all loved and admired. At that instant, a carriage drove into the court-yard, when Edwaid and 
Eleanor passed into the front hall in great haste. 

^\ know you will forgive me, Jose," said Eleanor, catching her friend in her arms. «I ran away 
with Edward, to Bloomingdale. It*s all my doings; but Helen will forgive me, in her joy at 
the return of her Edward. Where is my dearest Helen ! We will now atone for all. Let 
us fly for the bride to the nuptials." And so saying, she ran up the firont stairs to the room of 
Helen, aooompanied by Josephine and Anna, with the quickness of tfaoaght 
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Joj and gladness now beamed forth from every countenance, and all hearts were boating )ug^ 
for the return of the absent one, and in the bright anticipation of the happy termination of all their 
forebodings. The immense throng was one unbroken scene of pleasure and merriment, which was 
jdoiie interrupted by loud laughs from above, causing many of the most familiar friends, accompa- 
nied by Edward, to run up stairs, in the buoyancy of their feelings, and in their anticipation of 
felidty, to meet the sweet smiles of the almost bnde, at the return of him who was to make hec 
his for life. « 

<< Helen, dearest girl, open the door," said Eleanor; « we are all here in waiting for the bride.*' 

No answer was made from within. 

** Now, Helen do not keep us longer in suspense. Pray do not pay our long delay in jesC, 
^diongh we do deserve it. I alone am to blame. Edward is guiltless.** 

« She serves us right," said Edward; ** but," he added, raising his voice, *<it is your Edwvd 
Ihat asks forgiveness, Helen. She that could never chide, will forgive one who feels that he wifjtit 
to ask for pardon." 

Still there was no answer. Many of the party had clustered about the door, with light hearts 
and meny faces. 

" Force open the door," said Eleanor ; « coz is canying her joke too fiur." Edward placed 
bimaelf almost unconsciously against the door, which yielded to the pressure, and the party mdied 
into the bridal chamber. 

« Forgive and forget, dearest Helen," said Eleanor, as she clasped Helen in her arms, at tfia 
jnme instant impressing a kiss upon her snow'white face, when she uttered a convulsive scream, 
4hat fluriUed to the very soul of all, and fell insensible on the floor, exclaiming, << O ! Qad ! Hnss 

IS DEAD !" 

The tmwedded bride sat by the side of the bridal bed, not one bracelet of the baidal dress had 
been removed ; the snule of forgiveness, playing upon her lips, but her pure spirit had gone to Him. 
who doubts not the constancy and love of the pure in heart 

It is imposrible to describe the scene of anguish that ensued. The imagination of the reader 
skme can draw that picture, nor would it be in the power of any delineator to portray the remone 
«f Edward. It is not many years since he occupied one of the highest offices in the gif^ of ths 
people of his native State ; and he never returned from his public toils, without visiting the grave 
of his departed bride, whose memoiy yet appears as fresh in his heart as though his head were not 
flhrered o'er by the whiteness of years. He expects to meet his Helen in heaven, and speaks with 
unbounded joy of the forgiving smile that played upon her sweet lips, as she reposed upon the 
n^edding bed, on the night of his brideless nuptials, in proof to his spirit that she will be his angel 
in the world that shall never pass away ! 

Eleanor, the heretofore light-hearted and joyous Eleanor, returned to her native land, *< with s 
tffoken spirit and a contrite heart," betook herself to a convent; and it was within the last two 
years, that she bequeathed an estate, left her by her brother, one of the most wealthy merchants 
of London, to found an Orphan's Allium, where those whom the world looked coldly upon, mig^ 
liave a home of comfort and of joy. 
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Jl motitkb's love, the fadeless light 

That glimmers o'er our weary way, 
A star amid the clouds of night 

An ever-burning quenchless ray. 
A guarding power, thro' good and ill, 

Where'er the truant footsteps rove, 
A-4:easele8s, flowing, sparkling rill, 

A fount of hope, a mother's love. 

A mothei's love, it whispers first 
Above the cradled infknt's head. 

And when those human blossoms bunt, 
Hex bosom's still the flowret's bed. 



When their bright summer day has past. 
And autumn clouds hang dark above^ 

It lingers round us to the last. 
That dearest boon, a mother's love. 

And yet how oft our footsteps roam. 

Thro' pleasure's bright, alluring maae^ 
Forgetful of the ties of home. 

And all the joys of earlier days. 
But, there's a charm to lure them back. 

And like the weary, vrandcring dove. 
The heart retreads its childhood's tradc^ 

To that one ark, a mother's love. 
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Hi stood a rock amidst the storm, 

On whom its rage had bant, 
And thousands gathered round his form, 

In deep and anxious trust; 
And long he stood, with bleeding veins, 

Through battles lost and won. 
Upon his pure and native plains, — 

The wild's unconquer'd son. 

'Twas vengeance nerv'd his valiant heart. 

And fir'd his fearless eye; 
That pois'd his deadly-pointed dart, 

And rou8*d his battle-cry. 
With soul of high heroic aim, 

UnmatchM in ¥rar or chase. 
His deeds had made his martial name, 

The champion of his race. 

He led his warriors forth to fight. 

In silence and unseen. 
And in the skirmish and the flight. 

Blood stained the trampled green ; 
He knew the race that red men wrong'd 

Were gathering in his land. 
And where their legions thickest throng'd, 

He fought with boldest hand. 

He met them on the everglades. 

And chose his battle ground, 
And in the swamps and forest i^iadM, 

Their weltering dead were found. 
He lur'd them round his marshy camp^ 

Beneath a burning sky. 
That scath'd them with its sickly damp 

Befoie their ranks could fly. 

He chas'd them on the barren sands— 

He feird them on the shore — 
He scalped them by his savage bands. 

And left them in their gore. 
He sent his war-whoop from the wood> 

And swept the tented plain. 
Then hied him back in solitude. 

To plot revenge again. 

Untam'd he struggled wild and tiied^ 

EntrenchM in Indian art. 
Till mesh'd he bow*d to foes defied, 

Betray'd and cniah'd in heart; 



And with him fell his followers strongs 

A firm and cherish'd band — 
The few from out a mighty throng, 

Overcome in heart axid hand. 

His strifes were o'er — ^his battles fougjbt— 

The lull of anguish near — 
The arrow's point its mark had sought. 

And he the wounded deer; 
And, as the stag with bleeding side 

The covert strives to gain. 
He felt the shaft his heart divide. 

Yet long'd to keep the plain. 

They bore him from his glorious dime, 

And bright sky's beauteous dome, 
From wild wood, lake, and scene si^lizne^ 

And all the joys of home ; 
And bound in power's relentless thraU, 

Unseen to weep or smile, 
Consign'd him to a dungeon's wall. 

Within some far-off isle. 

His brow retained the snow-white phii pi^ — 

His form the chiers attire— 
And yet would transient hope relume 

His dark eyes wonted fire: — 
He would be free— but all was gone 

That warm'd the warrior's soul ; 
And backward, league nor weapon drawn. 

The tide of doom could rolL 

He mus'd upon the lake's clear stream. 

Beside whose margin green. 
The maiden of his love's young dream 

Possess'd its feirest scene; 
And reck'd not, while the world grew dim^ 

Of battle, wrong, or shame. 
But thought of her who lov'd but him, 

And, dying, breath'd her name. 

His bones they laid in lonely ground. 

And left him in his grave, 
And rear'd the exile's crumbli^ momid 

That looks upon the wave. 
His warriors on the barrens wept, 

His lov'd ones by the shore. 
While he amidst his fbemen dept. 

To guide his race no more. 



DEEIVATION OF NAMES 
AFFKED TO VARIOUS PLACES V?OK THE AMEWCA.N CONTINENT. 



UPOjIl^ 



Tbi Gvtr ur t^r. Lawmuici was diiworated b; JnfquM Cirlin, the Fumdi lUvisMor, on S 
Lawrenon's ilajr. Tiu> mer of OisiDt was alkiwirds called b; the niime of lis renpieiU. 

Casiri, in a iipeciiitiiii nf the Inngmge of the countiy givan hy Hnkluyl, npiifiea " it town, 
JEonnaf a. in (he Itoquots, i:enunlj moaiu a lown, but Doctor Malbec, and other colebratcd ■aihoi 
opine thai Canuln la a comiption of am nada, the word* used b; the ditappoinlfd ^imiarda \tt , 
Iha >n>ch for gold — mmnin^ " aothtit^ hen," 

QtiKBic is on Indirni word, slcnifyin*; b hti glrul. 

MnnTHML, fconi lwi> f rencli tvoiila (Mont Real) compoandtd bj Jacqae* Cntint.and heaunrGd 
Itpon the bill abovo the liuUnn loim, lIucholiisB, ftoio bis viaioiui of future wealtli unJ pro^icn^. 

VaiHaar frnra two Fieneh wotdx, Vcr uid Mont, ui^iffing Green Mounliun. 

M«»iitcHU!iiTT5 is BUpjKMcd to bfl B cortupiion of MuBBsoit, tho Indiui king from whom tb« 
land WHS chiefly punbaaed. 

BuaTon was ao aanied bjr Ootlon, llie lint miniilOT in New Eugland, in lacmory of Ma naltn . 
place in Lincolnshire, EnglniuL 

Pltmocth, in Msasachuselts, nweiviid ita name from the Fil^m Fathers, who cipcrienead 
niwb kindnem from the inhabitants of Plymouth, in Doionduic, EngbDuI, when intra tn, by Mteas 
«f weoiher, oftfr their first Mabaihalion from l,ejAa\. 

Most of the Engliah iismes in tbr New England States owe their origin to Uie paitialitj «viaoH I 
bj Iha oiiginal settlers to thinr places of rreidcncfl in the old counlr7. 

PaDTiDKxcK, B. L, WHS named bj Koger WiUiams, whon, b ll>36, ho landcil there, after b 
(Sputsion from MamachuHrtta, to exjircss his unbroken conRrlenne in God's goodnesa. 

CsKiricTicirT is a corruption of Cannonicus, on Indian Sachem, tho owner of land on i 

Block IiiLiiin, from Adrian Blok. a Dutch navigator, who sailed thruugli thi; East R 
explored the caul ai far a« Cape ('od. 

Nsw YonK, originall}- Manhattan Island lioin the Indians who peopled that dislrict, w 
New Netherlands in 1614. being then held bj the Dutch. In 1664, it surrendered lo Iho English, 
and was named N*w York, in honor of the duke of York, brother to Charles II., and afterworda 
Jaiues n. 

Losit IsLivn, so colled from its loni^ of shore, being one hundred and twcnt; miles long, bj 
scarcely ten broad. It wu named by Thonioa Dermer, who established Ihe foil of ita insular po»- 
lion. May SD, Ifllt). It was originally called Nissiir, after the German duchv uf that name. 

The HuDson river n^oavcd its name ham its discoierer, Heiurich Hudson, tho famous Dutch 
BSTigatoT. 

Al-asiTT. called Fori Orantti' when under Dutch dominion, received its prc&'nl name in !664, at 
Ihe lime oF ihu aarreniler of tlir Nsw Netlierlanda lo the Enelish. It recvivrd llie second name.oc J 
Scottish title, at Jamea, duke aC York and Albany, afterwards James It. of England. ■ 

ficNtxicTADA is the German word for a pine hurcn. I 

Lake CiAMrLAin, from Samuel de ChompUm, a French na»al officer of the serenteentli crak> ^ 
tojy, wbo gsllnntly dvfended his cotinlry's cnuse in Ihe old CnniJisn wsr. 

Statin Islisd, ibp Dutch name for States Island, when under (be dominion of (he Dutch StalM 
General. 

Naw JaaatT. from Sir Goorge Carurel, nf Devon, Engbmd, who originally come from the islo 
of Jersey in Iho EnijIiBh Channe!; on June 83, 1664, be received u grant of flic Iniid from Jaraeo, 
duke of York. Elizabethtown, onre tlie capital a( New Jersey, was calkd ofti'r his wife, the lady 
Carteret. 

Caps Mat, N. J., etie of flie Delaware Capes, from Cornelius Mey. a Dutchinsn, who ascended 
ib« Delaware nl ieS3. 

PmBsnT»3r» was oripnally intended to be named Siflvaaia, from (he wtiodv nuturs of lh« 
Iirtj. but Ihe ori^nal tpltlcrs insisted on adding tlic name of the founder. Penn. 

WiLEEtaiinii, PeniuylTanin. frun Wilkes and Borre, two cekihniCed menilicjB of ihe British 
Parliameat, who were favorable to American Independence. 

PiTTsicaou was originally Fort du Quesne, named alter a ci'lebrftled French general command^ | 
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ing in the old Canadian wars. It waa afterwards named in honor of William Pitt, Lord Chatham^, 
a staunch supporter of American rights in the British Parliament. 

DsLAWARB, from Lord Delaware, who, in 1610, was Governor of Virginia. 

Ghbistiava river, the recipient of the Brand3rwine, held on its hanks the first Swedish settle* 
xnent in America. It was named after the little girl who then filled the throne of Sweden. 

Martlanb was named by lord Baltimore, in honor of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and queen of Charles I. — not after the English queen Mary, as elsewhere asserted. 

Baltimore, from George Calvert, first lord Baltimore, who received a grant of land (Maryland) 
in 1632, in lieu of his possessions in Newfoundland, from whepce he had been driven by the French. 

An KAPOLis, Maryland, in honor of queen Ann, after the conquest of Acadie by her forces. 

Cape Henrt and Cape Charles, at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, received theiz names from 
the sons of king James I. of England — Henry, prince of Wales, and Charles, duke of York, after- 
wards king Charles I. 

James River and James Town, from king James L of England. 

Virginia was called after the virgin queen Elizabeth of England, by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Elizabethtown, Elizabeth Ritxr, and Elizabeth Citt, Virginia, were also nominated is 
. honor of her majesty. 

Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, was named after Sir Walter Raleigh — ** the friend of 
the infant south." 

, The Carolinas were named by the French, after Charles DC., (Carolus,) not after the English 
goeen Caroline, as elsewhere stated. 

Charleston, by the English, after their monarch Charles. 

Lexington, Kentucky, was named by some travellers, who were camping out on the spot where 
the city now stands when they heard of the commencement of the war of independence at Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Nashtills, Tennessee, after General Nash, of North Carolina, who fell at the battle of Ger<- 
mantown. 

Louisiana, originally held by the French, was called by father Hennepin, the celebrated travel* 
ler, after the French king Louis XIV. 

St. Louis and Louisvillk were named by the French, in honor of the Bourbon monaichs. 

New Orleans, foundcnl by the French in 1717, was named after Philippe, due d'Orleans, then 
Regent of France. 

Florida, from Pascua Florida, the Spanish name for Palm Sunday, the day it was discovered. 

St. Augustine was so named by the Spanish general Melcndez, because he discovered it on the 
28th of August, St. Augustine's day. 

Detroit, from a French word, signifying straits, or narrow sea. W. E. B. 



I THINK OF THEE. 
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I THINK of thee at evening's calm. 

And in night's soul-voiced hour. 
When all around is softly hush'd, 

As by a spell of power; 
When gleams of childhood's joyous days 

Come thronging round my heart ; 
And dreams of hope and love are there 

That will not all depart ! 

Oh, oft in mepioTy thrills again 

Thy witching smile and tone- 
Sweet as the wind-harpsr— echoed aye 

To mine in unison. 
I decm'd thee not so very dear 

Till thou wert &r from me ; 
But fww thou'rt ever in my thought^ 

My dreams are all of thee. 



I think of thee at mom, and midst 

The world's bewildered throng ; 
">Vhere Pleasure wakes her every wile^ 

And Hope her syren song: 
And deeming thou art still the same 

As once thou wert to me. 
My heart from earth's cold mockery 

Exulting turns to thee ! 

Oh ! every word or kindly look 

Thou e'er to me hast given. 
Is on my heart's " unvarying page" 

As 'twere with diamond's graven. 
But thjou art changed/ — the flowers of Hopr. 

On life's bleak waste are cast; 
And earth has but one joy for 

The mxxovt or the fast! 
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THE STRANGE DISCOVERY. 



Thbrs was, some few years ago, in one of the streets leading from the rue St. Honore, an hotel 
known by the nanie of the Renard d'Or. It does not exist at the present day, hut at the time I am 
speaking of was much frequented by persons from the south of France, who came to Paris with 
the intention of stopping a few days. Amongst the persons who were in the habit of residing there^ 
during their stay in our metropolis, was a Madame Laimay, the widow of a rich banker of Bor* 
deaux, who came every year for the purpose of receiving her dividends, and transacting such othec 
business as circumstances might require. On her arrival late one evening from Bordeaux, she was 
informed, by the landlady of the Renard d'Or, with a profusion of apologies, that unless Madame 
would for once put up with a small room, containing two beds, she should be unable to accommo- 
date her. To tliis Madame Launay replied, she had no objection for a few days, as Julie, her wait- 
ing woman, could sleep in the same room, and when opportunity offered they might be better ac- 
commodated. The hostess curtsied assent, and Madame Launay was shown to her apartment, 
where, after partaking of some slight refrt^hment, she, with her maid, very soon retired to their se- 
parate beds, and in profound sleep forgot the fatigues of their journey, and the comparative incon- 
venience of their lodgings. 

In the middle of the lught Julie awoke, and finding her mouth parched from the still feverish 
excitement of the journey, got out of bed to obtain a draught of water from the dressing-table. 
As Madame Launay always slept with a candle in her room, she had no difficulty in finding the 
water, and was returning into bed when her eye fell upon a handsome travelling cloak, which was 
lying by the bedside of her mistress. This Julie had admired during the whole of the journey, and 
as it had been sent home but a few hours previous to their leaving Bordeaux, had escaped the fate 
of the rest of her mistresses wardrobe, which was usually tried on by her previous to being deliver- 
ed. The opportunity was not to be resisted; the candle burnt opposite a long glass, so that sho 
could try it on to the best advantage. ** Ah ! reaUy , I do look extremely well in it," said she, stand- 
ing first on one side and then on the other, to see herself to more advantage, ** and this bonnet, too, 
is very becoming. I really wonder the men are so devoid of taste as to suffer me to continue still 
unmarried ;*' and with a sigh she dropped the cloak and bonnet, tript into bed, and in a few min- 
utes was dreaming of some favored swain throwing himself at her feet, and with most becoming 
importunity pressing her to name the happy day. 

Her dreams were so delightful that she would have wilGngly continued them much longer, had 
not the sun, which shone with all the brightness of a clear summer's day, warned her it was time 
to get up and prepare for her mistress's rising. She could not refrain from glancing towards the 
object which had been the source of such pleasing reveries, but much to her astonishment the cloak 
was no where to be seen. She searched all over the room without success. Could her mistress 
have been awake, and meant this as a hint for her vanity. She looked towards her betl to see if 
die were then awake, and enjoying her surprise. Her mistress seemed to be asleep. She must 
then haya hid the cloak in the bed. She gently turned down the clothes to see if her suspicions 
were conBrmed, and to her horror beheld the bed deluged with blood. Her mistress had been mur- 
dered, daring the night, by some one who had struck her to the heart ; and so truly had the blow 
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been given, that she had expired without making noise sufficient to awake even her fellow4odger. 
Julie, by her screams, brought several persons to the room to ascertain the cause, amongst whom 
was the landlady, who was so alarmed for the respectability of her establishment, that she declared 
none but Julie could have committed the atrocious act; and despite of her repeated protestations of 
innocence, called in the police who barely gave the poor girl time to dress before they hurried her 
off to prison — to contemplate alone on the misfortune that had be&llen herself and mistress. 

Julie found her situation far from an enviable one ; to be looked upon by the world as the mur- 
deress of her mistress, was revolting enough by itself — ^besides which, there appeared but little hope 
that she should escape being found so, by those who were to decide her fate ; since she could not 
but confess to herself, that suspicions were strongly against her. It was j^strange ! very strange, she 
thought; the more so, as she could not even hazard a conjecture as to the real oflender, who had, 
without doubt, so contrived as to throw the whole suspicion upon her. 

Circumrtances, though strongly against her, were not so conclusive as she herself imagined ; for 
in her numerous examinations before the Juge d'lnstruction, she had in no one instance prevarioK 
ted ; and on her trial there was much in her favor to counterbalance the suspicions of her guilt. It 
was proved that she had been high in her mistress's confidence, having free access to her money and 
valuables, so that she might have executed any robbery she had meditated, without adding to it the 
crime of murder, which would have brought on instant detection. Madame Launay's friends, too, 
•with one accord, expressed their belief in her strict integrity, and declared they were themselves 
-convinced of her innocence, from her often proved affection towards her mistress, which would 
alone have rendered her incapable of such on act All this had due weight with the jury, who 
■stated their unanimous opinion of her perfect innocence of the imputed crime. 

Though absolved from all participation in the murder by the laws of her country, Juhe was a 
girl of too much spirit to suffer the least shadow of guilt to hang around her, if by her unceasing 
endeavors she could bring the truth to light; and day after day, and month after month, she linger- 
ed in Paris, in hopes of finding some clue to trace out the murderer. But time wore fast away, 
and she had been nearly a year pursuing her endeavors, without having advanced a single step to- 
wards success, and began to fear she must give up all hopes of successfully clearing herself from the 
-••uspicions still entertained by many, and leave it to the action of time, which she felt convinced 
must eventually bring the offender to justice. 

Having occasion one day to go a short distance from Paris, she went to tlie Champs Ely sees, with 
the intention of going by one of the hack carrioles whicb|gcnerally start from there, and arc more mo- 
derate in their charges than the regular coaches. She was much importuned by two men to go by 
their conveyance, which was ready to start as soon as the Inst place was occupied ; but not liking 
«<H(her the appearance of the men, or their carriaige, she refused, and gave the preference to the second 
fin 'the rank, not being so much pressed for time as to mind a few minutes* delay. Tliis gave great 
-oflenre to the men, who immediately began to play off the artillery of their small wit against her, 
^o IcM to their own than their passengers' amusement, who were rather nettled at the delay. 

"Ouillaume," said one, " the lady Ainks you don't look sufficiently like a gentleman to be ho- 
TiMced with her company ; why don't you brush up your hair, and place your hat in a more elegant 
jstyle, and then when she comes this way next time, perhaps Fhe'll go with you." 

" Why," replied the other, " I think I am su^ciently elegant to have the honor of escorting a 
waiting-woman in a carriole — a waiting-woman, indeed, to give herself such airs." 

** Aye, Guillaume, but pretty women sometimes fancy themselves greater persons than they are." 

<* Pretty ! yes, Mam'selle is pretty, to be sure," said the other, and assuming a mincing tone of 

voice, adiicd, ** I wonder the men are so devoid of taste as to suffer her to continue still unmarried." 

This secnied to please them both beyond measure; for they burst out into an immoderate fit of 

laugbti^r, which was only finished by some one coming up to take the vacant place ; and as they 

drove off they seemed repeating the sally, in order to have a re-enjoyment of their mirth. 

Strang*-, indeed, thought Julie to herself; they were the very words I used when admiring myself 
in the glass on tliat fatal night. How could they have known them ! I have never mentioned them 
to any one ! Never — and she tried to remember if she had so done, but could not biing to mind 
that they had ever escaped her lips. I will go and mention the circumstance to Mons. Vidocq, 
who has hitherto so kindly assisted me in my endeavors; and on pretence of finding herself too 
unwell to continue her journey as she had intended, left the carriole, and came instantly to me, in 
order to ask my opinion concerning the men's conversation. I thought as she had done — that it 
was strange they should repeat her very words, and that they must know something more of the 
business than they ought; at any rate, I would secure the men, and see if any thing could be eli- 
cited from them. 

I went, with Jutie and some of my men, to await at the Champs Elysees the return of the 
carriole. It was not long before it came back, and out jumped the two men, ready for another ex- 
cursion. They did not at first perceive the company who were waiting their arrival; but on seeing 
Julie, seemed rather Mirprised at her being still there. Afterwards, when they beheld me, both 
tamed as pale as death, and stammered out something about « they hoped they had n<A offieDded 
the young lady by any thing they had said, and were very sony if they had done sa" 
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I told them, on the contraij, that the lady was pleased with their converaai.'ion; that she wished 
to enjoy it more at leisure; and as I had heard so flattering an account of their abilities in that way 
I should feel much pleasure, at a future time, in enjoying a tete-Ortete with th^om myself; and, in 
the mean time, would see that they had proper acconmiodation and attendance^' in their new lodg* 
ings, to which my assistants would feel proud to conduct them. 

I went afterwards with Julie to their lodgings and found several things which ^ere identified by 
her as hmving belonged to Madame Launay, and which, on their examination, thej were unable to 
account for the possession of. But to be biie^ there were many circumstances came out against 
them which left but little doubt of their being the guilty parties. The words they had made use 
o£, the things belonging to Madame Launay, and their being unable to account in any ^way for them- 
•dves on the night in question, were strong proofs against them. They were found guilty, and 
condemned to expiate their crime at the Place de Greve. Previous to their execution, vhey confesa- 
ed that one of them had, before Madame Launay's arrival, got unperceived into the hotel, and hid- 
den himself under one of the beds in the room where she had slept, and that it was th^sre he had 
seen Julie admiring herself in the glass, and heard the expressions she had made use of. He fm^ 
ther confessed having, after she had retired to bed, risen very gently and let in his companion, their 
intention being only to rob the room of as much as they could conveniently carry away wifii them ; 
but Madame Launay having awoke duzing their operations, and fearing she might give tfa^ alamiy 
they had murdered her in self-defence. 

There is but little doubt that had they been wise enough to have kept their own secret, they 
would have succeeded in eluding detection; for they had prudence sufficient, when they found the 
murder had created a great sensation in Paris, to abstaia fVom selling any of the stolen tilings, and 
had destroyed those they thought most likely to be recognised : but the desire of showio ^ off a Utife 
supposed wit, threw them off their g^iard, and was the means of bringing them to t%t justice thej 
had so outrageously oflended. J. M. B. 

W * «* The reader of the foregoing tale wiU at once perceive the source from whence M^ Scribe, tfa0 
author of the words of the opera of Fra Diavolo, obtained the amusing incident which eads to tbi 
detection of the Brigands by the daughter of the Innkeeper at Teiradna. 
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AvoTHsm year, another year, 
O! who shall see anodier year! 
Shalt thou, old man, oi hoary head. 
Of eye-sight dim, and feeble tread ? 
Expect it not. Time, pain, and grief. 
Have made thee like an autunm leaf. 
Ready, by blast or selMecay, 
From its slight hold to drop away— 
And some sad mom may gild thy bier 
Long, long before another year! 

Another year, another year, 
O! who ahall see another year! 
Shall you, ye young-— or you, ye feir 1 
Ah ! the presumptaous thouj^t forbear. 
Within this graveyard's peaceful bounds, 
Come, pause and ponder o'er the mounds ! 



Here beauty alsqis— that veidant feagtfi 
Of grave contains what once was atreogtik— 
The child — the boy — the man are heie: 
Ye may not see anodier year I 

Another year, another year, 
O ! who shall see another year ! 
Shall /, whose burning thirst of feme. 
No earthly power can quench or tame? 
Alas, that burning thirst may soon 
Be o'er, and all beneath the mooo — 
All my fine visions, fency-wrought. 
And idl this vortex whirl of thought-— 
For ever cease and disappear, 
E^e dawns on earth another year! 

Oaxgfave, Tockstife, Bnfflsnd. 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



THE ENTHUSIAST 



BT 7. H. H'lLYAIKB 



DeHveicd at tlie Anavd Commeiiceiiient, at Nanau Hall, Prinoeton, N. J. 1837. 



/ 



I. 



KiiP^ry, this 18 a heartlcfls age, 

'JThe'ifountaina of affection sealing, 
Por vaAity and mammon's rage 

Have^awallow'd every nobler feeling. 
I know 1 pt if, in nature's youth, 
The soul %{ gentleness and truth, 
Midst whif ptfing bowers of fadeless green. 
In every b* wom dwelt serene. 
I would b< (ieve, in other days, 
(Or whenc ; the muse's sweetest laysl) 
£re sin, w^ th loathsome train of wo. 
Came lavi ling from the gloom below. 
To bind es :h heart in selfish chains, 
And ravage nature's sacred fanes. 
Young joy, firstpbom of consciousness, 
Without a rival, reigned to bless. 
Then twin-bom love, witl^beauty's power, 
Of lawless passion's changeful houry 
Nougl^t knowing, and untaught to roam, 
Found in all breast* a happy home. 
High throbbing, youthful hearts beat free; 
Age freshly smiled on infancy ; 
Nature's pure feelings, unsuppress'd. 
Burst forth from every happy breast ; — 
And cherishing each calm abode. 

And every flower of life caressint;. 
O'er the wide earth unceasing flow'd 

In streams of universal blessing. 



IL 



If these were other than the dreams 

Of fency's visionary hours. 
They fled, as &de the purple gleams 

That, bursting from earth's northern towers, 
Spread kindling o'er night's murky way — 
** How fair ! how lovely ! where arc they 1" 
Yet are there some &int voices still, 
Amidst unmitigated ill, 
Of richer, brighter seasons gone. 
And purer hearts not all of stone. 
Some reUcs of a bettn* age. 
Have 'scaped grim ruin's maddest rage. 
O'er nature's unremembered tomb. 
Some flowers of sweetness lingering bloom: 
Unseen by courtly beauty's eye, 
They spring and blow to droop and, die; 



And seldom find one artless tongne, 
To tune, as now, the simple song. 
When broken by the whiistling wind, 
They fall, and leave no trace behind. 
Exotics now, they ill may bear, 

Tho' native once the soil and sky. 
The curious glance and nipping air. 

Of clime unknown and stranger's eye.. 

m. 

Brief is the tale, for I would tell 

Of one that fortune never knew, 
Of one whose bosom rose and fell. 

To nature and to passion true. 
With earliest life beloved, and lost 
When dearest loved and honored idbsL 
And thou, if spirits may attend 
A mortal, spirit of my friend. 
Be present while I sing of thee. 
As erst in guileless infancy. 
Wreathing around my tender brow 
The wild grapo-leaves and myrtle bough. 
Thou led'st me to thy secret bowers. 
And sought for me thy &vonto flowers. 
For thou didst to my view reveal 
Strange mystic truths, and first unseal 
The springs of thought and feeling strong. 
That ofl o'crwhelm my struggling tongue* 
Oh ! that, for one short happy hour, 
Rapt, as of old, by that strange power, 
That kindled in thy beaming eye, 
And touched thy voice with witchery. 
My soul might pour her fervid lay. 

Filled with thine own celestial fire ; 
Each heart should then its tribute pay ; 

Should listen and admire. 

IV. 



His early days had thoughtful flown. 
Not as the careless life of childhood; 

Beside the brook that murmured lone, 
Ofl strayed ho thro' the listening wildwood. 

With nought of fear, o'er mossy stone, 

Up through the silent dell alone. 

He roamed, where gently nature wooed 

Her fondling boy, in solitude. 
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In dark retreats of cavern cell, 
Where the rock's ceoseless tear-drops fell, 
And spirit-forms were said to dwell; 
Where none but he had dared to come, 
His ^mi found a kindred home. 
'Twas said strange sights had met the child, 
In these recesses fiur and wild; 
Strange voices on the midnight air, 
Were heard in friendly greeting there, 
When late delayed, some fearful eye 
Had seen his pictured form on high. 
Upon some crag-point, steep and rude ; 

The winds of night around him playing. 
Whilst full the moon above him stood. 

His haunt of loneliness betraying. 



V. 



I know not what the vwae avow 

Of spirits and communion held 
With viewless things, less frequent now, 

Perchance, than in the days of eld : 
But near the hearth, with glistening eyes, 
When storms fought in the wintry skies. 
Who has not shuddered at the tale 
Of ghost, that shrieked along the vale ; 
Or demon of the Eastern land. 
That stood upon the Syrian strand, 
And groaned, till earth, and air, and sea, 
Groan'd trembling back his misery 1 
Such tales are foolish held and vain, 
The oflbpring of a heated brain. 
And yet when fancy sports control. 
They strangely, strangely touch the souL 
And thus with him they wrought and gave 

A wildness to his thoughts and eyes. 
As winds arouse the gleaming wave, 

Where stany millions throng the skies. 
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But childhood quickly flew away, 

Its years of changeful grief and gladness, 
And youth came up his floweiy way, 

With brow of more than youthful sadness; 
And lonely 'midst the silent wood 
Still deeper grew his pensive mood. 
He dwelt with nature, wandering vride. 
When morning with maternal pride. 
Adorns with all her pearl-drop dews. 
The flowers in their gala hues. 
He sought her in the cooling bower, 
At sleeping noontide's sultry hour, 
When tassels of the com are still. 
And silence reigns upon the hill. 
Then clambered o'er the rocks at even 
When in the western verge of heaven. 
Grateful to man, the evening star 
I^ooks pensive from her silver car; 
Pale as the youthful mother^s cheek. 
When o'er her firstrbom bending meek, 
She trembling prays that Heaven would bless 
From pain, her infant's loveliness. 
Fit emblem was that planet's beams 
Of him who watched her setting gteams. 
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And oft along the moonlight glade 

Where whispering pines flung round their shad^ 

And nighuflowers shed their wild perfume. 

He wandered 'midst their solemn gloom; 

While poured the owl his chilly cry. 

And whip-poor-will gave meet reply, 

Quick &ncy then with startled ear 

Could stranger, wilder voices hear. 

Of bright, unearthly spirit'things, . ^ 

That o'er him spread "boi: filmy wingib 

And, as the night-gust went and came. 

In whispen uttered his own name ; 

Till he could feel from every bough 

Their dewy breath upon his brow : 

And on yon bank declining green, 

Where opening trees give space between, 

He sees, in fearlessness of glee. 

Bright, tiny forms harmonious dancing ;' 
While on their quaintest revelry, 

The pale moonbeams are faintly glancing.^ 

vn. 

And then to the undimpled lake 

He wound through pathless underwood^ 
So comes the unsocial hare to slakey 

Her noonday thirst in solitude. ' 
Its margin was his loved retreat. 
There still is seen his favorite seat 
He loved the rose that stoops to lave 
Her blushes in the cooling wave ; 
The maples that together grow; 
The dark green hair of mistletoe. 
The water-lily trembles there, 
In maiden coyness, while the air 
Woos her, and toys within her arms, 
TiU evening veils her snowy charms. 
There mighty o'er his head above^ 
Dark-bending stood the silent grove. 
And o'er the- lake sent far and free 
Some nightrbird's passion-warbled glee ; 
While the dark wily otter raised 

His grim head near the leafy brake ; 
Listened, with gleaming eyeballs gazed. 

Then startling plunged across the lake.- 

vm. 



And noiseless frt>m the moss-grown shore 

His fairy bark was wont to glide. 
Waking bright dimples where before, 
Faint-hetfving, slept the infant tide ; 
Till midway o'er, it lay at rest 
On the lake's gently swelling breast; 
While night serene sat on her throne, 
And brilliant worlds begemmed her zone; 
While clustering stars would seem to gaze 
Upon his brow with thoughtful rays. 
And the rapt spirit's burning sense, 
Hold in their strong intelligence ; 
And circling wide th' inferior skies,^ 
Burst upward on his swimming eyes; — 
Whilst all above, around, below, 
Stan, planets, suns, with wildering glowy 
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From the vast dqrtbi of ebonTniglil 
Poured out their imiverae of light: 
Till o'er his star-wrought spizit rolled 

The magic of thmr wondrous spell, 
Wliicli some have felt but never told, 

And none, I woen, can ever tell. 

IX. 

Yet thus Chaldeans hoary sage 

Stood by Euphrates' stream akme, 
\VhiIc from his eye, untamed hj age, 

A wild, star-rivalling, lustre diooe; 
And o'er him i^read a wildeniess 
Of eyes that beamed as if to bless: 
Till with a cold, uprising fear, 
He felt them bencUng round him near. 
Then fimcy scorning reason's hand, 
Seissed trembling on the magic wand, 
And taught to read amidst the spheres. 
Orb-charactered her hopes and fears. 
Thus o*er the Greek by Nilus* streams 
That still reflect their cloudless beams, 
The planets in their orbits swung, 
And their vast peals of music rung; 
Now distant, fiiint as is the lute. 
Ere yet its stricken chords are mute; 
Now o*cr the wondering child of earth. 

In anthems deep harmonious swelling; 
Like angels at creatioirs birth, 

Their joyH in song symphonious telling. 



X. 



Oft too he sought the desert shore, 

Where the eternal powera of ooean 
Lifted their heads of flaky hoar, 

And billowy aAns conflicting motion. 
When from the leeward coast in vain. 
The wary sailor toiled amain; 
And strange sea-birds, vrith dismal cry, 
Intelligent, came circling nigh ; 
And voiceless monsters from the tide 
Raised their black heads, in sullen pride : 
When the storm-spirit fieroe and But, 
Bode howling by upon the blast; 
And angry night with mighty strides. 
Came frowning o'er the bellowing tides. 
Then lone upon some rocky steep 
That stretched into the invaded deep. 
He seemed to mingle with the roar 
Of nature's elemental war ; 
And blend— « harmonizing par^— 
His spirit with her general soul ; 
As wrought by strong magician's ait. 
To frenzy from the mind's oontroL 

XI. 

Or when the storm had fled away, 

And calmness slept o'er sea and land, 
He held his solitaiy way. 

Deep-musing o'er the beaten strand. 
And seemed to mark where late the waves, 
As monsters from their prison caves, 
Had met in huge unwieldy play, 
Where darkness held her midnigfat sway ; 



And left their foolsiepa deep and wide. 
Retreating wifh the suUen tide. 
And gentler spirits of the sea, 
Perchanoe in moonlight revelry, 
Had left upon the winding shore 
Impressions of their unknown lore. 
Traces like those of happiness, 
Of strange fantastic loveliness ; 
But which the next returning tide 
Of punctual sorrow, sweeping wide, 
Blots from the heart, and leaves it bare 
And bleak to winds of dark despair. 
And olten there he seemed to hear 
The mennaids' voioes, sweet and clear. 
Soft mingling with the hollow waves; 

O'er the broad breast of ocean swinging, 
When joyous from their coral caves, 

Their evening chorusses were ringing. 

XU. 

Creative genius, from thy hand. 

What shapes of order, beauty rise, 
When waves the potent n^stic wand. 

To people ocean, earth, and skies! 
Shut out the world, and thine the powar, 
'Midst vagaries of a playful hour, 
To form new realms where life is none, 
To animate each tree and stone. 
Well canst thou image round thee near, 
Fair things, to others dark and drear; 
A breathing kindred vocal kind, 
Where empty sighs the whistling wind. 
In friendship dwell with rock and hill, 
And social converse with each rill; 
With viewless beings sympathise — 
Things viewless as the zephyr's a^jbm. 
Weary of this dull world, I see 
Thee listless, and reclining free, 
Where brawling [test the woodland stream, 
Now hides, now courts the amorous beam ; 
And noiseless plays the gentle breeze 
With tresses of the sibling trees. 
Hush, nature listens; to thy call 
The £uiy tribe come trooping all. 
An acorn-cup bowls down the stream; 
Within full fifty qiirits gleam. 
A spider with his clinging load. 
Comes stately up the river road. 
One yokes a fire-fly to his car. 
And wheels a comet threatening war. 
Another, far across the lea. 
Spurs on to join the revelry. 
Pleased with each mimic feat and wile, 
Thy lips embrace their banished smile. 
And thus, fair genius, hast thou made 

The realms that own thy vride control, 
But most thy fiivorite pensive shade. 

All animate of souL 

XUL 

And yet, perchance a sentient power 
Gossips along the floweiy stream ; 

Murmurs melo^us thiou^ each bower. 
And reins abroad the morning beam. 
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He was a dreaming gentle child, 

To me as beautiful as mild ; 

Yet oft his eye, dark, dewy, bri^t, 

.Flashed forth a strange and lovely Bg^t, 

That spoke of passion wild and high, 

A soul of deathless energy. 

His full, dark locks, hung o'er a brow, 

How fair, I cannot tell thee now.] 

Thou did'st not see, and can'st not know, 

But there is nought of earth below, 

Of poets best imaginings ; 

Perchance in heaven of creature things. 

So made of beauty, robed with grace, 

As is the child of mortal race, 

Ere sin, disease, and sorrow come. 

And peace flies from her ravaged home. 

And such was he ; the image true. 

Of one, alas ! ho never knew ; 

Of one who lived, and loved, and died,. 

In the first dawn of manhood's pride ; 

And left but him — light of my eyee— 

A spirit of a brighter sphere, 
Commissioned from his native skies. 

To beam awhile in beauty here. 

XX vn. 

** How {iassed his days of youth away, 

AidL of these scenes — ^this lake and stiwan, 
'Twas one still solitude— one day. 

More shadowy than a dream. 
Morning and eve, mid starry light, 
And raylcRs j^loom of deep midnight. 
Wherever partial nature smiled, 
He lived and loved, her petted chikl : 
Whilst anxious and alone, beside 
The evening flame, I sat, and tried 
To banish thoughts that would intrude, 
And thought to check his wayward mood. 
But when his form of youth appearedt 

Reviving Uighted hopes and pride ; 
When I his sweet * my mother* heard. 

Stranger, indeed, I could not chide. 

XXIX. 

**li\B not, stranger, in the hraaM, 

Where life's thick currents wa^elew xoU ; 
Where nature languishes o p p re ss ed . 

Beneath the clay's control ; 
Where dwells cold apathy, you find 
No workings of a noble mind. 
Nor hope, nor fear, nor pity's flow, 
Nor ecstasy of joy or wo, 
May visit there — ^nor nature's flame 
Of love, nor aught that asks the name. 
No ! life to such is scarce a dream : 
Its light the cJieerless meteor's beam ' .• 
That plays above the chamel-bed, 
On the pale faces of the dead. 
One hour, when o'er the feeling soul. 
Well strung to nature, wildly roU 
[ The maddening joys none can diJWwnMe, 
\ That do?m its nerves and fibm tnmbfe. 



Dividing time, and stiU dividing; 

Each moment marked with new emotioa. 
Is more than ages sluggish gliding, 

Down to the grave's dark ocean. 

XXX. 

" Such life, such joy, it seemed were his, 

Till one, one disappointment came; 
Dispelled his d&erished phantasies. 

And quenched the spirit's flame. 
I thought that time relief would bring 
To woes that human spirits wing ; 
Yet still he sunk ; more passive stiU 
Grew daily his declining will. 
To cheer his void and heavy hours. 
And wake the torpid spirit's powers, 
I led him forth to lake and grove. 
Where once he courted nature's love. 
But all in vain ; ^her charms were fled« 
For him her beauties fiuied dead. 
His sorrows would not be beguiled. 
He seldom spoke, and never smiled. 
While pensive autumn passed away. 

And winter spread his mantle wide. 
And spring sent forth her genial ray. 

Till sunmier came-— and then he died. 

XXXI. 

** I hoped that he my eyes should close. 

Who mig^t have lived to soothe and bleai, 
If that could be, this age of VToes, 

With a child's tenderness. 
That hope is dashed, and I am left 
Of all, of all I loved bereft. 
Of him who should have o'er me wept. 
And at my grave his vigik kept 
Alone, alone, I had but one, 
One only hope, and that is gone. 
And I — ^my wofk is done below^- 
Nor fear, nor hope oi li fe I go. 
For while around my heart and brain^ 
Wild fireniy raged with horrid pain, 
I drew even from its torturing strife. 
Excitement that sustained my life. 
He calls me now that that is o'er, 
And nature will hear up no more. 
Why should I stay 1 or wish to keep 

A life in wo, once gay and gbd 1 
I would bend to his grave and sleep. 

For he was all I had." 

xxxn. 

Years glided by ; with nois^ess hand. 
Time wrou^t his task or change : 

Magician stem, his jnysdc wand 
MplMiuuniveiBal H^e. ^ /.i..^-. i- 

Yet had he left still and serene / 

The beauties of that lonely scene. 

A sapling here, had grown a tree ; 

The jasmine's arms had struggled free ; 

In the sweet-brier's thorny breast, 

A thrush had bdh her lowly 
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And lat unwearied, while the groive 
Echoed the waiblingi of her love. 
One ancient pine that stood heaide 
The waveleas lake, bolt-riven had died 
And long the hare had ceased to drink 
Securely from that mossy brink. 
The wild-duck thither dared not bring 
Her brood, to plume each glossy wing : 
And well that tree the fish-hawk knew, 



And circling wide around it flew; 

For high upon its blasted limb, 

In haughty grandeur, lone and grim, 

Startling (he grove with savage scream. 

The pirate eagle sat supreme. 

One only change I mariied besides — 

The same hill stream, and lake and glade ; 
That bower of dark-green cedar hides 

Two sunken graves in its deep shade. 



ASMODEUS AT THE CAPITAL. 



No. I. 

My butineM in diis ttatr. 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna, 
Where I have s een 

Measure /br Meature. 



WASHINGTON THEATRICALS, AND OTHER TOPICS 



The play, I xemember, pleated not the million : Hwat earlare to the general. 

Oood iBT Ion), will yon lee the ptayen well beitowed ? Do you hear, let Aem be well nwd : for Aey are the 
ahstraet, and brief ehroniekt of the time. After your death, you were better have a bad epitaph, than their ill report 
wUle you Hre. 

My kird, 1 will a«e them aecordin|f to their detert. 

Ods bodikim, man, much belter ! Use erery man after his drtert, and wim shall eiicape whipping ? Use theaa 
after your own honor and dignity. The less they dtter^-e, the more merit ii in your bounty. Hamlet. 



From the time of the Dane till this very date, the stage has proved a great stumbling-block in 
the way of the world. At best, there are so many people against it, — and at worst, there are so 
many in its fiivor, tliat it is quite natural such should be the cose. A constant strife is erer going 
on somewhere, and in some shape, with the stage as the exciting theme, dome condemn plsjrs, 
players, playgoers, playwriters, and playreaders, in the aggregate, — curse them in the lump, as Frank- 
lin^s father blessed his pork. Others condemn every thing but ** the legitimate drama,'' having as 
great horror of any thing and every thing illegitimate, as a frowsy old dowager of seven htmdred 
descents has of a bar ainistcr on an escutcheon. Others, again, abhor tragedy,— others detest comedy. 
Tet more turn up their nosea in a most imperial manner at melo-drama, while the fashionables can- 
not endure &rce, it is so horrid vulgar to laugh ! This man, albeit a lover of the drama ** properly 
conducted," cannot endure to see a play *< murdered,*' by the introduction of one second or third 
rate actor into a subordinate part : and that man swears it would all be very well, if the theatre covikl 
only be better wanned, or better lighted, or better regulated, or was nearer the centre of the town, 
or had a better orchestra, or a handsomer drop-curtain, or a more talented company, or this, or that, 
m the other. They aU say vrith old Polonius, ** Well, use these players according to their desert 
Suppose that measure of justice to be meted to them by all with whom, in <* this worky-day world,' 
th^ have aught to do ? How would they rest o' nights ? 

The truth is, Hamlet, the Dane, hit it precisely, when he advised his father's lord-chan^wrlain lo 
use these ** abstract and brief chronicles of the time anach better" than their desert For that struck 
him, and strikes us, moreover, as the very way to make' their deserving even greater, where it nwy 
be, .and never less, where it may not Maoagen of theatres, in this good land of ours, are ezpeded 
to fwnish the besi biUs of fare, nightly, whether people will come to partake of them or no. Ask 
the Mfiii restaurateur whom you employ to furnish you ^ supper for four," how such a role wouki 
suit him 1 

There is a great error in public opinion upon this subject, and when public opinion finds it out, 
public opinion will correct it, — ^perhaps. At present, here is a lamentable iUustratiQB of the truth 
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of what I have heen sajing. A balledn has just been issued at the teat of government : where- 
people are not quite so absorbed in news of public defiaJcations, Harrisburg riots, and patriot skir- 
misheSf as not to be a little excited thereat 

It seems that Ward, (one of the most inde&tigable managers that ever made a bow in a roWf 
before a green curtain,) had got down to the metropolis on the first Monday of December, the day 
Congress met, with Stephan, the Hazards, the Mallets, and the ballet, etc^ and opened the National 
Theatre to " a beggarly account of empty boxes.*' Whereupon, before leaving the green-room, he 
throws off the following eloquent appeal : — 

To the Thtatrkal Population of Washington and the District of Cohmbia. 

Ladies Airn GsirTLXMEir, — The undermentioned stars, headed by the name of an arti^, received 
in New York with enthusiasm, and complimented on the occasion of her benefit at Philadelphia, 
by the wreaths thrown from the boxes literally covering the front of the stage, — an artiste coiifefls> 
edly second only, as a danseuse, to the far-&med Taglioni ! — supported and assisted by the first male 
dancer and ballet director in the country — second dancers of the most decided talent, and a weO* 
trained corps de ballet — affords me the opportunity of presenting such an entertainment, as we can 
seldom expect again to witness in this country. The enormous expense attendant upon the engage^ 
ment, and the accompanying list of stage and orchestral performers (second to none in the Union,) 
will prove my anxious desire to cater freely, liberally, and even lavishly, for your entertainment 
and induces me to appeal to your consideration for a more extended patronage than has ever yet 
honored my humble but unwearied exertions. I am urged thus to address you in consequence of tbo 
heavy losses of previous seasons, and the wretched attendance this evening upon the first a^»ear- 
ance of the talent above describcxl. The expense of supporting the stock establishment of the Na^ 
tional Theatre, is upwards of thirteen hundred dollars weekly, and a similar sum is constantly paid 
for stars for the same term. An expenditure like this must convince you that the best returns leave the 
manager a very poor surplus, and will serve to prove that such receipts as this evening must even- 
tuate in his utter helplessness and ruin. 

For three seasons this has been borne patiently and silently, but continued losses compel me to 
make known my position, and to solicit your exertions and interest in my behalf. If the fine arts, 
as we arc instructed to believe, are effective instruments for promoting the best interests of man — ^if 
the pleasure of the virtuous is their aim and the test of their success, it is the duty of every good 
citizen to encourage their cultivation, and this appeal will not be made in vain; but if, on the con* 
trary, public opinion is opposed to those professors who are become the commentators on the works 
of the poet, and living illustrations of his ideas, to public opinion I shall bow, and in justice to my 
Company and myself, speedily remove from a scene of continued mortification and neglect. 

I remain the Pubhc^s obedient and devoted servant, 

THOMAS WARD. 

MinifioHT, Monday, Dec. 10, 1838. 

To this is appended the list of " stars" at present plaj^ng at his theatre, (above enumerated,) 
and a long list of stock actors, and performers in the orchestra, together with the different opera- 
tives, officers, etc., of the establishment, — all by way of showing the great expenses to which, in 
order that the people of Washington may be pleased, Mr. Ward has subjected himself. This cer- 
tainly presents a provoking case, — ^but it is one, I fear, which our good manager will not remedy 
py his appeal. 

If he will pardon an old " looker on here in Vienna," for his plainness of speech, in offering 
advice, where it has not been asked, I would seriously advise him to relinquish the attempt of esta- 
blishing a theatre in Washington, entirely : and will freely give him a few reasons for such advice. 

People come to Washington, either to advance their own political, party, or personal ends, and 
they have neither time nor inclination — neither freedom of mind, nor freedom from occupation, 
sufficient to enable them to spend their evenings at the theatre. At least, they think so, which 
comes to the same thing. 

Again, a very numerous class, even of members of Congress, come to Washington simply and 
solely for the money they make while there. This is a truth, which I can illustrate by a curious 
fact, that accidentally came to my knowledge. A member of Congress, from a northern State, 
during the six or seven months of the last long session, paid his travelling expenses, and his board 
and contingent expenses, out of his salary for that time, and carried home, (a clear profit,) eighteen 
hundred dollars, last July ! His whole spending money, for casual outlays, for that long period, was 
exactly twenty-three dollars ! What care such people for the theatre^ Master Ward ? 

But I am growing too epistolary for magazine writing, and most break off. My next shall be 
more in the proper vein. I have some curiosities to show up, which I have put in lavender for a 
month's preservation. At present, adieu ! 

ABXOSSVf. 
Washington, Dec 12th, 1S38. 



THE STORM CHILD. 




Wi plan? thp scene of our tale on * ponion of the Aiwrican comt which is jpt ft«]ocnt]y (»- 
KVted to in tlw Bummci niunihs by thusc whose rcdiiitiiry habiu rnulei il occuioimllr nect^ary U> 
putake nf thr invigoialing sea-tmcu auil hvsllb; fue of the countiy. Tha waUring plan, si \hm 
time (Hulled (□, hod Init • modcrale number of viEitera. yet ihoae were aum of dlMinriion, eaeaptd 
for ■ brief lime from the laban of ntsla. to leaiucilaU their energiea, wmneil anil >tiiioiil worn Mil 
in the lUaehorgc of naponsibie dutiim, and (il may be) with political intrigues to maintain or ib- 
cnaae the strength of their puty. No gay felM mcwodod the teoninniion of Mi*h aultiy ity, nor 
wen many lirilliuit bdlm there, to indicate the party of pleaaure ; hut mlitary ped<slrinni were nen 
eacli morning to eet out for the bcadi or Ibe woods, In iiucat nf imovsteil hMtlth, by means of ardent 
•lerciee. and new spirits and mental poweia, by long ami lonely niUaings amontfsl the Iradi green 
foliage, free from the annoyance of other being*. Il was nlioul the middle of an aAemDon tbu tfa»' 
aun, which bad shone all day with immenap heat, bwutno suddenly obanired by n di 
dark eloiulB, wliich had engendered in ihe wear, and now sent forth repeated vibrating rainblk 
tmcti louder and nearer than the last — and al limoa u 6lfnl flush of lightning could be H 
Ml ibe snooUi and apporcnOy penliAod tea. 

A buioiui bdng raclined nn the giaiw beneath the lowering bmnrhea of a majutie 
flood some jncea alHne high-tido marlc His dnw wm neat and coEtly. though without a etriel 
gard of the pundilion of bihion. He seemed above the middle heiglil, but m citnmely 
end eiinwriiiled. tluil the bon^ appeared (o be vgainat llie akin; presenting mote the oullinf 
clothed aketelon, Uiui Ihe Icadci of a mighty party, whose name was daily utlereil by n million of 
longim lllioiighoul the erralcst continent of the Worlil. At times, his attenuated fingers, resem- 
bllng the flrsbleH claws of a bird of prey, mtolunlarity clasped his pale capadous Icmpio, and hia 
Gicj etflte seemed lo penetrate the tiilhamLew ocean, Hia bead wna surniounted by a thin coat of 
dnrk huir, sprinkled with gray, and the tufts over the eare were nearly white. His fcatoica wei* 
l>idd, regular, and not unhandsome; they were marked with a east of huUlual thought 

Tha tempest atill approached, yet he br«ded it not : tot there waa a powerful conunotuin within 
his bmst. snd over and anon, he aprang up, muttering unintelligibly, and extending his arm em- 
phalieally forward, an if addrruing some one. Then resuming hia Tecumljenl ponlion, with a tn-* 
ilmpbani nmile on hi« lip, ho con^ncd darting bin eagle eye on the suiliice of the wat 
ing a horoscope in ihe iiuagfs [here lellected. 

Afler remaining na above a considerable time, the sIutHman, whom We will term Mr. Dauni 
was roused to bis feet by a tremendous peal of thunder that bunt over hcail, and from his glance 
surprise at tlio sk;, it was evident that he had not before observed Ihe coming squall. He had no^ 
proceeded far on his way lo the hotel, before he discovered an object, on a natund mound a littl* 
distance lo Ihe right, which ajrcited hia slepa, and chairmd him in euriosily to the spot. On th» 
fiumruit of the mound was a small grass plot and a tew young trees, enclosed by a rude wood fonoa- 
in a slate of de«y. Within the enclosure, and leaning against one of the yielding trees, was a 
handsome youth, whoso luysterioua sorraws found Tent in low piteous inoanings. At times )m 
turned and culled the wild flowcra. which wore no sooner plucked than they were scaUured upoR 
Al e arth at his feeL His age could not bate been more than seventeen years. He waa dressed in 
~ n the laahian of a sailor; he wore no covering on his head save bis dark glossy ringleUi 
p. nmtmsted with his uncommonly pale featurea. His eyes were also very dark, and ever and 
u he succeoiled in stifling his lears, ho glared hither and thither wildly, as if on the verge of 
Now, he knelt and kissed the earth at his fcM — then, springing np and darting hit hands 

. I hcail, with his eyes gazing imploringly atoil, and his hps moving yet uttering no sound, 

lie would cast his looks of stmnge eipresnon on the waste of waten before him. 

Long did Mr. Dauntless n^pud the singular yiiuth with an intensity which again banished Iha 
impending stoim from bis mind. He at length ascended the little hillock, and stood within a few 
p«M of ihe yoimg rttanger, who did not notice his preaeiice, hut continued his riles ovai ■ ncw^-,.- 
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made grave, the clay of which was ahnost hid by the quantity of groen leaves and bright flowen 
strewn over it. 

** My son, you seem to be much distressed," remarked Mr. Dauntless, tenderly looking at this 
youth's beautiful face. 

The youth started wildly, with his arms thrown upward, and cried, *< Oh mother ! mother, was it 
thee? didst thou call? Is thy soul basking on the turbulent winds above 1 I heard thee*-I heard 
thee ! Thou didst call thy son ! My mother ! I eon distressed — my heart is breaking — take m« 
with thee !" The stripling then hid lus face with his delicate hands, and sunk on his knees. 

<< I feci interested for you, my poor boy — ^look up ! Though a stranger, you may find in me a 
friend who will be able to serve you. Why do you not listen to me? Look up, and go with me to 
your friends, your kindred. See you not that the surge is begiiming to dash against the shore, and 
hear you not the roaring winds in the distance ?" 

The youth raised hb head, his eyes glaring frantically at the swelling sea, and then at the hag» 
clouds racing through the air. His pale lips were closed, his hands crossed on his breast, and when 
the first strong puff of wind lifted the dark curls on his forehead, a faint smile momentarily anima- 
ted his feaWres. Still he remained unconscious of the presence of Mr. Dauntless. 

** My dear chikJ,** continued Mr. Dauntless, laying his hand on the boy's shoulder, « do you not 
bear the storm?" 

*• The storm! the storm! Yes, my mother, your Ferdinand hears the loved cloud-storm! Ha! 
ha! The Storm! Your spirit is in its midst, arid beckons me to the ocean. The fury of my breast» 
and the fever of my brain, are ever soothed on its bosom. I come, mother, I come !" And break- 
ing away from the grasp of Mr. Dauntless, he rushed down the declivity, sprang along the beach to 
a small inlet, and before lus pursuing companion could overtake him, bounded into a small yawl 
which had heeh concealed in the bushes, and with a slender oar, sculled directly from land. 

« Come back! return instantly, or you are lost for ever!" shouted Mr. Dauntless. 

But the youth plied outward, unheeding, with his fixed eyes gazing on some object above. What 
he was upwards of fifty fiuhoms from the shore, he ceased his labor, and stood with his arms folded 
on his breast, notwithstanding the heave of the sea, which increased in violence, and threatenal 
every moment to engulph his frail bark. 

The tempest now raged — the wind whistling fearfully, and crash after crash vibrating through tfa# 
air, as the dark clouds swept on in succession, venting their fury in deafening electric dischaiges^ 
Mr. Dauntless siezed the pendant limb of a willow, to prevent himself from being hurled away in 
the successive whirlwinds that were passing, and when the foaming billows rose between him and 
the frantic youth, his heart sunk within him, and his eyes were strained to catch another glance of 
the child's pale features when the next swell should throw the light boat upward. Now the e!^ 
ments seemed to shout in direst contortions — a more than twilight darkness pervaded the 8oen»— 
the surge lashed the quaking shore, and the heavens were hung in almost ebon blackness. In rm 
did the statesman call out with his stentorian lungs: he ran down the beach until the water arrest* 
ed his course, and endeavored by every monitory motion of which the body was capable, to induoa 
the youth to return to land ; but all to no purpose, for his form continued to ride on the crests c^ 
the frothy ridges, rising and sinking like the caricoles of a war-horse, and as the glittering sheet of 
fire which preceded each explosion from above revealed the reckless boy in almost painful brigfat- 
nsBs, his eyes yet looked peacefully on high, and his hand drew a miniature from his breast, whidi 
h0 constantly pressed to his lips. 

Mr. Dauntless now behdd a manmioth wave rolling towards land, gathering strengdi and mag- 
nitude as it loomed onward : he placed his hand in a concave position over his mouth, and shouted 
with more exertion than be had hitherto used. Ferdinand heard him, looked proudly at the monn|^ 
mountain, pointed to the sky above, and then, without evincing the least trepidation, with a few 
i^ilful strokes of the oar, turned the prow of his little boat towards the approaching wall of waten. 
It came in awful speed, and the minor ripples sank bade from the shore tofadd their combined pow- 
ers to the huge leviathan. It came, but instead of submerging the reckless boy, he was seen to 
its moat terrific front, and the next instant was on its very summit, waving his hand in tii- 

At this juncture, Mr. Dauntless heard a footstep close behind him, on the gravelly beach, and dio 
next moment the hand of some one rested trembiingly on his shonlder. 

*< Be silent and still ! Oh, do not dtkovx to him again, or he is lost I Do*not, for heaven's sakfl^ 
intermpt him, and he may not be injured !" 

'•There! see! his oer is gone.^' replied Mr. Dauntless, qoickly, vrithout turning to behold hi« 
companion. 

^ Be quiet, and fiear not; he loves the storm spirit, and it will protect him!^ 

Astem^ed at das wild remark, Mr. Dauntless turned, and beside him stood a lovely object, wfaidi 
might have been taken for a nymph of die cond deep. It was a beantifhl girl of about fourteen 
sammem, whose delicale hand still cinig to his shoulder, and her dail: brilliant eyes riveted on the 
obysct io the sea. Hsr cheeks were pate, but hor interestiDg iBBturetwere fit op with pretemstsni 
ion. 
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*• He len no! he *ec« mc? — BriialJ, Ik corner' ih* cirlumol, niiiiig hct ivory an 
wlcnt wiuil lud laid buc. nod bcclioiuot: W FimliiunU. 

Nom a will! acrmm uina from llie losiine tuUnva. ■nd tlw joolh iru borne lowuilf die dion^ 
his iimui ilri'ti'tiw) forUi, u if cunutig tu pnilirior the iwHt deUglilnl giil. wtu ipianfl; up the bettclik 
Uid lu Ihc vitiBiiiUil Burgn tlinmi ita invinciblii liurthrn on tlie uuul. thry were winf^vd in each 
othn'e aiDko. 

" Lodlle, doureat Lnrillx I 1 nm calm now. In the loudest raning* uf ihc het,itn» «td (ha Mn^, 
deep, oc the iNnedul nleuca thai *iKcveds. Itaou, dnrasi, ul ever thu nme bleawd ingel lo ihj F« ' 
duwid! Diwt thy (VUclEubet knovr ofthino sliKUccl And be tuld me ftlvl; of IbineipiMlMyV 

"Speak, Ferduuiul — didit thou abMnl IhyBBlf liocuue of the idle lale of any ona— even t' 
019 UIViinBUii rnlber < What wud he ! Tell me !" anil the bliuhin^i ^1 cluni; Mill elneer 
bey, h*[ iurahviu) ri'dinilii! on lii« iliouldcr, aiul luv long bail winding Jilxiut Ilia nixk. 

" Lndlle, be coioc nulely to my ■nDther's collago, Unt a (im day* sllei sUe ww huma lo yon 
erj rcsting-plaee, aiul demanded what unount of wealth I wu heu tii. 'I'huugh depm^ing 
task of ecorching at such a moment, I nw i)vcrc<nne 1^ bis iiapartuninia. and nhen ne epaied 
ijeaBun^ box we found but on* bandied guineail Your father Marted baek at the diannery, u 
he had eipwbsd iuuneau wmUlhi h« depenvd in dieplsHUte, and told mo I should never tee yonj 
mue, AU>ut eunaet lb* aaaw day, b« inlnldwl on my aorrowa stiBill, reCumed the tnukata I hi * 
giroa yiiu, anil di-livenxl ■ meisHge purpoiting to be bom you" 

Uere hii speech waa LalcuuplaJ by approaching * uieea, ami the next tnatanl they wwre aai 
ed by a parly of terranle. ted ga by LnclUe'e fiither. who dragged the fainting gill away. 

" So; !" sid the rircb ouin. u he fuUowid thoac who bore away hie ioMnaible child. " Bi>y ! 
me net sec yua on my preuiisea again, or. with a eloae tied ehout yout neck, yon shall be thro 
into your wonhifiped *ea Uhe a whining papjiyt Beggar! think lia mom of my fooliiib daughter! 

"Stop — 1 enLront— I comiiuuid!" Hiclaimcd the hilhorlu sileDl statnuiian, who bad been 
deeled by tlie preceding wenc^ Bui bis inlerceHian waa too late; the nih mau dsjianed hasljlf,, 
with a «cainful fiown on his brow. 

Ferdinand nm to the sunmitl of the mound, and stiwncd his eye* ut Ihe retreating form of Lo- 
dlle, Its abe waa biurrett awsy through the intricacire of the grove — he then kni-lt once more b^ 
ude th<: pave, ovoreonie wilh gnef- 

■■ Strango. uidu^py youth, l«D me the moaning of all dua; I will be youi ftimil, and my ioflo- 
encs may serva you," said Hr. Ihiunllen, foHowing to the enelosiue. 

"No— leave uiel Mother, I come I" ojcelaimed the boy, postaacd of his former freniy, lesfnns 
Dp, and doahing towonta bis boat, with lite intent of i^rain seeking; ictwae on Ihe deep sea. 

" Hub] I 1 will not pemit you to Teoture out seain — it were madnest ! Be content — I ray yon 
ahall not go!" exclaimed Mr, Dauntless, holding tho youth linaly by tlie wrists, lu lie endeavored 
lo Uunch Ihe yawl from the sand where Ibe giant wtne had thrown IL 

" Btnuieer. unhand mc! I dmira not your friendship; the lea is luy friend. I have been eradled 
SB iusiid my beat angeb are in Uie storm; they bcelion me tram Ibia sinful earth, lo go and qaentb 
the Hres of a crushed beurl in tbeir cool atiao^here '. .^way, and Wt me ainne I" 

" I will not — must not!" replied Mr. DnunlbHs, " Bui see," he cuniinued, ~ iho wavra are aink- 
iag bsfk, and Ilic sun breaks forth In Itaa weiL" 

Tba youth slarleii; lu reganled for a moment the lulled waves, and Ihe roseate tinli of ihe gorgeau* 
tight which woe bunting lonh, imd now rested like a riieet of gold on the tree tops. 
sigh come from him, and he sunk down umcsiiOing on the aide of the boat. 

" Stnuiger," said the youth, moumfuliy. " there is no need of withholding me now ; the spell !>■' 
broken, and enrtli and sen are the EBme. But wbo art thou, Ihut stoodst between me and my nntifa '' 
ehancnt, and atwhoaa dictation Ihe tempest M-emed lo abate, an if ihrirdiing from thy power '. ^^'Itjj 
didil ihoD tread tlus beach in aoUtlidvl Uaat tliou been scathed in the wicked woild, and reaortw] 
lo nature fin peaceful relief V 

" Veal" replied the great man. touched somewhat with the boy'a paauon, " I hav* snUeied, to«|| 
my Ivl. Ihongb I have often triumphed !" I 

" You have — t can see ii in tha miuka upon thy brow, and wo are (iienda, if thou wilt have it 
■0." Saying which, Ferdinand pressed tbe extended hand of his companiiun. 

" 1 would know Ihy history, my lad ; and to show that I Brankly rqiose conlidenee in (hee, I will 
tan give then a skekb of my own. This is my niulvn land — in thee I can recognize marhs of fo- 
reign Uooil— and like thyself. I waa an orphan and destitute of wealth. Tbc scorns and laonta of 
the proud were heaped open mo; friends inmcd away. and. what waa worst of all, — which y 
have not etperiunced. — the loved one of my heart cost coe off and wedded another 
yiMmg friend, nell do f remember Ihe time when, like yourself, my breast was rockeil wilh mni^ fl 
pasaioui; and though my locks are becoming gray, and success baa repvntedly nniled on Die ir 
rjpar yearn, yet those early imprefislDiia are indelible, and have power oven now to shake my man 
hood. Ysa! Delia marTicd my rich rival, and I was a pennylesB outcast t Yet nalur 
ed mc with tha nsounwa of mind, and implanted in my fareaat an olUabsorbing aml<iuci 
M KiunipU over every obstacle, and thereby End my revenge. Every leisure moment 1 employol 1 
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in unceasing thought, and I solemnly devoted my existence to the accomplishment of my plana. 
The abandoned boy studied for years in obscurity, preparatory for the time to seize on the priie 
which was ever kept before his eyes, whilst none dreamed of the object of his incessant musings. 
By degrees he obtained foothold in a powerful poUtical party, and ever watchful and energetic, his 
advance was steadily onward, till he finally stood at the head of affidrs. Ay ! you see before you 
that person whose mere wish now is the law of tlie land. I am greeted every where by flattering 
smiles; unbounded wealth is mine, and those who jeered the powerless boy, arc now my most sei^ 
file suitors. My ambition has been amply gratified, and my revenge most sweet; but terrible re- 
morse succeeds ! When I think of the measures I sometimes used to compass my ends, and the 
ill-starred adversaries I found it necessary to crush in my path, the glory of triumph is much dim- 
med by harrowing regret ! I have now an afiectionate vidfe and happy children about me, but power 
iiadls to bring the bliss of early life, when my guileless heart was made jo3rful by the fiubr Delia, on 
the banks of ray native stream. This, my son, is the outline of my history. I offer you my firiend- 
ship and protection. You have inspired me with an interest in your welfare, and I would, if pos- 
sible, repair some of my injury to others by benefitting you. But beware of mad ambition !" 

Ferdinand seized his companion's hand, and led him to the grave of his mother. 

** Here,'' said the youth, ^ seated under this holly, and beside the remains of the being who gave 
me existence, I will relate my history. But I would first assure you that ambition has no charms 
f6r me — it can propose nothing that I would accept, and therefore my career can never be similar 
to yours. Never have I seen my &ther, and but recently have heard his name. The first object of 
my remembrance is the broad illimitable ocean; and from that hour to this, it has' hardly been 
absent from my view. Near the coast, my mother had an humble cottage, and an aged servant at- 
tended me, wlulst she sought relief from some secret sorrow by daily consulting the Holy BiUe. 
The good old Adam, our &ithful domestic, taught me to read the many volumes of my mother's 
well-stored Ubrary, and often delighted me with the recital of many marvellous feats of other agesi 
The history of the old countries of the east, possessed a charm for me in the secluded shades o£ 
our quiet habitation, and thus, when a mere child, I became a proficient in ancient mythology* 
But my all-absorbing passion was for the ocean and the tempest ; and I was thus early denomi> 
nated by my fond mother, when clasped in her tender embrace, < The Storm Child* It may havs 
been that my isolated condition in the world, shut out from all the social converse of my spedes^ 
turned the course of my amusements and affections to solitary rambles, and the grand spectacles o£ 
nature, displayed in silent places, in some holy hour of the night, or the sublimity of the phenomMia 
by day. There also seemed to exist some prejudice against our Uttle family on the part of am 
neighbors, and once my dear mother and myself were hissed, when passing to the parish church- 
She snatched me to her heart, and even on the threshold of the temple of Christian diarity, turned 
away, and fled frantically to her lowly home. She wept — ^then smiled — and said there was as just 
a God in the roaring elements, as amidst the jeering and unfeeling self-denominated pious menu 
O ! I shall never forget her in such moments as these — ^her tears and prayers. It was when thus 
immersed in grief, and teaching me the promises of the holy book, that once a mighty tempest 
aroee, and she rushed hysterically to the little lattice, nearly overgrown with honeysuckles: < It is! 
it is the same !" she cried, her hair fiaJIing down on her shoulders, and her &ce as pale as that of a 
cold corse. < It is the same,' she continued, < that threw him on our shore : the thunders roll in the 
same succession— but he comes not! But this,' cried she, seizing me convulsively by the shoul- 
ders, and staring wildly in my face, < but this is his bright, spotless forehead, the arched brows and 
sparkling eyes. My son ! thou art the very image of him, and at this awful moment, I trace the 
sad resemblance with greater force.' 

" « Who is my father?' I inquired. 

« She closed my lips with her hand, and shook her head with such a mournful expression, that 
I resolved never to question her more on that painful subject At that instant, a hurried knock was 
heard at the door, and thither she flew with the celerity of a spirit of air, but started back in dis^>- 
pointment, when the good old Adam entered, who had been to the village in quest of provisions 
for us. 

** * News! news!' shouted the old man, seizing the hand of his lady. 

'* * What is it, Adam ? tell me quickly ! Has he come V cried my mother. 

<* < It is not an arrival, but a departure: your unforgiving and most unnatural persecutor is no 
more !' replied the old man. 

" « My father ! my cruel, though unhappy father ! He is dead V 

** < He is !' continued the old man. * When the storm came up, he stood in his dark balcony, 
▼enting curses on you and this poor child. He said it was just such another night, when the dle- 
stroyer came; and then he swore that the destruction should be complete before the return of ano- 
ther night — that you should be thrust forth, a houseless wanderer, at early dawn, with many other 
fearful imprecations, when a livid gleam of lightning burst from the sky, and lingered overhead in 
fearful brilliance. He sank back appalled — his eyes strained outward, as if he beheld some honibls 
vision. He was conducted to lus library, calling for pen, ink, and paper. He executed a wiU willi 
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aw own hniirl, hsil ll Ii'ebIIj ntleshul, ami inimrdiBlcijt cx[iir«l. Stniign w il mai; (miDi buly. yon 
me ihe jaticiiliir of hia hiiuiidluw wrullh.' 

" My iiiDlhci prnf «1 fi>r licr ilnpurtoil psnint'* peacf iii I11M1 
WM evor before hrr. hul whoiw aunt navci «ca|wd her lips. 

" Tlir TUIagen fliickoit nround tu the next matning with cangtiituliUdi; ahoulc. but nij 
hrailed thvni nol. for ihtiii lind revitcd lier in llio hour of dislnm. Wc apoiilily depntin lioin 
bJ) rIiBii of lliB luiil uf uor nativily, and wen aflokl un tbn grvat ncmui. Tlii* wu ilie Kens 
■Ivligbt, Mill in the fien^wt gilv, Wbrn others quaileil tuiih nliitiu, I sliuutn] wit!) Joy. Aft^r 
boiiterauR day*, vm com anchur in tha MftUUimiinui, and look up oui alxidu in Uie i{iorioiu li 
of Sicily. Giwn*inea ncra entwined about our dwRllinj — tlip gorgcouii aim llirew ita goli 
tint! oti thv SH baTdte lu, anil at eve, we helmld its lut My Eingcrini; on tbK ilaA column of va] 
riaing (tarn Uip prak uf Mount Btna. Our faiitiful Adam n>«(iunled the nmu^ng drads of 
done in that lilewed land, and we tntrreed ttie higlieat mounlnins anil lli« ihvpnt dells, ever 
dnriag, and evn gnitiGi<il. But my poor motlier'a •urniwB lind Bpnwd a soltl«d gloom over lier 
One day. duting the proi{resB of a fearful itorm which tntmr^ to liring ih« llill recoiln-tiDn of 
woes, she ttarted sudilenly up, with h tnumphant nnile playing on lier henigiiani fealureii, 
winding her nmu round my neck, Dicimmod: 'It ihull bow! He may yet be li>ing, Mad 1 
■eek him out ! My eon. lo-moirow 1 will mil from I^icity. in qocst uf one, who u yet dearer to 
than life — your fitherl" 

" ■ Bravo'' I cried 1 • Uiea we ahall he on Ihe ocean agunl' 

" ■ No I' ahe replied, < I go alone; you muat not unneceaninly tempt the prriloua dopp. 
•hnlJ ■till Iw your companion and protector till my return.* 

" I Qiurmured noc, for I had iio*cr known diBotiedicnra to my mather. Sho embnrltrd. ani 
and myaelf were tefl the eole oeciipante of the tittle rooiantic nlla. But it had lieen etipnlBled 
I should huie a nolll bosl, to indulge my paieiiin for the sea, during ihi^ time I was to lie bei 
mj mother. Thus I was soon enabled to bear bei Ions with some eamposurc; and her Intteni, 
ihe Twious conntriei she vinted, ever aisuml me ihut she wouid ere long leluni. In the mear 
my fondness fur the Ininy dcmiml and the etormy bloat increased, and in spite of all the on 
sdricv of Adun, whether by day or DJght, nbeo the lemp«l came, I launched ray tittle craft 
the troubled waters, and soatctieil an ethereal joy in esch shrieking blast, and etery stunning 
plooioD in Uie heavens. I thought llieii and boliovc it yet, thai there is • watdifut spirit in 
storm, wliich keeps a guarition hand orar me, who loved It fr«m my tnnh. When ttie shore 
been lined with gaping apoeiatois, and hoarse vin<«s cried out in vua for mo to return, and even 
■when the lumbering ship of many tons bus gone to pieres in my »iew, 1 rose and sunk with tlie 
billows, as calmly ns the bslie rocked In sliiinlier in llie rradle, 1 have lieen ronsidrred mail, but I 
ha»e tamsil on coy hrel, unhefliiing. Every one seeks hie own mode of happincm — my grcaleM 
eigoynieiil is Ihe storm. 1 have hid hul fuw compsniona, and my life, so for, has been passed in 
the wild mountain lop. or on dip wide expanse of waters. A fsthei thandoned me ere I saw Itis 
lifSit consigning me lu ihe taunts rf my species! I found a prolertor in lliB olenieiits. of nhich 
my rety soul aeeined lo become a part. But In return. My matfanr continued her fruitless smrch 
for ytan, uor n^turneit, though not s month passed but brought her afleeliDnate letters lo me. At 
lenicth she wrote lo me liom America, and staled that she Wai declining with illness, and would 
|»rhape never return. 1 hastened ray preparations lo join tier. The nigUl previous lo the mom- 
ing liicd upon for sailing, when jost retired 10 ilumlwr, a fierce banditti brake In upon us. killing 
my faithful Adam, (who with myself rcnatcd them desperalfly) and robbed me of every ll " 
•a*e Ihe purse aboul my person. Though une half their number slept the eternal slet^, the 
fled lo the mountains with their booty. I embarked on Ihe destined vessel, luingii 
little hnsl, Iha same whii'li you seu ihurn in the sand. 

" When I srtiTed in lliis ctmnlry. I found my dear mother in this secluded spot, ihe occupant of 
a peoeefiil collage, around which grew ihe flowers she ever loved so much. But she was sadly 
changed \ For months [ bung over her. watchinci the progresa of the fell disease, wtilcli no hu- 
man power could arrest. There it was, thai I bet'smc acquainted with Ludlle, the gentle Lucilti't 
She was fondly sttuhed to my mother, long before Ihe fatal illness overtook her, and was her sooth- 
ing Mend and ministering angel to the lost! I oonld not but love Lucille when my mother waa 
gone! And she relumed my love — and her meieenary falhrr. under t)ie belief (hat 1 was lieir to 4' 
great wealth in gold, enconragod my intimacy until bis supposilioii was found lo bv erroneous. A 
few day* before my mMber Inok her flight lo heaven, she informeil me that she boil found my fullier, 
but instantly checked my burst of joy — shook hei head in sodness^ — and wept roost bitterly [ — ' Hia 
name.' she naiil — " 

"What WHS his name!" demand Mr. Dauntloas, darting hia i^ca lo the youth, with more 
«■! lluui he had yet lietmyed. 

" No matter." continued Ferdinand, " since he ab«nd.>ncd one who could pray for him evi 
ihe hour of death! He has another family! and I, whom he lefl to Ihe nen^ of tliB pititeaai 
will aeun seek the wild storm, snd never behuUl him !" 

" U>stlame!",'ihouted Hr. Dauntleaa in a tremulous voxe. 
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** It can aTul nothing," said Feidinand, ** and mj mother made me promiae never to revenge her 
wrongs. O, my dear sir, could I embark for the sunny land of Sicily with my LuciUe— " 

**■ Your mother's name 1 I implore you V* cried the statesman. 

** Ah ! that, and this true miniature, a^ all — *' 

<< Gracious Providence !** exclaimed the great man, staring at the miniature, which trembled in 
hie convulara grasp. He then continued, in hurried, almost incoherent language. <' Boy— -coaU 
you forgive that father, were he to ask your pardon?" 

** My mother enjoined it, though she was wronged most villanously. Do you know my fitthert 
No^ you could not ! — the name he bore was an assumed one, which caused my mother's search so 
long to be fruitless: would that she had never found him, since but to see him another's struck her 
dead! He, too, is a great man/ — but I shall trouble him not! Farewell, my friend; I would 
watch over this grave alone !" 

** Ferdinand, I am thy fi&ther !" exclaimed Mr. Dauntless. 

M Yoo 1 — ^you cannot be that base man !" cried Che youth, starting back from the profiQsred em- 
bnee. 

^My child! my diild! — O, gracious heaven! thou knowest I sought to iepair this wrong! 
Endora! thus I kneel over thy sad remains, and pour out the bitter tears of a repentant heart Miqf 
heaven bless thee, and pardon thy false Horace !" 

" Horace !" iterated Ferdinand. 

«« Such was tlie assumed name I bore on the occasion of Eudora's ruin — my real one may be 
hcaid in eveiy village. Hear me, thou child of the storm, and heir of riiame ! It was whilst the 
rankling revenge, engendered by the falsehood of Delia, yet savaged my heart, that thy mother he- 
came my victim. I was then an ambassador, sent to negotiate some important business with a 
foreign power — I was wrecked in a roaring tempest — was rescued from a watery grave by the ro- 
mantic Eudora, and your old Adam — ^was nursed by her, and recovered under her kind offices. I 
plighted my love, and promised to return in a few weeks, but had no intention of fulfilling the pro* 
mise ;— frown on, yet hear me in silence. A few years afterwards, I was goaded with remorae 
for the crime, and urged by the love she had inspired, wished to return and make reparation. I 
demanded another mission, and embarked with the resolution of making her mine for ever. But 
when I reached the well-remembered scene of my base ingratitude, I learned that her father was no 
more, and that she was gone for ever, no one knew whither. O ! my chUd, could you but know the 
amount of my sufferings then, you would pity roe ! For five long years, I traversed different coun- 
tries in quest of her, and experienced all the pangs that she endured. O ! that we could have met 
on the high seas ! — had it even been on a perilous wreck ! But the guilty has been punished, and 
kind heaven has taken to itself the innocent sufierer ! Thus, Eudora, I throw myself upon your 
cold grave, and kiss the earth that hides thee !" Here the unhappy man prostrated himself^ vrritfaing 
in fearful agony. 

** My frither — ^father! Mother blessed thee with her last brea&!" cried the distressed boy, ftUing 
upon his parent's neck, and sobbing aloud. 

** Ferdinand !" said the sire, fondly embracing his boy, ** I will prove a liberal parent to thee. I 
will bestow all the comforts that the world affords on thee— Lucille shall be thine, if weaith is onlj 
wanting to gain her father's consent You shall reside with me, and have an honorable post— ** 

** No, father ! I must never behold your family, for yoiur sake as well as mine. I would not bar- 
ter my accustomed enjoyments of uncontaminated nature, for all the honors the highest office could 
bestow. Let me return to Sicily with Lucille, or remain here by the sea, near the remains of Eudora, 
whose spirit will speak to me in every storm, and I shall ask no other bliss in life." 

The ** Storm Child's" request was granted; after the usual time allotted for men to live, he 
interred with his faithful Lucille, beside the broken hearted motiier. 



THE SNOW BLAST. 



All outpdoor work 
Kow stands: the wagoner, with wisp>bound feet, 
And wheelspokes almost filled, his destined stage 
Scarcely can gain. O'er hill, and vale, and wood. 
Sweeps the snow-pinioned blast, and all things 

veils 
In white array, disguising to the view 
Objects well known, now fkintly recognized. 
One color clothes the mountain and the plain. 
Save where the feathery flakes melt as they fall 
Upon the deep blue stream, or scowling lake, 
Or where some beetling rock o'erjutting hanga 



Above the vaulty precipice's cove. 
Formless, the pointed cairn now scarce o'ertopa 
The level, dreary waste; and coppice woods, 
Diminished of their height, like bushes seem. 
With stooping heads, turned from the storm, dia 

flocks. 
Onwards still urged by man and dog, escape 
The smothering drifl; while, skulking at a side,. 
Is seen the fox, with close down-folded tail. 
Watching his time to seize a straggling prey; 
Or from some lofty crag he ominous howl% 
And makes approaching night more dismal hSL 



THE PRINTER'S TALE. 



BT WILLIAM S. B U R T O JT . 



*^ 8ib/' said die printer, ** my acquaintance with poverty commenced in Uie cradle, and it will 
doiibtlefli terminate in the ooffin." 

'^ I am aony to hear that yonr eojonm in this world has been bo cheqaered," said the parson. 

** Chequered ! my life has been one unvarying black patch. I have no white spots in my m»> 
moiy's waste. You may think me ungrateful in my speech, and wonder at my utterance of com- 
plaint while enjoying the comforts of a warm fire side and the shelter of a roof, during the fury 
oi the howling storm. I allow that your ale ought to cheer my heart, and your sociality enliven 
my mind, but I cannot drive from my recollection that I entered yoiur house as a beggar — that I 
have left behind me a suffering wife and family, who are almost destitute of every thing which tha 
inclemency of the season demands ; and that, if I should obtain any work at the end of this long 
and distressing journey, my failing sight will scarcely allow me to earn more than sufficient for the 
maintenance of my miserable life." 

** Have you many children 1" inquired the parson. 

" Four pale-faced sickly wretches crawl about their mother's chair, and worry her for the food 
die is not always able to supply. Poor Ruth ! when I to<^ her from her smiling, happy home, die 
little thought of the hopeless misery of her future life.*' 

" Nay, nay, not hopeless — something may — " 

"I do not believe that there is one sunny day in store for me. I have done with hope. She 
smiled upon me once, but her smile was false— and the disappointment almost turned my brain. 
I will relate the circumstance, if yon wish it, certainly. Although I have attached importance to 
its effect upon my life, it is soon told — an item, merely, in * the ahoit and siirfple annals of the 
poor.' 

** My mother's youngest sister married an old and eccentric man. He was in a large way of 
business, and it was thought that aunt Sally had made an excellent match. But in a short time it 
was discovered that he was mean and stingy ; his abrupt and rude remarks gave general offence, 
and Daniel Jones was soon voted exceedingly disagreeable. Driven from the houses of the wealthier 
portion of the family, he used to call in at my humble lodging, and chat with my wife, and play 
with my first bom — a sprightly little girl. I was not then, mr, so wretchedly poor as I am now ; 
my earnings, though scant, were sufficient for the wants oi our small family, and my Ruth occa- 
sionally earned a few shillings during the moments she could snatch from attending to the wants 
of her husband and her child. 

** Old Daniel, at last, became our dail^^ visiter. He loved to sit at our frugal board, and snatch, 
by way of lunch, a morsel from our early dinner. My wife respected his peculiarities, and the old 
man's heart warmed towards her. Illness came on me— fever prostrated my powers, and I rose 
from my bed a purblind man. 

** My wife, at the same time, gave me an addition to my family. The loss of my wages had 
driven us to the necessity of soliciting assistance from my wealthy relative, who must have seen 
our destitution, though he did not proffer the smallest help. He listened to Ruth's appeal with a 
downcast look, and placing a five pound note upon the table, coldly said — ' I never lend money — 
I give you this, but do not ask me for more. I love you, Ruth, and your husband, and your chil- 
dien — «nd if I should die without having a male child bom to me, you shall enjoy my wealth, for 
I believe that you love me, and I believe that my wife loves only my gold ; do not, ^erefore, ask 
jne for money, lest I should also imagine you to be mercenary in your esteem." 

** We never saw the old man again. He absented himself from our impoverished fire side, and 
we wore left to struggle with increasing difficulties. My weak sight seriously afibcted the amount 
of my wages; I was, at length, compelled to quit London, and seek for occasional employ in the 
proivincial cities, leaving Ruth to support her children by the ]m)ceeds of her own exertions. A 
pormanent situation, of easy duties but poor remuneration, was offered me in a city nearly two 
hnndred miles from the mietropolis ; and I wrote to my poor Ruth, advising her to sell the remains 
off oar household atidu, and hasten down, with her chUdren, to the new found home of her husband. 

*< Another, and another child was bom to us, but I could not welcome them with the kiss of joy. 
Mf otaMMk Mmingt soaroely sufficed for iht procm«tkm of the meanest lodging and the hardest 
ikn. My peor iUth't dieeks, once so besutifuly round and rosy, were pale and haggard ; and my 
dttdnn, Bqaaiid Bud thin, qnaiNiMi with etch othar for Ih* laifeit shm of food. 
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** Our expectations of ultimate benefit from Daniel Jones' wealth were blighted by the birth of a 
son and heir. My amiable companion, who unrepiningly filled the painful station to which her 
love for me had consigned her, was seized with violent rheumatic pains, and became unable to move 
from her chair. In returning from visiting the sick wife of a brother journeyman, poor Rutli was 
caught in a heavy shower of rain, and drenched to the skin. Poverty denied her the help of a 
cheerful fire, the cordial glass of counter excitement, or the means of change in her raiment. She 
suffered the clothes to dry upon her back, and she has never walked since. 

'< Tliis new calamity almost drove me wild. It was impossible that I could attend to my work, 
^and leave my bed stricken wife and helpless babes without attendance ; and equally impossible to 
pay for service, or even procure the extra food necessary for an extra mouth. 

a I was sitting, one day, absorbed in melancholy — the parish doctor had informed me that it was 
B0t likely my wife would ever recover, and the under overseer of the poor had just quitted the room, 
leaving me Uie pauper's allowance, which my necessities liod compelled me to claim. The paltry 
sum of four shillings, all that the parish condescended to allow an ailing father, a bed stricken wife, 
and four little children, was in future to be discontinued, liecause I was not bom in their district — 
but I could be passed from parish to parish in an open cart, some two hundred miles across the 
country, to the place of my nativity, where the authorities would be compelled to receive me. I 
was ruminating over the misery of the present, and the dreariness of the future, when the postman's 
knock summoned me to the door, and I was presented with a double letter from London — the post- 
age of wliich absorbed one half of the parish allowance for our weekly maintenance. 

<< The letter was from a cousin who had never condescended to visit his mechanic relations, but 
now addressed me in the words of affection. He told me that my uncle Daniel had lost his child, 
and was fretting himself into the grave^that it was barely possible he could exist many days, and 
appeared anxious for my presence before he died. The letter concluded with an earnest request 
that I would instantly visit the metropolis, if I wished to see my relative alive. The postscript as 
usual, contained the principal information ; it stated that a will had been made, to which he (my 
cousin) hod been appointed executor, and that the majority of the property was left to me and mj 
heirs for ever. 

** The enclosure was from a lawyer, and marked < Confidential.' The writer stated that he had 
been called in to draw up the last will and testament of Daniel Jones, wherein I was named prin- 
cipal inheritor and residuary legatee ; that the deviser was then upon his death bed ; and as a friend 
and legal adviser, the writer suggested that I should immediately repair to London. 

" The receipt of this intelligence roused me from my stupor ; the idea of ever attaining indepen- 
dence had scarcely entered into my imagination, but when the reality appeared within my grasp, 
the tumultuous throbbings of my heart's blood almost deprived me of my faculties. But I had not 
the means of undertaking a journey to London, and such a proceeding was absolutely necessaij, 
according to the opinion of the lawyer and the executor. 

** I placed the letters before my employer, a man of immense wealtli, and solicited the Toan of ten 
])ounds. *■ Ten pounds !' said he, ' why you must deem me mad !' But when he ascertained the 
nature of my expectations, he proposed to advance me double the sum required, if I would sign an 
agreement to take one of his cottages at an overstrained rent for a term of years. I was compelled 
to accept his iniquitous proposal. 

** When my companions — the journeymen, working in the same printing office— heard of the 
"venality of their employer, they unanimously agreed to subscribe the sum required, and insisted 
upon my restoration of the advanced sum, and the cancelling of the extorted bond. 

** Half of the ready money, furnished me by the kindness of my brother printers, was left with 
my suffering wife — and a nurse of approved skill was engaged to attend upon my family during 
my unavoidable absence. 

** I reached the mctropoliB in fifty hours after the arrival of the letters, but my benefactor had 
departed from this world of wo, regretting the absence of his beloved nephew. My cousin, the 
executor, re<5eived me with an offensive smirk, and obtruded the most fulsome proffers of assistance. 
The lawyer waited till I had quitted the house of mourning ; he then suggested the probability of a 
scarcity of cash ; declared that his purse was at my disposal ; and insisted upon being allowed the 
favor of advancing a supply till the fuineral was over. I accepted his kind proposition, and con- 
sented to receive suificient to enable me to purchase suitable mourning and other necessary extras. 
I despatched, per post, the remainder of the borrowed sum to gladden the hearts of my wife and 
children. 

** My cousin's fawning attentions became exceedingly disagreeable. He talked of me as the 
inheritor of countless thousands — affected to pity the fortunes of the widow, and took marvclloua 
credit to himself for the tendency of the executed will. The widow behaved with the utmoat 
civility, and expressed her satisfaction at seeing the person whom her dear husband had frequently 
inquired after, while suffering the pains of death. 

" The funeral over, I was invited by the attorney to attend at the opening of the seals, which had 
been affixed by the executor, and to listen to Uie reading of the wilL Seal after seal was lemored; 
bureauBy secretaries, and drawerf were rumiDaged over, but the will oouU not be discoTered. Th* 
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most fiCTUtinizing search was instituted, but it resulted in the same declaration — ^the will could not 
be discovered. 

^ The attorney declared, that, the night previous to my uncle's death, he had, by the sick man's 
desire, drawn up his last will and testament ; my cousin, the appointed executor, testified the same 
result ; and the lawyer's clerk, the witness to the signatures, pointed out the drawer in which the 
deed had been deposited, after my uncle*s signature had been attached. The widow expressed her 
willingness to obey her deceased husband's injunction, but required a sight of his written will, or, 
at least, an attested copy. The lawyer confessed himself beaten, and taking me by the arm, quitted 
the house. 

" < I do not believe I am saying more than I ought,' said the attorney, in explanation, * but accor- 
ding to the dying expressions of your uncle, he was satisfied that his wife had married him for his 
money only. To test the truth of his opinion, he executed a will, containing some hard stipulations 
for a young and not unhandsome widow. A rich legacy was bequeathed to you, under all circum- 
stances ; hut if the widow fnarried agcdny she was to be cut off with a triviaL annuity, and the 
whole of the property reverted to you. I was so satisfied that a few hours would close the life 
of the deviser, that I did not impress upon his mind the necessity of registering a copy of his will 
in the Commons. I am convinced, in my own mind, that your aunt perused the will, s^most imme- 
diately after its formation ; and, finding her fortune dependent on a stipulation excessively disagree- 
able, she took the liberty of destroying the docmnent, and it is impossible for us to prove that she 
did, or that the old gentleman himself did not clap it into the fire.' 

" Now, sir, you know the whole of my story. The will never was discovered ; the widow admi- 
Tiistered ; and, as no nearer heir appeared, she retained possession of the property. In a few months 
she married again — ^her second husband was a spendthrifl, and I believe that she is now nearly as 
poor as myself. 

** My cousin — my servile, gold loving cousin, treated me with the grossest contumely, when he 
discovered the failure of my hopes. The lawyer, overwhelmed at what he termed his own neglect, 
gave me a receipt for the sum advanced, and kindly presented me with a five pound note to paj 
my expenses home. But I had incurred a heavy debt at my hotel — and when this demand was 
satisfied, I found that a few shillings only remained in my purse. On this miserable sum, I com- 
menced my journey homewards ; ere many miles had been pai»ed over, the man who a few days 
before had expected to be in possession of thousands, was begging a night's lodging in a bam, and 
^soliciting the blessing of stale victuals, to quiet the clamors of a hungry stomach." 
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Dark-green and gemm'd with flowers of snow, 
With close^uncrowded brandies spread ; 

Not proudly high, nor meanly low, 
A graceful myrtle rear'd its head. 

Its mantle of unwithering leaf 

Seem'd, in my contemplative mood. 

Like silent joy or patient grief. 
The emblem of pure quietude. 

"Still life, methought, is thine, fair tree: 
Then pluck'd a sprig, and while I mused, 

With idle hands, unconsciously, 
The delicate small foliage bruised. 

Odors, by my rude touch set free, 
Emped hcfm. all their secret cells; 

ijidck lift, I cried, is thine, fair tree! 
Ib thM a soul of fragrance dwells! 



I A soul which wounds nor wrongs destroy, 
But wakes its sweetness from repose: 
Ah! could /thus heaven's gif\s employ, 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus disclose! 

In health, with unpretending grace 

In wealth, with meekness and with fear. 

Through every season wear one face, 
And be in truth what I appear. 

Then should afflictions chastening rod 
Bruise this frail frame, or break my heart ; 

Life, a swee^ sacrifice to God, 

Outbreathed like incense, would depart 

The Captain of Salvation thus, 
When like a lamb to slaughter led, 
I Was by the Father's will, for us, 
1 Himself throu^ snfiering perfiBCtsd. 
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LESSON THE SIXTH. 

XLI. TiiK AoE OF Wi^KS. — ^The glorification of any kind of wine which^hae been kept for a 
certain term of years in a barrel or bottle, is a piece of humbug that deserves immediate explosion. 
Crood wines will ever attain perfection a few years from their birtli ; and like the other beautiful god- 
sends of sunny climes, rapidly deteriorate when past their clim>ictcric No wine drinker, with any 
pretension to taste, cares for port Uiat is more tlian s*^ven or eight years old ; and much wine, even at 
that age, turns tawny, acquires an acidity in place of the valued astringency, and becomes decidedly 
gout-creating and stomach-turning. The temperature of the cellar materially affects the ripenings 
of various wines ; a dump lodgment assists the maturation of most heavy-bodied articles of imbib^ 
tion — ^bottled port wine may be speedily ripened by having cold water occasionally thrown over it. 
Brown Sherry and Madeira are frequently boiled into refinement, particularly in the United States ; 
newly bottled wine b made to deposit and improve in flavor, by lieing dipped in water, and placed 
for a few hours in the sun. Madeira, from its acidity, keeps better than any other kiiid of wine^ 
excepting Maccabeo and other Roussillion wines, now of little note. Claret wine will not keop^ 
unlefis for vinegar. Champagne, the Mousseaux, is at its best when al)out two years old : M. Meet, 
of Epemay, has kept some of the finest quality of Sillery or still Champagne in his cellars above a 
dozen years, but the temperature of the vaults is carefully regulated to about 64 degrees Fahrenheit-^ 
and, after all, the quality of the wine is only retained, not improved. Hock, and most of the Rhine 
wines, should l)e drunk before the deHcary of the aroma has been destroyed by age. Sherry will not 
bear exportation from its native clime without an addition of the strong(>st alcoliul ; and requires to 

be eeven»ly brandied, if not exposed to immediate sale.' How then can age improve its virtue! 

Wines ought not to be publiBhed until they are riiKJ and drinkable— but let us not be longer hum- 
bugged tibout the excessive age of the various fancy wines, suppoted to l>e unspeakably superior and 
valuable. Let us, if we must regard the ago of wine, look to the vintflrfff, and nothing else. It is 
hard to refrain from laughing when we sec a venerable old codger cocking his half-closed eye toward 
a glass of thin rhubarb-colored mixture, devoid of pmeil or taste, and smacking his lips as if in 
ecstasy, because his father Iwttled this nastiness eighteen or twenty years ago. When he tells yoa 
that it must be good because he knows it to be old, shame him from his heterodoxy by praising the 
flavor of old women as well as old wine— reverence the juiciness of tough old ducks and bucks, sjid 
ancient, and therefore venerable, pickles and pine apples, and other forgotten tenants of the store- 
Toom. Old wine ! stuff! Old physic is a preferable article. 

XLn. Nkver Lauob at ▲ Ghost Stobx ! — If, in the sufficiency of your hardihood, yon porf- 
tively disbelieve the existence of spectres, be assured that you are one in a thousand. I sprak in the 
confidence of experience. The birch of the pedagogue hath not yet flogged every spectre from the 
grave-yard. Every personage, in every rank of life, from nine to ninety, has seen or knows some- 
body who has had an interview with a ghost of an aunt, grandfather, or s\\'eetheart. The majori^ 
of the company present at the recital of a ghost story, may take the tone of some daring unbeliever 
or pretender, and feintly smile at the «* ridiculous idea ;" but, satisfied in secrecy of the truth of the 
cn^, they are certain to despise the unlx:liever. Boswell has left us an apothegm of Johnson's 
in favor of the ghost-seers; Bom Calmet the expounder of the Bible, lias given us a history of vam- 
pyies ; Walter Soott has written a, volume on apparitions, and the calculating Colton, in his Lsoon* 
although he gives a chapter againiA the probability of ghostly influences, has upset hb theory in a 
note wherein he acknowledges their existence. The Christian religion is based on supernatural 
appearances. Frightened people will not think of the necessity of miracles in the days nf dnrlmnw, 
and their inutility in these times of mental refulgency. It is somewhat strange that qpectres will 
insist upon dragging iron chains across the grave-yards ; how are these poor wretched gfaasliaifp 
plied with the loioml dogs 1 (nr^tnthflyliiittlie ghosts of cluuiis! Wl^ will the spedsB wnp 
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lluir Q«(h]nn bon« in wliitit ulinrta on (rimly nt hiuwjr ni^hu. nhm, liy Ihoi 
ihay iniiihl ubuin tlm gbucL or r riimrortHUi: nviiiont. ni niUch i^IOBk ! Woillii 
eoffini lie ■ mom fitiinii uiJ linduriii); guii ! By ihn wiijr, how U it, that dnpiw (ha gmtMal dun^ 
ne« of ihe i{nivv aiiJ lite cUmmj mini of the grtvo-yuil, puticularij on wel ocninss. that tita 
apecmi shMU an olwuyi while anil putt ! irho supplia Ihc ^Mt* viilh f lean linan t Saaut of iho 
■pcctm oni inniT ilciiUBKii^ in llio hBbitudc*. I allow ; but ilo they nut al<nyt nxhibit • lamnnUbla t0> 
mniiiw in ihu rhoieii of lonihijr 1 Your tharoiifh<br«d out-umt-out lnp*t,vij<it of n ghml, iilim]n 
pO««Mf> liiidiBlf of Mime dinnal holn in > IratinnI liuii>«>l«i mills, ur inlMbili a ^rrvt ur osUir 
in B HKtrhnl Urnvinsiit iif tliu wont iliBrri|itinii. Are ghmls biubfut ju thou •ii]amuiluniliiitM, M 
mn Ihcy uhuiiHt of tlkrir tomb ImIrI, that llicy conlinuiUy «i«li tloDg cmy RiUleriiw uiil iloim 
bock Hainwitii, atoiilins Ihc neUnuted pana^Pi uid nunfanahlp pailon of thi ilamicilc, whiirrill 
Ihey miKhl aEttle haptulj' ilown in Hinunrhat liJH aijDynwnil If itfinning; tiliaeiu and Atttoi 
Rpcotras will nrUit tlic gliiiiptioi of Ihn UHxin, IM tluin bvbuiTv in Momliuiiti witli Um •[Mril of tha 
tinea, antt attrnd lo thci nDKiliontion nf ilvir nin> ; Ici Ihrm cutiiTdii ihr (Ji-crnd« wnl propriBtiM 
of hiuniui nMuiP if lh<7 oHunw its 'haiie. tiiMcuil nf inopiog in tha dank iluUDwcuf the niiannilia 
bu/yuif ;niu nit, 1(L then 1 ukB a uiiilnl)(lil IUhIi Id d fht^mnt Aowei ganlrn. Why duiulit 
piiUkiuiiMnslMcomnciniiiCTTitiTngbiMt walks ■■ night! TluKubutananKlmi'"' 
nMOOatainc luid ;n>light. 1 aamioiinil thoe iilru to iho due coiuddaratioa of the ■ 
and I tniit that thr apirit of tlu nml aehoalmoMFr who driuncU. will ^r<iato ■ 
iaculcala the windoni of my wonl. Lrt him re|ioit proems in !)>•■ ictinry uf uur aanctmn duriof 
Uw ncil nioonii^l midciighl, biuI nviiic* liia appRcialiin of aul [iropwal* hy aniiikini; ■ rhoim priat 
0^ willi ghuatJy ili^nily and ifaVD bcuring. We sluil cxpitl Iho luinoi ofa call, anil pmpiUB <ntf. 
•(■ilita accordiugiy. 

XLIU. WiHT cosaTiTOTia 1 Ot-rn-ntkn 1 Thia qnution ia froquttitly aaked in the pnaMM' 
day, and ia (arioiuly, but wlilom aitisroclKiily icipondnl to. Almoat nery station, ' ' 
«i*ngnJy coiutiMtnl ulale uf aodiay, iian it* own iiolieui of gMUilUy, and bvlina iu oiiiiuons 
the orlhiHint crued. The jiandiliail ran af the milUottmrt, who Inlmila Ida tatiiei't fartutH . 
mmlt of niroaerul qiKDlittiona in mackerel Noa. 1 and S. whole oil. biilpo. and tobacco, daaidaM 
Iht inerthanl tailor or tha importer of hardware. Huh worthiea. in turn, ridicule the pielennan* 
of the mechanic, who. again, duminivra over the Itbonr and atani portsr. What, 
alltnUs a gentleman f in lbs eyet of Ihf liout rlroncr RnJ the waiter at the hotel, the awindler, iIm 
Bwnibei of eongreas Iha elei^ynian, ami iho Ixter. if wall drauoil, and libenl in thnr aiprndittti^ 
arc all gcnlkinini alike— ottd Iho world take* up the opinion of th* waiur. A /(un-innmf ia din^ . 
pointed in tbo roklneat of on abitcaiioiu frirad ; Ifai* liiend miij be ibr darling of every lilem^i 
dftle — the cjDoaiUv of all eyei and hoorta — but if he does not pcnaaaa a bead or rather a block ht'' 
drinking, hi* convivial frieiula pronouiKrc him " no mulJenuin." Goldfinch, in HoliraTL'j eamtdf 
of Tit Road to Uain, indi^antly rvpels an Msi-Ftion llint be ia no gantlrman. by an appnai ' ' 
the euduaiTe fuhion of hi* ipura. AmiifaBr worthy tMtilinI, during n trial in n irourl of Jualic 
thai Ihe priaoBor maat be • rul gcutlrnian. heca«>» Iu kept hia honw anil i;^, Giiaiga the Pnurih 
waa mid to be llie first gentleman of tbn age, yrt bn rcvclb'd In the Hodply of the prolUgale 
debooed. Davy Cmckott offirma that Philip llono. of New York, ia the most gmtleiiuuily man tm 
ever met with, bprauaa when be o^rd Crockett to drink, la tho hoapilable rmaae* of his 
parlor, he turned hia back when Crorketl filled bis tumbler that he might not see huw eitctwves' 
amallar tho rip^oarer chi>»B to apportion. Dick Hnith. (every body know* Didt.) affiniHi 
no man ia a gentli^man who cannot drink hia ho4l blind drunk, and remain auber cnouf^ lo tiii4 
bin into ridii-nle afti'rwarilfl. Unfimunalely, Dick does not exemplify bia poeilian. Cir he invorlablj 
tunu up apooney befon? any other niemhi'r of iha party. The back driver endeavon to cheat 
jon out of an eilia half didlai, and if you refuse to aubmit to bis awindle. he dedano, with a raU 
llitie emphaais. as he idiuts up hi* ale{B. that you an no gentleman. I'be bankrupt defaul 
■lainnt with • ihouaand act* of pecolative infamy, rcbisea lo acknowledge an actor or an ediloi 
a gentleman. The wharf nigger repudiate* bis brother woodpiler, who robs him of a thre».<xi 
and tldonrvces him " no ^eddcjmanf nebber." Two ^iccimens of hi^-bloodcd oHalDcracy qui 
bamiB one of ihem has |>reeiiined M inlerfaronidi the amaar of hia friend. The injured individi 
iliowcis ihal his friend i* no gcnllemBn. while hi* friend prove* hia claim to Ihe lilk by shootiw^ 
Uut iDJured man through the bcun. The dog fighter haiuila a bel with a struiier in a bear.ddn 
waielcoat, ■■ peraumiag him to be a rosier grnelmon." Madam noveUols. with a noful but appoiMit 
ignorance of ihp term, misapply il U{H>ii all ocraaons. On the atogi', the gentleman ia genera&jT 
dqactad a ihousbtlos jonngster, without money or brsina, and running into nmy aort of di 
potable acnpe. trom tlir conaoqucnces of wbkh he is redrrmed by his liiendg, hecauie be hi 
good heart ami ia a gnUlemanly bllow. A feuUDBMUi '. ihn Inr keeper of an nyatn- cellar a*i 
the cbaracler every Suridayi proud of his new blue coot, he iMtId* hia bead higher than a girafii 
Tsoba down disdainfully upon a rlcr^'mnn in fffreoilbare alliie. or a counting -houne cli ' 
only auit, and stiuti d swell lupreaie. The hjebwaymnn who waa eondamned lo death, when ha 
DUninlcd the gnllowa and encountered a chinuiey sweep, the pnrtner of hia doom, wept not at tha 
near prospect of a violent end, nor al Ihc degradation attcndanl on Ihc punishment of his 
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lie wept at the contemptuous nature of his colleague — at the ungentlemanly standmg of his sharer 
in the honors of the day. Ward, the wondrous writer of Fieldfiig, D'Almaine, and De Vere, gives 
in the latter work, a true and honest definition of a gentleman ; and I beg leave to refer my readers 
to the motto in The Gentleman's Magazine, in evidence of the quotation's worth. 

XLIV. The Poxtrt of Puxch Making is as little understood by the millions who tipple the 
deUcious beverage as the difficulties of an epic Very tolerable whiskey punch may geneially be 
obtained at the various respectable taverns, but few private punch brewers can mix an article worthy 
suction. Many tasteless wretches squeeze the juice of the lemon into the punch, instead of slicing 
thinly off a small portion of the rind or peel; It is good to rub a lump of fine sugar over the outside 
of the fruit ; this process will absorb a sufficiency of the essential oil of the lemon, which is better 
than any of the interior acid for whiskey punch. But the chemist's article, called essential salt 
of lemons, is but the salt of sorrel, and is a poisonous affair, although frequently used to give an acid 
flavor to punch. Remember that the water should boil for whiskey punch, but not for rum or brandy 
punch ; let it be as hot as possible, but if it attains the boiling heat, be assured that your punch will 
not cream. The rind of a Seville orange is an agreeable addition to wliiskcy punch. George IV., 
of England, whose opinions in matters of taste have never been surpassed, patronised a potent but 
pleasant punch, which was long the fashionable tipple at the symposiums of the e/i/e, and is fovor- 
ably known as the Regent's Punch. One bottle of Hockheimer, two bottles of W. I. Madeira, 
three bottles of Mousseaux Champagne, a quart of the finest Cogniac, a bottle of Curapoa, a pint 
of old Jamaica spirits, two bottles of Seltzer water, four pounds of bloom raisins, with the rind and 
peel of several lemons and Seville oranges. Use white candy instead of sugar, and strong green 
tea in place of water. This glorious concoction is a cold tipple, and should be strongly iced pre- 
vious to its imbibition. Green tea is a splendid addition to the punch drinker's materials, and adds 
nothing to the expense. After the housekeeper has done with the teapot, and every portion of 
strength that hot water can draw from the leaves has been extracted, the searching power of any 
strong alcoholic spirit will bring forth nearly as strong an infusion. A very delicious and sensible 
mixture of good punch may be thus made — Place in the bowl twelve tolerable sized lumps of white 
loaf sugar — not the pale brown steam refuse generally used in taverns ; pour in a pint of hot, but 
not boiling water, and finely triturate the saccharine. Cast in the peel of two lemons, cut thin and 
fine with a sharp knife ; squeeze in the juice of the fruit also. Then mix half a pint of old Jamaica 
spirits, a quarter of a pint of fine flavored brandy, a wine glass full of old bottled porter or stout, and 
an ad libitum quantity of arrack. Let each ingredient be well stirred . in separately ; let the bowl 
be warm before mixing, and if all the liquids were placed before the fire previous to their introduc- 
tion to the bowl, the punch would be warmer and therefore better. If the arrack is good, a slight 
dash will flavor a good sized bowl of punch ; wherever this article is not to be obtained, dissolve a 
scruple of benjamin aced in a pint of rum, and you will have a capital succedaneum. There are 
various additions that may be used, and, to some tastes, with great effect. A small Jump of butter 
is said to 'soften the punch, but I never found any punch come hard to me. The insertion of a 
table spoonful of currant jelly, the substitution of shrub for the Jamaica spirit, the use of cainllaire 
instead of sugar, and sherry in lien of the malt, are sickly alterations unworthy the man of taste. 
A veteran palate would prefer the use of green tea instead of the aqua pura, but incipient punch 
drinkers discourage the innovation. There is much tact requisite in the pkilful cutting of lemoD 
peel for punch ; if it is cut too thick, the white pith imparts an unpleasant bitter to the punch ; if too 
thin, the minute cells on the surface, which contain the essential oil of the fruit, are cut through, 
and the scent and flavor lost. 

XLV. Love Lsttsrs are dangerous articles to write, and a man of sense avoids their trans- 
mission. In every amour, from the secret lUtUon to the honorable courtship, there is a chance 
of exposure in consequence of a break, and love letters, however well written, must sound ridiculous 
to all but the parties concerned. How contemptibly small these arrows of Cupid appear in the 
printed evidence of a breach of promise case, with the italicised words, capitals, points, and dashes 
of the printer ! Many of the fidr enslavers are so proud of their conquests that they cannot help 
diowing in confidence the tender epistle to some half dozen particular friends, newly-married 
cousins, and schoolmates. Love letters frequently betray the secret of a snug affair, and involve 
the scribbUng swain in purgatorial difficulties. Avoid them, if you wish to prosper. 

XLVI. VsoETABLx Soups of all kinds are bad things whenever you expect to swallow a large 
quantity of wine. The combination of the vinous and vegetable acidities results in a regular fer- 
mentation, not over pleasant in a well filled stomach. To a hearty dinner-eater, who cares not for 
more than his regular allowance of sherry or champagne, these light soups are an agreeable substi- 
totion for the heavy poUtge formeriy served up as the first or ligJUext course. Turtle, or Moch Tur- 
tle, Oxtail, Giblet, or Gravy Soups, are ridiculous things to eat, when you know that you have jus- 
lice to do to other things of equal value. Light soups for a large dinner, and rice versa. 



POETICAL PORTRAITS 



OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN AUTHORS 



VT A. 3C<XAKIV, PHILA 



XRS. L. H. 8I60URNET. 

Thihe 18 a heavenly lyre, 
Touched by an angel hand, 

And strains of love and fire 
Await thy soul's command. 

FITZOREE37K HALLECK. 

His gory sabre glci^'d 
Across the dusky plain, 

Where high the crescent streamed 
Above the Moslem slain. 

r WILLIS O. CLARK. 

Sweetly thy numbers flow, 
Lik^ to a tranquil stream. 

Tinged with a heavenly glow 
Of daylight's parting beam. 

OEORGE p. MORRIS. 

A peaceful cottage door, 
Where stands a giant tree, 

With ivy creeping o'er — 
A picture is for thee. 

LIEUT. O. W. PATTOV. 

His home's amid the camp ; 

Far in a southern glen. 
Is heard the measured tramp 

Of hosts of armed men. 

XISB C. R. WATSRKAV. 

A deep exhaustless mine 
Thy poesy hath found. 

And gems that glow and shine 
Are scattered freely round. 



J. G. WHITTIER. 



As from a thunder-cloud, 
Is heard thy thrilling voice. 

In accents long and loud. 
And AfrU^s sons rejoice. 



J. F. COOPER. 



His home is on the deep. 

Where waves on waves arise. 

And howling tempests sweep 
Along the lowering skies. 



R. M. BIRD. 



Obedient to his call, 

The dark brow'd Indians roam,. 
By rock and waterfall, 

Deep in their forest home. 

R. T. cox RAD. 

Thy harp's sweet tone is strung 
At pure affection's shrine; 

In thee the sage's tongue 
And poet's soul combine. 

RORERT irORRIS. 

Gently thy numbers float, 
Touching beyond compare, 

Like the swan's dying note, 
As sweet, and e'en as rare. 

K. C. BROOKS. 

Turret and gilded dome, 
Thy bright creations throng ; 

By thee, the sacred tome 
Is moulded into song. 



REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



THE NEW AMERICAN NOVELS. 

Bob of the Bowl: a Legend of Sf, Inigoes. By the Author of Swallow Bam, Horse-Shoe Ro- 
binson, etc. Tivo volumes, 
Stanley ; or, The Recollections of a Man of the World, Two volumes. 
Home as Found. By the Author of Homeward Bound, Two volumes. 

Althea Vernon ,- or, The Embroidered Handkerchief, To which is added Henrietta Harrison ; 
or. The Blue Cotton Umbrella. By Miss Leslie, author of Pencil Sketches, etc. One volume. 

Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

■ 

It is with pleasure wo obserre that, from the house of one publishing firm alone, we have, in the 
course of a few days, four novels from the pens of American writers, despite the sufibcating influ- 
ence of the monied few who opposed the passage of the international copyright law, which would 
have given the authors of the United States at least an opportunity of competing with their trans- 
atlantic brethren in the realms of fiction. As it is, the American author who merely gains the 
ear of the bookseller, may consider himself a fortunate man ; the lucky scribe who is sufficiently 
potential to secure the publication of his bantling, is a man of note and reverence in the paths of 
l!his every -day world. The list of works heading our article does not ^validate the truth of our 
lemarks ; three of the four authors are of standing reputation, and have but to say *< Print," and it is 
•done ; and the fourth, although an anonymous writer, wields a powerful and original pen, and has 
but commenced his career to endless and exalted fame. We do not blame either the public or the 
publishers for the patronage afforded to the many English reprints which are now, and have been, 
issuing in endless volumes from the shelves of our American dealers. Why should a bookseller 
give even the paltry sum of five hundred dollars to an author for the produce of his brains, when 
he can obtain a copy of the most popular Engliah work of the day, and print it at the mere ex- 
pense of type and paper t Why should the public give a dollar for an American tale, when the 
productions of Bulwer and Manyatt are retailed at twenty-five cents per novel ! But if ihe Eng- 
lishman, who receives nothing for the sale of twenty oi thirty thousand of his works, were allow- 
ed to enter a copyright in the United States, the booksellei would be compelled to award him some 
portion of the heavy profits derived from his brain-spinnings, and the American autlior would at 
least obtiin the Uberty of competition in the race after fortune and fame. 

The fictitious ressonings against the contemplated bill, prove the rottenness of the holdings of 
the enemy. Tlie cry of anti-nationality, which the publishers and their adherents raised, was of 
the most ridiculous description ; the persons who were absolutely living upon the writings of fo- 
reign authors, which writings filled their shelves to the exclusion of native productions, pretended 
to be horrified at the idea of giving an alien power to obtain a copyright. Hie whole tribe of prints 
ers, paper makers, type founders, and bookbinders were instantly to be deprived of bread, by the 
rush of foreign scribes and publishers, who were to seize upon the book-market of the United 
States, and constitute themselves the sole arbiters of our national litCTaturc. Do not the writers of 
England now furnish us with nine tenths of our entire material for reading 1 — arc n^ their mag^* 
zines reprinted entire in close imitation of the original, and piecemeal in the daily and weddy 
journals? Look at the pu blisher's advertisements in any paper; what are the new works announced 
but ** English, English, sirs, from top to toe ?" If the international copyright act were allowed to 
pass, the question of preference between the trans and cis-atlantic authors would be the allowable 
position of superior merit — it is now a mere. matter of cents. American authors cannot struggle 
against the issue of countless trash, heralded by a flight of London pufis, and published because it 
costs nothing, and bears the stamp of a foreign name. 

It is impossible for America to possess a wholesome and vigorous literature, or a chaste and proa- 
perous drama, till the withering effects of a base submission to every thing that can be borrowed 
or stolen from another land has passed away, and we begin to think and write for ourselves. The 
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warlU of Ociian nreulstrd Lhnnigh Uie Innil — ilie pln;rB vhioh iu« nlghll; ginn In nmwdnd *i)>|^| 
«ca> in nyiry priodpiil nit;; . do not runtuLii the phnriplsi! of American!, ntr ktb (hey nplcu "fU^H 
lltf Matlmiint* whkti flnd in mho in tbe hone of our cKuntrrmra — but who eta hlune ^e nx>nM^H 
mkon (ht ii|i])nt)itliilng tb* goixla of Mlii<n>, nben ihe gorvninitml of llwi laid n>fu«M to allow d^l 
Ibrrlgniitii i rigbt of jKupariy 1 In Eni;linil, Hin prlvtlegu ufMiffrieht i> allownl lo Ihv mfmbrt^H 
lUiy Uiul bowmer iliHUnt, anil 7«t ivehHt nothing about tite rnin oftliii piihllshm imil the pOT«i^^| 
tiOm pnnun. The inten-Mi of Oie Amaricnn rawlmnin dcniuiil ih« |iniMi;ili)n i)f CongreM; L^H 
it tn inxle a prenm in iho «n Ih«t nn h«ok shill Iw publisbed in thp IJniiin. unlna prinud wHl|J 
Amnrinn typv upon Atnrrimi papfr. Thii ursn^'tnrni <*ouM (nrM Eh« poanbilitj of being'^ 
anmin with rhiw|i nlilinn* orBiigliiihiiork*. lo tliv virluniuii of Ibv Ami^mn publiralion, whtAj 
■Mm* 1(1 tw the iMbtnulbkf InigbHiT iif Itut nppMieiiU oT Ibn bill ; anrl it noutd nlluw the AiiwrioMfl 
writer ■ rhuiw of rMvplien fruni llu< Atiierlain hootiiwUtn, whn, whcii h* Riuni! liiniHiircompflb4V 
to nmunaral* nil Mithon, might item it woitb while lo riik a tim hnndnd* on ihe piiMicalioa dtw 
■n origina] wort, by an nnlinnwn huml. ■ 

'I'be few iliatin ?'!<<'> ''I ^ii«'n.' ui wriii-n »ho grace our literary liiii, one their appeonncM Iw M 
Ibn the pul4i'', •■■''■• i lii^inwl in the pnge* of ■ jwriodieni wurli, otaoim local ptv ^ 

palarity, whii'li i ^It a pnhllealinn. E'ren thnti, thHrv U no oulhy. no am^ M 

' ['iiiil pilftiianil haeln«» pnilKialiiaariM theynittif [oMniilii^ I 
-1 mie of oxp«n»e ; il the ninii ot' the woik ilemaiiila a aeeoa^ J 
«aiDon, tne trriicr iiini Lonr>ii)er hini^rlf (ecure; a <U>idend of tbo profita U handedinrr loMirijn 
•nd hie fature pnlonwiiiceB are n-itain of a civil iweptioii. Bnl if the work, tuipnffed, and in W 1 
^tfSMU impotent Male oF literary erftieiam. moat lili(t<r unnotirvd. bcesiHc unpenned by tbn criliMf J 
Hiila to rondily "go ufT." let nut the u>>(urluiiii(eseri1i«ainiii nppear wttliin the portal* of the pnhlialMIi^ 
with an; more nf hia MSS. Twenty eonlemptible r.friiKiont, either fiuhinnnhiii, by " a Lxdy of ■ 
Rank." nr naulinl nunnnKS, by " ■ Captain in the Royal NnTy," will be iwund, hufora hin araoai fl 
oppKnlton meals with ui illentiTF ear. -M 

That Amerira povtwses within beTcelf the germ of a vlgorooi literature, ia ^tiilmced by the Ut V 
«f it* eiittmee, limiilte the tiunptlngn t>T a whnli- tmnln of Ibmgn inndcn. Like > hinty plaslffl 
it ivan lU head In Turiouii uneipected rotnera, andNinittinirea lo thrive, allhciiicb drprlvnl nf ihliV 
preacnce of the aun. Let us, in mir tritnmiTit[«, deal ehatply with nitbrred Inma and binnchM'fl 
alone — not lay the Widfe to thi- root, nor rudely pindt the choieat flowera. M 

Mr. Kennedy, the anlho^ of " Kob a' the Bowl." hai dielinituished himaelf at the lar. in Cg^H 
ffrtM,and in the patiiaoffietion and hiatorie tale. H« has now prmlnnd an oMe woA. whieb wiD^H 
mad with ploamra whemvrv the Bn^h tangtiafe ia wiilenlDed; Init lo penK<m D«|twinl*d wij^| 
the tAenliUet of the aeenea deacrrbwl, or inttivetMl In the hislory uT the Statn of Maryland, the bal^H 
will bring a tenfold rhann. The aiithnr'a well known power of daxriplion render* hia oceount^H 
theevenlful erettHorthe early colonials moat life-like and plcAiinitlyrxart, The Airarlniatieaaril^H 
vatfoua peraonaeee nre ulm well rfrMn'frn/. hul a lack of power to impart i faiie^y of nmuner to tll^| 
■arertl character* Mully impain tha viiiilmva of the author'a (inteefitiofn. The drunken troopl^H 
ttm LiWd Qdlliinom, Itie frM-leaa huecaneer, the silly landlord nnd hia bnnny dame, the feiille aeCII^H 
lary and the Dnlch rwi^, all niie the aam* r)u*inl nnd ■tl)i«d phnwealngy. The frequent tiaai^H 
enea in dialect* may oecuionalty be carried loo far ti) aome of the EnaliA noveltils, but ■ tol^H 
abaetire of linituil peculiarity gi*e« a monotoniHui unind to the connmiionril pmlioni of a wotl^H 
tind unfbrtunntely auch portione an ftvqaetitly Intiodneed in iim wnrk hHorv tn. Mr. Kennedy e^^M 
impart tile " •« phrane of upewb" bdnn^g \a earh pwta nnd rliuw j he hiu douhthxa decliirti^ 
doinit ■"■ ii* lb« R-ar of g[ioUint; the harmony of Iha jNclnra ; hul the gralins uniaon of the cnlir* 
group of cliarii'ler* ii f«i inoro dlnwmant atid unnanral. 

The hern. " Roh of the Bowl," is a findy-cxceuied conecption. The porleet orininaliiy of the 
Oarijn, the boM oolorinft, and otabonie Rniah of thia eharacter, atamp the author la an luVM of tut 
oedtaury power, Ttw hiMofieal part of the story i* wf U carrlid out. end the etniitate* of the Led . 
PropriclHiy In mainlain the Catholic Hscenilanuy nru worked into the progreiu of the plot wW 1 
akiH and eAbn. We baie not time to dHiail the many evident bcaalMa of the wnrh, and ii would i 
be Innillinf lo tlit wntli and nrpytatMn of the writer, were we to expend the uaual alcreatypiC I 
pttraooaof ciitteimnnpon • novel which ha< added another linn;; l<«f to the youn; circlet of Ani» i 
lican literature. 

n Stanley, or The Remlhwtiona of a Man of the World." ia tbe prnlnrtinn nf »n antmyimw 
B4lh«r. It ie derldedty thx moel fjrcilite and original Work of the day i bat, nutwithsurtiUn^ it 
anrtouneemenl of a eoamopolilt eipertenrC. the ruel of Ihe aehotal ia loo plainly dWermlile, ai 
the inetiiphYh-i™! unhtletin and abfiinue nicotieii of the German arhoola pre(wnderau over tl 
(Dtiriiie niadom of the man of (ho world, The mne fault notieed in Mr. Kennedy 'a work i* aT 
painfully previklrnt in " I^nley." Thp whole of the diaraiier* (peak in the anme lan^a^. a 
indole In flight* nf f»nrj hr heyrnid the prolmbility of ihcir iftaliona. The jioiiresi and ih 
tdk logle, quote Larin ami Milton, nnd rcval In the wiwlDm of the falherH. Tb<^ n|iiinK 

eritli'liim anil the brigbt watera of phdowphy well forth trom the fouleet ditchea— while «•. | 
writer, we amilo at Iha improbable ai^eney ha hna employed. 
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The author of ^ Stanley'' is hy no means inferior to the author of *< Tremaine/' the greatest 
English didactic writer of the day. Mr. Ward, doubless, possesses a higher polish, and a keener 
relish for the sunshiny paths of life ; our author rejoices somewhat in the gloomy mysticisms of the old 
philosophers, and siniles only when he picks a bone from the decayed mausoleums of a former age, 
and applies the scrap of mortality to the purposes of modem life. There are also evident marks 
of haste in the composition of ** Stanley," a fault excusable in articles prepared for appearance in 
periodical publications, but not to be allowed in the perfection of a didactic work. The plot also 
is in the highest degree improbable — and yet, with all these faults of omission and commission, we 
look upon " Stanley'' as the best written and most valuable book of the present age. Every chiqi* 
ter is stored with the choicest materials for thinking ; every page developes the extraordinary capa- 
city of the author's mind, and the whole work exhibits a cyclopedia of reference and recollection 
not elsewhere to be experienced. 

We intend, ere long, to return to this book, and devote a few pages to a more extended and 
explanatory notice. We have marked several extracts for quotation, with which our readers cannot 
fail to be delighted. 

** Althea Vernon," and ** The Blue Cotton Umbrella" fill a good sized volume with agreeable 
matter and pertinent advice. Miss Leslie's productions are now the staple commodities of domestic 
literature ; her works are to be found in every house, and in various departments of the same esta- 
blishment Her valuable cookery book is an indispensable necessary in the store room and the 
kitchen ; her novels and graphic tales repose in the security of the boudoir, and her annuals grace 
the parlor table or the cabinet of the print-gatherer and the connoisseur. The volume under notice 
is a fieivorable specimen of her well known powers of composition ; Miss Leslie may be termed the 
** Martineau" of social life. 

It is with regret that we turn from the gratifying perusal of the above works to notice the repe- 
tition of a faUure connected with the honored name of Cooper, the author of << The Spy," " The 
Pilot," " The Prairie," and « The Pioneers." We are sorry that he allowed this, his last, and most 
inane production, ** Home as Found," to pass through the press into publicity. Considered as a 
novel, it is flat, stale, and miserably dull ; as a literary composition, it is puerile and common place; 
as a national disquisition, it is marked with undeniable stains of prejudice and ill-temper. It has 
been severely, and generally, most justly handled by every portion of the American press, for the 
anti-national sentiments and arrogant tone observable in every page. We were amongst the first 
to point out this strange and most unnatural tendency of the latter portion of Cooper's writings, and 
thereby incurred the indignation of various scribes who now are the loudest and most indignant 
of his accusers. But we do not agree with the charge of exclusive anti-nationality now broached 
against Mr. Cooper, in consequence of his illiberal remarks upon the constitution of society in 
America. From some physical defect, or some deeply seated disease which has produced mental 
obscuration of the most dense description, Mr. Cooper has, within these few years, found fault with 
all creation, excepting alone his own immaculate self. We ask his most fervent admirer, if he has 
one left after the late numerous and melancholy exposures, to peruse the ten volumes manu&ctured 
by Mr. C. from the every-day passages of his trip to Europe. Switzerland, France, Italy, England, and 
the lands bordering the Rhine, are each and all the subjects of the most vile and senseless objurga- 
tions. The tergiversations of the writer are worthy notice — in one country, he praises its opposite 
as a means of affording comparisons degrading to the land wherein he is sojourning ; but when he 
describes the favored clime, he forgets the constrained praises reluctantly penned in a former volume, 
and vituperates the objects of his prior laudations. Mr. Cooper seems latterly to have dipped his pen 
in the gall of bitterness ; and with singular fatuity, he has now included his own country in the 
general damnation proudly dealt out to other lands. We believe he has no intention of rendering 
America and Americans ridiculous in the eyes of Europeans, for the sake of currying favor with 
the Europeans, but we positively do believe that Mr. Cooper's jaundiced views will not allow him 
to speak well of any country in the world, except it presents a comparison degrading to the land 
under repudiation by the universal defamer. 

We have been informed that when Mr. Cooper was in London, he was offered a handsome sum 
of money by the editor of a certain English annual for the production of a short tale or story of the 
sea. The author of some thirty or forty republican volumes, flew into a most aristocratic rage, and 
desiring that the editor would not consider him as a hackney scribe, indignantly refused to accede 
to the proposal. The most celebrated of England's writers and the noblest bom of England's aris- 
tocracy, are proud to transmit their lucubrations for insertion in the yearly prettinesses of literature, 
but Mr. Cooper's petridan blood boiled at the insulting proposal. Yet, this man, who shuddered 
at the idea of being considered a hack writer, tumed the every-day events of his dull and common- 
place trip to Europe, into TEN VOLUMES ef twaddle and ill-tempered gossip; he fulminates his 
contempt of his native land in another series of four ; announces a new edition of the very worst 
of his earliest novels, ** Prediction," and undertakes to conduct a bookseller's speculation — the Naval 
History of the United States ! li rCappcariUni qu* aux grand hommta d*avoir dt grands defa/uU* 
Mr. Cooper is anxious that the reading public should be aware of his intimacy with the Frendi lan- 
guage. We reoommend our quotation as a motto to the long list of errata, which posterity will afK 
pend to his travelling « Sketches." 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Evenings at Home ; or the Juvenile Budget Opened. By Dr, Aikin and Mrs, Barhauld. Wus^ 

trated by Adams, 

1%e Life of Christ, in the words of the Evangelists, ' Illustrated by Adams, 

Harper and Brothers, New York, 

These ofierings to the little readers of this festive season, by the Messrs. Harper, evince their 
good sense in the subjects chosen, and the beauty of the illustrations and the binding afibids ample 
testimony of their liberality. The literary merit of the ** Evenings at Home," has long been ac- 
knowledged, and parents and guardians of youth will applaud the appearance of the present edition, 
with its pictorial embellishments and prcttiness of appearance. Adams' engravings are beyond the 
meed of every-day praise— the frontispieces to both the above works defy competition, and are y^r 
luable specimens of American art 

** The Life of Christ," is the best book to put into the hands of youth, preparatory to a perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, that wc are acquainted with. 



Histories from Scripturej for Children, exemplified by appropriate Domestic Thles, By Miss 
Graham, Embellished with elegant engravings, by J, A, Adams, 

Moral Lessons and Stories, from the Proverbs of Solomon. By Jane Strickland, Embellished 

with elegant engravings, by J, A, Adams, 
John S. Taylor, New York, 

One of the most gn^tifying evidences of the effects of the march of mind is displayed in the 
abolition of the old futilities of Dil worth and Vysc, with the ridiculous fables written for the acU 
vancement of certain trite moralities, and the general enlightenment of naughty little masters. 
The ancient villany of Tommy and Harry, the sons of ** an elderly gentleman who lived in the 
west of England," with the elegant exhibition of the said two young gentlemen in long tailed 
coats, with their infant legs poked into knee breeches and stockings, with cocked hats on their curly 
heads, and battledores in their respective right hands — a stationary shuttlecock, hanging like a note of 
admiration in the centre of the wood cut, is as equally ridiculous as the more romantic portrayal of the 
lion smouzling the waistcoat of the naughty boy, who ** didn't care"— or the adventures of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, the truant lads, who were caught by their pedagogue, and whipped, despite 
their falsehood or their truth. We have oflen thought that this one story has made more naughty 
boys than were ever converted by the time-serving morality of the old spelling-books, with their 
tales of doubtful purport and futile intent. 

The little books before us arc written with peculiar care. Many adults might benefit by a pe- 
rusal of their contents; and yet the merest child may read and understand. The mechanical 
execution is worthy of attention, particularly the elegant illustiations by J. A. Adams, of New 
York, who may proudly advance his claims to the tide of the best engraver on wood of the age. 



Peter Parley's Christmas Tales, for 1839. 

Peter Parley's Rambles in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 

The Little GirVs Own Book, By Mrs, Child, 

Holiday Stories, 

The Book of the Months .• a Gift for the Young. 

The Child's Gem, By a Lady, Two Editions. 

Mr. Samuel Colman, of New York, is the publisher of the above list of *' books for the young,'' 
which we have enumerated in full, not only as a guidance to our readers in the choice of New 
Tear's Gifts for their little responsibilities or those of their acquaintances, but as an act of justice 
to an enterprising publisher, who deserves the patronage of the public. The whole list merits ow 
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approbation ; and we have no doubt but these alluring little volumes will meet with a ready sale. 
The " Parley" books require no praise — ** The Little Girl's Own Book'' is one of the most agree- 
able presents that we can conceive — and the delicious little ** Gem/' is a miniature annual, full of 
exceedingly beautiful petite plates and bits of beauty. 



Evenings with Prince CambaeencSf Secbnd Consul^ Arch-CkanceUor of the Empire^ Duke of 
Parma, etc, etc., etc. By Baron Langon, Two volumes. Carey and Hart 

This is an animated and pleasant work, full of incidents well told, and anecdotes replete with, 
point and pleasantry. The conversations are detailed with appropriate effect, and the reader veiy 
readily imagines that he hears the endless chat of the old courtier, who dotingly repeats the oft-told 
tale about his favorites of former days; and if he can produce an effective story, or create a power- 
ful impression upon his hearers, he cares not for the quality of the materiel employed. The rela- 
tions of prince Cambaceres must be swallowed cum grano salis, but the seasoning, however racy 
and piquant, is merely the play of the imagination for the sake of efiect — there is noting national or 
partisan in the coloring given to the rare and interesting stories detailed by the courtly prattler. 

The following little bit of court scandal is a tolerable specimen of the author's style : — 

THE BLACK LEG. 

** A perfect wonder made her appearance amonKsi uf some months ago ; < a nyroph-Iike shape, a 
Vmios in figure, th« presence of a Diana, Absntom*t hair, (this letter was dated in the days of ihe 
Empire, gentleness, •impliciiy, innocence, no wir, little cunimon sense, hot a fiiscinating coontenance, 
and beauty enough to spare to any one else who might stand in need of it ; add to this, a brilliant 
complexion, eyes that would drive one to despair hj their provoking expression ; in short, a very apple 
of discord amongst us. 

** A week had not elapsed when the Terses of La Fontaine 



Deux enqs vtvaient en p«ix: une poule survient, 
Et voiU la guerre allum^e. 



guerre allum^e, 

might with propriety have been applied to Malmaison. The first whisper was : Peter is the favorite 
of Mademoiselle de ■■ ■. No, Paul is the roan — perhaps both at onre ? These rumors fly ahout ; 
conjectures follow. We were onder thetway of angry and tyrannical feelings. This state of things 
would have long continued, had nut the Empress calling to me one evening, said :— 

•« • M. de ' I request you will tell rae what is this black- leg of which so many etories M« 

T^ted* 

•■ A biecVJeg f" I uoconscioosly repeated, as it happens when any thing ia stated which we m 
wiprepaied to hear. 

** * Yes, sir, that unlucky spectre which onder the gutse of a cokaael leg, covered over with black 
ciipe, wanders aho«it in the garden when all discreet persons at least have retired to rest.' 

'* I respectfully answered that such tricks as these had not been confided to roe, for it was well 
known I would instantly put a slop to them. 

** * Well, sir, I request yon will take measures accordingly. I a«n fond of the days of chivalrj •■ 
represented in Tomance, or at the theatre Feydeau ; but, after sun set, and in this place, siich scenes 
•re highly blameaMe.* 

** It was now my turn to be angry ; I knew and was assured, that the apiMirilions of the enormooi 
Uack.leg were no invention. This hideous spectre has shewn himself, for the last flfleen dsys, or 
rather nights, to speak nore correctly. The servants of the household, the very eompanies of the 
guard, were already a prey fo the lefrors of superstition. Husbands relumed to the compsny of their 
wives at an earlier hour; feroale friends slept together; and, with the eiception perhaps of Her Mih 
jesty, the Indies no longer disguised their fears. 

" 1 had for a servant a phlegmatic German, as strong as a Turk, as brave as Ciesar; he attends me 
at my summons. I give him my instructions: a bottle of wine, a pie, some bread, and ten francs, 
promising him double the sum if be connents to expfore the park in the night tine. He engages to do 
so. My mind being now at ease, I retire to rest Oo awaking the next morning, i behuld Momer 
before roe ; he was a perfect phantom ; he is no longer the same lively, quiet man I had hitherto 
found him ; he is harassed, taciturn, and half intoxicated." 

** What have you ascertained ?** 

" * I beseech you, sir, give me my discharge.' 

*' Your discharge? what for 7 jrou are drMroiBg!" 

** * I beg, sir, you will pardon my ingratitude ; but I have no longer the courage to expose myself 
willingly to a certain and sudden death. I wish to quit France and return to Germany.' 

* I am amaied ; what has oceorred, what have yon seen t answer nse." 

" * If yott desire it, 1 will tell yon the troth.* 

** Whet a sii*flelen yea are ! was it to ceeceel from lee whet yen aright dieoover that I eeftt fM 
iMt nighi to rai ehMiC ibe fields aad fceef wMch te the paitr 
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il HDTdi, I granled liini b>« n 



>( Ihe bui'itlinn or ihc oW gniid. whrr^ wai (lilianBt 
Voa duly bi Iha Chkinu. rme up lu (penk v^iih me. My Germin xrvint had 'nid ihem of hi* niU> 
bapi Ibay lurwd him inW f iriicul*. knd pro|m«J lo rtplite him, protldad 1 eould obi«in iheir offic«t'« 
pwiDHikn lo aWpp out. 1 applauded ihalr Keal. |ave ihciK nirae dflnk, iBilltd the qnsulioii oT dianl- 
pline Mllb lb* cunmandar, wbn rONHiiiad lo paii fiir Iwenif-rmir huiin wiih hi* iwn niEn. boih (iriel- 
htii tiwipen. with hu|e nDiwehin, whn Wiih (Hiiiiird hnymieu have alteidy niuied •» min ' ~ 

to ihe livmi- that I aataredlf nloutalcd dd Ihair living tomp alaim lo ilia dead. Kow, m 
bil to bav« acDDiiDia of ib» bhck-lrg. 

■■ I witched Ih* dawn uTdHy itllh aliDrxl tupenliliuiii inip*lii'Dr« ; I am inrurmed, «l iLe hour t^M 
le grcgnardi iBtinii lo ipetk Knhme: ha eiilen my ruuin. 



" Whin 

■■ ' In the buipiiBl, ait.' 
" Hm be been woundnl I" 
" 'May ilMveii lurgiva yi 

" Whai t hive you artii it 

"■Mudoubtl have; ifl 
irilh flight: lh« ponr lelJow 

"Bui whil ia il, afler •III" 

• 'The Maeklrgi you know all *b«iii ii. I ae 

« Uaa il ippeand lu juu J" 

" • Indeed, it hni. xibI nnd hody. h«*d, feet nod 

•A leg- you talk n"n.«me.' 

" ■ One niighl do M wrih fiii len calm for ii. 
ny i|i» lu hint. J'>kir>| apart, il ii a grand iighl. 

■' 1 gave him h» (f. aud hil my lip*. The al 
daiea I" "iif n oingle *ii-p i no only hear of mofvn 
he haa been aeen in Ihe gallaq' leadiog lu the i 
b««Hla heiMlfKiib rrifbt 

" Thft bpae of a few daya only addid tu ihe (i 



f it ja unfair ihui to tiiiog Cbrliiiana ir, 
ny le|(, I am hardly tb* beltif for i 



the pteaamio of Salin,' 
Nlcbnla ■■ nearip daad 






more. Ulii the wtelch. hoiv hideoui!' 

S in quell of MoDtieur le Cutii, to conrea n 

^oica. On ihe approach o( night, no one 
ea. Tbo pbgiiloni bna been evrry where; 
of MailemuiieUe M . . . . : Ihe puor girl I* 

ipply lo Ihe police; 



il larror. I »at adtiacd 
uui'h the KiDprcH waa at 
mih ihem. Nenenbeloia. iter M*Jr*>y mill axaplained, ami ihe minchieiaiu imp peiniied in h> 

prank*. 8Min| lo the t|iiick. 1 wtolo lo the prelroi and riplainrd Ihe inailrr lo him. 1'bu magiiirali 
nphed Ihat he would name n mnie active WBt''b lo b* kept round the ChAieau, and eani me. at ihi 
NBC tiRU). ■ yuung folliw iiul nurs than iweniy yeari old. whom lie adulled aa M idle TagahoiHt. ■ 
canQint l^di ■ ihreHrd prowling gip«y. fli fur any thing, eating for noihing in the wuild, hui cipaMi 
of laying huhl of Hiali hlmwir. Ihoagb belonging to hii gang, provided any one abotild bo dupceed to 
pay bin bandaomely lor bii truuUe. 

" In cuiieeqinnceof M Duhnii' iHler, I aent for and qut)ii"nn] thi* ugaciuua agonl. He relnlal 
to me nUHiberiM aflaiia from whirh he had claverly eiiriealed biratelf. The preient mutt ' ' 
a nbbcr. he fean nana : or of a lover, itell Ihen. he Will lay hinJi on him. I adviae 



Rirdingly, Il waa agreed ttiai. if the phaiilom inbabiiai 
uid uhiaile by way of iignal ; if. on ihe ennlraiy. 1 
'ould, on i|ui(ling ihc houie, haileii lo tho garden, v ' 
ai, he woiitd lire a piiiol. On hearitig the repori. ._ 
't ihemnlve* in nation, In order to cm off ihe retreat tt | 



inform her mnjaily of il i 

(I heiiireband, woutd no 
!• I iDVeiligatcd Ihe mm 



iho gave her apprabalinn. wea pr» 
be it 1*1 11 r bed by it. tibe promiied« 
II. the nKUe I wa* led lo Ibink thai 



walk along the rsIU 

Ibe Ci'I'eau, he iMMld Mlo» him (a hi* del 
leg eSeclfd ila iclreai ihruugh Ilia park, he 
in order lo give warning lu the aavcral Mni: 
aantriea Uiu* pul open their |uard. were In i 
the intruding tiailet. 

'■ Thii plan being auanged, 1 weni to inf, 
pared rm an alarm, ami, Ibui admuuiihed t 
beiidr*, Ihu mritital aerrery ; for Ibe fni 
Ihe hulJiiw leg mighl puaiibly be * * * • 

" 1 HO* unw latiifinl thai the myatery would be cleared up; I evinced on the evening in qtieilion 
more cheeifulnen Ihan uiuil. 1 aaw my cunning ageul for Iha la*t time al eleven aVIock, and pn* 
miard hiiu a five hundred franr nule if he aurceed^d in taking ihe delinqiicnl. All retired to real U 
midnighi. I refrainrd from going lo bed I read, 1 wrote, but wiih diilracled thoughia. 
Idea piedomiiialad ia my mind I heard the report of a p'ulol in Ihe garden, not far from t> 

al my apariniMil I alarled, a aecund repori wai lonn aflarwtrdi hoard, iben a third, and elevao 

in euotwiuiin ; it waa a pecfciri ■hirmiih. Lost in conjr^ilnret, I deircnd ihe iiairraae, and hailan lo 
IhagatdenialllheinhabiunlioflheGhliieau.iuddenly awake from ihi-iralumbpra; the teniiie*. Ihe 

oBwie, all clear their way. I proceed lo the ipnl where I eipert to find my *atel no Iraoe whal- 

•ver iif Emeal ; but. at the appolnieil apul. ■ large pual of blond reoeolly ipil', and no human trao^ 

tiuihing to romplale Iho proof Ihal a minder had been committed, i employed 

night m inaptciing ihe park and the chaiaau. and making a minula lesrch in every rnrner, 1 on]«P 

lb* uolbnunBU) young man lo be bailail ; I hail him myaelT: he bea diiappee 

aMb •nvj UtM of bun wu oonplawljr hnt. Ttie phGmI of polioa hinaalT amid pnctite no 



tw.^M 

rdar^^H 

1 
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count of biro ; ifait it i^vhat he apprised me of; bot thaw eleven reports of pistol shots which the whole 
of Malmaison had heard as well as myself; who coald have fired ihemf 

" JNoihing could exceed my confusion. I acknowledged my defeat to her Majesty, who said to me : — 
" All that is left for us to do is lo give way io the phantom, and go to Paris; it will not follow ua 
thither. I doubt of its returning here, when Napoleon comeh back. 

*' Her Majesty, accordingly, took her departure wiih hU the ladies. I remained, but from that mo- 
ment I no longer had a crow to pluck with the blackleg, which discontinued its pranks. Three' 
months afterwards. Mademoiselle M— ^ — married a general olficer who made her a Countess; at 
the same time, a carrier left un his way with the porter of Malmaison, a huge case, directed to me» 
carriage free. I was al»ent on business connected with my duty, but i returned three days after^ 
wards. I imagined that some contractors of Paris had sent me various articles I had applie*! for ; I 
had the case opened in my presence. There was removed from beneath a quantity of linen and bay 
an immense pasteboard leg, covered with black crape, and a false nose twelve inches long, hanging 
to IL 



Land Sharks and Sea GulU. By Captain Glascock^ R. K, author of The Naval Sketch Book, 
Tales of a Tar, etc. 7\uo volumes. Lea and Blanchardf Philadelphia. 

Unmitigated nonsense! The captain is to be noticed for the bold and impudent publication of this 
puerile collection of stale inanities ; we defy the most favorable critic to discover a new joke or an 
original idea in the sayings and doings of these *< Land Sharks and Sea Gulls." We peruacd the 
first volume in dismay, and felt that nothing could exceed it in stupidity — ^but we were deceived, for 
the second volume left it far in the shade. Nautical tales have been on the wane for some time ; 
indeed, wc begin to coincide with a would-be witling of our acquaintance, who afHrms that R. N., 
in the title page of a sea novel, stands now-a-days for Kegular Nonsense, and this precious effunon 
certainly bears out the assertion. 



The Heir of Selwood, By the Authoress of « Mothers and DaugJUers.^* Tuv Volumes. Carey 

and Hart, Philadelphia, 

Mary Raymond, and other Tales. By the Authoress of " Mothers and Daughters,'* etc. T\oo 

volumes. Lea and BlancharJ, Philadelphia. 



Mrs. Gore, the authoress of the above volumes, has established a desirable reputation as an 
9h\e writer and depicter of modem English society and manners in middle life. Her novela of 
« Pin Money," « Mrs. Armitagc," " Mothers and Daughters," and « Stokeshill Place," are lively 
and descriptive; there is occasionally a little too much straining after ultra-gentility in the selectioDB 
of the ladies and gentlemen introduced to the notice of the reader, but eveiy chapter exhibits the 
observant powers of the author, and her intimacy with the various springs of action regulating hu- 
man nature. <* The Heir of Selwood ; or, Three Epochs in a Life," is an entertaining wmk, ooa« 
taining all the enumerated characteristics of the writer's style, and fully equal to any of her former 
productions. 

*< Maiy Raymond, and other Tales," is a very seasonable production, and presents Mrs. Gore in 
a more &vorable light than any of her longer novels. The first tale was printed in England dur- 
ing the author's absence, in consequence of the appearance of " an accidental resemblance to one 
recently published by the most original and sti iking author of the day," according to the wonls of 
Mr. Grorc, in the preface. From our acquaintance with Mary Raymond, we suppose, with some 
confidence, that Dr. Warren, the author of « The Diary of a Physician," is the person alluded to ; 
we are ready to allow that he wields a powerful pen, but cannot admit that he is the most original 
and striking author of the day. There is a melo-dramatic effect about the doctor's tales that auz^ 
prises the reader, but his materials are frequently coarse ; Dickens, in the serious snatches dispersed 
about his pages, excites the sympathies of his readers in an equally intense degree, without the 
objectionable violations of propriety which too commonly disfigure the doctor's productions. In 
originality, he is below the common run of the second rate novelists of the day. His pictures of 
eveiy-day life have a touch of Fuseli in their exaggerated conceptions, which in our opinion destroys 
the effect of the tone and harmony of color, and the elaborated finish evident in their minutest detidL 
« The Merchant's Daughter," the tale alluded to in the pre&ce to " Maiy Raymond," is a power- 
fully written picture, but the character of the parent is fearfully unnatural, and destroys by its 
ooerseness, the sympathy which the writer wishes to arouse in favor of his heroine and her ill-&ted 
husband. " Mary Raymond" bears but little resembUnce to this story; and need not fear a compa- 
lison. The ** other Tales" are on a tariety of agreeable subjects; sereral of them have appeared 
in the Englidi •nmuli and magaiinei^ but thtir iMrits d ss ei i D repiiblication in the pieieDt ahap^ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

fjtt driaitan Kapsalti, and Miainnory Anmial. Edilcd Iry Rev. Join A. Clark, 1 S3S 

thail and Co., Philadtlphiu. 

W« liiil nal n'ocim Oiin bnnk \a aiillirJiint ccruon tn givo it ihc ptienilnl m>ii.'r' .li'timii^li 
ywrita, llleraiy uiit picloiinl. I'cn uignnui^s ornipcrior bcuulf iUuitmti' ii<< 
of fifty Mniributoo of clerud and lilcnuy fame. The frontispieiw, a porn 
i* a pfiat of lurpuNng rxwlionoe — • fil companion to the liknnan of Bi~' 
' ibe mnin plan' in tli« Totunui of the but irett, "The ttuft" w ■ mpII cmm i. 
piduni — il tells He mil \ti» at oncf-. tniJ acorealy ncrilH the vxrellnnt aUiry tlim »i mn^iMiiiK"- 
do nut IJkt! th« '■ Demi Bay." Thnro ia noi anflicienl aipmntm m cithci oi llie Liviug U 
tha (Ituwwcd irhild haa iiothui; of tUn ttppcnraDce of dmiti in any of its liiicamcnla. "Bunlqrl 
Morning" and " The Priauncr." aw alone sufficionl to induce a purchai* of ihp Tolume. Wo tun* 
no loom (or any eitraet* wliich can tin tolvraMe juatini to tliv worth of the ronuni!. but nti cut- 
not mfrajn from preKeiiliiig our readfr* wrlb the rolluwini; ponaitgo wleolal froai a Ule ^{nrtulg ihK 
mifteiin^ of two btothera, who ate uaal upon lh« boaom of ibe ocean, an the (ail teiiaie of a msall'l 
laft of theii 01 



They Xny down hand In liaaJ, and napt IUI boih fell ailnp. When Jaarn awoka, lbs hand of 
hii hrniher waa ilill wilbin hii 1 but il wai rolil iiud iltfT. Thu angel «( deaih bad funnd Ibem on 
their hide raft, and ihe ipirit nf hia brolher nu g<ine. tie fntillled hia priimLiie ; he did hnpul over the 
«DrpH. and pray, wilh aiany tean, ibai God wuutd refnember 'be wtijoned mother — Ibal he would 
pardan Iheii aina, and Mpociatl]i that ha would luigivo biin and make him lit 10 fultow hi* brother iota 
the aleraal world. The matning aun tue aa lair and u beauliful » 1/ ha weta to look upon no •CMM, . 
ofmrvw. Bi.i on (ail uf any kiiHl wn within ii^hl. Tha ilay paued away, and Jamea fell Ibal it I 
be did noi fulfil hia neil promiae to hia iirothet now. it would tana t>« too lata, fur hii alranglh wh J 
&a< f nlii( fruxi him. At <lie oloae of the day the aoiitary mooiret had bia brother wrapped m hk 
windlng.aheel and ready lor the butial, lie had cuFolTa targe torkorhia hair, had kived hia lllelta 
lipa. had placed the weigbta in at the feet, and all waa rrnily. lie once more kiiilt over Iha dnd. 
and priyeil %ai wept over one frotB itliom he had nevpr been ispanled before. With a Uoiering 
moveravnt, and a aid bean, be at length rolled it into the waiari. feat foremoai. Tha dark Uu« deep 
ncelved il — il aaok at ouce— lbs walora cloaod aver it, till the angal'a liiiiniiet ahall call II into life 



That day claaed. and Jamea fell thai before mornin; he aim ahnuld be in eiemjty. ati 
ihsi there WDt nu ons to put him into the deep, to re«t with hia broibpr. Re lay down, uneaay. ana 
•Imoal eipended. Ha hoatil the tnurmunof the watera around him, aiillen. end rheerleai. He cloied 
bia eyaa imylng Cir hia m'llher. And iheii he dreamed. He waa 11 hone. The moiintein aluod 
near oa beroret Ihn Ammiin'xwuuk leapKl and mnrmiired aa formerly. Kia mother waa there. Bat 
■he ann aeemeil lobe in an eclipM j ■ gl-vn) reaied npnn every thing Then ihere waa a funeral — il 
t«aa bii btolber'a. They were rallying him to iha hiile grave.yard j hat bsfare ihty gal thnro, there 
waa another luneral. it waa that of Laura Hill. Then the viaana changed, and he himaelf tvaa 10 
faa buried in Ihe cullin v>iih hia biuiher. He could leal that otild lOHcb of Iheonrpie; but be himielf 
waa alive, and knew that be wu alive, while tboy were acrewiof down the coffia-lid.aitd while tha7 
were Sllmg up Itao grave, 
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(riet of the Great Namaguof, BiHKhmmu, arid Hill Damaraa. By Jamea Edward AUxandert 
K. L. S. 2W wJumw. Carey and Hart. PhUadtlpltia. 

Sir Jtunoe E. .\leiiindrr, who aS^xra nuinj an honolabln title to hia name, glarionfilj earned 
hie meritoriaua achtaveaieiila in ihv pnthe of Klenee anil uf wat, ia an appTOvod narrator of 
peregrinaCiona io far and dialatit lantla. He gives a fbirible deacription of ihe difiiculltea of penOi 
traling &r into the inlaiior of Afrifa, in whirh attempt so maDj tnilUBQl rtitcrpriars have Giiled. and 
vilunhle Uvea denroyed. Sketches of JniHdcnt and variety ik aneodoM, relieve the diJl detail of 
conlinuoua deaciiplion; the country and ooaat of Souihem .\frini, north of the Orange fiiver, 
Itte vidnitiea of tho Great Fish River, aaid to receive above twenty tiibutarira, had never been r 
&clori1y explored by Eurapeana. Sir Jatnea AlelanJer perfoctod hin achcitif, and reached th« land 
iX the Dcgro who had nevirr before aeen a white man. Many cuiioua pBrticulara of the aboriginat 
negro tribes are apread about the pages of our author ; and much valuable knowledge may be gloaned 
fiom hia onginal and amuaing dcscripliona, 

We append a few ritiacls illustrative of the author's alyle, and e.tplsnaloiy of the cc 
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food with an appetite of the keenest Savignjr edge, and wai gratified with the appearance of piio- 
toretque hillt and broad and ve/dant plain*, was cheered with the aight and aound uf birdi and io- 
aecti, while lizards of various culoiir, with yellow or green scales, tipped with red and gold, contina- 
ally hurried across our path, or an occasional snake would glide among the stones and bushes, with 
its striped or spotted skin. 

Snskes now become rather rife. Magessee one day was horrified by the appearance of one with, 
he said, a head as big as a tea-pot. rearing itself out uf a bush as he passed, and glaring at him with 
its fiery eyes, and hiuing with its fanged mouth. It was difficult also to avuid treading on the poison- 
ous cerastus, or horned snake, which, a foot and a half long, and of a light brown color, with dark 
spots, lay coiled among the stones in our path, and whose culor it much resembled. 

We reached a considerable elevation, and otitspanned at a beautiful spot called Hooge (high) Fon- 
teui, where we passed the night On the morrow there was a most magnificent sun*riae among these 
grand mountain scenes. The blue and distant peaks pose like inlands out of a sea of mist, which 
filled the valleys; the white veil was lifted upward with the increasing heat; and fin wering 'bushes, 
and rocks covered with red lichens, were revealed in tue f >reground ; and then the green and broad 
aides of the granitic mountains were laid bare. Thus the Great Luminary eonveried the noantaini 
into mighty aUirs, from which immense clouds of vapor rolled towaids Heaven, as if nature wara 
silently but most impresbively offering a sacrifice of praise and adoraiion to its Divine Author. 

These Hill Damaras were about five feet seven inches in height, and in color and feature had all 
the characteristics of the negro, even to the projecting shin bone. They came with long atavea in 
their hands, and without arms, in token of friendbhip and confidence, ihuugh perhaps their weapona 
were not farofT Their hair was peculiar; that is, it was cut off quite mund the head, and tn inch 
above the ear, leaving only the hair on the top of the head — in the manner of the Roundheads of tha 
Cromwellian period. They wore short karo»ses of deer skin, and aofiened fiaps of skin before and 
behind, to cover their nakedness ; and in the hind flap, which was longer than the fore one, there waa 
a pocket for holding roots, etc They wore soles or sandals. 

I asked the bend man how he lived at this season, and he answered, " Badly enough. Wa aro 
now eating mice, liiards, roots, and sometimes leaves." 

1 told him that he and his people must not be frightened at white men. and that I intended viaiting 
bis village next morning. He answered, "* Though we never have seen white men before, yet we 
always expected to do so. We heard always that they would one day come into the laad, and we 
noi^ see these strange men. I shall tell my people not to run away to-morrow." 

fJotwiihstanding that some people maintain that there is no nation on earth without religion in 
some form, however faintly it may be traced in their minds, yet, after much and diligent inquiry, I 
could not discover the slightest feeling of devotion towards a higher and an invisible power amoog 
the Hill Damaras; neither had they any fear of an evil influence. 

They believe in nothing but what they see — " Who gives you your food V* I asked. 

*' We get our living from the air — from the seasons." answered an old Damara. 

** Why don't you keep sheep or goats, that you might live better than you do?" 

*' Wo have been afraid of losing them ; we wished to keep them, but we thought tha Boachmam 
would rob us of them. Now we think ourselves strong enough to defend ourselves and our property 
against the Boschmans, and we must try and get flocks." 

** When you die. what becomes of you 7" 

'* When we die we are buried, and are then no better than the beasts." 

*• Are you afraid to die ?" 

" Yes, very much ; and we are afraid when we see people ill, because we think it may be oar torn 
next — we try not to think of dying." 

** Who do you think made the sun and moon, and all you see about you in the world 7" 

<* We dont know ; we are a stupid peaple; we never think of this. What is the use of thinking of 
itf no one ever told us any thing about these things, and how could we know any thing about them; 
all we want to know is, where to get a large animnl to kill and eat." 

*' Do you. on any occasion, go to any particular place and make an oflfering there f For instanee, 
do you go to a heap of stones and throw a alone on the heap; or put a branch on it ; or leave a bit of 
akin on a bush any where 7" 

** No, we nevor do these things; we are a stupid people ; we dont know or do any thing bat kMik 

lor food, and danee when we have got plenty." 

• •••••••see 

''Sir," said one of my men. '' there's the readieat black cook here that ever I seed ; she heard that 
the Governor waa coming, and she has been ever since in a terrible buttle, nmning here and there 
with a roaring child on her back. I asked her for a light for my pipe, and ahe whipt off a piece of 
her ahift in a moment, robbed it up, greased it, and struck a light with it. She then put down aone 
aoup afore me, tore off another rag, cleaned a spoon and the table with it, and then atuck it into her 

aUeve for another time. She'a never at a luea for anything, sir!" 

• ••••••••ee 

Talking of a Hottentot woman reminds me that there is in thia distriet a rival of the Hottentot Ye* 
nns, if she does not excel her in the quantity uf ** cebaccous depoait." Rewarded by a trifle of money 
or tobacco, she will good naturedly allow a cloth to be spread behind, and cm which four platen may 
he laid, thus fimniog a peripatetic tahle ! 
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THE PUPIL OF RAFFAELLE. 



▲ TALB Ot THB ABTS. 



^'CoDjugialia amor, de Muleibre fecit Apellen.* 



Thk great clock of Saint Peter's was chiming an hour past midnight, as a solitary boat proceed- 
ed rapidly up the centre of the Tiber. It contained but two persons, the boatman and his passenger, 
a young man who stood at the head. He was closely enveloped in a large cloak, which, however, 
left to view a singularly handsome countenance, round which flowed a profusion of dark aubom 
hair, descending in long curling locks upon his shoulders, according to the fiishion of the time. Al- 
though his mantle concealed the greater part of his person, the three-piled Genoa velvet Ixmnet, sux^ 
mounted by the jewelled plume, and the extravagant length of his embroidered shoes, plainly indi- 
cated him to bo the cavalier or gallant of the fifteenth century. The night had been remarkably 
still ; and the moon was sailing in all glory through a doudleas Italian sky. The palaces of prince- 
ly Rome gleamed brightly in the distance; while, fiur above all, towered the giant dome of Saint 
Peters, rearing itself aloft, like a hau^ty monarch surrounded by his subject slaves. As the last 
reverberation of the bell died faintly away, the boat nearod the shore, and the cavalier, leaping from 
it, proceeded rapidly along tho bank of the river. He had scarcely gone a hundred paces, when his 
progress was impeded by three men, who sprang for^'ard from the projecting angle of an adjacent 
building, behind which tlicy had lain concealed. The cloak of tho cavalier was quickly thrown 
from his shoulder, and his rapier liarcd to receive the attack of his assailants, whose mail coats, and 
ponderous swords proclaimed them to be the bravi of the period. Placing his back against a 
wall, he defended liimsclf from the fierce onset of his adversaries with a skill and valor that proved 
him to be a perfect master of his weapon ; but, in the height of the conflict, the faithless rapier 
broke short to the hilt, and he stood defenceless; tho arm of the foremost ruffian was ndsod to fdl 
him to tho pavement, but ere it descended, a fourth sword gleamed in the air, and in an instant the 
bravo was stretched at the feet of a new opponent This terminated the combat ; for the compa- 
nions of the fallen man, finding they had to contend with an unexpected and powerful adversary, 
afler exchanging a few blows, retreated, leaving with them the body of their wounded comiade, and 
were soon lost to view amid the shadow of the surrounding buildingF. 

** Blessed Saint Luke !" exclaimed the rescued cavalier, addressing the person who had so oppor- 
tunely delivered him ; «< but that stroke of thine, my friend, came not a whit too eariy ; and I would 
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Ikin know to whom I am indebted for so vast a service." The person thus addressed was a tall, 
powerful young man, whose clear blue eye, and fair, yet ruddy complexion, denoted him to be no 
native of Italians sunny clime. He was attired in a leathern jerkin, which descended to his hips^ 
and fitted closely to his body, showing the muscular proportions of his person to great advantage, 
and leaving to view the whole of the legs and thighs, which, being clothed in tight hose of scarlet 
cloth, disclosed a symmetry of form equal to the nervous proportipns of the ** Laocoon/' or th» 
« Gladiator." 

*< For my name," returned the stranger, bluntly, <^ I am not ashamed to own it — ^my name, sig- 
ner, is Quintin Matsys; better known, it may be, as the armorer of Antwerp; but for the debt you 
speak of, I deserve no thanks ; I saw three brands opposed to one, and I had the villain at my feet 
ere I knew mine own had left the scabbard. And now, having answered your query, I, too, would 
be better acquainted vnth the gallant gentleman who must have handled his rapier right prettily to 
have kept these murderous dogs so long at bay 1" 

** Call me Urbino," replied the Italian, grasping the hand of the young Fleming. ** But," he 
continued, ** is there naught in which I could serve you? Thou art a stranger, I should say, by 

thy tongue ; and perhaps" ^He paused as he glanced at ths coarse doublet of Matsys. Th» 

Fleming caught the direction of the cavalier's eye, and his brow was flushed deeply as he answered, 

** The purse of the armorer of Antwerp, signor, may not be so weighty as when he forged har- 
ness for prince and peer in his native town; but, Saint Nicholas be praised ! it is not so light that 
he should ask aid of any man of Home." 

« What brings you to Rome, theni" said Urbino, smiling. ** I should have thought your Bra- 
bant burghers needed coats of mail more than the Roman citizens, to whom Milan harness is as 
common as rusty iron ; perchance, you have journeyed thus &r to purchase our Italian steel; or, is 
it a vow of love to some fidr-haired, blue-eyed beauty, for whose favor you have undertaken a pil- 
grimage to our Lady's shrine 1 You smile ; — ^have I guessed aright, then 1" 

** By Saint Hubert !" returned the Fleming, ** you have nearly struck the night nail on the head, 
and perhaps I deserve a smile for my folly, in leaving friends and country for the sake of a fiedr 
cheek and a bright eye. But you shall judge for yourself, that is, if you have patience to listen to 
a short history." 

<* That will I, right gladly," replied the Italian ; <* but this is no place to hear it ; my lodgings ar» 
hard by, and if you will pleasure mo with your company thither, and taste a cup of Greek wine^ 
you will add another favor to the one'you have already rendered me." 

" I accept your proffer," returned Matsys, frankly, " for to say tlie truth, I had a broil with th» 
master of my hostel this very night, so that I must reckon on the ground for my bed, and my cloak, 
for my pillow." 

" Nay, that shall never be," replied Urbino, « while I have a couch beneath my roof. Follow 
me !" And the cavalier, resuming his mantle, struck into one of the narrow streets leading from 
the bank of the river into the centre of the city. Afler pursuing the windings and turnings of two 
or three streets, the cavalier paused for an instant before a building, whose marble walls seemed 
worthy to form the residence of a prince, and passing the principal entrance, stopped by a small' 
door at the side of the Palazzo. He pushed it, and the wicket yielding to the pressure, he entered, 
motioning Matsys to follow him; the Fleming obeyed, and found himself in a long corridor, dimly 
lighted by a single lamp. Urbino passed on till he led his companion to the foot of a noble stair- 
case in the centre of an open space or court. Reclining on the marble pavement, reposed a swsitiij 
negro, splendidly dressed, having his naked arms adorned with bracelets of massive gold. The 
African started to his feet as the cavalier approached, and seizing a silver lamp burning by his side, 
proceeded up the staircase, followed by Urbino and his guest After mounting several flights of 
steps, they came to a broad landing-place paved with various colored marbles, from which opened 
a number of doors, apparently leading to different portions of the building. One of these Urbino 
opened, and after speaking a few words to the negro slave, entered the apartment with his comp^* 
nion. A large lamp of richly worked silver, suspended fiom the centre of the ceiling, threw a soft 
delicious light around the spacious chamber, displaying to the wondering eyes of the Fleming, a 
singular and gorgeous scene of luxury and refinement. Yet there was a degree of confusion, and 
perhaps some few discrepancies, among the number of objects crowded together, that might have 
excited a smile in the cynic or the philosopher. On one side, resting against the splendid hangings 
of the apartment, stood a large unfinished picture of the Transfiguration, the figures forming the 
different groups being the size of life, each endowed with an expression and action that insensibly 
rivetUxl the attention of the beholder. The whole seemed the production of an exalted and highly 
Tefined mind ; yet, on a portion of the canvas was sketched a grotesque caricature of a group of 
friars. Here stood the effigy of the sainted mother of Christ, and reclining by its side, rested a 
splendid lute, huns: with garlands of flowers. Here might bo tieen the statue of the Queen of Love, 
whose voluptuous form seemed only waiting for the breath of life, to make her glide from her pe- 
destal. There hung the floshlcss lK>nes of a gigantic skeleton, and by the feet of the relic of mor- 
tality was thrown a manuscript book of madrigals and songs, penned from the amorous romaunts 
4)f the Provenpal troubadours. 
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M Thi« is my poor lodging/' said Urbino» throwing himself listlessly on a pile of cu^ons, near 
a table of Parian marble ; ** I pray you make yourself welcome/' 

Before Matsys could reply, the negro he had before seen entered the chamber, bearing a collation 
of the rarest fiiiits and wines, which he placed upon the table, and then retired behind the couch, 
where he remained, with his arms crossed on his breast, as if awaiting the farther commands of his 
master. 

** I pledge ye, Sir Quintin !" exclaimed the cavalier, pouring some wine into a crystal goblet, til! 
the ruby bubbles sparkled above the brim ; *< do me right in a cup of true Corinth. And now," he 
continued, as Matsys quai&d the contents of his goblet, <* I would gladly hear your history ; lor a 
tale of love is always welcome to a true gentleman." 

« I will not trespass on your patience," replied the armorer, as he seated himself by the side of 
the cavalier, « for I am not one who can prate by the hour like a shaven monk. Thus then, it is.. 
There is in Antwerp a &mous limner, by name Michael Flora : you may have heard of him !" 

**^ His fame has reached Italy ; he is, indeed, a worthy follower of the great art of painting." 

** He," continued the Fleming, ** has a daughter, as fiair-famed for her bcautjr as her sire is for his 
penciL This maiden, signor, I have loved dearly from my boyhood, and, I trust, I do not over-rats 
myself, when I say, my love has been returned ; ay, and long ere this, but for the accursed obsti- 
nacy of her fiither, we should have been the happiest pair in Antwerp. But pride, or the devils 
put it into his head to look down with contempt on my goodly craft, and he has sworn, by all his 
saints, that I shall ne'er call him father — except I equal him in his own mystery." 

*^ By'r Lady I but it is a strange tale," said the Italian, ** and puts the lovers of Italy to sham& 
Thou hast left, then, thy homey — thy kindred, — for the sake of a blue-eyed girl, with whom, I war- 
rant me, the money-bags of some old burgess will soon make a wondrous change." 

" The Flemish maidens, signor," interrupted the armorer, rather angrily, *^ when their love-tokens 
are given, abide by their choice ; albeit, they may*not be so lightly come by, as those of the dames 
of Rome." He glanced, as he spoke, at the girdle of Urbino, in which was entwined an embroid* 
ered glove, which, from its size, could but belong to one of the softer sex. 

** Nay," replied the Italian, smiling, << thy readiness to defend them, inclines me to think with 
thee ; and yet, though our ladies' favors are so easily won, you sec they may not bt^ worn with im- 
}mnity." As he spoke, he drew the broken fragment of his rapier from his scabbard, and threw it 
on the floor. ** But a truce to this bantering," he continued, in a more serious tone; ** thy errand, 
now, would be shrewdly guessed, were I to say, thou hast journeyed thus far, for tlie purpose of 
studjring the great art thyself?" 

** My best hammer never struck truer !" responded Matsys, eagerly : ** canst thou assist me in 
this task ? But now, thy services were proffered ; serve me in this, and, if he be within call, the 
arm of Quintin Matsys shall be always ready to strike with thee in the fray, or, if absent, thou shalt 
have his prayers, as regularly as he says his paternoster. I have heard that some of your Roman 
painters keep open school for the instruction of their art I will toil from sunrise to sundown, and 
this hand" 

** Alas ! thy hand," interrupted Urbino, half smiling, half mournfully, *< is &r fitter to hammer 
the rings of a hauberk, than to handle the tools of aftlimner." 

*< It is well, signor," returned the armorer, drawing himself up proudly ; ** Quintin Matsys is not 
wont to take gibe or jest upon his calling, at any time, nor is he now in the humor to aflbrd lau^* 
ter to a stranger. I must seek for courtesy elsewhere." ^ 

Matsys rose from his seat as he spoke, and was about to leave the room ; but the hand of Urbino* 
was laid on his shoulder, and arrested his departure. 

** Nay, nay," said the Italian, ** this must not be ; I meant not to offend thee; besides, I am your 
debtor for that timely blow of thine, and though somewhat given to pleasantry, you shall not find 
me ungrateful. Trust thyself to my guidance, and there shall be naught on my part left undons 
to serve thy wishes, as far as the humble efforts of a poor votary of the art can effect it" 

" Thou art, then, a painter thyself?" returned Matsys. 

** As I said, an indifferent follower of the pencil," replied Urbino, glancing round at the various 
works of art which adorned the room. 

Tlie Fleming hesitated, bit his lip, and then suddenly struck his hand into the extended palm of 
the other, with a force that made the walls of the chamber ring with the sound. 

" Per Bacco !" exclaimed Urbino, laughing, and withdrawing the member which had received so 
unceremonious a salute. " The tiara of Pope Leo liimself should not brilnj me to supply the place 
of a breast-plato, if it needed but one blow of your arm to rivet a nail in it. You will accept my 
service, then ?" 

" Ay, tliat will I," returned Matsys, « with many thanks for your courtesy." 

" So l)c it, then/* replied Urbino, risinsj ; « and now. Sir Smith. I f;i\o yc pood night, or ratlker 
good morrow. Ali,roii(hict this qcntlcman to a slecpin;^ rhanilwr;" and sli-^htly hrn'iin? his ho;ul, 
the courtly cavalier lifted a portion of the tapestry which coneealeJ a door, ami disij)peared from 
the sight of the armorer. The necn'o, who bowed his head as lie lieiTd the ei):nin'in'is of his mts*- 
ter, nwdc a si^ni to Matsys to uttcnd hijn, and the Fleming, following the step.? of hi;j guide, wa»- 
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■oan within one of the aleepinff^roonui of the Paloxo. The African hghted a lamp aUndiiig near 
the couch, and making a profound obeiaanoe, withdrew, leaving the armorer to himaelH The apart- 
ment was decoratrd with the aame degree of luxury which prevailed throughout the other portions 
of (he building, and the young Mntaya, after recommending himself to the good Saint Nicholas, 
threw his limbs on a bed upon which a king might have reposed, and was soon lost in a deep shim- 
ber, through which floated dreams that bore with them the towers of his native Antwerp, and the 
lidry form of the daughter of Michael Fhm. 

Time, whose career is not to be arrested, had rolled on, sweeping away prince and beggar, and 
levelling alike the palace and the hovel in his reostlesa course. Four years bad passed, and Ant- 
werp still had to regret the absence of one of hei bravest citiiens. Quintin Matsys was still away 
liom the city of his birth. It was a glowing evening in the month <xf June, and die -wom^ sun 
was sinking beneath the towers of the fairest town of Brabant: the caived pinnacles and gabies of 
the houses were glittering in its mellow radiance, while the huge steeple of the cathedral rose from 
the midst of them, like a tower of burnished gold : the busy hum of the populous city was gradu- 
ally dying away into silence, and the before crowded streets were nearly deserted, save by those p^ 
triolic burgesses who thought it their duty to^nratdi over the weal of their beloved town. Sooie 
iew of these worthies still perambulated the High-etreet, almost frinting beneath the huge partizans 
they bore, snd the weight of the corelets into which they had crammed themselves. 

At one of the casements which overlooked the scene, her fiur brow and clustering tresses lighted 
up by the gleam of the sunset, sat Lestelle Flora, chronicled by the minnesmgers as the *< Pearl of 
Brabant !''— «he, whose name formed the war-cry of half the chivalry of Flanders: she, whose 
hand even belted earl and knight had sought for in vain, much to the regret of the smtors, the sur^ 
prise of all the unmarried ladies of Antwerp, and the great discomfort of her father. But a tear 
was trickling down the maiden's cheek, and the oonvulfive heaving of the richly vroiked bodice 
told that it covered a bosom in wliich, young as it vnw, care had already found a hiding-plaoe. 

^ I know not/* she said, unconsciously speaking her thoughts^ — " I know not whether I am tight 
to anger my father, by refusing tlioM goodly ofiers— oflfers as fiir above my deserti as they an above 

my wishes — for the sake of one who, perhaps ^but I will not think of it" She turned from 

the window oi* she spoke, and taking up a cittern, which lay on a cushion beidde her, passed her 
hand once or twice over the strings of the instrument, but the lute responded but a mournful chord, 
as if echoing back the melancholy feelings of its mistress. Her heart was too full, she let the cit- 
tern full from her linndit, and throwing herself back in her seat, the beautiful girl wept bitteriy. 
** Oh, Quintin, Quintin !" she murmured, as the paroxysm of her grief gradually subsided, ** I can- 
not think thee false — tliut nohic form of thine cannot conceal a faithless heart ; and yet, rumor^'— 

** Rumor,*' said a voice from behind, << is a foul-mouthed wench, whose assertions should ne*er 
be credited.'* 

The maiden started from her seat, and a scream was rising to her lips, as she beheld a tall figme 
standing in the gloom of the apartment. 

** LcKtelle," said tlie same voii^c. She staggered forward, threw back her hair from her forehead, 
gazed orimcstly on tlic 8tranp:er for an instant, and was clasped in the embrace of her faithful Blatsya. 

«* Lestelle ! de^irest, constant J^estelle !" exclaimed her lover, while he imprinted kiss after Idas 
upon her glowing lijM ; *^ look up, dear, faithful giri ! you arc mine ; ay, mine, too, with your fii- 
(^r*8 sanction !" 

"■ With my father*s franction !" repeated the blushing maiden, as she disengaged herself from the 
caresBcs of her lover, 

** Nay, douht not, girl, your father's sanction is freely given," snid Michael Flors, who had intro- 
duced bis ponly form into the chamber unnoticed. ** By the three kings of Cologne ! the lad 
spe^s naut^ht but the truth, and, with the blessing of Saint Nicholas, to-morrow's sun shall see 
tfaei^ a woflded wife. Dut, how now 1 you look as scared as a startled heron. Kcmeniber, although 
I refused fliy hind to Matsys the smith, I said I would bestow it freely on Matsys tlio painter. 
What ! not understand me vet 1 Tlien I must e'en leave you to yourselves ; perhaps Quintin may 
Ihj better p.hK* to solve the riildle." So saying, the good burge-ss left the room ; nnd wo also, not 
wishing to intrude on the privaiy of the re-united lovers, will follow the old limner's steps. 

The ronfoienre, ImweviT, npjicared to be satisfactory to all parties; for certain it i«, that, on the 
following morning, as the chimes of the Cathedral proclaimed noon, the ** Pearl of Brabant" be- 
came the l)ri(l(> of the ](.n^-lo8t Matsys. On that day the citizens of Antwerp wemed to make it 
their w»le orcunution to disrubH the probable causes of this unlooke<l-for event ; and many a doublet 
was stiti'ht'tl awry, nuich to ilie dissatisfaction of tlie gsdlant, who wished to prank it in his bravest 
:ittirc at tiio eveniiir rc\el which was to celebrate tlie marriage; and many a tiie-woman was ab- 
wrnt from her nustic-s^'s bower, when her services were most retiuircd. The villain knave of the 
needle forgot his jerkin, 'm\\\ the waitin'p-woman her mistress's head-gear, in relating and listening 
to the wondrous tale that ran through the city : how the bridegroom, while in Italy, had slain a 
Hoorc of ruffians, in deft'ure of a nolle cavalier, which said cavalier turned out to Ix* the fur-famed 
Kaffaclle D'Urbino liimself : how the great painter, out of gratitude, had instructed him in his art: 
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hovr he had toiled from matin bell to midnight chime : how he had at last returned, and won his 
bride, by proving himself to be, not only the equal, but far the superior, of his fathor-in-law ; thus 
fulfilling the conditions, and removing that which, in the eyes of men, appeared an insurmountable 
obstacle to his hopes. 

Nearly four hundred years have now elapsed since that day, and the name of Matsys is still re- 
nowned throughout Europe — ^revered alike for his constancy and devotion, as for his skilful pendL 
His tomb is still to be seen by the traveller, near the Cathedral of Antwerp, which contains his fa- 
moos altar-piece : it bears this inscription : — 



Botton, 1839. 



« Conjugialis amor de Mulcibre, fecit Apcllcm/' 



1h m. n. 



REMEMBRANCE. 



BT CHABLBS WBST T B O M S O H , PHILADBLPHIA 



It ii a ewtom of tbe IndtaB tribes to Tuit iht (onlM sf their snoeiton, vho have been boned for apvards of aeen> 
tmj.-^See Htte* f Gertrude •/ Wftming, 



Ay ! 'tis a holy rite, 

Remembrance of the dead, 
That will not let oblivion's blight 

Around the graves be shed. 
Of those the heart in life revered, 
The loved — the honored — the endeared. 

Nor transient is the time 

To holy memory given ; 
But faithful as the starry chime 

That marks the hours in heaven — 
Pointing a love that will not die. 
Though years elapse and centuries fly. 

The Indian marks the tomb 
Where sleep his father's sires. 

There still he bids the flowrcts bloom. 
There still he lights his fires* 

Still watching on thro' ages fled 

The sacrod ashes of the dead. 

Far o'er the rugged wild, 

Their pilgrim «tep8 they trace. 

Where rockn on rocks are rudely piled 
In nature's awful grace. 

To Rtind again beforo the mound, 

By kindred earth made holy ground. 



But wc, alas ! but wo, 
More civilized than they, 

Inumcd our loved ones' ashes 
And weep them for a day ; 



Then turn away to mirth or gain. 
And let them in their tombs lomain. 

Who shall weep o'er our graves ? 

Who shall bestow a tear 1 
Where shall the memory bo that saves 

What once the heart held dear 
From that forgetfulness which falls 
Upon his name whom death inthrals. 

O, if there be a friend, 

A friend most fond and true. 

With whom thy spirit used to blend. 
Who on thy bosom threw 

A heart more tender and more kind 

Than thou may'st chance again to find — 

If such an one now sleep 

Within the grave's control, 
With sacred care, O, ever keep 

His memory in thy soul ; 
And now thy truth and fervor prove 
By sweet remembrance of his love. 

O ! 'tis a blessed thing, 

Remembrance of the dead. 
That round the sorrowing heart can bring 

Fond moments which had fled — 
And make the love that welled of yore 
Spring up within our hearts once more. 

Jvomxj lit, 1839. 
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I hare known 
The dumb men throng to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak ; the matront flonr their ^loTet, 
Ladies and maida their scarft and handkerchieTt, 
Upon him ai he passed ; and the eoromons made 
A shower and thunder, with their eaps and shouts. 

Shakiptare. 



[Coneluded ttmm page 10.] 

DitEABx and dissipation were now working their effects upon the eccentric EUiston, and h* 
"began to neglect the business of the theatre. Weber's splendid opera of Der Freisehutz was in 
rehearsal ; Horn, the vocalist, now in America, was the original Caspar at Drury Lane, and gained 
many laurels by his talented assumption of that character ; but his constitutional nervousness made 
him utter many anticipatory fears during the preparation of the piea>, and from the shortness of 
time allowed for its production, he sadly feared that he should not be as perfect as he desired. 
^ Never mind," said Elliston, " I will follow you from wing to wing with Uic manuscript of the 
piece and the vocal score, and keep you up.'* Elliston could use any musical book, with as much 
efficiency as a giraffe could handle an eye-glass — ^but, on the night of production he followed Horn 
from w^ing to wing, discussing various and frequent glasses of brandy and water, and prompted, 
drank, shouted, swore, and cheered alternately. In the incantation scene, he laid himself down at 
full length upon the stage, behind a narrow piece of scenery, or set rock, as it was termed. A 
tumbler of the fluid, the manuscript of the piece, and vocal score, were before and beside him — ^he- 
told Horn to be confident, for he, the lessee, was with him. The act drop rose, the scene passed 
otCf the act drop fell, and Robert Elliston was found, in his old place, bchmd the rock, fast Btieep, 
despite the yells of the demons and the horrors of the enchanted circle. 

Matters being managed in this way, it is no wonder that the theatre began to lose its popularity.^ 
Elliston endeavoured to rally, and engaged Wallack as his stage manager, who was also compelled 
to play not only his own business, but the major portion of the lessee's. Elliston's Falstaff was • 
fine, natural piece of acting, but ^* the drink, Hamlet, the drink," too frequently rendered him incft- 
pable of doing justice to the vividity of his own conceptions. On one occasion, just before Falstaff** 
famous soliloquy upon honor, Elliston, who had been ** hugging the wing^ during the whole ecene^ 
stuttered out his speech to the Prince of Wales — ** Hal, if you see me down in the battle, and be- 
stride me, so — 'tis a point of friendship," when, unable longer to keep his perpendicular, be fell 
flat upon the stage. Wallack, who played the Prince, knew his manager's condition, and after one 
or two fruitless attempts to raise him, carried him off the stage. The audience, not considering the 
light nature of the stuffmg, shouted to see Wallack lifl the gross fat man with so much ease, but 
the playgoers grieved to sec the Prince remove a drunken Falstaft*, instead of FalstaiF^s carrying, 
away the body of the slain Harry Percy. The play was finished without Elliston's reappearance^ 
and the curtain fell amid disconlont shouts. 

Elliston went to jail. The Honorable John Calcrafl, paymaster of the British forces, and chair^ 
man of the sub-committcc, rcqut^ted Wallack to carry on the theatre to the end of the season. He 
did so, and with signal succesf?. Tlic receipts paid all the actors' Bolories, the rent, and the trades- 
man's bills. The sub-committee gave Wallack a vote of thanks at the yearly meeting, and engaged 
him at a first-rate salary as stage manager for the next two years, without reference to the choice of 
any new lessee. There was an eccentric fellow, of the name of Phil Stone, who filled the situa- 
tion of propcrty-nisikcr in ihc theatre, although quite unable to read ; but, having cemented a 
warm friendship with the firciuan of the ctitablishmcnt, he used to take his written Usts of articles 
required to the engine functionary, for perusal Uis memory was excellent, and he seldom made a 
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mutake; but when anj ihing went wrong, he used to console himself by d ^g the ifreman for 

not rea^g the list correctly. This man had an enlarged opinion of his own importance, and used 
to say that the three comer stones of the building were 'EHiMtone, Wmstone (the treasurer), and 
Phil iS^one— but when EUiston reposed on the King's Bench, and Winston was repudiated by the 
•ub-committe, the property man altered his phrase, and used |o tell the croakers to cheer up, for the 
days of Drury were not over — Phil Stone remained, and Wallack was a comer stone worth mora 
than the other two. Experience proved that he was correct. 

Several bidders made their oliers for the lease of the theatre, but were not accepted by the sub- 
committee. Among others, Mr. Stephen Price, of New York, mot with a refusal. George Bartley, 
the actor, had an inordinate desire to be the stage director of the splended edifice, and brought for- 
ward a city millionaire, who had expressed a wish to be the lessee. The parties were on the point 
of closing the agreenient, when a member of the sub-committee named the standing engagement 
of Mr. Wallack as stage manager. The stock broker did not object, but Bartley immediately dis- 
covered various improprieties in the whole afiair, and succeeded in withdrawing his man. Thomas 
Bish, the notorious lottery office keeper, having several thousands unemployed, in consequence of 
the discontinuance of the lottery system, resolved to venture his money in management — a scheme 
containing more blanks than any yet submitted to the turn of Fortune's wheel. His offer for Brury 
Lane theatre was accepted ; he was publicly announced as the lessee, and as pubUcly expressed 
his satisfaction at Wallack's engagement as stage manager. John Morris, a wine merchant and a 
great friend to Mr. Price, persuaded Bish that an efficient acting manager was equally necessary, 
to counterpoise his total lack of experience in playhouse matters. Accordingly, Mr. Stephen Price 
was engaged by Mr. Bish, at a salary of twelve hundred pounds per annum, as acting manager of 
Dmry Lane theatre, with power to make all engagements. Wallack, having a few weeks to spare, 
accepted a BubUn engagement ; at Bublin, he received a letter, announcing Price as the sole lessee 
of Brury Lane, in consequence of Bish having backed out from his agreement with the sub-com- 
mittee. The postscript was in Pricc*s hand-writing, stating that with the same pen he we» then 
using, he had just signed a lease of the theatre, for seven or fourteen years — ^that he was on the 
point of sailing for New York for a few months, wherefore he appoint^ Wallack with due power 
to form all engagements, and open the theatre at the regular time. It aflefwards appeared that 
the aforesaid John Morris, with other of Bish's friends, had worked upon the ci-devant lottery 
contractor's fears as to the success of his theatrical speculation, and in the end had perRuadcd him 
to forfeit his deposit of two thousand pounds. Price, well acquainted with these particulars, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the sub-conmiittoe's permission to stand in the place of Bish, with the full be- 
nefit of the money laid down; and, on his return from New York, he made good the-rest of tha 
sum required, five thousand poimds more. 

Wallack opened the theatre with the comedy of The Wonder^ wherein he played his favorita 
character of Bon Felix ; in this piece he had the honor of introducing Miss Ellen Tree to a London 
audience in the character of Borma Violante. Biury Lane, this year, 1827, boasted as fine a com- 
pany as ever congregated under a theatre roof; in support of this assertion, we produce the cast of 
T%e School for Scandal, as played on Wallack's benefit night, during the first year of Mr. Price's 
leign: ^ 



Sir Peter Teazle, 


Mr. Farren. 


Crabtree, 


Mr. Gattie. 


Sir Oliver Surface, 


Mr! Bowton. 


Moses, 


Mr. Harley. 


Sir Benjamin Backbite, 


Mr. Liston. 


Trip, 


Mr. Jones. 


Sir Harry, with song, 


Mr. Braham. 


Lady Teazle, 


Miss Chester. 


Joseph Sur&ce, 


Mr. Macready, 


Mrs. Candour, 


Mrs. Glover, 


Charles Surfiice, 


Mr. Wallack. 


Maria, 


Miss Foote. 



When we add to the names included in this cast — a cast never equalled in London — the names 
of Kean, Mathews, Browne, Miss E. Tree, Mrs. West, Mrs. Faucit, Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Harlowe, 
and Madame Vestris, the exquisite superiority of the company will not be doubted. 

Buring this sea£on, King George the I Vth paid his first visit to Brury Lane theatre ; it fell to 
Wallack's station to receive his majesty at the box door oi the theatre, and, attired in a full court 
suit, with sword, bag wig, raffles, etc., preceded his kingship, wax candles in hand, to the box 
appropriated to the reception of the aiugust visiter. Abbot, now in America, was niaimger of tha 
Bublin theatre royal at the time of the king's visit to Ireland ; it was announced that on such an 
evening, his majesty intended to visit the theatre. The intimation came rather suddenly on Abbot, 
who was compelled, in accordance with the old dramatic proverb, to snow brown when unable to 
snow white. The box lobbies were covered, not witli magnificent carpeting of a rich and varied 
pattern, worthy the feet of the puissant monarch, but with a shabby thin streak of ted baize, ex- 
tending from the entrance door to the royal box. The royal cortege stopped at the ])layhou.se door, 
the soldiers presented arms, the tiumpcts gave out their clansfor, the orchestra struck up tlic na>lv^s«5cs^ 
anthem, the manager pulled his ffivord from between his legs and snuflcd his wax lights, the ^^^^^^^^sj^ 
takers trembled, and the audience yelled its devoted cheers. The king hobbled up th« s^^"^^^^ 
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manager glided forward, bowad profoundly be tw ee n his lights, and then backed towanle the 
royal box. All that Abbot hoped waa that he could keep hia majesty in convenmtion, or at laHt 
oocufiy his attention, till \x airivod at the box door, that he might not observe the porer^-etrickeii 
appearance of the red footway along the lobbies. King George gracioasly recogniaed the old Lon- 
don actor, and chatted familiarly till irithin a few feet of the desired point A descent of two or 
three steps had to be made— Abbot, bowing politely, and backing down the dccIiTity aa he preceded 
the monarch, pointed out the steps to his notice; but the king was just then whispering to ooa of 
his suite, and catching a wrong impiession of Abbot's gesture and low-toned lemaikt suddenlj 
stopped, looked at the red path extending in a sanguinary line across the lobbies, and in a patro- 
nizing tone, replied, ** Yes, yes, I see— red flannel — tery good — ^very good, indeed. Better than 
carpet, and much chetqfer" 

Price's first season, under Wallack's management, yielded a profit of between four and ^swe 
thousand pounds. During the vacation, the lessee and the stage manager travelled throughont the 
provinces in search of dramatic talent, for the purpose of recruiting their corps. Upon retaining to 
London, they learned that Kean had seceded from their ranks, and had signed an engagement wiih 
Kemble, for the Theatre Royal, Covent Grardon. This was astounding news; but WalladL, with 
a ready wit, suggested an idea which turned their loss into a gain. He had heaid of tha wish 
expressed by the son of Kean (Charics) to appear npon the stago-~of his father's objection to the 
wish of the boy, who, encouraged by his modier, had resolved to peraevere in his design* A letter 
was forwarded to Mrs. Kean, with the leasee's proposal in ftill; she assented to the engagement; 
and young Master Charles was removed from Eton college, and secretly drilled in the character 
of Norval for an appearance on the boards of Drury Lane theatre, in defiance to the will of hia 
fother, whose talents had saved that theatro from destruction. A great sensation was produced in 
London relative to Price's wonderful Hon, about to be produced in the cariy part of the season; and 
when young Kean's name was announced, and the night of his appearance fixed, the excitemeBt 
amounted to positive madness. Wallack not only drilled him in his part, but dressed him also, and 
almost pushed him on the stage. The novelty of the af&dr carried the young man through a aeriea 
of nightB, which, to his lack of talent, would have been refused — but crowded houses repaid the 
manager, and the seoond season afibrded a profit of about four thousand pounds. Douglaa Jerrold'a 
drama of The Rent Day, was presented this season, and Wallack's unequalled personation of Martin 
Heywood added another leaf to his wreath of fame. 

The United States held out stronger inducements to our hero than the control of refractory acton 
and t]u' \A\yoT of production which resulted in another's glory. Ho accordir^y made arrangements 
witli Mr. Price for liis deporture at the end of the season, and took a fiutnvell benefit on the last 
night, when he perfonned Keul)eu Glonroy and Pctrucliio to an overflowing house. At the end 
of his address to the audience, in obedience to a vociferous call, he was invited into the green room, 
where the whole of the corps dramatique of Drury Lane were assembled, with Messrs. Fawcett and 
Young, of Covent Garden, who had been expressly invited. Mr. Mathews, in a speech of conside- 
rable force, presented Mr. Wallack with a Urge silver vase, of remarkable elegance, in 4he name 
of his brother actors, as a token of their opinion of hia merits, and his undeviating attention not 
only to the interests uf the nrofoiwioii generally, but to their particular and individual well-doing 
during a hcucs of years rcmiffkable for the trying nature of its changes. Wallack replied in an 
animated strain, and tlie evening concluded in harmonious joUity. The vase is of a remarkably 
handsome construction, by the distinguished Hamlet, and be&» the names of FiftyAwo principal 
perfonners. 

Aflcr an alwence of five years, Wallack retiimcd to the United States, in the year 1828, with an 
engagement, signed by Mr. Pric«% for the next season at Drury, in his pocket. He played the usual 
round of engagements in the Atlantic cities with all his accustomed success; and sailed for England 
in the ensuing spring, to fulfil his engagement at DniT\- Lane. During liis absence, John Cooper 
liad been advanced to the managerial chair, and his father-in-law, John Johnstone, had made his 
final exit from the stage of life. It is not worth while to enlait^ upon Mr. Johiistune*s merits as an 
actor ; he was the best Irish comedian of tlic age, nnd although we have seen him excelled in efiron- 
tery, we have never seen him ay)[)roache<l in the genuine humor and artLsticnl quuiities which cha- 
racterise a comedian of the legitimate drama. 

Walliu^k arrived in London l>eforc he was wanted ; he therefore accepted an ofler from Abbot, 
who had crhanged his venue from Dublin to Paris, and was maiia;uvring a company of Enj^idi 
comcflians on the boards of the ()jM»ra Honw in the Frendi nictropoli>?. But the srlicme proved a 
foilurc ; MouKieur, however inclined to ]>ocket tht? money of foreigners, eithei in or out of their own 
domains, never reciprocates the e\i)enditure ; two French tlientrcs are annually <)(K*neJ in London, 
and French mn/pheat crowd every Ktage — but Enujiish actors were novrr jiliK^ Id collect their 
expenses in the regions of the ffrand mtmarque, Wallack had the pvmhI fortiirjo to please tha 
peculiar taste of the Paiisians ; Kean and I^iston were not understood, nnil consequently expe- 
rienced a contemptuous slight ; Macrearly. on tlie contrary, met .with the nio>t woudL-rlul success. 
Our hero opened in Hamlet, and was greeted with enthusiastic shouts. He ])erforined several of his 
first rate characters with an equal share of applause. In Coriolanus, he had to act with a Geimta 
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ladj, who WIS placed in te part by the manager, because the fantastical Parisians, disappomted by 
ifae DQiMq^pearance of La belle Sniithaon, a lady of third rate talent, thought fit to disapprove of hor 
mbstitute, Mrs. W. West, an actress of acknowledged merit The (rerman lady, with a terrific 
twist of the tongue, positively rendered Volumnia's language unintelligible. Imagine the following 
well-known phrase^ ' 

When die, poor hen, fond of no second brood, 
Hath cluckcid thee to the wars, and safely home. 
Laden with honors. 

As given by her with a strong guttural and nasal combination, in the following strain — <* Yen she, poor 
ana, rond off no shecond proots, has glucked dee to de varsh, and shafely homes laden mit hoiiorsh." 
The Parisians applauded loudly, and thought, good easy souls, that slie spoke exceeding good 
English. 

There was once a teacher of elocution named Cresswick, who was totally unable to sound tha 
letter R, yet Uiis man obtruded his recitations upon public notice, and seemed insensible of his folly. 
Wa have heard him give Pierre's speech thus. 

Yata die in holes and coyneys — Man has a nobley yemedy — yevenge ! 

There is also an actor, and a tolerably good one, named William Yining, who owns an unconqoei^ 
able stutter, yet he profiasses to cure all defects in enunciation ; and, possessing a short and ungraceful 
body, stiles himself an attUudinarian / 

Wallack found the Theatre Royal Drury Lane in any thing but a prosperous state. In fact. 
Price had to resign the lease in the month of January, in the very heart of the season, 1830. By 
tiie bankrupt laws of England, a commission of bankruptcy can only be issued against traders or 
manufiicturers — Price, anxious to absolve himself from the chance of future litigation, was gazetted 
ae a bookseller, inasmuch as small pamphlets of songs in various operas had been sold in the theatre 
by the fruit women. It is impossible to account satisfactorily for ^e failure of Mr. Price's manage- 
ment ; he was well supported by the public, and the small sum for which he failed, placed in oppo- 
iHion to the profits of the two first years of his term, are convincing proofs that the losses were not 
materially heavy. He returned to New York, but soon revisited England, and liquidated all claims 
against him in full, notwithstanding he had been secured from annoyance by the certificate 
awarded him without a demur. 

Mr. Wallack was again sent for by the sub-committee, and requested to woHl the theatre till the 
end of the season. He did so, and with such success that they carried the season beyond the usual 
nomber of nights. Another vote of thanks was bestowed upon him, and the Marquess of Hertford, 
ae chairman, publicly expressed his regret that the poverty of the committee prevented them from 
ofibring Mr. Wallack a more iubstantial token of their esteem. And yet this man's income amount- 
ed to one hundred and eighty thousand pounds sterling per annum ; and not a member of the sub- 
committee owned less than ten thousand pounds per annum. If these poor fellows had followed 
the example of the rich actors, and subscribed a minute portion of their wealth to furnish a lasting 
memorial of theii opinion of the man whose conduct had materially benefitted their property, it 
would have looked much better than an empty note of admiration. The success of The Brigand 
assisted the latter end of the season. 

The Theatre Royal Drury Lane was again put up for competition. Wallack offered a rental 
of eight thousand pounds per annum* but Captain Polhili, an M. P., and Alexander Lee, the com- 
poeer of several popular songs, bid nine thousand, and were duly inducted lessees, Wallack being 
engaged by them as leading actor and stage manager. The partners did not agree ; they understood 
nothing about the business of the stage department, yet interfered in every thing. At the com- 
mencement of the second season, 1831-2, the drains upon the treasury required a relaxation of the 
purse strings of the lessees. The Captain nobly responded, but Mr. Lee confessed his inability^ 
and reluctantly retired from the concern. 

Mr. Alfred Buim, who had been introduced into the theatre as a sort of secretary to Captun 
Polhili, soon contrived to place his friend, the sole lessee, in positive leading strings. His first act 
was to recommend the engagement of a certain Monsieur Martin and a menagerie of beasts, tamed 
from their native wildness into an apathetic indolence that sadly resembled cowardly stupidity. 
Wallack manfully opposed this desecration of the boards of old Drury, but in vain ; Bunns's plausi- 
ble statements carri^ the day, and the voice of legitimacy was drowned in the clamors of the cara- 
vans. Hyder AK, or The Lions of Mysore, a new Eastern piece, was written and produced ; a 
fine guard of iron net-work ran across a certain portion of the stage, and lions, monkeys, and peh- 
cans strutted, bellowed, and shrieked on the classic boards of the first of Britain's theatres. Ths 
iqririt-broken lions were with difficulty roused into a trifiing display of ill temper at the '^^"'''^t v^S 
cif Martin, who was sentenced, in the course of the drama, to be t}m>wn alive into their ^^^^^^ 
of the bcttsts attacking the man, he c o urageo u sly poked and kicked tiiem till thsi^ '^^^ 
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toar ing the sagaciomi public was required to imagine an evidence of the beasts terrible and untame- 
able anger, and " original as imported." John Bull refused to take such a large edition of the 
Pleasures of Imagination, and the Lions of Mysore were doomed to the dens of the damned. The 
same scheme is now being carried on with complete success ; Van Amburg's beasts are more bmtal in 
Iheir nature, and Ducrow's horses render the thing more stable. 

Captain Polhill, completely enmeshed in the snares of Bunn, suffered the theatie to &11 under 
the total guidance of this most unprincipled man. Wallack remonstrated, but without effect ; and, 
finding his privileges destroyed and his authority deposed, he resolved on another trip to the United 
States. But the interests of the theatre still claimed his utmost attention, and in the course of this 
season, he gave the lessee an instance of hb promptness and devotion to the wel&re of the esta^ 
hlishment. The Christmas pantomime, always a feature of the utmost importance in every London 
theatre, was not placed sufficiently early in the course of preparation, owing to some of Bonn's 
intrigues, and a failure was painfully anticipated. T. Blanchard, a pantaloon of some notoriety, 
was entrusted with the production of the piece, but his continued ebriety prevented a chance of 
success. Wallack forgot his wrongs, and, donning a flannel jacket and cap, he '* went to work '^ 
he arranged the succession of the comic scenes, invented new business, modeled tricks, rehearsed 
for the clown and the pantaloon — ^in short, the piece was produced with a greater degree of sooeess 
than usually befel a Drury Lane pantomime, and was performed an unusual number of raghMk 
During its run, Captain Polhill sent into Mr. Wallack's room, a massive silver salver, of the most 
splendid make, as a New Tear's Gift, with a letter of thanks for his attention to the interests of the 
theatre. 

At the termination of the season, in 1833, Mr. Wallack resigned his situation at Druiy Lane 
theatre, much to the chagrin of Captain Polhill, who knew his worth, and, in a fit of ^leen, 
threatened an action for damages to Uie amount of the penalty by either party breaking the engage- 
ment, namely, one thousand pounds ; but Wallack referred him to the articles of agreement between 
them, wherein it was expressly stated that the stage manager should not be interfered with in the 
sole control and direction of the theatre, except by the lessee himself; and having allowed Mr. Bunn 
to assume a power superior to that possessed by Mr. Wallack, the engagement had long been vir- 
tually at an end. It may be as well to state, in this place, that Bunn held Polhill in his clutches 
till the worthy captain was compelled to dispose of the paternal acres in Lincolnshire, and retired 
into private lijfe, a ruined but a wiser man. Mr. Bunn, a beggar and outcast at the commencement 
of his stewardship, became a monied speculator at its termination ; and not only assumed the respon- 
sibility of the lease of Drury Lane, but succeeded in obtaining possession of Covent Garden also^ 
and actually worked the two patent theatres of London, nightly, with but one company. During 
bis career, his former patron and pigeon, Captain Polhill, was refused admission into the theatre, 
by the positive orders of the grateful Mr. Bunn. 

Mr. Wallack once more crossed the Atlantic; played with his usual success in New York, Boston, 
4md Philadelphia, and resolved to pay his first visit to the various cities in the south and the west. 
He performed at Augusta, under the management of the veteran De Camp ; and played an engage- 
ment at Charleston during the height of the Nullification excitement He then crossed the Creek 
nation towards Mobile. In the heart of the woods, the cart, dignified by the name of stage, broke 
down ; a hatchet was required to shape a new axle from the live tree, but such an implement was 
not to be obtained, and there seemed to be a considerable probability of a bivouac amongst the pines. 
An Indian's log hut was discovered in the neighboring bush ; the inmate was unable to speak 
English, and the stage party knew nothing of the language of the Creeks, excepting a stray saluta- 
tion in the mouth of the driver. Like the Irishman cast on the French shore, in Lover's excellent 
tale of I'he Gridiron, the driver brought his solitary phrase to bear, but without obtaining the pro- 
duction of the thing required. Wallack went to his aid ; and finding language impracticable, he 
CRsortod to pantomime, and in action described the break down, the rupture of the axle, and the 
want of the hatchet to hew down and shape the log. The Creek laughed at Wallack's energetic 
gesture, and, signifying his comprehension, withdrew into the hut In a minute, the hatchet was 
produced ; the tree was speedily felled, the axle formed, and the party jogged merrily onwards. This 
is not the first time that art has supplied the place of words in the communication of ideas ; Yanie- 
wicz, a celebrated musician, when in London, lost himself very early one morning, when returning 
from one of the nobility's concerts. He was unable to inquire his way, for, independent of his 
imperfect English, he had forgotten the name of his street Hailing a hackney coach, he quietly 
deposited liimself and his Cremona upon one of the seats, and told the driver to take him home. 
He was unable to enlarge this unsatisfectory order, and the knight of the whip became naturaOy 
impatient, and threatened to pull the mounseer out of his coach. ** J'oubUee — forgot de nomme 
off de street — ver wale — arretez un petite moment, monsieur — attendez, vile I play dis leetel tune 
on my feedle." <* Oh, I'm blest if I'm a going to stand here at harf-arter three to hear you squeeze 
a tune in my coach — jump out, vill you, and cut your stick." ** 8i vous plait, monsieur" — and the 
musician struck up a French air then and now very popular in the streets of London. *< Ah, ha, 
•qu'est que ce— vat is dat, eh 1" « That— ^, that's Malbrook." *< Ah, you have got him — ynX I 
mean— drive a me to Mariborough street, if you sal please." 
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When near the borders of Georgia, Mr. Wallack encountered one of the moet awful land storaw 
«ver experienced in that section of the country. Large and venerable forest tiees were torn from 
their standings, and whirled through the air. The roads were impassable, and the passengers were 
compelled to seek a shelter wherever it could be obtained. Mr. Wallack experienced the hospitality 
of the distinguished Colonel Crowell, formerly of South Carolina, who is said to be a descendant 
from Oliver Cromwell — ^the name having been changed shortly after the Restoration, to prevent 
oollision with the friends of royalty. The colonel, who is well known in the south, had buaOy 
engaged in the celebrated Creek controversy, and tired of the bustle of a public life, had quietly^ 
settled down on the borders of Georgia, about sixty miles from Fort Mitchell, and in reference to 
past troubles and present hopes of peace, named his place Ultimatum, 

It is almost needless to observe ^t Wallack made quite a sensation on his first appearance in 
New Orleans, where he played Master Walter in the Hunchback, for the first time. During faia 
second engagement at Mobile, he was taken suddenly ill, and the manager having made the apology 
for his non-appearance in a vague and abrupt manner, the audience fancied that Wallack refused 
to appear because the house was not so full as it had been on the preceding evenings, and hurried 
to his hotel, where they saluted him with groans and yells. The next night, the theatre was 
crammed, and a row seemed inevitable ; but the testimony of Wallack's private friends, the state- 
ment of the doctor, and the manager's explanation, turned the current in Wallack's favor. The 
engagement concluded with the most brilliant success. 

Having played four engagements at New Orleans and two at Mobile, he sailed from the former 
place, in the ship Tallahassee, Captain Glover, and landed in due time at Liverpool, where bd 
played a short engagement He made a professional tour through various parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and while voyaging in December, 1833, from Belfast to Glasgow, narrowly 
escaped a watery grave. When he wbhcd to leave the Irish coast, he found that the whole of the 
steam packets were on the Scotch side of the channel, except a crazy old boat named the Fingal, 
which, after a delay of three days, was chartered, and put to sea in foul weather, with a living' 
freight of one hundred and thirty souls. The doomed vessel had not been out of port two hours 
before the wheel at the helm was washed away ; scarcely was this remedied, when the rudder broke 
from its chains, and the helpless crafl was drifted about during the night, at the mercy of the furious 
wind. The navigation of this portion of the channel, and the Firth of Clyde, is at all times dan- 
gerous ; and it is a remarkable fact that the water-logged hull, deprived of all steerage way, failed 
to strike upon any of the various rocks and islands which stud the line of coast Several narrow 
escapes occurred ; the Fingal dashed madly past, and within a few yards of that insulated rock, 
Ailsa Crag ; the slightest touch would have shivered the frail structure of the boat Wallack had 
taken command of the pumps, during the whole of the night, and by his judicious conduct and 
cheering behavior, kept them well manned and in constant use. It was afterwards stated in the 
public papers, that the exertions of several companies of soldiers, passengers in the Fingal, were, 
under Uie direction of Mr. Wallack, the sole cause of the salvation of the lives of the passengers and 
crew. In the morning, the vessel was rapidly settling down ; she had gained the lee of the island 
of Lamlash, but was unable to enter the bay. The smoke of another steamboat was observed 
across the land ; the only gun on board the Fingal was fired ; the other packet heard this signal 
of distress, and raising her steam, hastened to the rescue. She proved to be the Antelope packet, 
and had put into Lamlash bay to escape the fury of the storm. The Fingal was immediately emp- 
tied of her fatigued and frightened cargo, and towed into the bay, where she soon sunk in shallow 
water. The passengers were taken to Greenock, and landed ; two of them, ladies, lost their senses 
fh>m the horrors of the night, and are, to this day, inmates of a lunatic asylum in the neighborhood 
of Glasgow. 

Wallack reached his destination in due time, and opened at the Glasgow theatre in the character 
of Hamlet ; his hands were so swollen, from his exertions on board the Fingal, that he was unabl» 
to close them sufficiently to enable him to clasp the handle of a sword. 

In the eaily part of 1 834, he played a successful engagement at Bath ; he was engaged for seven 
nights, but remained twenty-seven, and became quite the &shion amongst the dowag^ts who rule 
the first circles of society in the city of Bladud. 

Mr. Alfred Buim had, at this time, the two Royal Theatres under his sovereign control. He had 
been the chief instrument in driving Wallack from the managerial chair of Old Drury, but he knew 
our hero's value, and frequently ofiered him the conduct of either of the houses under his direction. 
Wallack refrised to enter into any settled engagement with Mr. Bunn, but accepted an offer made 
by the double-jointed lessee, of a certain number of nights at Covent Garden theatre in the early 
part of the ensuing year. To fill up the time, he determined once more to visit his American 
friends for a month or two. A trip across the Atlantic is very little more to Wallack th«3^«^ ^^^*^ 
sage from New York to Philadelphia is to the majority of the every-day world. In Jul^ "**^ ^ 
sailed from Liverpool in the Greorge Washington packet ship, having pledged himself U>^ 
eat his Christmas dinner with his family at Brighton. Miss Phillips, a ver^ ^^'^^^^^^^.^^^ 
actress, visited the United States at the same time, (July,) and, in conjunction- ^^^^^^^/s^ 
a most successful tour through the Atlantic cities. A curious circumstance XasBsg^psosF-^ 
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Tvhile perfoiming the part of Master Walter, in tho Hunchback, at the Park theatre, during his 
engagement this trip. Ho had been bled in the right arm, for an attack of vertigo, but felt able to 
go through his performance. In the first scene, he had to draw his sword ; this exertion caused the 
blood to force its way through the inefficient bandage, and trickle down his arm and fingers to the 
floor. He felt dizzy and scarcely able to stand ; John Mason supported him, and pointed to the 
tstrcam of blood which was quietly wending its way adown the stage. The curtain (hopped in the 
midst of some confusion ; Dr. Hosack cume from his seat amongst the audience and tendered hie 
services — the bandages ware restored — a glass of wine and water revived the tragedian — the curtain 
rose again, and the play commenced anew. 

Wallack sailed on the first of December, in the Orpheus, for Liverpool, and achieving his return 
voyage in twenty days, won his wager respecting the Christmas dinner at home. As the pocket 
ship, compelled to go north about, passed the Ailsa Crag, by mofnlight, the traveller could not 
help reverting to the horrors of the storm which shrouded its lofty peak in the eventful night paned 
aboard the Fingal, exactly twelve months past 

Wallack played, for the first time, at Uovent Crarden theatre, on the fourth of January, 1835. 
He opened in Richard the Third, and aflcrwards i^ipeared in Brutus, liomeo, Othello— Vandenhoff 
acting lago. He then returned to Drury I^ane, but refused to join the alternate system enforced bj 
Bunn, whereby actors were compelled to play at both houses in the course of tho same evening, or 
"whenever their services were requireil. The Hazard of the Die, a piece of peculiar merit, by Jerrold, 
was produced this season, and Wallack's performance of tho principal character materially aMiatod 
tho treasury. 

In the course of the autumn, he again returned to the United States, but the excessive severity 
of the winter of 1835, and the calamitous effects of the great fire at New York, served materiallj 
to diminish the quantity of visiters to the various theatres, and, in common with other stars, Wallack 
had to submit to the overpowering influence of the fire and the frost During this season, he did 
not venture farther south than Washington ; at Baltimore, having fulfilled a short and fer from 
profitable engagement, he was called out on his benefit nightyiby a scanty audience, and very pro- 
periy expressed his surprise at the event He asked them if he was expected to return thanks for 
the miserable share of patronage he had received 1 if they desired him to utter a public lie, and ny 
that he thanked them for the neglect with which he had been treated during his past engagement 1 
he wished his friends present to understand that he meant nothing disrespectful to their fedinge, 
but he could not refinun from ridiculing the compliment of a call, when nobody had been to see 
him. This honest and proper address, the manly opposite to the debasing servility of various and 
several foreign stars, who insult the lieges of this land by violent professions of ultra adoration and 
esteem, met with the warm approbation of the judicious, although some few members of the mti^ 
ocTBcy deemed the actor's spirit an impertinence, and talked of a rough and violent visitatioii. 
Wallack stayed several days in Baltimore, to give them a chance of carrying their threats into 
execution, but the good sense of the community prevailed, and he journeyed on his way north, with 
the approbation of the honest and the wise. 

In the smnmer, he again returned to the shores of Albion, but refused every proffered theatrical 
engagement During his sojourn in England, a term of six weeks only, he played but one night, 
and that was a gratuitous exertion in fevor of Miss Vining, when he perfonned the Brigand and 
Adam Brock at the Brighton theatre. Once more, he braved the fury of tlie Atlantic waves, and 
afler a successful tour through New York, Boston, and Philadelpfaia, he sailed from tho former 
place, in the packet ship Huntsville, on his second trip to New Orieans. Mr. and Mra. Keelej 
were his fellow passengers. His various engagements at both of the New Orleans theatres, at 
Mobile, Natchez Vicksburg, and Cincinnati, have seldom been equalled in point of success. At 
Yicksburg, he performed Macbeth on the day of his arrival, although Mr. 8cott, (not J. R.) was 
announced for the part, and time requisite for the issue of fresh bills could not be gained — Ae 
house was crowded in eveiy part At Cincinnati, Mr. Wallack did not intend to perform, being 
anxious to return to the north, but Mr. Dean, the manager of one of the theatres, inveigled him 
ashore by the promise of a handsome certainty for a certain number of nights, which promise 
resulted in tho profit of both manager and star. 

During Mr. Wallack's sojourn at Cincinnati, a young artist, named Powell, not more than fifteen 
years of age, requested and obtained permission to take a stage likeness of the actor in his fiivorite 
character of Hamlet Pleased with the evidences of talent and artistical tact displayed by the young 
painter, Mr. Wallack induced him to quit *< the land of the west," and locate in New York ; the 
change has been of material advantage to Mr. Powell ; he is now one of tho most popular paintem 
in the metropolis of the empire state, and deservedly ranks as an artist of peculiar worth. 

In the course of his way back to Now York, Mr. Wallack acceded to a proposal from Hacket^ 
respecting the occupancy of the National theatre in New York. This establishment was gradnal^ 
siniung under bad management, and required a popular and vigorous direction to restore it m 
the estimation of the public Wallack immediately sailed for England, engaged the prindpid 
component parts of a company of material excellence ; formed engagements with a series of slanv 
and letumsd to the Natiooai theatre under muspioes <^ peculiar brillianoj. The efieeti of Che mth 
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wMtKTj prassure, which in 1837-38 afiecied erery daas of the eommunitj, prerentod that thoroQ^ 
eoqmunnuition of his rocoefls, which his labora undoubtedly deserved. Confident in his expectations, 
and certain of better times, Wallack again crossed the sea in search of novelty ; he engaged an entire 
operatic corps, complete in its own arrangements, and returned to the United States, to reap the 
golden harvest awarded by a liberal puUic to his persistive industry and tact 

The National theatre, under Mr. Wallack's management, is more perfect in its appointments 
tfian any other dramatic establishment in the United States. The orchestra is full and complete ; 
the stage arrangements deserve the approbation of the play-going public ; and the company com- 
porises first rate talent in every department The various pieces produced during the present season 
exhibit the perfection of theatrical effect — the handiworks of the presiding genius are every where 
ai^parent ; and the coup d*ceii presents a comfortable and satisfactory result, not elsewhere to be 
experienced. 

We have thus brought the life and career of Mr. Wallack to its present successful and pleasant 
appointment ; we are afraid that the business details of his busy but not eventful life may be found 
a trifle too dull for the general reader — ^but our theatrical friends will hail with delight, Uie correct- 
ness of the intelligence furnished in the antecedent pages. 

In person, Mr. Wallack is somewhat slightly, but well and compactly formed. His fiice beams 
with intelligence, and is particularly mobile and flexile in its movements— an advantage not 
always possessed by the principal actors of the day. Mr. Wallack is an excellent and a versatile 
performer ; we have, with equal delight, seen him play the elegant Don Felix, and Michael, the 
Fisherman in The Adopted Child, Richard the Third, and Walter the Carpenter m The ChUd- 
ren in the Wood, Macbeth, and Dashall in My Aunt, Sardanapalus, and Bob Honeycomb in 
The Wolf and the Lamb, The Brigand, and the Farmer in The Rent Day, We pause in the 
enumeration of his opposite parts, for the catalogue is too extensive for transcription. We consider 
him the best — indeed, the only Hamlet of the day ; his Charles Surfisice is a finished and graceful 
performance. In every part, he gives an identity not to be mistaken ; there is nothing of the man- 
nerist about his personations, but a freshness and an individuality which fixes the attention, and 
charms the mind of the auditor. The modem cant of criticism has designated Wallack as an ex- 
cellent melo-dramatic actor ; various of the jaundiced Aristarchs of the day have used this phrase ae 
a means of depreciation — ^but the futility of their remarks must be evident when it is considered 
that Wallack's fame in this country depends upon his representation of Shakspeaie's heroes— and 
that his melo-dramatic personations are of recent origin, based upon the performance of The Bri- 
gand, a piece of some half dozen years durability, while Wallack was confessedly a popular trage- 
dian twenty years ago. It is strange that this pseudo sort of reputation should be pertinaciously 
fiistened upon our hero, when every tragedian of the day has been compelled to sustain a larger 
share of melo-dramatic parts than Wallack has ever been known to represent Macready gained 
more fame in England from his melo-dramatic personations of Rob Roy, and Gambia in The SUtoe^ 
than ever ho did from any Shakspearian delineations ; and yet Uie London papers are teeming with 
long accounts of his exertions in behalf of the legitimate drama. Keen, <* the god of our idolatry," 
Forrest, the modem combination of various excellences, exhibit the essence of melo-dramatic qua- 
lities in their assumptions of the drama's heroes — and yet they have escaped the sneer. 

There is nothing derogatory in being known as a good melo-dramatic actor ; John Kemble said 
very truly that melo-drama contained the germ of every thing valuable in dramatic experience. A 
tolerable melo-dramatist mtis/ be a good tragedian, a lively and versatile comedian, an excellent 
dancer, a tolerable singer, with a knowledge of music, and a graceful easy carriage. He must also 
be intimately acquainted with the use of the small and broad swords. We know many proud 
tragedians of the present day who are unable to number an individual possesaion of the above 
qualifications. 

In private life, Mr. Wallack is an imiversal favorite ; his excessive urbanity and pleasant manners 
create a host of friends ; he po sse s se s a lively and varied power of conversation ; is rqplels wld& 
anecdote and repartee ; and in the height of his hilarity, never forgets the gentleman. He has 
been a firm friend to the various members of his family, though he has not always met with a 
Tsriprocal feeling. Twenty-three years ago, he removed his mother from the chance of the vicis4- 
tudes of the stage ; and has since maintained her in genteel retirement We have known him to 
borrow a guinea for the relief of an old wooden-legged oflker iu the army, when his own pocket 
boasted not of the necessary supply. 

Few persons have passed through so many years of managerial conduct as our hero, without 
incurring the hatred of the many, and the personal animosity of the selfish few. Wallack is uni«^ 
versally a favorite amongst the members of the theatrical profession, and we know of ^ ^^^ss!:^ 
manager who can make the same boast We are aware of but two instances wherein 
played a pugnacious propensity; and as the circumstances do not in any way militate ^ 
general character, we shall thoewith conclude our lengthy but correct accoxss^^ ^"^ 
life and theatrical career. Mr. Stephen Price presented him with a valuable ^"^^ 
named Jonathan. The animal soon became a great favorite with the acto^ 
he was « progressing" to the theatre, a ooal heaver, driving a teassk^ <»^^^ 
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pore devilism, smacked his long whip in defiance over Mr. Wallack's head, and drove the wagon 
-wheels against the side of the little horse Jonathan, inflicting a serious graze. Wallack alighted, 
and desired to learn the nmnher of the coal heaver's wagon, that he might obtain legal redress ; bat 
the knight of the black diamond raised the loaded butt of his heavy whip, and made a deadly blow 
at the actor. Wallack nimbly jumped aside and escaped the blow, but succeeded in placing a 
terrific &cer on the black muz^c of the coal heaver. Agreeable to the custom prevalent in the 
Xondon streets, the moh undertook to see £ur play. Hackett, who was then in London, came up 
most opportunely, and received our hero's watch and purse. The fight was of short duration ; 
Wallack knocked the coal heaver down twice, and as the last fall introduced his cranium to the 
edge of the curb stone, he was fain to decline any farther intimacy with the tragedian. Wallack 
liastened to the theatre to superintend the rehearsal, and, not observing the bloody state of his hands,, 
cansed some dismay by seizing Mrs. W. West in his sanguinary grasp. 

In the early part of his theatrical career, he had some di£ference with one Wilson, the wardrobe 
iDeeper of Drury Lane. Wallack checked the tailor's impertinence by giving him a wholesome 
drubbing ; but the irate snip repudiated his discipline, and caused the tragedian to be dragged ofTths 
stage at night by the vile hands of conmion constables. De Camp and Elliston baUed the tailoi> 
thumper ; but the battered artisan obtained judgment to the amount of eleven pounds, ten shillings. 
Thb was a sum beyond young Wallack's capabilities, but he depended on his benefit, and desired 
the wardrobe keeper to draw upon him at three months date, for the amount allowed by law as a 
leoompense for his beating. Wilson did so, and requested Wallack to pay him the above sum, /or 
Tohte received. B. 
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Yx voices hush'd and gone. 
That whisper round me in the dreamy night. 

Why, in your sweet, sad tone, 
Secall the memory of our lost delight 1 

Why breathe upen mine ear, 
Ijke distant music o'er a smiling stream ? 

Why yearns my heart to hear. 
Those aiiy strains, heard only in a dream ? 

Come ye, oh ! whispers sweet, 
From the dark valley of the tomb, to tell 

How flowers that wreath'd our feet, 
Bent at the storm wind and in sorrow felL 

Ye speak of other days. 
And bring back rose-wreath'd images again. 

And life's young golden rays 
Scatter their sun-light over years of pain. 

The shadovrs melt away. 
And, hand in hand, our old companions come, 

Thro' a long summer day. 
We tread again the pleasant paths of home. 



Our laughter's echoes swell 
In many a mocking sound, around the hills^ 

And like a fairy bell, 
Rung by the viewless wind, in answer trills. 

And, like the forest birds. 
Who, from their melody the woods along, 

Whose wild and untaught words, 
Their listening mates return in gentle song. 

Like them, our hearts leap out. 
In gushing gladness to the streams and flowers^ 

And the bright waters shout 
Hath not more joyous melody, than ours. 

But where is now our mirth, 
The same bright water carols on its way, 

The flowers begem the earth, 
But the gay voices, where, oh ! where are they ? 

Ye voices huah'd, and gone. 
That whisper round me in the dreamy nic^t^ 

Why, in your sweet, sad tone, 
Recall the memory of our lost delight 1 
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THE GAMBLER'S DEATH. 



« I AM almost frozrn to death, and my limbs will soon refuse their office. Oh, sir ! for the lore 
of heaven, bestow your charity, if it be the smallest pittance, in pity's sake, sir, I beseech you." 

There was something in the voice of the speaker so different from the husky half-cracked tone 
of the midnight mendicant that I turned to look at the object so imploring for charity. It was a 
poor half-clad female shivering in the blast of a cold February night, and who clearly showed that 
much as poverty and wretchedness had striven to do their worst, they had not completely wrecked 
the symmetry of a once beautiful form, or driven away every trace of beauty from the care-worn 
countenance of the supplicant It was evident that the direst necessity could have alone forced her 
to the present employment, for she had scarce uttered her request, when she shrank beck as if in 
dread of the sound of her own words ; poor creature, thought I, you have known much misery, 
would to heaven it were in my power to alleviate it beyond the passing moment I dropped some- 
thing into her hand, and passed on ; I had gone but a few steps when I heard her voice again — 
«* Stay, sir, but for an instant" 

" Well, my good girl, what would you now 1" 

« You have made a mistake, sir, these are five franc pieces." 

" Indeed ! I am not rich enough to be in the habit of giving such sums, but you are deserving 
of them, and may keep them as a reward for your honesty." 

She looked at me for a moment, whilst her tongue essayed to utter the language of gratitude, but 
her heart was too full for utterance, and seizing my hand, she would have pressed it to her lips, but 
dropped it again in hesitation, as if in remembrance that she had overstepped the limits jirescrihed 
by her calling; I could hear a deep drawn sigh as she turned from me, that spoke so forcibly to mj 
feelings that I felt I ought to follow her and see if any thing could be done to remove her from this 
lowest depth of poverty ; she turned up a narrow court, and entering a mean looking house, ascended 
the stairs, and went into the back garret, leaving the door open. The room was misery itself; two 
broken chairs, and a ragged coverlet, serving for a bed, was the whole of the furniture ; on th^ 
coverlet a child alwut two years of age was sleeping, whilst rocking himself to and fro on one of the 
broken chairs was a man about six-and-twenty, whose clenched teeth and fixed vacant stare bespoke 
a mind ill at ease with itself; his face was one that still bore the remains of much manly beauty, 
and which, in brighter days, and better circumstances, must have made a deep impression in many 
a woman's heart He seemed to take no notice of the woman's entrance, but still rocked himself to 
and fro as if ignorant of her presence. " Adolph, you are ill at ease." — ** I am," was the only 
answer. — ** Come, look cheerful." 

<< Cheerful ! — cheerful, yes, when I look round me and see every thing responding to such a 
sensation— cheerful, indeed !" 

<* But I have brought you money." 

«* Then buy bread for yourself and the child, I am not hungry." 

" But here is enough, with prudence, to last us some time ; look, ten francs." 

" Ten francs, show them to me — ^how came you possessed of so much 7 — ^it matters not, give 
them to me, Adele, and I will buy something for our present wants.' 

'< I will go with you, Adolph, or you will not spend them, you will 

"What!" 
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** Lose them at the gaming-table ! oh, Adolph, consider the many houis I have waited and 
watched in the cold blast with scarce covering for a summer's evening, and the snares and re- 
proaches of those who made refusal doubly bitter by their taunts ; I cannot go again ; consider, the 
poor child has not tasted food for many an hour ; you used to love me once, and think the covering 
for a winter's day too slight to protect me from a breath of summer wind. How often have you 
said I could not bear the fatigue of a few hours journey in my own carriage, with all the aid that 
luxury could invent, and now you let me stand as an outcast, hour after hour, to beg a boon from 

those , oh, Adolph ! Adolph !" 

** Why throw this in my face ? your friends have offered again and again to allow you to live with 
them — you can then have all these luxuries you so covet" 

^ I cannot leave you, Adolph ; I value your affections more than all the luxuries the world can 
bestow — I do not repine — I only ask you to give up this one passion, and your talents may yet 
mxpport us ; we have had a bitter lesson of how little dependence can be placed on the chances of the 
gaming-tablu ; we have lost all, all— even your friends have cast you off, and left you to starvation, 
and yet you are still the same, wanting but the means." 

** Well, my dearest Adcle, I promise you this shall not share the fate of the rest" 
** Vou promise me." 
^ I do." 

Saying which he left the room, and hastened down stairs without perceiving me, on account 
of the obscurity of the passage. I entered the room, she started on my entering,^ but when she 
perceived me, exclaimed — 

** Oh, sir, I am afraid you have heard how likely your kindness is to be thrown away, but do not 
blame me ; if you have heard ail, I am sure you will not" 

I assured her I did not, for an instant, impute the least degree of blame to her, and had followed 
her solely for the purpose of renderuig farther assistance, in case it had been in my power as one 
«f the heads of the police, and was glad I had so done, since I had heard the sad recital of her 
■offerings. I left hex something farther to ]rarchase a supply for her immediate necessities, making 
her promise to come to my office on the following day, in order that I might aninge something to 
enable her> at least, to better her present condition, if she still persisted in refusing the offers of her 
friends. 

Adolph, on leaving the house, hastened with the intention of purchasing some food for his 
funishing wife and child ; as it was late, and the shops were, for the most part, shut up— he had to 
go m short distance to fmd those in the great thoroughfares that were not so early in closing ; in his 
way was a house, that in his latter days he had often frequented, and where the smollness of the 
stake had been consistent with his little means ; the door was open, and the lights shone from within, 
announcing that the deadly work was still going on. He paused for an instant at the threshold; 
might lie not l)c in luck ! fortune, which had so long been his enemy, might for once stand his 
friend ; should he but gain a small sum to relieve him from his present dreadful state, and enable 
him once more to struggle with the world, he would forswear the gaming-table for ever ; but then 
the thoughts of his poor wife, the misery she had endured for his sake, the remembrance of their 
fond affection before adversity had laid liis hand so strongly on him, and what she had undefgone 
to gain this small sum, on the other hand, warned him from entering. *' But I cannot l o s e I 
must win — she will be so pleased to see a little hoard to set us once more afloat" — and musing 
thus, he found himself at the door of the rooms, before he was aware that he had been mechsnicaUy 
ascending the stairs. 

As he entered the room the last throw was just decided, and some one exclaimed with a loud 
"voioe, *' rouge has gained three times, such a run cannot last. Til go on noir, this time, I have pre- 
▼ioutily loKt almost every thing by rouge." Adolph followed his example, and put down five firancs 
on noir ; there was a dead silence for a few seconds, every one watching with breathless anxiety the 
result of the throw, 

« Rouge has gained again ! a thousand maledictions," cried one, " this is the fourth time ; it cannot 
happen for ever. I will try noir once more, rouge cannot be thrown again." This time neatly aU 
backed noir to the highest amount allowed by the laws of the table ; the chances being so strong 
against rouge coming up once more, Adolph put down his last five franc piece, and rouge, to the 
mortification of all but the bankers, came up for the fifth time. 

*< Try it once more," said one of his quondam associates, *< don't be disheartened at a little bad 
luck in the beginning ; come, pUy on noir again, there has been such an unusual ran upon rouge." 
** I have nothing left to play with," he said, " nor do I know where to look for sufficient to pur- 
chase a morsel of food for a starving wife and child — not a sous in the wide world, and none will 
lend or give— oh, this cursed infatuation, what might I not have been, and what am I now V* — ^his 
former " friend" jfancying this to be a prelude to the request of a loan, for granting it was quite out 
cf the question, pretended to see an acquaintance at the other end of the room, and shuffled away 
with the greatest expedition. 

In a few minutes Adolph found himself again in the street, but where to turn or go he knew not ; 
eould he return home to say he had again lost all — no, no, he could not go hack empty-handed ; a 
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few steps forward was a baker shutting up his shc^ and a cabiiolet coming by at tho moment, 
slipped its wheel, the baker ran to give his assistance, and was soon busily employed with the 
cabriolet driver in searching for the lost linch-pin ; nobody was passing by, and tliose about tho 
cabriolet were busily engaged. A loaf of bread would be to him, at that moment, almost as the 
treasures of the east; he crept towards the shop, and seized one of the loaves that was lying on the 
counter ; in the next instant, the cry of stop thief resounded in his ears — the baker*s wi& from witkin 
had seen him ; he grasped Uie loaf^ and ran, pursued, by many, drawn together by the ay of << atop 
thief,'' expecting some amusement from the chase of a pilferer; his fears gave him speed, and ho 
was fast '^'»*«"'*«"g his pursuers, when he gained the Pont du Notre Dame, the patrol was going 
over at that moment, and Ue saw he should not be allowed to pass ; he stopped ; his pursuers were 
&st approaching, what was to be done— should he be taken as a midnight robber, be condenmedl to 
pass Uie rest of his days as a galley-slave ? there was no time for hesitation, the Seine was before him, 
and in he plunged ; his pursuers reached the bridge only in time to see him throw himself off; there 
was a low hollow gurgle on the water, showing where he fell, which soon subsided, and the stream 
resumed its quiet glassy look above, whilst below, death was fast working its way ; it was some time 
before the bystanders could procure the means of rescuing the body from the water, and when it 
was brought forth they soon perceived that their efforts for resuscitation would prove unavailing, 
and, with a shrug of the shoulders, and an ejaculation of « poor man," they lefl it in charge of the 
patrol, to be by them consigned to the Morgue. 

I afterwards learned that Adolph was the only son of a rich merchant, who, at his death, had 
left him in the sole poasession of all his wealth ; he had married rather above his rank in life, a wifo 
who loved him to excess ; the world offered him all the pleasures that wealth and reciprocal aflfertion 
could bestow, but it was not in his power to taste thom ; play was the reigning passion in his heart, 
and the result was his inevitable ruin ; his own, and his wife's friends, had several times assisted 
him, and started him again and again in the world, with every prospect of success ; but still tho 
demon of gambling forced him from out of the path of rectitude, and he sunk deeper titan ever; his 
friends refused again to assist him, and only offered an asylum to his wife, on condition that she 
lived apart from her husband. This, in all his distresses, she had refused to do, nor was it until 
death had separated them for ever, that she sought a refuge with her family. She now lives in a 
small house near St Cloud, and her every hope is centered in her only child, a boy, whose outward 
form and face strongly resemble those that made so deep an impression on her heart, and her daily 
prayer is that heaven may wain him of those dangers which wrecked his father in liie*s uncertain 
course. J. M. B. 
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OR, THE MEETING IN THE DESERT. 



IT P. B. SLDBK. 



Mid-DAT upon the desert ! 
The sun poured down its fervid rays, but life 
Appeared extinct Man seemed to have no home. 
No heritage, in that lone spot ; and all 
The blight and sweet that light life's deseits, 

gloomed. 
Dull and unjoyful. Arid, sandy wastes, 
Stretched &r and wide, and the hot sun, 
Constant in light and warmth, shone its deep 

love 
In beams that sicken, and in smiles that curse. 
Near by, a calm, smooth lake: no ripple stirred 
Ili doll and sluggish surftce ; but the son 



Sternly and feverishly looked down in wrath. 
As if the day-god wished to cast a spcU 
Of baneful influence and scorching light 
On its dark waters. Trees bloomed upon the 

strand: 
And on the beauteous pageantry of firuits. 
Of luscious semblance and of rarest dies. 
The eye might rest in pleasure; but the taslft 
'Twas but a dream of hope and nothingness- 
Stale, burning, ashy ! All that the fond soul 
Might pore o'er with delight, was centered there^ 
But, ere the fruit was plucked, the joy had 

flown,— 
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l^e laughing boys ihat seek the gewgawed flj, 
JLnd, as the piize is won, its glory's gone. 

The lone Dead 8ea! No sparkling wave is 

there; — 
Gladness danced out upon its bosom ; but 
A dull, deep gloom, a sullen loneliness, 
Seemed fixed upon it Tales of sacred lore, 
Those storied mysteries, which win our love 
And gain the heart's deep avenues, when youth 
Is laughing in its gladness, say that life ^ 
In its dark waters finds no home-— that there 
The very bird that flutters o'er its sur&ce. 
And carols songs of joy and notes of love, 
Droops in its airy flight, and falls and dies: 
That in its deep and burning bed were laid 
A blight plain's cities ; and the fertile spot, 
The Lord's own garden — Siddim's blessed vale- 
Are but a blighted waste, a dreamy thought 
On its drear shores, where burning sands are 

spread. 
And life in all its forms but languishes, 
A mail-clad warrior rode. His stately mein 
Won fear and admiration, as the sim 
Poured down hb noon-day beams on helm, 
And lance, and mighty batde-mace, as if in love 
To bring bright smiles from glittering tools of 

death. 
The warrior rode sad and alone: his dark 
And heavy steed, though large, and proud, and 

strong, 
With weary footsteps, through the sun-bumt 

sands, 
Moved with slow pace, as if fatigue and toil 
Had bent his spirit from its noble pride. 
Sad was the warrior's heart: on his full brow 
And swarthy cheek a tale of thought was writ. 
That told of cares deep laid and dangers dared. 
High was his spirit; but the eye might trace 
That thoughts of sternest mould were burning 

there. 
And that his cheek was marked with their deep 

lines — 
That some high purpose on that spirit's light 
With restless spell was lingering, and bound 
His soul's best sympathies. The emblem dear 
Of the blest cross upon his mantle shone^ — 
A Christian knight— one of the battling host 
That Europe poured upon the dreary wastes 
Around Jeru^cm, to strike the blow 
For God and Christendom, and from the horde 
Of Paynim infidels wrest that blest home— 
The City of their God ! 

The Christian knight, in thought and sadness 

wrapt, 
Bode near the Dead Sea's border. Home and 

joys 
Of youth's light pleasures still, at times, awoke 
Within his bosom, and the magic spell 



Of love's sweet dream would for a time unbend 
The stem heart of the warrior; but anon 
The cross he bore, and his deep, sacred oath. 
Woke up in memory, and the earth-born spell 
At once was crush'd and broken. 

Far away 
A cloud rose on the desert, and the form 
Of a light horseman clad in warrior garb, 
Whose rapid pace and Saracenic dress 
Bespoke the infidel, soon hove in view : 
The Christian. paused: sv^ifl rushed tbe Payniar 

on; 
And in his full black eye, whose searching glance 
Pierced to the soul's dark caves, beamed forth 

the stem 
Determined purpose of a warrior chief. 
Nearer he came— in circles now he moved— 
Quick as a thought of home his light steed qwd ; 
But still that eye, as circling course he made. 
With lightning flash, by tempered courage led, 
Poured its full light of hate and joy — and told 
The dream of glory that his spirit nursed. 
Glory was not: 

The sweet dream soon had flown : 
The Moslem's lance — the Chriflian's weighty 

mace- 
Each felt their power, but feared not their behest ! 

Still on the desert ! Still that sterile spot 
Is spread before them : still the warriors feel 
That generous warmth which clings so fondly 

on 
Those bright remembrances, which truth and 

pride, 
The warrior*8 nurslings, fling so gently round 
His high' heart's nobleness. No thought of fear 
Dwelt in their bosoms ; but a kindly joy, 
Uimiingled not with pain and cautiousness, 
Lived with them. Bosoms stirred with the wild 

hate 
Which long^pent prejudice had nursed and fisd, 
At once were vanquished. Each the other 

loved, — 
For admiration swept their bosoms' hate, 
And the pure pride of generous courage clasped 
And kept the beauteous realm. Long cherished 

thoughts 
Of toil and bloodshed slept awhile in peace. 
And the proud Moslem and the high-born knight. 
Both paused in silence. 

Friends the warriors are : 
The " Desert's Diamond," a lonely knot 
Of wide spread palm trees, meets the inquiring 

eye,— 
The chrystal fount, by generous hand hig^ 

arched. 
Wells sparklingly, and the glad eye smiles love> 
For its pure waters. Thither the foemen hie: 
The hand is pressed — ^the desert cup is pledged. 
And Moor and Christian love as warriors love! 
ColambU, Pi. 
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(Continued from page 407, Vol. III.) 

SoHHow is a passion which lasts hut a short time, when one is engaged amidst scenes of acHaa 
and excitement It is when we lead a life of inactivity, that we pennit grief to predominate oiver 
the other passions, which are naturally more liahle to gain the ascendancy ; hut young persons — 
particularly those of sanguine temperaments^are not prone to indulge much in grief; and ere long; 
I had regained my serenity of mind, and partially forgotten the scene, which, for a time, had hai' 
rowed my soul ; but I had not forgotten the vows over the grave of my family ; I clung to that vow 
as we are all prone to adhere to a promise made to a dying person* knowing it as their Uut request.. 

It was towards the latter part of July, when Thomas Gir^ and myself started on an expeditioxi 
for the twofold purpose of killing game, and every red man who should he so unfortunate as to get 
within one hundred yards of us. Our starting seemed unpropitious ; we had not advanced ene- 
day's journey, when we witnessed a storm, the path of which may yet be traced. An eye witness 
could alone form but a faint idea of the scene that was suddenly presented to our sight The 
hurricane was preceded by a silence not unlike the awful stillness preceding an earthquake ; and 
the similitude was heightened by the low and distant rumbling, which appeared to us like a suc^ 
cession of deep subterraneous explosions. Even the feathered tribe appeared to be aware of some 
lucommon occurrence in nature, and screaming discordantly, flew from tree to tree, flapping their 
wings, and sometimes permitting us to approach within a few feet of them. The clouds in the 
west were as black as jet and kept a constant circular motion, advancing at the same time with the 
rapidi^ of an arrow. But, almost as rapidly as thought, the calmness was broken, and it seemed 
as if " the angry breath of God" was upon the land. It passed in a moment ; but, oh ! what a 
scene of desolation marked its track ! the tallest oaks were twisted like reeds, and tlirown upon the 
earth ; other large trees were torn up by the roots, and borne away by the wind. This land storm 
passed within one hundred yards of where we stood, and the rush of air influenced by the whirl* 
winds, was at that distance so great, that we could, with the utmost difRculty, stand upon our feet. 
It passed on, marking its course with ruin and desolation. Wc stood in mute astonishment for 
many minutes after the whirlwind had passed, but the Umbs and twigs which had been hurled to a 
great height, now began to fall thick and fast, and gave us warning to shelter our persons ere some 
huge limb should fall and crush us; and the warning was taken in time, for we had but just lefi the 
spot, when the torn branch of a tree, fell where we had been standing. 

We travelled on slowly, making our way with difficulty over the fallen timber, when we encoun- 
tered a bear, which appeared to be busily engaged extricating himself from the limbs of a fallen tree, 
in which he was probably taking his idflcmoon siestOy when the whirlwind surprised him. After 
striving to run from us, without being able to make much headway, he tumcMl about and came 
towards us, showing a formidable row of teeth, and growling most sonorously. Wc both instantly 
fired upon him, and both shots took effect; my ball entered his body, and Girty's passed through his 
neck ; this treatment only seemed to aceelerate his speed. The blood issued from both of the ball 
holes, and our only chance was to keep him at bay, till he became weakened by loss of blood. Before 
he could climb the intervening brush, ho became weak, and in a moment ahcr, died. Girty's ball 
had cut the jugular vein. This was but a prelude to an encounter full as deadly. 

We reloaded and proceeded to skin the bear, when our attention was attracted by a noise similar 
to the ciy of a turkey. We were then on low ground, and a ridge ascended on each side of us, sa 
that we could not be seen but by persons directly on the top of either ridge. This was not the seosou 
for turkeys, or we might not have taken farther notice of the cry ; but we both instantly stood up, 
and listened attentively, when the cry was repeated, apparently just behind the top of the ridge. 

We were both on our guard in a moment, and we were none too soon, for the next moment twa 
Indians stood on the top of the ridge. We both fired at the same time, and the smallest Indian feH, 
but the other, who was of a gigantic make, retreated behind the ridge. To gain the top of the ridige 
was but the work of a moment, where we found the fallen Indian just expiring ; the ball had struck 
on the frcmtal bone, and passed throu^ his head ; the other Indian was not to be seen. Perfa«p» 
the reader may accuse me of cruelty, when I mention that I cut off that Indian's scalp, with u miic2» 
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pleasure as an epicure would cut up a turkey ; but the unsatisfied haft which then raged within mjr 
breast, will offer some apology- for that action. Whilst I ran along the ridge, Girty leaped flome 
fallen tiiiilxT, and ran directly down the steep; I soon lost sight of him. I continued my course 
along the ridge, with the trigger of my gun set, so that at the shortest notice I might be ready to 
fire. I had not gone far, when two sharp cracks in quick succession, told me that my companion 
was engaged in a fight, and was perhaps already killed ; I turned about, and leaping some black- 
berry bushes, which grew there in profusion, ran foi the spot from whence the sounds proceeded. 
The bushes grew thick and high, and the fallen trees were so scattered upon the ground, that ad- 
Tancing with any kind of speed was impossible. A few moments, which appeared as hours, brought 
me to the spot, where 1 beheld a scene which was worthy the pencil of a West, or the pen of a 
Scott. Girty was a man of herculean strength, and pot^sessed a courage truly indomitable ; his 
opponent, tlie Indian who had crossed the ridge, was equally powerful and bold ; and here they had 
just met 'A& I came up. The Indian stood with his uplifted tomahawk, Girty with his knife drawn; 
and they were glaring upon each otlier like two hungry panthers. The Indian suddenly threw bis 
tomahawk, but Girty, whose eyes were upon the instrument, as suddenly stooped — ^it passed 0¥er 
his head, and sunk deep into a fallen treo, where the slender handle trembled for tome moaents, 
from the violence with which it was hurled ! Much has been written of the Roman Athlets, of their 
thick necks, and iron muscles, and powerful frames^ but few of them, I doubt, could have competed 
with Girty or the Indian. The savage gave a yell of disappointment, and drawing his knife, ^nang 
upon his antagonist I stood with my finger on the trigger of my gun, but they were fm a while 
oo closely locked in each otliers embrace, that I could not fire, from fear of killing Girty. In the 
scuffle, Uie Indian's knife dropped, and no one but a man posseaaed of invincible courage, would 
have acted as Girty did at this moment, for he magnanimously threw down his own knife, and 
opposed the rod man, totally unarnMKl, and invited him to a bout of what western people Xermroifigh 
attd tumhk. " Iiet hijn alone, and secure those knives, and FU beat him to death," cried Girty, 
with pel feet sang froi(L This request I immediately attended to. The Indian's blows fell with 
powerful fon*c upon the bn'ast of Girty, Iwt did little or no injury ; while Girty's thumps were 
plautod full in tlic Indian's face, who soon fell to the earth, apparently lifeless. Girty now took 
his knif(\ and veiy delik'rately proceeded to ticalp liis foe, when the savage iqprung upon his hands 
and knct'K, and struggled violently to get up; it was his last struggle, for the keen knife penetrated 
his ht art. After resting awhile, and taking the usual token of remembrance from the Indian's head, 
we r«^tum(.yl to our bear« upon wliich we already found a wolf busily employed in making a meal, 
but seeing ma coming, he contented himself with a large piece of the flesh, which he caug^ op in 
his teeth, and carried ofi*. 



CHAPTER III. 

I?rDiA>-s seldom go on war excursions, unless in gangs sufiliciently numerous to repel the attacks 
of the hunting parties of the white men. This, we suspected, might he, the case in the praaent 
instance, and no time was to bo lost, for if those Indians whom we had just killed, had comndes, 
they might be within hearing of our guns, and be upon us before we were aware. We akinsed 
our bear with despatch, and hanging the hind quarters beyond the reach of wolves, we hastily left 
the fallen timber on our left, and steered for " Flat Fork." This b a low, level, and somewbat 
miasmatic tract of land, about ten miles square. The unhealthiness of this part of the Talley of the 
Miami, will not admit of its being settled.* We had not gone far, when " gray twilight, began 
to settle upon the land, and the mosquitoes became troublesome. We travelled on till it became 
too dark to grope our way through the bushes, when we prepared in silence to sleep. We dared 
not. make a fire to cook our meat, for fear the light should be discovered by the Indians, who, we 
felt certain, were in the neighborhood. Wrapping ourselves in our blankets, we composed oundTes 
to sleep. Girty was soon snoring soundly, but I could not oven doze. I closed my eyes, and txied 
to force myself to sleep, but every breath of air that sighed among the trees caused me to start. I 
did not feel easy, for there was a presentiment within me that all was not right There waa no 
external caus(> for apprehension, yet there was a something within me, which whispered that to go 
to slec^p then would bo the height of madness. I lay upon my back looking at the amorphous 
clouds, which slowly floated in tlie sky, obscuring the faint starlight, when a slight crack, like the 
breaking of a dry stick, reached my ear. My heart rose in my throat upon hearing this ominoos 
sound, for I now felt tliat my suspicions were true — that we had been dogged by Indians. I silently 
awoko Girty, and told him of my suspicions, and the sound that I had heard. Girty was not a 
man who would laugh at the suspicion of danger as many would have done, for he did not fear 
them when Uiey came. Ho at once admitted the likelihood of my suspicions. We arose frithoot 
any noise, slipped behind a tree, where, with our guns in our hands, wo awaited the confinnatloB 
«f our doubts. 

* Deer may be shot there at this day. 
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The moon had not yet liflen, and the clouds obscured all reflected light, so that if our suspidonf 
were true, we again had the advantage over our enemies. Nothing is more aggravating, or I might 
aay horribkf than suspense under such circumstances ; and none but persons who have been placed 
in a similar situation, could form the least idea of one's feelings when waiting for a combat which 
must end in the death of yourself, or of your enemy. When in actual combat, the excitement 
prevents us from reasoning upon the consequences which may ensue, or even thinking upon the 
subject at all ; but when placed where one has nothing to do, but to listen, and think dispassion- 
ately, there is an eagerness for the engagement, mingled with a slight fear of the consequences^ 
which amounts, I might venture to say, to positive agony ; but this feeling is soon dispelled when 
the ** brush" commences. For some time we heard no sound but occasionally the wild laughing- 
scream of some owls, which appeared to be holding a jubilee not far from where we were ; but 
finally, the same ominous crack was heard apparently much nearer. I cocked my g\m noiselessly, 
by pushing forward the back trigger, and scarcely breathing, awaited the issue. My fears were 
not groundless, for soon we heard a low humming noise, like persons in conversation, and soon the 
dusky forms of six Indians appeared, indistinctly, in the gloom. They slowly and cautiously 
advanced to where we had been lying, and as noiselessly passed on. One huge fellow passed so 
near the tree which I was behind, that I might have reached out my hand and touched him. Thqy 
went on their way. It was now obvious that the savages, aware of our proximity, were searching 
for us. We kept our places, and did not speak till we thought they had got beyond hearing, when 
we silently and rapidly conunenced our journey, and did not stop nor tany till daylight, when we 
built a fire, and cooked our breakfasts. 

But it was decreed that we should yet have farther dealings with this cursed band of marauders. 
While eating our breakfast with a gusto, which was not at all dimininhed by fasting since the pre- 
ceding morning, we again heard the same prophetic gobble which had put us on our guard once 
before ; the cry was clear and loud, and served the opposite purpose for which it was intended. 
This cry, we now inferred was the signal, when separated, for calling together the party. We did 
not await a second cry, but rushing into a papaw thicket, we ran till we arrived on the banks of the 
Mad River, where we stopped to hold a consultation. Here we might have saved ourselves mucli 
trouble had we crossed the river, which was then low, but we had sworn to avenge my family, and 
that vow my companion declared, was sacred, and must be kept — so, like brave but rash men, we 
tamed back to £^ht six Indians, and I can only attribute it to accident that we were not killed. 
We received our knowledge of the arrival of the enemy by a bullet, which very musically flew by 
us. We sprang into the thickest part of the papaw patch, and getting behind a large log, prepared 

to protect our little ambuscade to the last. J. M. 8. 

Dsyton, Dee. S3d, 183F. 

[To ke contiBaed.] 
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WiTB what a gush of exquisite delight. 
The wearied traveller greets again his home. 
And gazes raptured on each spire-crowned 
dome. 

That wooing, amorous, the sun's red light. 
Blazes a beacon-pyre of memory, 
A fertUe island in a desert sea. 

Ev'n so, ye precious reliques, do I gaze 

On what, though foolish toys, to all save me, 

Recall the careless thoughts of other days. 
And make me wish myself once more a child, 
From sadness free, and with no sin defiled. 

Let worldlings, if they will, despise the thought, 
(Vain, selfirii worldlings, in their feofiah pride,) 



Let them contemn the joys which childhood 

brought. 
And smile at that for which they should have 

sighed. 
Let them rail on — ^though silent when they 



My mind is filling with the vast reply ; 
But words to fashion it are much too weak, 

And the best answer is my tear-filled ey»— 
The fount is loosed. 

Oh ! for that blissful time. 
When Jot was young, and Hopb was in its 

prime, 
And sorrow had not touched my soul— nor 
crime* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Again the oeran. heard no more afkr. 
Lulls hU chafird oreaat Iroai elemrntal war; 
Anin hU waves in mildt-r tioti unfold 
Thtrir long array of lauphire and jf gold, 
Mist with theihadtrt or many a dituuit isle. 
That frown— where gfntlcr orean seems to smile. 
From the high mountain to the sUioping plain, 
The queen of night assrrts her silent rtign. 
Vo murky vapor, herald of the stonn, 
Hidi s her fair fuce or gilds her glow inr form. 
But gi^ives of olive scMttered dark ana wide 
AimI the gray cypress saddening near the tide 
All tinged with heavenly hues, anest the eye. 
And dull were his that heedless passed them by. 

CTtair, 

It was on the evening of the day on which the occurrences described in the last chq^ter took 
place, that I walked forth along the margin of the sea, to compose the passions that were at strifo 
within my bosom, and to meditate on the events which were past and to come. I felt excited «»m1 
disturbed by the extraordinary and fearful incidents which had that day occurred at the curtle of 
prince Mcnitzen, and I felt perplexed and undecided as to the course which I was to pursue in re- 
ference to that detection of Harford and discovery of my boy, which were urged upon me alike bj 
the counsels of natural passion, and the necessity of a life that had no other object or excuse. It 
struck me as somewhat strange that it was at that time that I first began to experience any distnist 
of the practicability of the method by which I proposed to revenge myself, or any doubt of the poe- 
sibility of accomplishing that object at alL Before then, I had pressed ardently forward, in plan 
and in proceeding, without a misgiving of success, and it had seemed that my course was struglit 
and demanded nothing but energy and resolution ; now, that vehemence of confidence was at an 
end, and I was disposed to look far more intelligently and inquiringly, it might be skeptically, at the 
means which were attainable for tlie acquisition of my purpose. I accounted for this change of 
feeling by supposing that previously to the startling and engrossing occurrences of that day, the 
mind, drawn aside by no rival interest, and goaded by undivided passion, had been pressed upon tlie 
object which engaged it with an earnestness that paralyzed its power, and that attention haid been 
blinded by its eagerness, even as the physical sight may blench by excess of keenness; and that the 
spirit, when its excitement had been quenched and exhausted by an intruding incident so engroae- 
ing as that which was just past, now turned to its former thoughts with a calmer and more oomp*- 
rative judgment To soothe Uie agitations and settle the difficulties thus battling within my breaa^ 
what comforter proposed so wise a place as that which tarried beneath the stillness of nature t 

The moon, which, amidst the mists that in tliat delicious clime seemed not grosser than air mado 
palpable and silvery, appeared to hang half-way between the earth and sky, was warming all ihm 
prospect with the softest^ richest splendor that ever made the outer atmosphere of the world odorous 
of the most interior glory of heaven. 

No cloud 
Cast far or near a murky shroud ; 
The sky an azure field displayed ; 
'Twas sunlight sheathed and gently f harmed, 
Of all iti spariLling rays disarmed, 
And as in slumber laid. 
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Af perfume above a garden of roees — as gladness around the aspect of her whom the young heart 
newly loves — did the trembling light float throughout the superior scene, and dream along the bo- 
som of the waters beneath. He who had looked up at the expanse on high, and not taken note of 
the central lamp of the night which diffused this brilliance, might have deemed that a shower of the 
finest dust of diamonds was raining down from the whole of the blue vault above. In parts of the 
siky, especially those nearest to the horizon, a few bright stars were glittering, whose twinkling 
flashes, soundless in their splendor, seemed to be secret signals of sympathy and intelligence, which 
planet was sending unto planet through the mighty distance of the silent universe. Where the 
moon flung down its whiteness on th« earth, the soil almost appeared covered by the downy carpet 
of the wintry snow ; where its rays rose, more dimly scattered through the space on high, the blue 
currents of the sacred river of eternity that in the stillness of immortality for ever flows, floating 
the universe, which it bears upon its depths, forward to that ocean of infinity wherein it must dis- 
solve and perish, seemed veiled beneath a drapery of pearly lustre, by which the brightness of cre- 
ated radiance essayed to illuminate, while it in truth obscured, the everlasting hue of the heavens. 

As I strolled along, careless of the course which I was taking, the progress of my walk brought 
me near to that rear-ward side of the castle of prince Menitzen which gave directly upon the sea, 
and by which I had a few hours before made my perilous escape from those walls. The beach was 
here terminated suddenly by a projecting angle of the enormous mass of rock on which the castle 
was built, of which one side formed one of the boundaries of that sector of water by which I have 
aheady described the towers of the castle as communicating with the ocean. Behind me, the shore 
rose to a great height by a precipitous ascent of rock, parts of which were gleaming in the cold» 
gray moonlight, and parts were darkened by shrubs and tufts of fern and moss. Finding my path 
thus abruptly ended, I seated myself on a ledge of stone which was enniched between two broken 
rocks which lay on either side of it, and gave myself up to the thoughts which followed one ano- 
ther in their march through my mind. 

The events of that day had passed in such rapid, important, and varied succession that I had 
scarcely had time to review their sequence, or ponder on their interest Within those few hours 
had occurred my flrst meeting, and on terms of apparent confidence and mutual safety, with him 
whose corpse now swung at the mercy of the breeze, the victim of the violence he had himself in- 
voked. Within that time, the arrogant lordling, in the pride of his titled power, had given his in- 
sult, and paid for it with the price of life. I thought of the startling fate by which I had been hur> 
ried directly forward to the very verge of destruction, and of the suddenness with which lierce-eyed 
death, which for a moment had hovered around me in its blackness, had sprung upon my foe, and 
swept him to ruin. The information which he had so instantly acquired of my presence at Bafia 
was somewhat singular. Was it accidental t or could Harford have had any thing to do in com- 
municating to the prince that knowledge which might profit him by causing me annoyance or de- 
tention ! What had been, and what would be the course of that mysterious being ? It was but a 
doubtful reliance which I could place upon the conjecture that he had escaped from the island and 
embarked for England, or for any of the adjoining ports of the Mediterranean. It was possible that 
he was still near me, and that the scheme which had so nearly ended in my overthrow was suggest- 
ed and aided by himself. With the power and the continuance of a demon rather than of a man, 
he had given tremendous fulfilment to those words in which he swore to pour out the unending ruin 
of his hate upon my head — words that, from the hour of their utterance, had rang within my ears 
to startle the rest of peace, or madden the fervor of resentment And when I looked back upon the 
calamity which not he but a higher hand had sent, in the death of Helena, the meltingncss of a 
regret and pain that knew not remedy or revenge almost dissolved the sternness of that anger which 
the acts of man might cause. Had he warred alone, I would have met him gladly, and summoned 
all the ardor of my spirit to give confidence to contest ; but when heaven itself was leagued against 
me, and I was deserted by that providence on whose strength I should have leaned, I had small 
heart to battle longer. 

From the tenderness of a bosom softened by the sorrow of surviving love, it was with anguish 
that I turned to entertain the callous harshness of revenge ; I felt that it would be necessary for me 
either to say with him who aspired for the unattainable, 

I give the fight up ! Let there be an end, 
A privacy, an obscure nook for me ! 

Or to exchange my nature for the spirit of a fiend, and yield my life a consecrated sacrifice to some 
prodigious plan of retribution — to devote my being to a single and concentered purpose, to which 
every thought of the mind should give intelligence, and every passion of the heart lend fervor. The 
breast which could see no joy within itself, but found therein only pain and self-reproach, must 
needs seek its quarry in some outward object, and no passion can so ftiUy involve and mingle with 
its current every feeling and excitement of the bosom as can hate. When such a dedication is as- 
mmed, there is no other course for man than to press everlastingly forward in prosecution of the 
poirait he has taken up, and to create a conatant interest in his employment, by freshly stimulating 
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his deiqpair, and to rovive a defeated hope of injuiy by unceasing promiae of some laatger rain. Tte 
bad passions are all mightier than the good, and therefore their exerdae abaorbe far mora of the 
power of the nature they attach to. Or to speak more accurately, evil is in its nature and opeB»- 
tion nearly allied in all cases to energy and agitation, while quiet is the neoesmy element of ▼irtae. 
Accordingly, when the spirit is disturbed and uneasy by the presenee of some overpowering amo- 
tion, it instinctively has recourse to that species of feeling whose force and violence is n¥Mit oognsto 
to its own disorder, and that leads it to sinful sentiments of hatred or ambition, and away from tba 
calm of religion and goodness. 

From these thoughts I turned to the majestic scene before me, so pore and placid in its ftftnem, 
that it seemed to reprove every emotion but those of piety and love. With that ocean were con- 
nected the most delicious impressions that rose from the cave of memoiy. It was by those watos 
that I had first met her whose image now rose to point with anguish every recollection of my life ; 
it was by their side that I so long had shared the richest joy that earth inherits, and often had wo 
two reposed upon the moss-clothed banks, and watched the play of the vraves in every variety of 
shade and sunshine, and of breeze or calm ; or stood beside the shore while a halo sorroanded die 
earth, like that which now rested on its brow. These scenes roao to memory, as bitter now aa thay 
were once enchanting. 

Feebly must they have felt 
Who, in old time, attired vnth snakes and whips 
The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 
Were turned on me— the fece of her I loved: 
The vrife and mother, pitifully fixing 
Tender reproaches, insupportable ! 



CHAPTER XXL 

The rack, th« fcniTe, all-4in7tliing with thee, 1 
But the tomb \mx of all, for there we ihaU 
Be ignorant of each other : yet I will 
Share that, and all thin(;;s lave new separation; 
It ii too much to hare tanrived the first. 

The TWa FtcarL 

WiTR thoughts like these flitting through my mind, I sat for aome time upon the beach, and i 
rose to return to my lodgings. I was just stepjNng upon the quay behind the inn where I a l iy a d , 
when a man came forward from the opposite quarter of the wharf^ and ^preaching me, tonSktbi. 
his hat. 

« Mr. Pulteney, I believe ?" aaid he. 

"Yes." 

« Your servant has just gone to look for you ak>ng the opposite beach, which he thou^t jaa had 
taken. I have a communication of great importance to make to yon, and there is no time to lie 
lost AVhen he returns, he will assure you of my being worthy of credit He and I were bom in 
the same village in Criti, and he knows me well. If you vrUl walk this way, out d hearing «f 
those houses, I will explain to you what I meaiL" 

The 8pcak<v was a man of ordinary and even rough appearance, and might have beloDgsd, aoftr 
as his dress and aspect indicated, to the laboring classes of the island. His language excited By 
curiosity, and I followed him some distance along the beach, until, having passed out of danger of 
being overheard, he stopped. 

*^ You arc probably under the impression," said he, speaking rapidly and in a low tone of vuioe^ 
<^ that Mr. Armadi has sailed from Cyprus for some ef the European ports." 

I was silent for a moment, while wondering how it was possible that this man could know any- 
thing about my aflfairs or opinions, and asking myself if it was certain his question referred to Har- 
ford. 

*' Perhaps," said he, ** you do not recognize the person I speak o^ by that name t" 

" I believe I know whom you mean," said L " Go on." 

" I must beg your forgiveness for having been engaged in assisting him to cany off your son. I 
have been employed by him for a long time in various services. To-night we have quairaUed aad 
parted. He has done me a deep injury, and I am determined to be revenged. If you will liilMiln 
me, you may recover possession of your boy this night" 

« Where is he 1" said I, with breathless anxiety. 

<< He is on this island, and in the castle lately belonging to prince lloutien." 

« Have you seen him lately ? Is he well 1" 

« I saw him an hour ago. He cries oonBtanUy fbc his fiidier, and iirfiiiei to Ml ai^jAinf • Mm 
to be very wretcfaad and ^moaaHmM/ 
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I ebqied Ae band of the speaker with tbe thankfulneM and agitatton of one who itood baaide 
the penM>n upon whom depended all was dear to life. 

M Tell me how I may rmch him," said I, ** and you may name the reward you desire. But has 
not the castle of Menitzen been sacked by the mob ?'* 

** The mob," he replied, ** were unable to penetrate beyond the left wing of the building. That 
part of the structure is separated from the central portion by a passage containing an iron gate of 
flodi strength and thickneaB that no force, short of the heaviest artillery, can possibly break through. 
It is in the opposite wing that Mr. Armadi is now staying, and your son is with him." 

** How did he get there, and what connexion has he had with prince Menitzen V* said I. 

^ His movements, so &r as I know them, have been thus. Three months ago, he engaged me, 
at this port, at which I had just landed from a cruise, to serve him for a year, at high wages, for ae- 
eompU^ung some important business, the nature of which however he did not disclose. He sent 
me immediately to Bafla, with orders to wait there until he arrived, and to be in constant readiness 
to join him at a moment's notice, adding that it might be several months before he came. A few 
weeks since, he came there and directed me to hire a vessel at this port, and drop down to Baffii 
without delay, and wait in the ofHng. I accordingly did so, and a boat, the next day, put out from 
the shore, and brought Mr. Armadi and a little boy on deck. We set sail at once for Uus port, and 
Mr. Armadi having desired me to leave the ship in the command of another person, and to follow 
him to take charge of the child, we landed here, and entered the castle of prince Menitzen, who re- 
ceived Mr. Armadi with great cordiality and friendship. They have been talking together a great 
deal in private, and I understood that tliey were contriving how to get Mr. Pulteney into their hands. 
Mr. Armadi has been absent from the castle for several days, and returned yesterday. How you 
were prevailed on to accompany the prince within the wails, you know better than I do. Mean- 
while, I have gathered from your son, who has been consigned to my keeping, an account of the 
manner in which he was stolen from ycu by Mr. Armadi, who, he says, was residing with you as a 
servant." 

** Can you tell me," said I, when he had finished this singular narration, which did not seem very 
probable, in contemplation of the issue to which the whole had been brought, ** how it happen^ 
that so much pains and contrivance were employed simply for the purpose of bringing me unde^ 
the axe of the executioner? By your statement, it appears to have been in consequence of 
the designs and efforts of Armadi, as you call him, that I was brought into Menitzen's castle. 
But I am at a loss to imagine how he should desire to put me to death who has long since exposed 
his life in order to preserve me for purposes of his own ; or, if he wished that catastrophe^ why he 
did not take a shorter and easier method." 

** Of prince Menitzen's design to put you to death," replied the man, " I was informed a few mo- 
ments since, by the person to whom the execution of that intention was assigned. It was certainly 
agreed upon between Mr. Armadi and |he prince that you should be confined in one of the dun- 
geons of the castle for ten years, and then released and permitted to depart in safety. This was 
solemnly promised, in my hearing, by that nobleman to his companion, and was the specific condi- 
tion on which the latter brought you into the hands of the other. It was understood ihtit this would 
gratify the anger which, for some cause, the nobleman had towards you, and suit the views which 
Mr. Armadi also had. But this prince, who seems to have been as treacherous to his friends as he 
was cruel to his enemies, ordered your death immediately you were in his hands. Unless Mr. Ar- 
madi has been informed of the &cts by the person who told me in casual conversation, — and it is 
not veiy jprobablc that he has taken that trouble, — he no doubt imagines that you are at this moment 
l3ring in one of the deepest dungeons of that ancient and fearful building. I heard the prince as- 
sure Mr. Armadi that that was the case." 

** And how do you propose to rescue my boy from the hands of this man !" 

** 1 propose," said) he, « to lay before you a method in which, by encountering considerable dan- 
ger, you can probably succeed in getting him into your possession. Are you prepared to undertake 
the enterprize on those terms ?" 

« Certainly ; I will make any attempt that holds out the slightest promise of prevailing in that 
object" 

** Listen to me, then. That enormous rock on which the castle is built, and of which the oppo- 
site side falls directly into the ocean, is pierced by several passages, the toil of remote years and 
many generations, Y^ which the interior can be gamed both from the beach on this side, and the sea 
npon the other. Through one of these, I will engage to lead you this night to the apartments in 
which Mr. Armadi and your son sleep. They will either be in the same chamber, or in adjoining 
ones. It is for you to rescue and carry him out. In the latter case there will be no danger ; in the 
former, the undertaking will be somewhat hazardous, but may be accomplished either by putting 
Mr. Armadi to death, or escaping with the boy while he is sleeping. Will you submit to my gui- 
dance 1" 

" I wiU." 

** Meet me, then, precisely as the clock of the castle is striking twelve, at that part of this adjoin- 
ing beach where three rocks rise from tiie water. You cannot mistake the wpoU It is quite remote 
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Sr.vD ■&« raaf^. '.«K a m tike »ini*w» to one of the paHwcs I if oke oL It ■ now two boon till 

" 1: 7 ',■. v^ -A bithirj V/ m«; in iLIj basiieok*' nid L m I pliccd a parse of fold in his hand^ 
- t/.it *-rj>u:w. x^ v« r^^.un sit r^uJ«j. too ^liall have thne times this aakaaniT 

- '/',•- "A-T ^j-r^A fi^jn iTi*. Fw*rweiL At twelve, exactly !"' 

H^ j'fi -TiT. a.vi tr^rubd f^atz rapi'i jace fr«n the shore. I remained pcndering his words with 
V. •triiAfu.r, vA iiiUim^ ufA Uj In d*a!r.nbf4. I had so completely giren up all hope of ever reoo- 
-*r:.,^ .-."i • *rtn. vitl h^^^tuat«d m;*iv-If Ut consider that everv attempt towanls that end must faring 
v.:r. ,z 1 i^sk/ftii timg^it:^ that I rouM fe/*arc(-!y brinz m\«elf to believe thit so stpeedy and peaceful 
I rr^^yA ^ vm noaA ^uz:!t^xM rtjuld put me in poMie««ion of the only thin^ I longed on earth to 
T^A^ru T}i^ zAzn Fi#r ^MrXumA &ttTi,td Uj mo abundantly safe, and the circumstance which he t e fiai e j 
v# i4 «A r>/>itkrk, — t^ie pTisnble nfr«»ifriir of killin? Hariord. — I regarded as being of itself soffictcnt 
i/wi'jr^ment f^fji t// a far mr/re hazarJous entcrprize. Of course. I cmild feel no reluctance in pat- 
ten sr Vi titHth » rnan the end of whri«e life would lie the only beginning of my comfort. The ex- 
iHtenrA of t^iat man, which I knew u* be frui:fiil in nothing but injury and ruin to me, had thrown 
a gUjfftn and nnf^uvtim around mf which wajt m> constant and uii^unnable that it had grown to 
^^ rS«t abiding and natural condition of my mind and ferlinga: and the prospect now held near and 
pbunly of^^ of destroying for e\rT this source of disquiet, and bringing back to my days the peace 
»A nmwf^fi srrurity, rose Ijefon: my thoughts with the brightness oi a loiu^-continuing, dty-casing 
<-lofj/l, su/iilenly rctinnj^ before tl«c' iiioriiiiig sun. The very scene around me seemed gayer and 
lifrht#T. f felt as if a heaviness were taken from the air, and a deep uneasiness firom my heaiL I 
l^eatiiMl a prof/^ndfie** of joy which for years had been a stranger to my bosom. If I could fi>ld 
my darling hoy to my bosom, in the coiuMriousness that there dwelt no longer on the earth a power 
Xit disturb ttr wrparate us, and feel that amidst whatever circumstances of happiness heaven migfat 
place around me, I might lie down in confidence and rise up in safety, I could then c'>nKider myself 
as relieved thrriugh all future time from every serious apprehension or distress ; and though that 
mighty grief which must ever be a great eclipse to all my hopes — the death of Helena— could never 
In UfitStmf, yet it would be changed from that harshness of regret, which the horrid guardikndiqi 
%liich liad befallen that pledge of love she had consigned to my keeping, threw around every thmight 
rif her U> a wiftness and tender ness which tranKforme<l severity to sweetness. 

The plar^: which thu4 person had specified as the spot for meeting me, was on the beach which 
ezttfrn«l4vl on the siile of the U^»wn opposite U> that on which I had before lieen strolling. As it still 
warit4vl two hours till midnight, I waikf^d slowly back along the shore I had traversed before, to 
tlie hours whirh must intervene ere it was time to act, in considering the undertaking which 
liefore nir. I [meed along the glittering sunds for a considerable length of time, until I reached that 
Itnrrier of projivting rock which had terminuted niy walk In^fore. Feeling then somewhat fatigued, 
and yet far Uny exritevl in mind to render it at all worth while to retire to the house to repose, I seat- 
ed niys(;lf in the same little niche of rock in which I had before rested myself, and looked out again 
II [Mill the Hca and sky. I remained here until I heard the clock in the central tower of the castk 
atiove rne strike eleven o'clock, when I thought it time to return home to make my preparations for 
the eriteqirize which was before me. 

The last ringing stroke of the heavy bell above me was still vibrating in the air, and echoing 
among the rocks, when a little boat, ruwitd by a single person, pulled swiftly and t^ilently around 
the promontory of rock which separated the beach from the water beyond and extended a consida^ 
al>le distantrt* into the sea, and came directly towards that part of the shore where I was concealed. 
I hod [mrtially risen from my seat as this object came upon my sight, and I immediately sunk back 
to wait for the issue. 

The oarsman quietly brought his boat to rest at that point of the shore which was hidden from 
my view by one of the small rocks beside me. By leaning forward a little, I was enablcii to see 
liim witli distinctness. He was covered by a large cloak, and sat with his face turned from me. 
He hud taken in tlic oars, and appeared to be waiting for the arrival of some one, or the occunenoe 
of some time or signal. In a little while, he applied a small instrument to his lips and blew a long 
and low wluHtle. A moment after the sound had ceased, I heard a footstep just beside mo, on the 
other side iif the rock which sheltertul me, and a man walked down towanls the water. I could 
not ctiiKH'ivi' for a nioni(>nt where ho had come from, for there was no possibility of his having been 
hidden uinoiig thit n>cks during the whole period of my being on the spot, even if there had been, 
which there certainly was not, any plac4^, except that where I was, large enough to give shelter to 
a |H'rson at all. I stnm concluded, however, tliat he must have come from the castle by one of the 
(NisNiigi»s which the man 1 had conversed with had described to me as cxistufig in various parts, and 
Imd now stepiN*d out u|M)n the beach by some secret opening in the great rock, which I had not 
be«>ii able to discover. The man in the Ixiat rose at his appearance, and stepping from his haik, 
while he wnipiNMt his ch>ak closely uliout him, joined him on the shore, and the two walked slowly 
along in earnest converMition. 

•• I am sorry to have Im^cu obligtul to request you to meet me hero," said the one who came from 
thr IniuI, " but llieM* men are so fickle and lawless, that I neither like to leave them so long a time 
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M would be necesBary for reaching yoa in the castle, nor do I feel lafe in letting them know yet 
that there is any passage from the place where they are to the interior." 

These words were spoken in a certain harsh, shrill voice, which sounded fearfully fiimiliar to my 
ears. Taken with what I had so recently heard of the presence of Harford at that place, I felt lit- 
tle hesitation in believing that my old and devoted enemy was before me. I listened with the keen- 
est anxiety for the communication which was taking place between these persons, for I thought it 
every way probable that I was to be the subject of it. Unfortunately, the increased distance which 
their walk placed between us, and the lowness of tone in which their succeeding remarks were ut- 
tered, prevented my catching anything that followed. They continued their progress some distance 
along the shore, and broken words which in the deep silence of the scene fell upon my ear, showed 
that their conversation was earnest, but were too few to enable me to gather their object Presently 
they turned round and began to walk back, and when they reached my position again, the person 
whom I supposed to be Harford said to the other, as he stepped into the boat, *< The hour at which 
he is to meet him to-night is precisely twelve." 

With these words, he pushed his little boat from the shore, and rowed off in the same direction 
that he had come. His companion turned towards the bank, and as the moonlight fell upon his 
features directed towards me, I recognized the countenance of lord Angstein, the brother of Helena. 
He passed a few steps beyond me, and then entering a crevice of the rock, disappeared from the 
sight. 

The instant the last remark of Harford fell upon my ear, it flashed upon me that it must have 
reference to the appointment which I had made with the stranger upon the beach a short time be- 
fore ; and a suspicion of the honesty of that offer darted across my mind. When I saw that lord 
Angstein was the person with whom Harford had had this conference, I felt more firmly convinced 
of the connexion which must exist between their purposes and myself. That nobleman conceived 
that he had high and just grounds for detesting me, and I doubted not that all the nobleness of his 
nature — and as far as any passions can be honorable, his were such — ^would be enlisted in reveng- 
ing what he might deem an injury to his house, and punishing one whom that knowledge which 
he xx)6sessed might teach hiip to scorn. Was it not therefore probable that the whole three of theM 
persons had been united in the attempt which had failed that morning, and that the survivors of the 
plot, stung and mortified by that defeat, had resorted to another stratagem to get me into theis 
power ? I rapidly ran my thoughts over the story which the supposed servant of Harford had re- 
counted that evening, and though it possessed a character of unusual probability, especially in the 
circumstances of his appearing to be unaware of the name by which that person was known to me, 
and his detailing what seemed likely to be the precise truth, and which undoubtedly must have had 
a large share of accuracy, about the method by which Harford had thus far accomplished his plansy 
yet there was even in this little that was not entirely reconcileable with the supposition that the ha- 
bitual cunning of that persevering man had been employed on this occasion to contrive a plan which 
should be adequate to deceive even the most vigilant suspicion. 

As soon as I thought that I should not be observed, I issued from my hiding place, and hastened 
quickly to the inn where I lodged. I inquired if my servant had returned, or had been seen within 
an hour. The landlord told me that more than three hours before, and previously to the time when 
I had left the house, a man had called for my servant, and that the two had gone out together, and 
not since come back. This converted my suspicions to assurance ; for the statement of the stranger 
that my attendant had set out to look for me just before the period at which he met me could not 
be true, and even if he had gone as he said, he could have returned long before the time of my in- 
quiry. 

It was necessary to decide without delay upon the course to be followed, and I was not long in 
forming my plans. It was plain that my safety might be easily secured and their plans entirely 
frustrated by not keeping my appointment, then near at hand. But still, the guidance thus treach- 
erously offered, although it might lead me into dangera and difficulties, would very probably bring 
me into a position which would afford some prospect of rescuing my boy, who in all likelihood was 
within the walls of prince Menitzen's castle. Wherever there wm a chance of accomplishing this 
object I was prepared to throw myself, in disregard of every personal risk ; but in this case it was 
scarcely possible that the counsels of my enemies should be so badly taken as to allow the faintest 
probability of my resisting their schemes when once within their hands. While pondering on these 
considerations, and doubting what it were most advisable to do, a method suddenly occurred to me 
by which I might turn the proceedings of my foes into my own advancement, and employ the 
knowledge I had gained to their destruction. It was rlow, however, within half an hour of the 
hour appointed for the meeting upon the beach, and no time was to be lost in executing what I 
purposed. I left the inn, and hastened rapidly along the road which I had traversed that morning 
in the carriage of the prince. As it lay in the direction of the point at which I was to be at twelve, 
being on the land above it, I was not going out of my way, or losing time, even if I did not suc- 
ceed in what I undertook. I had gone but a short distance when I was . met by my servant, wh(» 
vna harrying rapidly from the direction of the castle, in quest of me. 
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« Yoa hare agreed," said he, as soon as he raoogniied me, ** to enter the ohIIb of MfmilMK 1^ 
night, by a private passage, in hope of regaining po as e asi on of your son !" 

« I have." 

*« Do not go." 

« Why not 1 What have you learned 1" 

*• The whole afihir is a plot If you go, you will be alain or imprisoned." 

** Account to me first for your absence," said I, wishing to know where he had been, and thinks 
ing it possible that he was himself engaged in the plot << Why have you been absent fior thno 
houre from the boose V* 

^ There came to the inn," ho replied, ** a person with whom I had formerly some acquaintance, 
and telling me that he had a boat on the beach, which he was going to row to one of the islanda 
opposite the harbor, asked me if 1 was inclined to accompany him. I assented, and we stepped to- 
gether into the boat Instead of pulling into the bay towards any of the islands, he rowed direetlj 
round the great rock of the castle, as he said, to get something which he wanted. He brought the 
boat up within what seemed a great niche or cavern in the rock ; but we had no sooner struck it 
with our bow, than a door opened in the stone, and half a dozen stout fellows seized me and dred- 
ged me into a large chamber in the rock, where more than fifty of tlie same sort of persons were 
assembled. The person by whom I had been brought there, ordered roe to sit down on a bench in 
a comer of the apartment, the whole of which appeared to bo channeled out of the solid rock, and 
told me that if I remained quiet I should sustain no injury, but would be confined there till the 
morning, and reconveyed whither I had been brought from. The company, as I judged from their 
conversation, were a gang of pirates, and seemed desperate and lawless. I gathered from the.dia- 
ooorse between two persona, one of whom seemed the leader of the set, which they did not seem 
careful to prevent my hearing, the purpose for which they were to be employed, and the degree ia 
which you weie interested in their movements. It appeared that you were to be brought, by tha 
▼ery person who led me thither, to the great central hall of the castle, under the deception of there 
finding your son and rescuing him. At the moment that you are in that place, defenceless and 
without any means of escape, the large bell of the castle is to be sounded twice, and the gang are 
to proceed thither, and having secured your person, will convey you by water to the castle (^ lofd 
Angstein, some miles farther along the coast, in whose dungeons you arc to be confined. When I 
had gained this information, I determined to look out for every means to escape and warn yon of 
your danger. By accident, I discovered that there was a private door in the rock near to where I 
was, which appeared to conduct to a passage leading out from the cavern. Seizing a moment when 
attention was not directed towards me, I made my escape through tliis way, and gained the interior 
of the castle above. I am glad that I am in time to save you from this peril." 

** Nevertheless, I am going into the castle, and shall defeat neither the time nor the place thej 
have appointed. Are you willing to undergo some risk to aid me greatly, on condition of receiving 
a sum which will make you independent for Hfel" 

The man was considerably attached to my person, and was faithful and devoted in no commo» 
degree. He waived inmicdiately the condition I proposed, and professed himself ready to incur anj 
danger to benefit me. 

** Hasten, then, to the inn," said I, <* as fest as possible, and disguise yourself in such a manner 
that those whom you have left will be unable to recognize you. Return, then, to the cavern by th* 
passage through which you escaped from it, and inquire there for Mr. Armadi. Tell him that yoa. 
have been sent by lord Angstein to inform him of a diange in the signal agreed on between thenv 
and to say that if the bell of the castle sounds once, the company under his control are to come as 
agreed upon ; but if it strikes twice, they are not to come. Can you promise to do this 1" 

** I can and will," said he. 

** Go, then," said I, *^ and lose not a moment in executing this plan. Every thing depends oft 
preventing these men from marching into the castle when the bell strikes twice." 

He left me, and I continued my course. My purpose was to arm a band of those fishermen wh» 
had that morning been engaged in an attack on Uie castle, and to lead them in by the same panage 
that I myself entered. I had no doubt that I should find them entirely inclined to undertidLS ano- 
ther assault especially if, as I thought it probable, the object of their previous attack — ^the reooverj 
of the lost daughter of one of their patty — ^had not been attained. 

All of the cottages which I passed seemed deserted and silent At length I came to that whick 
was the residence of the man who was chiefly injured by the prince, and who had borne the most 
conspicuous station in the operations of that day. I was stopped upon the steps by a person wfa# 
was keeping guard before the door, and foriadden to enter. I quickly conjectured, and with aceo- 
racy, that the band were again assembled with the intention of renewing the assault, and wnn 
planning the mode of their procedure. I stated my wish to speak vrith the occupant of the dwell- 
ing on business of the utmost importance, and equally interesting to both of us. Upon his appear- 
ance, I briefly unfolded to him the intentions which I had. They were, that he with his fiiendi^ 
who amounted to more than a hundred peraona, ahould station themsdvea near the place where I 
was to enter the passage leading to the castle, at twelve o'clock, and that I would contrive to leave 
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ibb doon unfutened, lo that they could gain access to the interior ; when the bell struck twice, ao* 
cording to the signal agreed on between Angstein and Harford, they were to hasten in, and gain 
the chamber in which I was, and be prepared to execute the orders which I should give. 

He assented to this proposition, and as the hour of midnight was nearly arrived, no time was 
lost in conducting the band silently to the spot of my appointment. They were here concealed 
among the rocks and bushes, with diiections to await the sij^al of the castle belL Having com- 
pleted this anangement, I walked ferwar^*along the JieAcK vid waited for the person I was to meet 
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B A A L B E C. 



THE MYSTERIOUS CITY OF PALESTINE 



Tht f^rett and mjttianmn mint of Baalbee are reftrred by tradition amone the Anbt to Solomon, whoaenaaie 
kftttiiliar to them at a mighty kini^ and magician. ** He wm auisted,** say they. ** by Genii and Devili.*'~'niree 
«f the ilonea in the wall meaaured 100 feet in It- ngth, aie 13 feet high, and 1 1 feet wide. Nothing is known concerning 
iitker wall or tempia from any ancient author, excepting John of Antioch, who ascribed the ttrnple to Antooiiuif. 



Whxke Lebanon in gbry ream 

Her cedars to the sky, 
Baalbec amid the sand appears 

To catch the curious eye : 
And mid her giant walls of old, 
The wild goat seeks a quiet fold. 

Kg pen has traced thy ancient state. 

No poet sung thy pride ; 
But yet we know that thou wert great* 

O'er all the world beside ; 
Thy lofty columns proudly stand. 
Lone relics of a giant's hand. 

And say who built thee up, thou queen f 

Did Solomon the great 1 
Bid Sheba's lovely mistress lean 

On yonder parapet, 
And listen to the tinkling sound 
Of Judah's daughteni, dancing round 1 

Tb^ Saracenic prophets taught 

Amid their cavem'd halls. 
That devils and the genii wrought 

Thy everlasting walls : 
T%at Solomon designed thy plan. 
And they built up what he began. 

Beth-horon, and the cities vast 

That towered in Palestine, 
Have crumbled into dust at last, 

But still thy glories shine; 
ffix pillars rear their capitals 
An hundred feet above thy walli: 

And fiesh, as from the sculptor's hand^ 

The caning now appean, 
As learns of flie Acanthua stand 

na lest of countleBi yaais; 



In grand Corinthian order they 
First catch the morning's purple ray. 

Three eras speak thy ruin'd piles: 

The Jirsi in doubt concealed. 
The stamd when amid thy files 

The Roman clarion pealed. 
The third when Saracenic powers 
Raised high the Kaliph's mossy towers. 

But, ah ! the walls, the giant waDa, 

Who laid them in the sand ? 
Belief turns pale, and fancy falls. 

Before a work so grand. 
And well might heathen seers declare 
That fidlen angels labored there. 

No ! not in Egypt's ruined land, 

Nor 'mid the Grecian Isles, 
Tower montmients so vast, so grand. 

As Baalbec's early piles : 
Baalbec, the city of the sun. 
Why art thou silent, mighty one 1 

The traVUer roams amid thy works, 

And searches after light, 
So searched the Romans and the Turk, 

Yet all was hid in night 
Fhfsnicians reared thy pillars tall — 
But did the genii build thy walll 

Oh ! silent are thy orange bowers, 

On Judah's lonely hills ; 
In wildness bloom her blushing flowers, 

And sadly sound her rills — 
Her temples fall, her mountains nod. 
And o'er her rests the curse of God. 

J. E. D. 

W^Uagtoo, Dee. 1131. 
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EXPERIENCES X) P 

;*•'•. -A*-- M-t) d'fe- R'T^ 'PHILOSOPHER 



** Dmro let petitet boitet let bou uugncn*** 



LESSON THE SEVENTH. 

XLVU. Av iifsxPBRiiwcED PuivsTiB 'is uiTaiiably a nuisance; juvenile jokers know no me- 
dium, and respect neither time nor place. Proud of their acquirement, and eager for its disjday, 
they never " give away a chance." One of them lately, at his father's funeral, when some officioiis 
friends had placed the cofHn in the hearse wrong end foremost, said to the correcting undertaker, 
** lie-hearte that once more !" An experienced wit, like a good shot, watches his opportunity, and 
never wastes a charge ; but the youngster pops at eveiy thing, and seldom hits. I would sooner go 
to a tea party, and sit next to a young poet who has just published his pretty-looking volume of 
inanities, or companion with a ferocious politician at a literary conversation^, or be dropped in the 
midst of a squad of tee-totallers at a flow-of-soul wineing, than be the Pythias of an hour to a pan- 
ning Damon of some twenty years expejriencc. A pun, like wine, is " a good familiar creature, if 
it be well used ;" hut, on the other hand, ** every inordinate pun \a unblessed, and its intruder, a 
devil !" A young punster invariably concocts his puns before hand, and the half hour b^weeii 
waking and rising, is passed in running over every possible variety of play upon various unfintUp 
nate words ; a rhyming dictionary is invaluable, and a stolen fancy, v^ell re-shaped, as good or better 
than new. Wit is unnecessary; perseverance, occasionally termed impertinence, and a ready- 
reckoner kind of mental exercise, in running over similar sounds, constitute the young punstei^B 
stock in trade. He utters every nonsense that comes into his mind ; and if, amid twenty attempti^ 
he stumbles upon two tolerable puns, he can repeat them twenty times at twenty different places. 
An inveterate punster keeps a string of stereotyped jokes, " adapted to the meanest C4ipacity ;" and^ 
if any of them fiul in delivery, you may know when the laugh comes in by the ready sound of his 
own chuckle. A young punster generally shines at dinner-time, and retails the usual standard pone 
with as much g&ut as if he had just made them for the occasion. Over the potage, if there is any 
herb soup, he will be sure to say it is wup herb (superb) ; that the fish look so well they can't be 
real, because they are hearty-fiahroU ; that converaation during the early part of the meal should be 
light and trifling, to suit the viands — in short, a soupor^Jtsh-all chat. If asked to help a lady to 
chicken, he gives her the breast, and hopes to be considered her bosom friend ; or tells her that a peiw 
tiaUty for the wing is a mere matter of a pinion. Your juvenile word-catdier always takes your 
bread, for the sake of a wretched pun or two — if you do not look like a fighting man, he apologixee 
in answer to your remonstrance, by saying, aloud, that he was always fond of a ealf*8 tweet bread\ 
then roars for the waiter, orders you a loaf, and hopes now you are better bread, you won't be so 
crusty. Wine is a fertile source— it is a stock answer, when you are about to resent his femiliaiity, 
«* Come, come, wine as much as you like, but don't grumble." Ten to one but he stabs you with 
the venerable Joscy, of asking for the Rhine-wein as <* hie, haoc, hoc ;" and finishes his crime by 
saying, " You see that I know how to decline it, although I drink it" Wait till his drink is over^ 
and then burst him up by calling him vulgar for sipping hock from either a green or a round bot- 
tomed glass ; complete his astonishment by handing him a celery vase, or the largest tumbler oo 
table, and turn the laugh on your side, by saying that hie, haec, hoc should be drank from a hujug 
(hugeous) glass. An inveterate and injudicious punster is a bore, and not a wit ; his efibrts an 
too palpable and frequent to please. A pcUdfois gras is a very good thing once now and then, and 
relishes from its rarity and contrast; but no one likes to be eternally feeding upon diseased goose 
livers. The worst of the infiiction is that you cannot silence him (the punster, not the goose) ; be 
laughs at his own jokes, and cares but little whether you laugh or no, if you but allow him time to 
gabble his gooseries. Conversation is impossible in his presence; drop a strange-sounding wordy 
and he twists it into every form and turn — alters the syllabic emphasis, reverses the spdling ; and 
filling in scenting a pun, he nms its synonymes over in his mind's ear, and stops you in the heig^ 
of your peroration, by blurting out some stupid jest, and follows up his blow by indulging in a 
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rude and goooey cackle. If the synonymes afibrd no chance, he mentally scales the gamut of 
similai sounds, hoping to jump upon something funny, at least, in the way of jingle. The point 
of your discourse is unheeded in his cnatic search, for sense \b sacrificed to sound. One young 
and presumptuous punster, with the mania full upon him, is suiHcient to annihilate the enjoyment of 
an entire party of rational beings. 

This specimen must not be confused with the stoiy-teller, or the dealer in old Joe Millers, or tho 
jolly fellow who possesses a knowledge of the when and Uie what in his wit, or the funny man and 
droll fellow without any wit at all. The punster Lb sui f^eneris ,- but if properly pruned in his 
youth, and not allowed to run to seed, will sober down in time, and become a decent fellow. 

XLVIII. Hot Drinks, of an alcoholic nature, are dangerous enjoyments, when exposed to the 
action of a cold current of air, or the dews of night Experienced travellers sip their grog in a 
cold state, however low the thermometer may range. A warm draught imparts a momentary glow, 
but it also opens tho pores, and renders the human frame particularly susceptible of the cliUly and 
dangerous reaction. A cup of lukewarm coffee is the b^t drink while travelling in extreme cold 
weather. 

XLDC. Can VASS-B ACK Ducks.-*! have seen, and others may daily see, slices of venison and portions 
of canvass-backs cooked in different chafing dishes, but using the some sort of^gravy, compounded prin- 
cipally of mustard and currant jelly. After a quarter of an hour's stewing, the edible is withdrawn, 
and I defy any man to shut his eyes, and tell by taste the difference between the flesh of the bird and 
the beast Roast mutton is just as good a subject for this sweet coddling method of spoiling the 
choicest viands. A canvass«back duck is insulted when sopped in a chafing dish ; let him be roasted, 
not baked, before a clear fire — let him not be too much done, or the gravy will refuse to run red — 
have him hot from the fire— rub a small piece of butter over his dear bosom and beautiful back — 
cut a few full length incisions along the vicinity of the breast bone — squeeze a lemon into the fissures, 
and be liberal with the cayenne. Put him with his partner into a hot-water dish — carve him in- 
stantly, and submit his qualities to the perception of your palate. All wild ducks, teal, or widgeon, 
should be cooked in the same way — a broil is occasionally a tasty variety ; and a young duck, 
nicely split, and not too much grilled, is a pretty addition to a breakfast table. 

L. Coffee Roasting should immediately precede its use. Place an earthen bowl full of the 
Vest Arabian berries in an oven or cooking stove with the door open ; stir the berries frequently 
with a spoon. This method allows the coarse particles to fly off, and renders the flavor more deli- 
cate than when the coffee is roasted in a close cylinder. Let it be coarsely ground as soon as it is 
cool ; but do not roast or grind more than is required for two day's consumption. Remember that 
when the benies assume a cinnamon color, they are sufficiently roasted. Two ounces and a half 
of coffee, placed in a pint of boiling water, in a closely-covered coffee-pot, lefl for two hours sur- 
rounded with hot cinders so as to keep up a gentle simmering, without bursting into a positive boil, 
will, after a quarter of an hour's scttUng, be fit to drink. For the genuine eafi uu Icat, put one 
cupful of this mixture, to three or four cupfuls of boiled milk, and sweeten to your taste. Never 
use brown or moist sugar in your coffee ; it is an insult to tho foreigner, wliich common decency 
forbids. Half the weight of refined sugar will give more sweetness, and the flavor of the berry 
will not be injured. In Holland, upon the canals, the boatmen are very choice in their coffee 
sweetening. If a cup of ^ffee be stirred a few times with a pod of vainlla, the beverage will ac- 
quire a delicious, perfumed flavor — but isinglass, fish-skin, or hartshorn shavings, used to clarify 
the fluid, destroy its aroma. A cup of cold water poured into the pot, will almost immediately 
iettU the coffee, and preserve its taste. Count Rumford, in his '* Eulogium on Coffee,*' says— « It 
excites cheerfulness without intoxication ; and the pleasing flavor which it contains, lasts many 
hours, and is never followed by sadness, langor, or debility ; it diffuses over the whole frame a glow 
of health, and a sense of ease and well being, which is exceedingly delightful. Existence is felt to 
be a positive enjoyment, and the mental powers are awakened, and rendered uncommonly active. 
It has been facetiously observed, that there is more wit in Europe, since the use of coffee has bo- 
come so general among us, and I shall not hesitate to confess that I am seriously of that opinion. 
8ome of the ablest, most brilliant, and most indefatigable men I have been acquainted with, have 
been remarkable for their fondness for coffee ; and I am so persuaded of its powerful effects in clear- 
ing up the mind, and invigorating the &culties, that on very interesting occasions I have several 
times taken an additional dose for that very purpose. That coflce has contributed to our irmocent 
enjoyments, cannot be doubted; and experience has abundantly proved that so far from its being 
tmwholesome, it is most certainly very salubrious." There is very little doubt about its whol€>- 
aomeness: Voltaire, Fontcnelle, Fourcroy, and Racine, were coffee drinkers to an astonishing 
excess, yet they lived to a good old age. But, remember— coffee must not be taken just before going 
to rest, for its stimulating qualities upon the nerves of the stomach exert a power destructive to 
8leq>. It promotes an activity of mind, and gives a range to the imagination which prevents 
npose. 



ALMALEK, THE LION HEARTED 



A KOORDISH TALE. 



■ T J. A. ST. JOH>, SHeLAXD. 



Hard and unhappy is tiie fate of him who tnistoth to the tyrant! Never was this truA better 
exemplified than in the history of the Shahs of Persia; from whose sacrilegious power none are 
safe, the very harem — ^that sacred portion of a Musuhnan^s house — not heing respected by them. 
The people, however, almost deserve the fate they suffer, for neglecting the obvious remedy which 
CKxi has placed in their handis, but which they never apply, save in some desperate extremity, when 
Aeir calamities exceed endurance. Even the poor, but brave and dauntless mountaineers, m 
within the grasp of the Shali's rapacity. The royal harem is filled with their wives and daughtera; 
the men are borne away as slaves, or to recruit his army. But fierce and bloody is the revenge 
with which they sometimes follow up such insults; attacking and cutting in pieces the maraadini^ 
bands, or seizing whole parties by stratagem, and, if not redeemed by heavy ransoms, canying 
them across the mountains, and selling them to the Tartars,*— thus, to use a common ezpraasioii, 
repaying them in their own coin. 

Not fai from Takti Suleiman there stands a very large and extraordinary rock, three side*' of 
which are almost perpendicular; and when the traveller passes beneath, he may behold the eagle or 
the falcon wheeling above his head, and entering or issuing from its cavernous nest, bearing home^ 
or seeking food. Sometimes, also, the dauntless mountaineer may be seen descending in search of 
the eggs or young birds; which he bears away, in spite of the piercing screams, and fierce bat im- 
potent attacks of the parent eagles. The fourth side b likewise a steep declivity ; but a lig^ag 
road, cut in it by some former inhabitants, leads to the top, which is a smooth plain, covered widi e 
slight coating of earth, driven thither by the wind, or composed of soft portions of the rock, worn 
away by the rains of a thousand years. 

In tUs romantic and almost impregnable fortress, a small tribe of mountaineers had establidied 
themselves, in number about three hundred, and commanded by Almalek Sifeddin, a young men 
who had just succeeded his father in authority. Brave, resolute, and h Aane, full of intellect and 
extraordinary powers of mind, accompanied by great personal beauty, he was dreaded by his en^ 
mies as the lion by the deer, but by his own tribe and friends was loved as a brother. 

These accomplishments had gained him the love of Azula, sumamed ^ the Grolden Ster," n 
maiden of surpassing loveliness and beauty, the only daughU^r of a chiefUin, who, having fidkn in 
battle, had committed her to the care of Almal^'s father : in whose tent she oflen met and ooB- 
tersed with Almalek, to whom her voice was sweeter than the nightingale or the early-rising Ink. 
Her he prized above every thing — before riches, fame, power, or even Ufe itself. To win her ap- 
probation, he performed the most daring exploits, and, afler all his toils and dangers, was more thui 
lepaid by her smile. 

Having, by unremitted exertions, gained the consent of the damsel, — ^for women, in those tribee^ 
have a voice of their own, — ^it was agreed that their marriage should be celebrated during die 
Spring Festival, on the sixth of Moharram; on which day, the nuptials of thirteen other jouIIm 
and maidens were likewise to be celebrated. 

The ceremonies and rejoicings which it was intended should take place, were to be solemnisod on 
a small plain, at the foot of the hill, and surrounded every where by a thick forest, filled with ell 
the larger species of game, which the natives hunted for food and clothing, or, when not otherwiae 
occupied, for pleasure. 

The day at length arrived. It was in the beginning of spring. The year was putting forth iki 
ftnt verdure; the trees were covered with small leaves; and fresh flowers sparkled like diamcmde 
upon the emerald plain. The sun, which in these mountains is of much the same tcmperaluie w$ 
1 Europe, now began to scatter its genial warmth upon the earth, exhilirating the spirits, and reo- 
^ring every one merry and happy. Numerous white tents were erected in the middle of the pbin* 
and around these the inhabitants of the camp, and also men from the neighboring tribes were ool- 
lected. 



or; " ttii7 ihauld have bnm hn* 



b 



n Ihc nm], U the fuU Kpecil of ihA 

t U .UniilBk wd hill cumpainiiiu ; but wheri'litrD thia hulet 
whotcfijrr ItiMe tabtM fliuhing In Oio mmT" 

Hfsddcn *u nan iti IibdiI. br beyond his rumpomou. hk fteiy bull hcikc tauchint; tbv gnmnd 
vtA bi* boob : uid. u hn nppraaflml, ho ahaubiul, " Tn Brtni t to onm ! In (hn luune of ABA 
mi Ihc HoE; Proplic^ M snua!" 

■■ Alkh tttirira t" (OoH n mociU !) axduniRl wum finim thn crawcl, ■■ what in thv ■nMlsr!'' 

"Wallah! Bilklif" uricil olhciA, " let-un tn amu!" Ami hvliirc Si&dilin CDulil leplj Iq Itbrir 
inquitim, llio 6ety mnuiitiunecre bail ilispcnad, in Riuvb of Uudr apum u<d ctineMn. hi • fim 
nunuto) they rpturool with their horeea and aniie, whi^ hud bren plwrnl in mdiiwm hr.h»d A* 
lontt Mid they had scarfoly bn^nn to caalci whh thnirdiier, tu koni the canHaf hn alkno, befoia 
cliufa band of taniij inoed fnun the wooil, rach inBn Imding n hor»; (brnhirfa iha ntDimtBii^ 
am* eaubl not acmuiit, imlll IsokinB Cowwili Clw hiHi lii^ wjlli hncnr imroi't^ ■ numbn at A^ 
mnoMBl caT*Iiiii»dE«eiHbiis from the amp, with wuiu«n mi their ahuulileni. 

-Allah AhliBr! — la Ih* CBcnat l» aonBenar' Bboulnl Almdfk; aiut, itHhlng his afrarvlol* 
(he ttnnks of his liRry hub, nidicJ fonnacd, roUowtd by hu ennipuiiotu. It wan. hnwevn, Bm 
UIb; for the ennny, m aoaa m they rnachol the bottnm at the hin> llunc the nomcn upon ttajc 
boMM ■Hi] nunmluig bthmd Ifaeiu, un^I forwanl to tho wood ; upon r«iehins the bordert of b>Iim^ 
tbey all tuincil round to nwait thp attorh, encptinR' thon who ban the womon, tn munbvr rfiOBk 
too bnadreiL Uowercr. iip«n tacdnaif a Tollr'y uf arrowfl rmin lllv mouiitainefisi Ihey a^ain SA 

Almslrk lion bidted, to Insm fiuiu lb* wouodoJ, bniughl down by Ae winged inn*ritgtin cf . 
ImA, who aiulwbat theenenrf were: but iha abafia hail ltili«D rach eftet, that oul of lltenro- 
Hid^wenly, one only wot uhlc to npnik. 

•■ What an thaaa umpt. and who comTnanA ihom?" inqmnd th« ehipC 

" W« arc the Shnh'a iroopi. niul ure omuuiuulvd by hia bvotite aoi,'' ma the nply. 

■■ And whither aie they haaudl" 

- To Spima." 

■ Quick fbrward, my copipaoioDB I wo can yal intvrcFpI tliom. Ta the deSIt: ! to dia dcltlil 
Dupri'iic, and mei't me ihcre." 

Wcfhallnoneipliiinhuw thcPcnrians aftcctrd thMT enliani* into the atronghoU of the 
Fnnea Adiek. ehloit aon of the Shah, having eoine out on n hnnlini; party, h(«rd of thi* i 
montl md bainj; uifortned llml it eontainnl many baautiful wnmm, hr concinted the dwarai 
Mging them all in hia hamn. lie IherHiirr, aevvni) day* hi>fini, M-nl a man in iliij^lan tnlu 4 
Ciffip, who ga^v him eioct Jnfiirmutjdn of all Am jinwemljn^ nf the Koortla; imd. (in the day tff 
the maniuae, hating inibnnal Almalek (fbr the pnrpoa* of Irwlins hint nut of the Way), that • 
Ifoo|i of horse had lifen dwcritJ in the ihelsnre, d»w up ihc priiiec and uevoml of hie followei* 
irith lopea. Thttih aeiting the women, they ban litnn down ilu- hilJ. and cacaped, aa bm her<n t^ 
fore related. 

The enemy, in number abaul b Ihouwuid, having resrhrd llic wkxI, ailronred al n alow paet^ 
being without a guide, ai the one Ihey bad brought with them had Meaped in l)is honj of Ae mo- 
KMIiL Axbdi, ihs prifiFS, with Schm and Boaaeb, two youlhfid wartiora, rode coniidenably ia 
ftonl : and. iifin yrrofrcdiitg for aonie time in ailencp. Atbtk Ibiw aiMiemiil hie comradB: — 

iWallafa! (by God!] I think wnahaQ ban sonic difEcuhy in lindmg out way out of thie wood, 
what with our i^omnre of the pathways, und the fair burdena that ' " " 

■■ May I giVa ny advke?" inqninid Uusaon. 

■* Coteinty," npliod 1t» prince. 

" Then It ia this: kill or Ilirow awaj the women, us thej incuminodc ub; and with the full 
<tf one hD^aa^ InahaUah! we may Utnnaime plaeewhrt« we >ball be out of their reBch; (or, 
■17 head, the infldeli a»! in muetl |;mler ninnhen than 1 ripcctod." 

"Ah! — WhnI Bbominalion are you eating!" replied Azhck, ongiily- - By tha Iieard of 
Holy Prqihrtt. thia ta not apeiKn lUce a aoldin! Whut haa made your liiei white to-day, man •~ 

'• Mpthinka," inlerpoanl Selim, " death would he welorac to ihem, "orn ftnm thdt httaliamh, iff 
dlaggod anuy diua inbi luiptivity on their wedding-dtiy." 

•• Yon my mil." obHtved HuaKin, anesifif^y ; and he wtte about to add something which vrorUt 
bave rouiied the uiirit of his more humnne companions, when ihej perteircd, ■ ahort diatanca b^ 
fiae tbBa. a punon aeated betddc ■ cameL smohing hit ehibonque. 

" Ah ! hi-te is luck !" he eicUimed ; " let ua tide fofward ; perhaps be m^ >er»e aa a ^uia," 

Aial advancing toward* him, he inqniiod who he waa, and whitfier he was going. 

> t am a poor man," he repliol, " proneding with Ihta camel-IoBd of ■hawla and beads, aCBq M 
ca^BM> to aall it among the womm at Alm^k'e emip." 

■>Eflka,BOM>, M me!" eaid Atbek :•■ from whmce cam* y<m T' 
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« From Senna." 

« Can you lead us back thither 1** 

« Why 1 Back ! My lord, be merciful ! I am poor ; consider, I shall be too late for the great 
marriage. Let me go forward, therefore; and may the blessing of the Holy Prophet light upoa 
you ! may he overshadow you with his wings 1" 

" Misbelieving dog ! have we not wealth 1 Lead us in safety, and you shall be rewarded. "But, 
by Allah ! if you deceive us, your head is not worth a dirhem." 

" La illali il ullah, wah Mahommed rasoul illahi !" (God is God, and Mahonmied is lh» Pro- 
phet of God !) muttered the pedlar between his teeth, as he proceeded to mount his beast ; having 
done which, he advanced ; and after leading them about for several hours, they arrived at an open 
glade in the forest, which Azbek thought would be convenient for sn encampment ; and taming to 
the guide — 

'< How far are we from the Koordish camp V* said he. 

^ Two fursungs and a hal^'* was the reply. 

'< No more than that ! However, we will stay. Pitch the tents." 

This being done, Azbek and several of his principal officers collected together in a large tent, to 
supper ; having finished which they retired to rest The guide was placed in a tent, under the 
guard of four soldiers ; who, however, being excessively fatigued, were soon overcome by drowii- 
Bess. In a short time their heavy breathing informed him they were asleep. 

« Now is the time, Wallah ! I am not to be kept here?" muttered he. 

Saying this, he raised the canvas which formed the doorway, and issued forth into the open lir. 
All was still as death; not a breatht>f wind was stirring; the sentinels lay sleeinng at their poats: 
he threaded his way, with noiseless footsteps, through the camp ; but presently he heard a whispeiw 
ing in one of the tents. What c^uld it bel He approached still nearer, — 'twas the voioea of 
women. With beating heart, he advanced cloee, and heard as follows: — 

<* O, Almalek ! beloved of my soul ! where art thoa 1 Why comest thou not to deliver me from 
captivity V* 

** Azula, grieve not ! he wiU surely rescue us ! Almalek, * the lion-hearted,' will never abtiidoii 
us ; fear not!" replied one of her companions. 

** His followers are too few in number," she replied. " But what is this?" exclaimed ahe, as a 
ring fell into the middle of the tent, thrown there by the guide. 

** 'Tis Ahnalek's ring, — ^the one I gave him," continued she, joyfully ; *< but by your lift and by 
your soul, whoever you are, speak me one word of comfort" *■ 

** Fear not !" answered he, " succor is near." 

And, without awaiting their reply, he continued his walk ; on which we shall accompany him. 
Having reached the edge of the camp, he lay down upon the grass at the foot of a tree, keeping hie 
•eye fixed upon the forest, where several dark forms were seen moving to and fro, apparently await* 
ing eagerly for some signaL AfVer a few minutes' pause, he placed his finger on his Ups, and uttered 
a sound, like to that of a bird as it fidls from the air in the agonies of death, brought down bj the 
unerring aim of some hunter of the woods. Presently the same sound was repeated twice from 
the forest; and he was about to reply again, when feeling a heavy hand upon his shouldor, he toined 
round, and beheld Hussein before him. 

« You rise betimes, friend," said he. 

« 'Tis true, my lord !" answered the guide. 

« Yahoudi ! Kelb ! think not to deceive me thus, I know some treacherf is arfoot Follow me*" 

** Certainly," rejoined the man, and prepared to obey. 

<* Thou diest this night," exclaimed Hussein, after a short pause, << unless I am instantly infiormed 
on what errand thou art here." 

*< Ah !" replied the guide coolly, as if he did not fully comprehend him, or supposed a jest only 
was intended; << why does my lord speak thus? Thy servant is ignorant how he can have of- 
fended." 

*^ Dog! son of a burnt father!" exclaimed Hussein, exasperated at his contemptuous manner; 
'< I can see the kafirs among the trees of the forest yonder, and say thou shalt die, and the crows 
.shall feed on thy filthy carcase, ere morning." 

« We shall see that !" answered the guide; and he plunged the dagger he had in his hand into 
the breast of Husseui, who, muttering a dreadful curse, fell dead at his feet. 

" Allah Kerim ! (G^od is merciful !) peace be with his soul !" he exclaimed ; and turning ronndp 
vras in a few minutes surrounded by a hundred mountaineers^ whom he informed of what had hap- 
pened, and commanded to follow him. 

Advandhg cautiously and without noise, he led the way to that portion of the camp where the 
horses were picqueted, and speUdng in a whisper — 

M Comrades," said the guide— whom the reader has doubtless recognized — ^ you must follow mj 
example; see — ** and drawing a sharp poniard from his side, he cut the leather of the stiiiips— Cor 
the horses remained harnessed — ^nearly through, leaving just enoo^ to support the iron footings 
end no more. Hie companions accordingly performed their task with the greatest ezpeditiMi; 





ALHALEK. 

(irtucb lie ptocoedod \i> Iho women's WnU, «liie!i were ptaud iiroanil thiLl o _ 

' dtviiUng Uionuplvfs inlo eevinkl bodiiv, ibvj procntilud oo thciF undertaking SiTnlduvV 

snl in nhich Azuia wu placed, hHBleiml thithur, and on comiug Beta, Eistcned •t' 

I WM aileiil, Bave the H>fl breathing of the ^ouug dunBcU. Ah lit) was proceeding to 

rat the tenlcluili with hupooianl, a low but firm voice, irhkb bo immediately rccognixal. eiclaimiBd, 

■■ Who La there?" 

■■ An old fripud," onawcied he, " wboM life depend* upon your dlence." 
All wu niU na death. 

** Horo. throw it open — that's right — now follow me!" 

8a Bijing, they eiiteied the lent, which was of Inrgo Jimenaioiu, and conlained tbavo liHf 
WDinen, whoae aiupriaB and deHghl on recogniiiiig their friends may be imagined, hut cannot ba 
eipreued in wards. Azuta, wlio, in the dim light, immediaiely diiiinjniahod the form of Sifedc 
mtrained, howoicr, the impatience of her joy, and followed him without aprnliing. The cJ 
baling given the ncreswry oidera to hia campnnioiu, led the way lowaidfl the aldtla of the cai 
wlwre, one aAer another, they were jiuned by tha rest of the women, whom be delirorcd in Ihst^ 
core of aix faithful mounlaineera, who instantly departed, leaving him with a aingle yourift man,— 
one of die fourteen who were to have kieen married that day, — the teat remaining concealed in tha 
tenia of llie women, 

" Ah '. Uaaaan," aaid he, alter a ahort pause, » lialen to me. Follow yoiu CompanioDa, and talis 
Ae command of the troop*, lead tlicm round immediately to the front of the eamp. Yon will havo 
suiEcient aignala. I know yotu courage, and thercfoie trust you ;" and without awaiting his reply, 
disappeared atnone the tenia. 

" Wallah!'' exclaimed the young man, with an air of confidence, as if he knew that he deierted 
tiie important IruoL " Wall^ ! he (hall not be de<»ived. i will haaten and aiecute his oidera." 

^eddin now proceeedod to the principal lent, where (the morning being a 
tnmd Aibck and aevotal oQicen already riaen. ^ 

" Salam Aleykoom (Peace bo wiUl you!) ore yon about to proceed, prince r* 
" Aleykoom Salam!" (and with you be peace!) waa the reply. 
" What causes you to rise so early, frieiidl" ini|iureJ Selim; " methinks yn 
to lie oft" 

n think othorwiae." 



1 



loGwIllift 



ituir , 

>d>t ^ 



"LaillahiluUsh! (GadisGod!) Yon will 

" Why aol" exclaimed .\ztick. 

" If the mountaineers attack as before we depart." 

" Wallah ! the loguca know better," observed one of the oSicsra. ■■ Th^ do not wish 
dtarp edges of our cimetara so early." 

'■ 1 alwaya knew thein to be cowunla," continncd the prince. 

» You lie I Kafir!" exclaimed Sileddin, b a voice of thunder, which made them all start to Ibi^ 
feet in astoniahmenL 

" What nya the dogV eiclaimod Aibek. 

" Yon lie!" condnuod Amolek, casting offhis cloak and tonic, and aian^ng before dutm 
plete Bimor. " Allah Akbor I (God is victorious !) To the charge ! To iLe charge I" 

the word, his impatient companions, who hod stealthily surrounded the tent, rushed in upon ^ 

astonished prince. Startled and toirilicd, .\zbck made his way through them, not at all impodod 
by the delighted mounCainccrs. 

"To arms! to arms!" shouted he; — "treachery ! lieacheiy!" in ■ voice which soon bninght hia 
ntaioen about him. 

" Allah Kfrim! (God is merciful!) they have heaped abominations on oui heads, onr armB have 
all been Blwtracted," replied an old warrior wilh a mofit rueful countemmce. 

*■ Tiaiton*! to hoiae, then ! — lot us moke our escape: there is no time to be lost!" And lh<t 
whole body, urged forward by one impulse — the fear of death — rushed to that pan of the camp 
where their beaals were picqueted. Aibek, selling the first horse he met. placed liis fool in the 
stirrup, and sprang upward; but [be leather snapping asunder, he was flung flat upon his back. 
Ui> comiadfs, who. in iheii hurry, neither regarded nor tliought of any one but [hemsclves, fiu- the 
most part experienced the same fate ; and, when they arose, fiiund themselves surrounded on all 
ndes by [he Koords. with their long sleel-painted speara thrust out towards ihcm ; and all hope of 
escape bdng cut off, they surrendered to their mercy. 

The piuice and hia principal oHiccn were immediately 'sciied, aitd dragged in chains to Iho 
ptincipal tent ; where Ihey were placed under a guard of fifty sturdy tnountaineeis, commanded by 
Ali Hassan. 

Almolek (hen ordered [he rest to be brought before him in the plain; where he appeared sur- 
munded by his aimed followers, and mounted upon a splendid war horee. When they were col- 
lected together, he addressed them thus: — 

" Persians ! Behold ! You are now my pfisonera, and your lives aro in my bands. Hud for. 
ttlne otfaoiwise ordered the chances of war, we know wbil would have been your vonducL Gipa. 
MDce has taught us thaL Ye aeiied, and boro away as captlvosv the women of our tribe; ye u» 
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jam captwM y oaw ilf M ,— iid what panwhawnt do yon d m i n n 1 Yon ihdl p a w dy hmm, To« 
ny yoQ aro oommandcd by the ddeit aad ikTonto aom of tha Shah, (may Ebtta uiga hia beMi t^ 
Well, I have daterminod that ona from among yoa ahall depart for Sanna, and mfimn your V ~ 
that unleat he aenda me, in mx daya, fire hundnd punaa of goU, ha ahall raceWa iimn ma 
bondrad hoada.. Bat whoa ■hall I aeadl b then a Pefaiao pieaant, who will daffe ta ha 
mestiengcrV 

« That will I, Sifeddin !" anaweiad Seliai, alapping Ibrwaxd. 

" But can I trust you, friend 1 How can I bo certain you will not laii|^ at my heaa^ 
your horse's heels have put three fursungs between ua ?" 

** Behold my ton ! young man!" answaiad the veteran. «• He ahall aaawcr for my h— or. Toq 
may ah^ him, if I betny you. At tha aama time yea doom me to an almoat certain death. T«l 
if it be ao fotal, kt U hapfWi !" 
\r • Why to a certain death?" 

^ Noble mountaineer! yoo aie free, and knear aot die m a n nera of a daapot No aooner iMf I 
deliver your measage, than, in the fiiat impolaa of paanon^ ha will peobahly atrike off my iMi^ 
thongh tha unwilling beamr of ill nawa." 

M WeD, then a UMia a mget ahall be aent whom he dan not injure— one of my own folic 
Otherwise, by my beard, he shall rue tho day ! All the ransoms in the world shall not 
fram death." 

He IlkBii wmto an epiatle in the following WQcda>— 




** To THB Renowhsd Sefi, Sbah of Persia ; fbox Alxalxk Sumnaiv, erairj 

Ll02r-BBART». 

** A band of ihy aoldiera having, under the command of Azbek, who I undeiatand ia one of tfe^ 
aaos, aMaekcd die five inhabttants of tha mountains, and aought to bear into captivity their mw— i, 
have been surprised jp the perpetration of their wickediwan hting all now prisoneaa in my ramyt 
and unless five hun£ed puivea of gold are aent aa a mneoai> before die ezpiratiaii of as d^% Qmbj 
ahall suffer death, as the due rewaid of their villany. 

•• 7th of the UeeMd month Mohsnam, in Urn 1151 year of Hejira." 

This being delivered to the meaaenger, he mounted a powerful horse, and galU^pad off on Mr 
way to Senna, where ho arrived on the evening of the second day. The sShah, hearing that ha 
brought news of his son, granted immediate audience: but, when he read the epistle, dire waa bis 



** Ransom !" he exclaimed, dashing the paper upon the ground, ** does the dog talk at riniiwT 
wo will soon show him that kings grant no ransom to their subjects." Then turning to the piimd- 
pal> black eunuch, ** Youasoufi^" said he, *^ command the captain of my guard to attend. When 
is the fellow who bote this message 1" 

" Here am I before you," answered he boldly. " What would you 1" 

« Speak more re^Mctfnlly, or, by my beaid, I will have thee skinned alive, and stuck upon tb$ 
gatea of my palaee, aa a warning U> all paaaers-by, not to rouae their sovereign'a anger by tek 
impudence." 

« Azbek's headdiall answer mine," replied ha in tho aama determined tone. 

Sefi started. 

* Ah! my son's head in the power of the Koorda!" he exclaimed, his anger givingwvy to danv 
<< La illah il uUah ! (God is God !) there is no remedy !" Then turning to the chief trsaaunr, fcft 
said, ** Mohammed, deliver unto thia fellow five hundred pursea of gold, and provide him a camel 
to carry lliem." 

He then hastily retired to hia hareoi» to vent his rage in aecrct. 

« No sooner shall my son return," thought he, « but I vriU give him the command of fifty iSbat* 
mad men, and be shall exterminate the whole Koordiah race ! not one shall be ipared ! I wljl 
make them sadly rue the day when they thus demanded ransom from me." 

We must return to Azbek, whom we left in the tent It waa now midnight, and he, amongat aft 
hia companions was alone awake. Sitting upon the straw which served him aa a bed, with a di» 
lamp by bis side, dismal ware his thoughta : a prisoner, perhaps even doomed to death; what fol» 
had reserved for him he knew not, whether to live or die. No sound waa heard, save the hmety 
tramp of the sentinel without, or the anoring of hb sleepy eompaniona ; and he waa juat abo«ft to 
compoae himself to pset, when he heard a low whii^wring, and piesently the canviwaof tha 
waa puahed aside, and AU-Hassan entered. 

« Ariae ! awake your eompaniona, sod fottow me !" aMd'ba. 

Aibak made na reply, but, jumping up, rooaad hia oompamoii% who unwilllngiy avoaa^ 
followed their conductor. At Uie door of the tent a guard of hoiaa Mid foot swaitad thenL 
HiMBn» plaolns himaalf at thair head, led Ibem forward, until they reached tha edtge of tha cuap, 
whaaa they p awe l ved aeveiul thousand moonlabiean maiahalled in tha open glade befine AaoL M 
WMaapfond&^bultiytfaaBanvwftilacMn. Tha i i lan ce, the hour, the half day p w Jui rf by %0 
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Utting torches, the spean glittering in their light, and behind, the dim outline of the trees, finished 
ike landscape. They were now led to the presence of Almaiek, who having remained silent for a 
lew moments— • 

" Prince," said he, ** do you repent your courageous enterprise, to tear our wives and daughters 
from their homes t" 

^ Insult not your fallen enemy, Sifeddin ! but answer me, wherefore am I brought hither V* 

» Behold r replied the Koord. 

And, as he spoke, the ranks opened, and exposed to their view fifty blocks, and the same number 
of headsmen, with heavy axes in hand, standing beside them. The Persians turned pale ; but, on 
nflovsring their self-command, walked ^rwaid to their doom, with heavy tteip and heavier heart. 
Ttmf stood befi>re the fatal blocks; they knelt; they laid their heads upon them, and awaited, kt 
silence, the last blow, which was to deprive them of all earthly hopes, and launch them into eter- 
nity. Presently, Almaiek, in a deep, sepulchral voice, exclaimed, ** Strike !" 

Each clenched his teeth, a oeld sweat hurst over them, an umveraal tremor shook their bodies, 
but no blow followed ; and, when they raised their heads to see the reason, all were gone except 
those who had led them from prison. 

<* Arise, and follow me !" said Ali-Hassan. 

Their surprise and joy, at this unexpected change from what was worse than death, transfixed 
them to the ground ; they gazed in silence at Aietr goaids, onbidden tears overspread their cheeks ; 
and it was not until Ali repeated his injunction, that they obeyed, and were conducted back in 
silence to their prison. 

On the evening of the sixth day, the messenger arrived, bearing with him the gold ; and Alnw- 
If^^ ^aUing 1I101Q iji tofsthsi^ infiwrmed iham that they were fipee. The ooBamon soldisn, h ami ier, 
■tftised Id dsfwt-: — ^ for," said they, << the Skah will surely revenge himself upsn us, hr wn^nimg 
smsabss to be tahen. Peimk us, theiefoie, to jein with jou," tbey contifluad f « 70a will £nd « 
&ithfu] and bmve.'* 

This being «giisad tc^ Ad>ek, aocompanled 1^ his olfionr% departed, and in m short tiiiie iMshed 
Sflonainsafe^ 

In ths meanwiuls, Almakk prevailed on all the inhabitants of the momntains to unite the m e tim 
to his handv and zetseat farther neitkwaid, until the edge of the Shah's anger tAnoM be blontod, 
when they could setwrn, and take up their £9i3Ber stations. This being done, Ahnalek and Asida 
vote united an imirriage, and lived die nmainder of their days prospevons and (if any one ever 
stas so^) happy, and contented: and, in coune ef time, Aivh. bMBame motiaer of a numenoi 
hmifyi the sons eyisHing their fiuher in courage and genius, and the daqgjiiteiB, Ihsir min<iia^ 
iR heiuriyv kyvelinesi^ and fondness for their husbands. C. A. 
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Slav ne again that little song. 

Oh ! sing it once again ! 
A tlwaand tamed memories rise, 

Sefore its simple etrain. 

I heaid it when a happy duld. 

Amid aneny throng, 
Vtrnn gleeeome votoes long since hnsk'i 

Oh ! sing that little song 1 

I see again tfae .bright green asrard. 

Whereon we gladly play'd, 
I Vear again the echoing sound 
littie fo<^teps made. 



Their ^< 



a ringing ahsll. 



And not a eingle eye is dim 
With sorrow or with tears. 

Hither ibey come, the rose-IipM 

In many a sister pair. 
While the ridi nrasic of tiieir hevts. 

Swell out upon the air. 

Oh! thro' the long, long lapse of 

Tbey greet me once again, 
Tliose young companions of my mistily 

Waked by that simple 



Heed not the tears within mine eyes, 
While the quick memories throng 

Of other days upon my heart, 
Okl sing tiMt tittle song. 



A CHAPTER 
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FIELD SPORTS and MANLY PASTIMES. 



BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 



SKATING. 



Wx eommence our series of papen on matters connected with the varioas sports and pastimes on 
flood and field, with a seasonable word or two on the art of skating, a subject which allows bat 
littlfl illostratioD, requiring only the possession of nerve and perseverance, to become expert and 
ddlfuL 

Skating is one ci the most ancient of the gymnastic exercises. It is mentioned in the older or 
Samundie Edda, an Icelandic collection of poems, written eight hundred years ago, that the god 
ITUer is distinguidied by his beauty, his arrows, and his skates. Fosbrooke, in his Dictionary of 
Antiquities, mentions that the Icelanders used as skates the 8hank4>ones of a deer or sheep, about a 
foot long, which they greased, because they should not be stopped by drops of water upon them. 

In Pontoppidan's ** History of Norway ,*' we find it recorded that an ancient northern hero, named 
"Holson, boasted of nine separate and wonderful accompUshments, in each of which he was well 
vkilled. ** I know," says he, " how to play at chess ; I can engrave Runic letters; I am expert at 
xny book ; I can handle the tools of the smith ; lean traverse the anow upon ecates of vxtodt I ex- 
cel in shooting with the bow ; I use the oar with facility ; I can sing to the harp ; and I compose 



Terses." 



In Hoole's translation of the Vocabulary by Commenius, the skates are called saitk-*hoes, from 
the German ; and in the print at the head of the section, they are represented'longer than tlmae of 
the present day, and the irons are turned up much higher in the front 

The first notice of skating in England is obtained fi'om the earliest description of London, bj 
Fitzstephen. Its historian relates that <' when the great fenne, or moor, (which watereth the waiUee 
of the dtie on the north side,) is frozen, many young men play upon the yce.*' Again, « Some 
stiyding as wide as they may, doe slide swiftly ; some tye bones upon their feete, and undei tfaejr heelas^ 
and shoving themselves by a little picked stafle, doe slide as swiftly as a birde flyeth in the air» of 
an arrow out of a crosso-bowe." Here, although the implements were rude, we have skaters. It 
seems that one of their sports was, for two to start a great way off opposite to each other, and when 
they met, to lift their poles and strike at each other, when one or both fell, and were carried to a 
distance from each other by the celerity of their motion. Of the present wooden skates, shod with 
iron, there is no doubt we obtained a knowledge from Holland. 

Of all skaters, the Frieslander is considered to be the most skilful. Fifteen miles an hour, and 
that maintained for a long distance, is a frequent pace with him. In his country, and at nytinnal 
festivals, there are public courses, where the two sexes indiscriminately are admitted to dispute &e 
prize. Here no regard is paid to the fine movements of the body, each taking the attitude whidi 
appears the most to accelerate speed. Often the Friesland skater is seen with his body leaning 
forward, and his hands placed on the ice, to increase his impulse. The women surpass the men in 
fleetness, and frequently carry ofiT different prizes in the skating-contest 

*< Sometimes, too," says Captain Clias, in his work on Gymnastic Exercises, ^ persons may be 
seen together, tiiat is, fifteen young men with their mistresses, who, all holding each other bj the 
hand, appear, as they move along, like a vessel driven before the wind. Others are seated on e 
sledge, fixed on two bars of wood, UceA. with iron, and pushed on by one of the skaters. There 
are, also, boats, ten or fifteen feet long, placed on large skates, and fitted up with masts and nils. 
The celerity with which these boats are driven forward exceeds imagination ; and it may be nid 
Ihey equal the r^frid flight of a bird. They go three miles in less than a quarter of an hoar.'' 

Klopstock has sung the praises of skating in several of his finest odea ; in one of his poemi^ ]|» 



TUB ART OP SKATING. 

MiUi it n Niicaiw bir whirh " Man, liUe the Homeric gods, stiiiim with ninflcd fn<l >i 
tmumutoij intu solid KTound." The pliiUnihrapiiit Franko, in his Pnlirr Mtdednak ufflmu that bl 
knons no oitm cxerriM mon idopied to di>vekipjng and alrcn^tbcniiig the hiimui body. 

The KVCTity uf (lie winler in the narlhcrn uul micldh' ports of the Unllod t^uim, affords oppol> j 
tanitin fur long uuJ Mintinuouii jiiHclicf on the icr. ConsFqucntl)'. «xp«n ekalen »re mare gvnanl *1 
here lliBu in luif austry; and n« hava msd n fpw, on the glue; Burr«i> of Ihe Schuyitilli tthaViiH 
evoluljong lutve nevrr bncn mrpaasn] in Enghuiil, Kiieaui, Gnnniui)', oc HollaniL I 

■ It is uecrtctl in ibe " Encjrclopmlia Britannlnt," that Bilinliiugh produml marc inalancet 0^-1 
tlc^anl •katm thin perhap* any oihrt counliy, and that the insTituiion of ■ akating-club tlr — 
contributed to it* improvrmonl, " I bavo. howc»ei, «ccn, sotne yean beck," says Mt. Strait. " ' 
the Sorpontiiio (in Engluid) was rroun, Rmr gvntlcnu-n thcrr dBner. if I may be oIJuwhI the ei, 
Hon, ■ double minuet in ikales, -with as much eaar. and I think more elegonre. than in a ball-niaaiK^ 
othen again, by turning and niudbg niih much Bdroitno*, have readily in ancowinn dMcr^if fl 
npon the iec the fbnn of all the lellen in the alphabet." The nme may be obaerved there duiiny t 
every frost, but the elegance of skaters on that sheet ol wslor ii chiefly exhibited in quadrilica, wtixh 
tome porllca go throu^ with ■ beauty leDrcely imaginable, by thoee who luive not (Con graceful 

Wonderful exertions and curious feats bare been eiocuted upon akates. In 1 SOS, two yonn^ 
females, named Johinea and Schollena, won the prize in ■ skating match at GroTiingen, in HotluuL 
They went thirty miles in two houra. 

in January, 1S31, a Lincolnshire man. for ■ wager of one hundred guincat, (dtated one mile two 
•Monds within three minutes ; and. about twelve yean ago, on the (irantham canal, a gcntlcmaa 
of Nottingham, aceompanifd by bis Inrother, set off at twenty minutes put cinht o'clock from thai 
■own, and reached Grantham to dinner. They then Marled on ihdi return to Nottingham ; bat il 
became so dark bcforo they reached honie, that they deemed il imprudent to pursne their way on 
the canal ; they, therefore, took off Iheii Bkale9, and walked home, where they arrived before nine 
o'clock ; thus performing a distance of more than serenty miles, in twelve houis and a half^ induding 
dinner and stoppages, 




a Gubtonable amusement in London, and, from the natnrc of the clio] 
of nrity and worth. A work before us states that in jonuaiy, lt)2li, the nhoto of the ^ipenline 
ri»er, in Hyde Park, from the eitreouty of (he Knigblsliridge end to ihe wall in Kensington 
gardens, not mote than a mile, was covered liy a mob of skaters and gazers ; and that not leva than 
one hundred ihousind persons were on this sheet of ice at one time, "llie number of the skaters 
administered to the pleasure of the throngs on ihe bonks; some by the agility and grace of Ibeir 
e*otulioiui, and others by tumbles and whimsical accidents from clumsy attempts. A motley cot- 
lection of all orders seemed eager candidates for applause. The sweep, tlie dustman, the drummer, 
the beau, gave evidence of his own good opinion, and claimed that of the belles who viewed his 
tnovemenln. Ladies in lObes of richest liir. bid delianco to the wintry wind, and ventured on the 
frail surface. Skaters, in great numbers, of Cut rate notoriety, executed some of the most difficult 
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iBOTenients of the art, to univetul admiration. A lady and two mifitaiy offiecn, mko |MifiiiiMii « 
lael with a precision scarcely conceivable, receired applause so boisteroiiB as to ternfy the £ur 
<if the general exprcsaony and occasion her to forego the pkaouxe she received £ram the 




Salsman, Goethe, Herder, and other distinguished German authors, have written on the 
cod wholesome practice of skating. Coleridge, the poet and the philosopher, says, « Memujean^ 
was the first maker of skates, an9 the wings at his £eet are symbols of the invention. In skatiBg^ 
ihetc arc three pleasing circumstances — the infinitely subtle particles of ice which the dsalen cot 
vp, and whicli creep and run before the skate like a low mist, and in sunrise or eanael **—■*■■■* 
coJeied ; second, the shadow of the skater in the water, seen through the Izonsparent ice ; and tlm^ 
&e mtlaneholi/f taidulaiing sound from the skate, not without variety ; and when veiy nuny b» 
akating together, the sounds and tike noises give an impuke to the ii^ fxces, and the weeode ifl 
mind the lake irinkieJ** 

Werdswcurdi has given us almost the same ideas in one df his beautifiil poeini>— 

All shod with steel. 
We hissed along the polished ice, in gomes 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the odd we flew. 
And not a voice was idle ; with the din, 
Meanwhile, the precipices rang akmd. 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ; while the distant JuQi 
Into the tumult sent an 4dien sound 
Of melanckolj/ not utmoticed; white the ataia, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Skating is an art that cannot be taught " by book arrange." It must be gained by practice. Wa 
«an but give a few general rules to the tyro, with a description of the best form of skates, and the 
■tanner of putting diem on. 

When we buy skates, we should choose tliem vrith the wood not longer than the sole of the shoe. 
When the wood of the skate projects beyond the sole of the shoe, either before or behind, it retaidf 
the progress, by rendering the movement less secure, and may occasion fiidls. The bottoms should 
be of good steel, well tempered, and very hard ; those which are too thin and weak break easily, 
and cut too deep a track in the ice ; therefore, we ahould always prefer these whtdi axe nearly a 
quarter of «d locb. tUck, to dose wihich are narrower. The greater part of dutes whidi are used 
in Helland, an i^oo^aed, aad have two edgoa. This Sorm nagr he useful, because it hinden the foot 
horn slipping^ whea it gives the iinpidae. Hosvewet, those who aie aoeustamed to slLstes, whose 
irons haie a plain free, wiO ge with as Biacfa seeoaty, and even iaster, than those whidi have others 
It is essential, thsft the iron he «f the same height bain the beak to the heeL The oommon height 
is about ftne faailBo of an inch. Those which are lower are good for nothing ; for aA soon as the 
body inciiBes a fitde «b one side, the skate being no longer in a perpendicular direction, die wood 
may eaaOy toudk Ihe ioe, and oecasien a ahp. We must especially take caie that the iron be well 
secured in liie saoodv fer the most important thing in this exercise is to have the skates properlj 
fixed. 

Some ef the modernized ricotes aie made of iron all tivflBghoat; this plan is approved by soma 
of the fuicy practitionen, and condemned by others. Hie alteration is unimportant, if the shape 
and size arc attended to. We have seen some ncwly-fashianed dLates with a toe piece, like the end 
of a slipper, fastened on to the beak of the skate. This is a ridiculous innovation that can never 
become (general ; and must appear as contemptible and useless as the old fashioned (gambado boots. 
The greatest difliculty being to balance well on bases so narrow as those of skates, it will be very* 
sidvantagROUs to teach young persons to v^alk with them in a room before going on the ice, and to 
balance themselves, sometimes on one foot, and sometimes on the oilier. These prepuratoiy oxer- 
<aaes will soon enable tliem to tie on their skates themselves, which, though simple in appearance, 
i> certainly an essential preparation. In order to prevent sprains, on first making use of dcates,wa 
Aonld give our hand to some one near us, or hold fast by the surrounding objects, tfll we are son 
of our equilibrium. 

When beginners go alone, they must lean the upper port of the body forvi-ard, till they bsva 
acquired a perfect carriage, snd confidence in their own agility. I^et them strike boldly forvrard^ 
laugh at their frequent tumbles — a few hours practice will give them command of their legs, and 
Aeir future success depends on their suppleness of limb and strength of nerve. 



THE NATURAL BISTOKT OF THE DOG 



Or ill uiim*!!, tlia dcg accmt taoA iiuoptibla of duuigi!. anJ aaet cuilj mixlifiod b; ilUI«» 
«roUnulD> Ibod, uul nlucitioa: nw ddIj tbo %un of hiu bad}, but hi* fmniitirn, lublu, nod di«u 
lidoiK, tirjr in a sutpriBins niaiiniM- — nolliing opponrs consluiit in [lictn but tliiir iiiliiiul cm>iam, 
DMlioti, vrliicli m liika in all ; ill cti-iy ulUet mpecu llicy mm inj liiiajmikt ; Ihfj titjt in ma, at 
Cguto, io Uie tnigUi of Uc uuw mj ibf slufw oT llio bun), in Ue lun^ iinil tiicKlien of iLe 
Mul iniJ, in llw (Xiliir. i(uaUlj . luul i]uuulil)> oTtlw lutii, TIk; uviunl sptxirs ur alaululrlj 
boB urn we bdieie tb«t a snyUound uinio angfaiiiy from a spii»i«l '■ k ha» Boithti lit hail, 
^age. TiiicB, KBOt, nor imlioct. A duui wba had nc^er t(«n uij' ilogs hoi buU'li w rqauiicla, 
who ■«« a stByhauni fu tba Ant liimv would ULe it ralha Tor a Avrvf hutae tliiia Ibr an uii 
of the spaniel raw. 

Lionffiu*, in bin Syslem of NaliUB, liiB pluped the Jog an (he b«-d[iiI genus of the thiiH oriel rf 
DBBMiifarDOs wiiiiilji or iham- nhiitti nii'lJu thtir young by mciuis of Inrtit'eroUH luula. It ii not 
wonh wknla 10 «Baannl* Itw Jiitinctiun of Ibc ocdrr FEnn, or ilvlinruti^ the oprtinrolian nf tW 
genua Canii Familiarin, nr cmiutua dn^ as nenliaBed bj Lki— Ha. Cuvia, in his Ajiuoal ICki^ 
dom, giTot th* Hl««i«g seneric dnnaoicT of the dog, which dificrs bat liul« from that of Litinso^ 
•icopt in hia onr snd mora dirtiact tcmuDology. 

Thi' upper cheok Ivclli si* aix ai eacli nidi' ; the three first vo eh»rp and trtnEbtinl— called ty 
CuTier filH idhIhr ; the fallowing, ■ euniirowas tool^ baa two ootUne lalies, bajond whirh, m 
«Uib aiilo, are tiro flm li.-iilh. In ihe lower Jaw there ore aeven ; four falan luulnn, a ramiToniiK 
tooth has two coniii; laba: bnjond wliich, on each aide, are two flnt Iceth, and Kro hibcreuloiv 
leoth behind. Tho length of the Jawa and raunJo laiy greatly ; the tongue ia smoolh ; tluf nan •» 
cstremely variable — there arc live loea on the fore feet, and four on ibtwe behind, funirfml with 
longiah nails, obtuse, and not ittnctile, and the mammie are lentral ; the oyo pupils are ciicolv 
and diumat, formed for seeing by duj. 

It is impossible to denote, with pantile emctneas, the original breed from which the present ™ti«>. 
less larietica of do^s have deacenikd. Bach writer hail his own hypothesis, and addunv planoHt 
eiidencc in aupport •>! his Ihcme. Many of (he closaiGcations adopted by popular aiilhora otnil lim 
principal members of the canine rare in their liata, and persist in retaining the lillia of Tsrioia 
ha«nlt that ant known M he eitiiiet. We inluad to pmsaU our ira^ns with Ih* cottFcMd wia^iKi 
of Ih* catafalirfwd •uthariii**, nalidng, m pmaat. &dt diicr^«iu« Mul moiMawt. H ia waM 
known tfaaKlmit Britain and Spiin haro f uiwbbad llw ehoinal breeds of doca Aam At Mffaw 
•gat: the Briu*h mnsrifr was in high estunatioit smong (he ancient Rotnawi; the blood bmind, Iha 
taKM nr iM«()ieni hound, dw apsaiicl, indsdivg the iMIr, ami the poiata, owe thrii' oii^ lo Bftaan; 
tbo spollE.1 hound, or coach dog, came oiifinully from Dyknatia. a province of Eoropcan Toiliey; 
Ilia fTvyhjund, or gaxobaand, from Itelond -, tba pug tram Musrvy and the Dutch ttulea; Iha 
Bagliati boll dog ia a mtm breed hetwean tf>* lai( naiDal anUial and ibe old Eiigliifc niaatif i riw 
■hepheid'a dan "Od ttM- aid English stsg h«iiid am nid (a be Iho most ancient of Aikaan'a uaawM 
podoctiaii* i th* Bench icmer ia am ori^nal breed — th* English teniei ia dculitltiu a craaa front 
the Sootdh aniad ; the fni bound and the baftiin an ilao crow luikiili. bnt pvejj Engliab id iImb 
growth ; the Nrwfoundlanil dog lelb ill origin in ita name. The Rnssian pointer^ sellers, and 
gnryluaniln, iho lurcher, the wiiter dog, and other Tirietiefl. will be dnly noticed in ihn ocrounU 
gi'CR of ihuir original breeds. The natite Aoft of North America will tbrm the subject of a scp»- 
lato chaptor. 

BuQbn, wjlh much tnganaily. hai tiDoed otit a foBcalagieal taUaofalllhe known dogs.deduciaK 
all Tarieties from lb« sbephnd'a doK. larionalji' afl^cted by dimate and other caauni eircunist«nc««; 
but Poniuuit is of opintim thai the origind alack of doga in t)ie old world, u, with preal reason, 
auppoaod to be the jackal ; that from ihor taned olbprinf, caanally crosaed with the wolf, Ihe fot, 
and even tbn hyena, ha*« arinn ibti naii^«<le*a Cnma and oae of the camne rare. This idea i* 
nuMt worthy of enlcTtginmenti I^m Iha raocni obvcrTations of intTsUers in the hiiih nortlicm parti 
of Ihe Euiopean continent, wbem. nlchoiith doga have been omployed, they ilill retain niurJi of ihs 
pxlemal appcanuio* and ^neral dlarBCter vt a wild animal. Bui it ia a aingiilai fad that ^c laee 
of European dogs I'viiio; a* nreat an antipathy id the Eaquiawin speriea aa Ihey do to a wolf; and 
mioa, tb« military philoaoidin, in hi* vuyagn lu Peru, aaninis us llial the Spimish dogs recogniae 
the men of Ihe Indian race, piiraue tlirm and tear ibrm to pieces j and llial Ihe Peniiian dngs do 
the aame with ihn Spaniards. Iliia would seem lo prove ihM each spscie* of dog 9D> retained iha 
hatiedwith wliich it was inspired at the time of the diMumy, and that each race aln ays fought fur 
its master with Iha mm* inloc and nlluehment. 

to «n auiacnl treilise open the " Cialtr of Hnnlrnge," composed by William Twici or Twety, 
and John Olfford, niaslcn of llio game, or grand hur^sraen to King Edward the Sr^-ond. ihetp ia 
die fallowing eniinieniinnofilogs employed In the «]iort3 of the field. Rac/M3,orhonuds; rnnni'r^ 
heundn. or hHrTii^rs, to chair bBCca: uni grcifiamiA, ahicii wer« fui'orile diun with the s[nrUinuii. 
MmtnUt.oi buU-ilogs — lbc» were chiol^ used Sot hunlint the bwr; the »utljf ia alaaaaid to ba 
Aigood kound for huntioc tba wiU bui. Tha ^^aiBk/ waa of lui inhanlui^— "b;»(nnllet""tf* 
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tbeBiitliOT,''iifbTl}iepeTdrieb, (putridge)uidqn>}le; ■ndnhinUDgbttocoDch.heiiTaiywnic*- 
able to Ihe Ibwiera, nho tako Ihorc birds with neti." 

In (be aixtcenth canluif, bciido ttuue ■[rmdy nuned, wo find ■ longer list, inclading baMuda 
and mongrels; lemon, kenncts, Uirours, butcher*! houitilB, trindel-tailcd doei, prick-eaied can, and' 
ladies' ruhII puppie& 

Modem natursliate have divided dogH into several cluaea: ItL mtaliff, including Ihe dog of New 
Holland, Ihe Englid) mutifl^ the Dameh dog, and the varielica of the greyhound. Sd. the tpmidt, 
including the water dog, the bound, the teiriei, the ehepheid'a do(t, the wolf dog, the Sibenan dog, 
the alpine oi Mont St. Bemanl'a dog, the Eiquiniiui dog, and the aim, or dog of Peru. 3d. the 
buii dog, including the vanetien of the English bull dog, the home dog, the tunupit, and the pu^ 

The following ^nopaii <^ Biitiih dog> aflbrda the beat elaiaificuion of the ■everal mietie^ 



^ofChaM.-^ 



j^albol, or Rache, or Liremer, or Ls 
I ner^the old SoDthem ^"Tlftd 

Hoondanhidibuiit ainglj. < Bloodhound 

Greyhound, or Guehonnd 
Lliiih Greyhound, or Wotf-houudJ 
CFoi Hound 
Honiida nhich Iiimt in padta. < Harrici 
C Terrier 

Spaniith Gentle, or Coa&iAtt 

Shepherd's Dog 



Allhough it ia aaid bj naturaliata that there are only thirty-seven varietie* of the dog> jet flitt 
lact ia that every nation on eaith, intenropical, temperate, and polar, baa ila own peculiar Taiie^, 

Doga are fmiod in all parts of the world, with die exception of a few inlanda in the aonllMnv 
FadUe ocean. It ia only in the tetnperate clinialea that they presrrvc their ardor, courage, and . 
aagadly. When tranaportcd to veiy hot countiiea, they loae thoae qualiiica fin which we admire Ibam. 

The dog aeldom live* beyond fifteen yeaia. 

Theae animala form an important article of food among many nations; Hippocrates placed dog'* 
fcab on a footing with mutton and pork, and declarei that the meat of a young dog ia wboleaoow 
and nouriahing. The Romans admired aucking puppies, and aacrificed Ihom to the godaaa fliatDOat 
aeceptaUe oflering. In China, the Society IslBnda,et(^, young puppies are eonaiderod a greaidalicaey, 
and an sUcnred by Eoropeana, who have overcome their prrjudicea, to be very awcet and r*l*ttHt 




THE OLD, ENGLISH STAG HOUND. 

It iMiiii extmaely probable that tbia large, atrong, and bony bound was the primeval itock fion 

whicli aU Uw ooUatenl bnnehM of (lua race have deacmdedi and that all deviatioiw fam Oa 



«t.n -CNCtlBIt 8TAa HotJHD. H^l 

eril^iiat item hate luirn Uia rmult of crosBM wid iini>rovruiinUi, durini; nuuiy rmtiirirsi liy Ihcnfl 
■hillctl in rearing dogs for tiin rhate. and vaii«l in size and atrcngih. nwnditiit [a llie puiicuIWS 
^M>t for which th«y aie inlcndcd. A praftifiJ brcnli-r, by }udii:iou« ttntirt, mn nlnnji oltfB^I 
Of ^minish Ihi) stilure tnd itrcngth of tiia dogs in lllp roune oriltrm nc liiiir ^narationa. I 

The Bl»g hounJ, (tlio oaiit tlrenwit n{ I.mmpua,) U thii l]tr^r>Bt and moat pD»«rl'ul of alt OmX 
do^ which go uodrr ih« B«nmtt term ofhoiiiiil. He ia held in htglier cslimniion, in England, it»M»J 
aaj other dog ntftiKm, uiui b*< ■ moat rammanding and digmfinl upccUhlendAl wilh xvery nrasil 
of inlcllcctu*! mildiMcia. Wa ate iiot muo that ihia nuo and valuable tttoed has evn bi«n innv^fl 
durad bu AtDMioa. ,M 

The pointa af ■ eoud hound ain Ihiu Inid dtiwa : his Ivga «houId be potfriily itnlght. hi* Arttl 
round and not Mo lurjcr, hin hIiouIiIptb Ixwfc. Ills breaat ntlier vrido tlinn nnnaw, }iis chest deep. hiiV 
lack brouil, bia bfail amaU, hia uerk lliia, bin Lul thick ami buahj, and we[] carri«I. ■ 

Tb« Koyol Buck Hoandis kept in Ricbinonii Park, England, iro famoua for their eiinuirdinMyn 
aogacilf . They am an improved crou between the old Elugliab soulhRrii bound and Ihe Scclet finb| 
hound, gnflcd «i (he blood hound. 9 

Gnghud, periiapi), excola all oA«r countric* in h«r hned of hoiinda, not only from tUf «UraalBS 
bring conganial to tham. but also fraui lh« great allrntion pai<l lu tlndr limnlinit and ninnaEemeakiV 
Gratiui, whu flourishwl in the r»ign af Augustus, sboul iJilnwn yean berore tliu Chrialian rra, i0U 
the Qnl writer who naliL-ea tite exuallence of the dug of Brtlain, Hlnhu, who litod uhiiul Ih^fJ 
yean later, menliunx thvm us being txporled to Gaul on account of th'ir luccUnnee in the rhu^H 
Ncmeoiiui, a wriu-r of the latUir pail of tho third century, mendons the excetlcnco of thn Brilk fcB 
dog» in ternia of high comincndBlion. Oppiin. who (loutiahed A. D. 30i, in his Cyncgelicm,iff 
poom on the wild sports of the age, says : — ■■ There ia bofide an exwHent kind of acenling doni<l 
though amall yet wortliy of calimstion They are bred by the Rerce natiini of pointed Britond, wBvfl 
Call them Agnawitos. In size they resemble woittdpH, greeily bouaiwlagia, that ga]MJ Undrr tahlAiS 
They tuc crooked, lean, coarae-hnired, and duU-cyed. but annrd with powerliit dawn and doadh^| 
teolb. The Agastmcua ii of the moot etcelloni noM, not only mgadaua in finding the track of mIH 
mala, but akilful to diacarver the aerial odour." That (hii description tefen to the original biflH 
from which the modem hound ia deacendeil tlwre con be little duubL The writer, tl must bej^^H 
wrvwl, was a native of Cilicia, snd that when ha apcakx uf the SritlBh dogs being ciMree-h«red|.^^H 
probably itoca ao with refrrcnee lo Uie amoolh-hoiied dngg of the Levant ; and when he di'SCijS^| 
(hem ai binng amall nemuMcall la mind the large hulktliig.daeit which were then in ruqimt imimg 
the Romans, who appeal to have bunted every animAl diat would run, from the elcphitnl and tho 
lion 10 the ichneumon and the rat. The term erooknl opplied to ihcii tntcsa, a peculiarity which 
attU ttay be observtsd in some of the hounds kepi by the rarmers of Cumberland and Weilinorebuid, 
fur ttu) purpose of destroying the foica among Iho billa. Sbakapcare, who from hu old habila^ 
deerstalking, must have had some idea of wluit wete then canaidcied good points in a hnimd, OT^ 
ihe lenn " cniok-kneed" as one of comniendalion. The general cxpreedon of the old EngH 
hound, or tyeiaei, appeora to have been dull and heavy, and the chamcler givon to the Ags 
of being dull-eyod, is indicative of a like appGoranee. 

" Tla Hialocy of MancheatBr" slates Ihal tile Talbot, an old English hound (cmtti lOffox of L| 
n«us,) woa the original breed of the island, and used by Ihe ancient Britons i ' ' 
kinda of game, with which llio country at one timn nboondcd. Tbcy were 
of the kingdom, although now nearly eitinct. The want of apced peculiar lo the Tolbol has beOi ' 
" d by orossing witli lighter hounds, but the chocacterlstlea of (ho aUl race have bi 
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the fliong or slip by which the dog was led previous lo being coat off 



■ puts of England, from lyem. 



THE BLOOD HOUND. 
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The blood hound (the eaiut tanguinaritu of Liruueua) it laller tliun the Enghuh stag hou 
moat beautifully formed, and superior lo every other kind in activity, apeed, ami sa^^iiy. 
srjdom hsrka, except in llic cliaae, and is cnmtnonly of a rcdduih bmwn ciilnr. In the darker a{ 
he poseessed the fabuloua rcpulaliaii of puraning natttrcilg, and with unerring preeision. muj 
robbers, and other depredators, if ho were laid on tlui Inotsteps of thoao intended lo be |J 
within a certain given time. Without giving; oaaenl W the diarocler ibua ascribed lo him. we know, 1 
(br experience has laughl us, that oil sorts of hounds may be broken in to fallow any kind of scen^. J 
when resolutely laughl llial tlicy are to run on no other. The blood hound is remarkable f 
perfeetion of Ma sense of aoiell, and Was doobllefls much em|rioyod, in former days, in putauinf 
cruninat* escaped from justice, bu I he required ihc usual ioformation and knowledge of the fugitive'* 
•cent to enable him to discover ihe IroiL In Scotland, Ihla dog, there called the steuih hound, from 
■lauth or alot, the track of a deer, was fieijuenlly employed upon the borders, which were greatly 
inAslied by robben and moidenn; and* lax was laid on the inbalalanUlar keeping and maintain- 
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Id Soalh Afnnicik. ilie lil]i<uiiuJ« pniplojvd Deiir ilogi to aM Hiao in (inu]«'tiug te lalkHi 
tat il u not 'WTtniii lh;it ttir Jo^, Ininnl In thiiin la ibiii fiiul tauiiUH, bajnngod M tW «fltMd 
hMBd of Mood hrninJ*. ul^oiii^h nidt > MippoMri«i ia eriiuaDy (uppoMd to be cartel ; and bat 
bOerfy been bcnrn oW (17 DiJIu, in )ii« liituc? aC Tbe ManHnok viho didnn ibol blood houate 
««« BMd b; Iho SpaniiU rbaawun in Ilu> uluid of Colia. fur hvntinK dntra llii lugiiiiD ibraKi 
Se nya dut ■ ttu ilogi canipd onl bjr ibc i:b4Hsrur« M Rr an (rrfrttli linikrn in — thai it U Mf, 
Akj mil not kill l)w abjrcl ib*^ pui>uc, unliwi n'siued. On roning u]> willi ■ liigiliva, tturj taik 
M liini lill bs RofM 1 tiifiy thi-n rtnw'b nuiu him, IRii^itie Uiu ntdk ■ retociew groinlilig, if b* 
■tin. Id ^lin pontioii, Ibr; mnluiiM larking, In f,im iwiin la Ilis rJiaKeun, mha cmc up ^1 
■MUn tbcir pitaoncr. Estcb duiwur. ihaucli h* coo anl; bml witli Iwa doga, prapnl; U oblig«d 
ta tw«v iWk. Tihicfa Iw TuirintniiiA al liia imn niM, anil thai al no anall cupcoac. llMiaa ptafi» 
li*e with thvii d[>gs. finoi «-b>rli iW on iiinppusl'k'. At liomi-, tlia iegt dp k^l -^"t'H. mt 
whan walking with Ihmr iim^*vt, air twvrr unntuxTSiril, or lut nut af ra|i«>, Iwt foe altack." 

RainiCiri]. iii hia liiaur; of Hin Domingo, affinna tltal llieae huitnU wrp liainiil to din tBmil of 
tnimwi fooUIrp hy being frit mh Mm/, and idvaideil at Itia r»d of ihiu long cluuii, hj taring m^ 
cooiaged to piiU down a 6gun nrplvaFntilig a nr^ro, tHsBei wtlh tbe Uoad aiiJ onliaUa oT hatit, 
Onlhr airtlioiitf of 8lni1», Ihi? did nion thn thiai tht^ wnr mada ttwmcauaof attack, b* 
ladj, on thf Gai^ Ninnid. in bis Geraian Toar, eWaa an accoant of aotne dogi. aaid to lio blodj 
Loundi, kupt at Ihc ei'sl uf Ciiuitt Hahn, iti Gmnanj ; ttmc oniniDla, taH<d feu tbo cbaa •4' flu 
Willi buor, aire not unlftc iKa eiU IrvAi greybaund. will) a toarh of lbi> DiutilT I'Ut with laon pirwa 
■mI gnal apparent lenicilj. To guard agnnat dsnigaT 10 ultan^ts, ikew uviiga dnea nan kMn^ 
•d ill a tong g^krj-llko buiblins, and diunrd to ihv walla at crrlniii iKalaiirca tmiix, and oppaatl* 
Id ouh otlwr. lir. oclehcateJ Co)«n(4 TtMinlan, cif Engliind, hail a Uaal) of Ibran nniaaah at Ul 
lodge at Cliphvii, Suny, whidi. from tlir nan* Hm; bon, wrra the trirar of ilie iidglibottMai 

A few of thb raoe on still k^ in thf royat forrata in Englanil. to enable tlio knpna to find tlw 
d«i that ha>t< Ixvn yrcvioiinl; mnmiM ', md vre psccive b; lale ueeaQnla lluit IIm; ha*( ' 
aacueaafiiliy ctD[iloyi!i) In tinriiig ilcet xUmlrrs, whirU lliey do &om tliR Moo<l wLii'li isEUB) from ill* 
wounds of ihii aiiintnls. 

Aa a proof of tbe indomiluhla peraeicTimrc anj high hncdingof llic blood bound, wo append ■• 
oariouji ancciloie wileited by Bewick. " A hound bilrh. belonging to iho Riiingsloa Hunt, 
Bolton, Englund, pupped four whrlpn during a Laid dinar, wliii-h die curvtully lovitcd in a 
«Ue, and iinnndiawlj aflsT jnin«d th( hutiL Sbortly aftn, aho popped anoCin, whirl) aha as 
Ifi bcT ADUth iliiriiig the lennmider of a rjiaao of pumy vdea— afiarwhir^ aba rvtumevl la dio fintlt 
uliePB abe bad dnppod the four." 

TBE FOX HOUMD. 

In tiDBdng ibit dear io foimit Hi<ca. .large grryhouriiis. H would appear, wire frnpl'iycd at 
aatn« liioe with ibr cuniinnn bouitila, which lan by BiM:[it. The Ijonu^n, aei'oiiii>anird Vy p^m 
who held the lycm or sU|<, Were chivHy umJ to louaa tlie ganie. by ateadily fotkiwiiig l3ie ilot 
fiiry Lrarkod ihr dear Id bis Uir. Wliiui the deer was roused, tbe swift-ninnlni; dogs, wbjdl 
naually i&iliiliuUd is wtial nr're rallivl rdaya. or nuBlIays, llinnasliout tlioao porta of Ibe 
wbeiB the gnne waa moat likrJy to pass, wrre then lUpgicd, and aa frcab Iclsya Wera from ti 
time bl loose aa tbe fina of ehaw, tbe anirau] bad aeldiOD ■ diance oTearapo, HeefC from a< 
-'liaagoordirwtioii. Wbai Uus atyle of hunting beeame allofed, and dea were no longM ' 
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l7 reUy* bul by a park of houmls laid on ai once — Uiis [niicr moJu becnmins more gnneral in 
rai^ of Jnmegi ihc FiiH — tlin lyomrr. or old EiiaUth liouiul, licramD mnrgod in Ibo budi bound 
and u deei^hnntlng decllnml *nil fnx-liunlin; bccniue pofulnr, rohm of Ihc budc-hound ami 111 
beiglc. i> dnicf VKtkly of Ibo olil EiiKlioh hnuiid, pT(<dur(<d the fat huund of Uv pmant dsj. 

Old nritcra en the tabjoct of bunling luuallj dlitliiipjub ina vuririim nf the brrod, luiuwn u i 
■ bound" by way of eininonce, Tbi? aoulhiuii haaiid — ao callwl frani txuns moMt corumon to I* 
■outh of the Tnlnl — wm a fatll. hnnvjf-hodied dog. with a Urge iLiiiMe-formnI hnul, and long pi 
3ant cntB ; slow nf foul, biil lUuirh nnd (Ulduriaq In llio tliino, and {iiuartHd ofa nuxt dolksto noM 
Tho aorlheni haimil, which whs moro KPntnlly hnA in Vorkubire utd tho nnrthi?Ta ntuntici, w 
of a liglib-r mAt, irilh a nnalkt hwl wkl Btm puind mnnlo, nal ininr awift Barf aciir 
■outlicm hound, though not endowed with nurli acutwiiMs ••( mvnu 

Having Ihiis liarcd ilie )iriLiiiiivi> clock of thu modnn ti\ houml, >nd nnilccol hit xlliaii; U 
lyctoer, T*clu<, or old UngUsh huund — to the blood hound, the buck hound, mid ihc bcagte- ' 
iiOW_ipcaIc oT him bb he i'. 




^^e nionli' of thr fox bound ii eomFirhiit ■quMrv ; ilie himd iniiil>i3ti<-«iznl, neither k 
be Spaniih poiiilrc, nor no Einall at in ihe neitrr. 11it> ebth nrv tistiinillj long and pcadantj t 
Icgi Kiong and nuurul*! ; and the body ratbrt long, Init w«II ril-lnl and compact, at unco indioUi 
of ^nily oiij ilrenglh. 'Din hsir in short, and n<»rly o( a unifonn length nlj ovui the bud; ; ti 
(ho Hlcm, Ihn hale of whkh id luually longnt on tho lower nide. in nUgblly ourvnl npwania. " 
fin hound bunti naturallf — b endowed wtdi a tnoM Di(|uiHif> hiim of amelUng — ti ardent in 
duwe. and diipliiyi a conndcrnblc degree of inlelligmee. Itii color ii Tnioux — dun, fallow, hUi 
or brown, morv or lesa miiiGted with white ; but thn moil pwrnleni ia pisd ni dark hrotin, gr»wii 
H^ter l««nnls (hp bfllly and the innu rioil uf the Irga, iniernii >nl with broad pntrhw of whltt^ 

Th« ^ouUnr of the fni huund ou^i to W welt thrown back, for it is nnl diffii^ult U ' 
mecbudcid principlea thai ibi* vonformaCion b nocsaaaiy to ihc li;;fat and caay motion of tho ai 
When the shculUcr bhidea appear to aumd forward, and the jinnta to project outward*, the dog 
wbUeier may hu raoaculnr oningfh will nuely nm wpII, ond will from hit carrying t 
weight pergiendicolar to Ilia root-fall, be alway* mont tiahlc la b» boat in the feet when hunting 01 
banl CTound, than boumlaofllic formrr ronfonniiinn. The furo- legs ahoald be pcifecOy st 
foi croAk-knccc nie no longer ronnideml Mipii of ext-tWiawr, — Hiid the dog tliuuld stand well u^ 
theni. ndlber hafind; bin fuio-ri-irl dta inui^b under hiia nor the toea turning ouL Hia bark *bog 
be Btnislll from tlii: ahouldrr to the inncrtian of fte tail, which shouid be strong and w 
Tbe Etrangih of die tnil — which ia only a continuation of the vrnebm or joints of the bark— 1 
freqwDilly eotiiidered, and probably with trutli, a* indicative of •ctrength in the lainn, 
lieund should not be round in the croup, nor thick and short iu the i|uan«ir8. but in 
AouJd reaciublu the raci'-hoTM-, He (diuuld be amighl in Ihe hnnui, not Bicklohoiigbcd 1 oud irllj 
foea cathi-r wide liehitid it will not ilelracl horn bis cletllence ; ai It ha» been oliiervcd that bi 
'haiKt orul h<iund> whii'li ho in liiia manner are fie(|uent1y tho stoutest and moet enduring. A hi 
bead, a thin neck and cut-feet, are equivocal nuuka of excoUance tn n fox bound. Ttto em 
haadod. sborp-muialed hound ftoin the ditniniehcd it*tebpBu-nt of Ibe jMtuilnry membrino h 
generally tho nense of smrllinf! in a proportionstvly tntfniar ricgif e, and wldo ' ' 

Mdl; aiul in aamndulriclfwlinrefllr scrni lira iridiffercnlly.nadcliwka are in r 
Mch would be aWulutety giMxl for nnchiog. A Itnt neck la cenalnly deairalil 
•He, whvii the heml ii of a proper tine, in like n licuu loo weak for the Weight nhich it has to 
tun; and neither tfliud* room for a IVtc rcfpirotioo, run admlu ofanlSdeni mtuculnr devalopml 
U support Uio head b ita long continued pendoat poidtion, nridtout bdng «nmndy ft'' ' 
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It is no longer necessary to measure half the circuit of the globe, and suliject one's self to tfa» 
hazards and privations of a six months* voyage on distant and dangerous seas, to enjoy a peep at 
the Celestial Empire. This is a gratification which may now be enjoyed by the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, for the trouble of walking to the comer of Ninth and Sansom streets, and by the dtizena- 
of other parts of the United States, at no greater peril of life and limb than b connected with loco- 
motion by means of our own steamboats and railroads. Some of our readers will underatand to « 
what we allude ; to others, doubtless, we are uttering a mystery. We hasten, therefore, ta relieTe 
their curio^tity from suspense, and to vindicate ourselves from the charge of talking nonsense, by 
saying that we refer to the new Chinese Gallery, recently opened in the room below the Philadel- 
phia Museum. 

Nathan Dunk, Esa** the proprietor of this vast and splendid collection of Chinese cuiiositief^ 
having so far completed his arrangements as to be able to open it to the public, on the evening of 
Saturday, the 22d December, last post, entertained a select party of his friends in the saloon in 
which it is fitted up. We should think that considerably ovei a hundred gentlemen were present 
upon that occasion, and among them were many of our most eminent citizens. Artists, meichantB^ 
mechanics, editors, Uterati, military and naval officers, and a goodly representation from all the 
learned professions, graced that ample and magnificent hall, which now contains the richest deposit 
of rarities and oddities from the Celestial Empire in the whole world. Rarely have we passed a 
pleasantcr hour, or formed one of a happier company. Every body was at his ease ; oonreiBation 
was brisk ; the joke and the laugh were intermingled with the graver reflections which could not be 
wholly suppressed ; and all seemed filled with admiration at the splendor of the scene, and the en- 
terprizo and taste which had called it into being. Our host did the honors of his station with re- 
fined and easy dignity, and with evident, though certainly pardonable, gratification at beholding 
his labors so happily terminated, and the long cherished object of his ambition crowned with so 
brilliant a success. The beverage extracted from China's most celebrated plant, of a richness spd 
delicacy of flavor extremely rare among us, was served to the guests in cups of native manuiaetiire^ 
various in shape and size, though not without those heretical accompaniments of sugar and cream, 
which would destroy its value in the eyes, or rather to the palate, of a true Chinaman. The vine- 
yards of France, and the skill of our own unrivalled confectioners, were also put under levy by oar 
entertainer, to minister to the gratification of his guests. 

Such were the occasion, the party, the host, and the entertainments ; it remains to discourse some- 
what to our readers of the wonders we were gathered to see, and the place which has now become 
their home. We will begin with the latter, as soonest despatched. 

The Chinese collection occupies the lower saloon of that noble edifice recentiy erected in Ninth 
street by the Philadelphia Museum Company, for the reception of their numerous curiosities. This 
saloon is one hundred and sixty-three feet in length, by seventy in breadth, with lofly ceilings, sup- 
ported by twenty-two neat and substantial wooden pilasters. Behind each column, on either sioe 
of the vast and well-proportioned hall, has been fitted up a capacious alcove, which is enclosed bj 
plate glass windows of the purest transparency. The intcr-columniations are each occupied by two 
cases exactly the width of the pilasters, in like manner enclosed with glass, and advancing so near 
to each other as just to leave sufficient space clear for one or two persons to pass between them 
without inconvenience. Not far from the entrance are two octagonal glass rooms, occupying a por- 
tion of the ample space between the two ranges of pilasters, one of which is completely filled with 
a superb China state lamp, of huge proportions, gorgeous materials, and rich workmanship. The 
other contains a most luxurious cushioned saddle, and several other smaller matters. At the ex- 
treme end of the saloon, are a large pavilion, a silk draper's shop, and a Chinese street, nearly fill* 
ed up by a palanquin and its bearers. So ample is the space, and so capacious and numerous th» 
receptacles of this grand apartment ; and yet such is the extent of the collection of curiosities ga- 
thered by Mr. Dunn, during his nine years' residence in China, that a large residuum remains in 
the store-rooms, for want of suflicient room in the hall for their convenient display. 
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We have called this the richest Chinese collection in the world. Let ns make good our aasertioiu 
There are but three others anywhere, so far as we are informed, between which aiyl this one of Mr. 
Dunn any sort of comparison can bo instituted. Those three are, the collection at the Hague, that 
in the rooms of the East India Company in London, and the Museum at Salem, Massachusetts. 
The first mentioned of these collections does not occupy more than one-fiAh of the space devoted 
to our townsman's, and its main, nay, almost its exclusive object is a display of the national cos- 
tumes of China. To this end, a multitude of miniature men and women, not likenesses as ,are 
those of Mr. D., have been dressed in illustrative attire, In this one particular, viz : the exhibition . 
of the distinctive dresses of the Chinese, there is probably a difference in favor of the European 
over the American collection, but the advantage goes no farther. The gathering of Oriental curi* 
oeities displayed in the rooms of the London East India Company is rich in whatever can illustrate 
life and science in India, but boasts comparatively few objects, either natural or artificial, from the 
Celestial Empire. The same remark holds true, to a considerable extent, of that large, interesting, 
and valuable deposit of eastern curiosities in the Salem Museum, which has been accumulating 
through a long series of years by the intelligent and generous enterprize of the hardy sons of the 
ocean. 

But we are lingering too long, both for our time and our space, upon these preliminary matters ; 
let us proceed to our notice of the gallery itsel£ Through the kindness of the proprietor, we had 
enjoyed repeated opportunities of seeing and examining his collection while the hall was fitting up, 
and the curiosities were in process of arrangement ; yet we must confess that we were fairiy taken 
by surprise, by the spectacle offered to our view on the evening to which we have before referred* 
We are at a loss by what terms to attempt a delineation either of the scene itself, or its first effect 
upon the mind. It is so gorgeous, so imposing, and withal so unlike every thing we are accustom- 
ed to look upon, that we could scarcely do justice to the subject without appearing extravagant. 
Besides, it is not easy to find the adjectives which are exactly and distinctively apposite in the de- 
scription. A Chinaman would think it sufficiently described by the expression '' can do ;" but our 
fiistidious taste is apt to demand something a little more explicit It is a splendid pageant, no doubt ; 
and many, probably, wiH look upon it merely as such. To these it will be a mere nine days' won- 
der ; an object to be stared at with idle curiosity, and remembered only as a useless gewgaw. For 
ourselves, we see it with far other eyes, and linger among its strange and multitudinous variety of 
ol]jects for a widely different purpose. To us it is a volume redolent of instruction ; the best we 
have ever seen on the Celestial Empire. It is, in efiect, China in miniature. It almost realizes, in 
reference to the manners and civilization of that remote, unique, and interesting people, the £ibIo of 
ihe woods moving to the sound of the lyre of Orpheus. Mr. Dunn is our Orpheus ; and the soul 
of the empire of ** heaven's son," this truthful representative of Chinese intelligence and life, has 
traversed the mighty tracks of ocean, obedient to an instrument which, in a world where the saera 
aufifamea is a hunger unfortunately but too rife, has been found to be onmipotent for almost every 
purpose. 

The many thousands of individual objects which this collection embraces, are not, of course, sus- 
ceptible of a perfect classification ; yet the principal and most instructive of them may be ranged 
nniWr the following heads : — Figures, of the size of life, in full costume, representing Chinese men 
and women, all of them, or nearly all, being real likenesses ; implements of various kinds ; paint- 
ings ; specimens of japan and porcelain ware ; models of boats ; lanterns ; natural productions, in- 
cluding birds, minerals, shells, fishes, reptiles, insects, etc; models of pagodas ; vrith a numerous 
assemblage of et cetera, which refuse to be classed. 

We do not propose a full description of this numerous, or, to speak more correctly, these tnntf- 
merabk curiosities. This would probably be as heavy a tax upon the patience of our readers, as 
upon our own time. AU that we can undertake is to dnow off a few imperfect sketches, interspers- 
ing them with such items of information, gleamed in the course of our reading, as may seem fitted 
to relieve our own dullness, and afford somewhat of entertainment, if not of instruction, to our 
readers. To our sketches of this kind, will perhaps be added some account of our trade with 
China — ^its nature, history, value, and prospects. 

Having thus chronicled the opening entertainment, briefly described the hall of exhibition, made 
a few general remariu upon the collection treasured within it, and aimounced our plan and purpose, 
we take leave of the subject for the present ; promising, however, to resume it in the number for 
March. C. F. W. 

[To be •sntinmed.J 
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CHAPTEB I. 

Bom:k po«t lias ofaBenred that if an j man would write down what liaa reaUj happened to him i& 
fins mortal life, he wocdd he ran to make a good hook, thon^ he never had met with a moffe m^ 
venture from liis birth to his burial; how much more, then, must I, who have had adventures numt 
angular, pathetic, and unparafleled, be ahle to compile an InstroctiTe and entertaining Tolumefisr itm 
aae of the public. 

I don't mean to aa^ ^t I have killed lions, or seen the wonders of tmTel in the desert of Axir 
hia, or Pruosia ; or that I have been a veiy fashionable character, fiving with dukes and pcenaaatp 
and writing my recollectiam of them, as the way now ii. I never left my native England, nor Mfdkm 
to a lord, (except an Irish one, who had rooms in our house, and inrgot to pay thiee weeks' lodg- 
ing and extras,) but, as our immortal bard observes, I have in the oouise of my existence been ap 
eaten up bj the slugs and harrows of outrageous fortune, and have been the object of such con* 
tinual uid extraordinary iH-luek, that I believe it would melt the heart of a mil»«tQne to read of it"> 
diat is. if a mile-stone had a heart of anything but stone. 

My vdventurcs cxmtain a port of the history of ^ great, and, confidently I may say, a good man. 
I was not a spendthrift like other men. I never wronged any man of a shilling, though I am as 
aliarp a fellow at a bargain as any in Europe. I never injured a fiellow-creature ; on the contcaiy, 
on aevcral occasions, when injured myself, have shown the most wonderful forbearance. I come of 
a tolerably good family ; and yet, bom to wealth— of an inoffensive disposition, careful of the money 
that I had, and eager to get more, I have been going down hiH ever since my journey of life began, 
■nd have been pursued by a compfication of miafiwrtnnes such as sorely never haf^ened to any nan 
hot the unhappy Bob Stubbs. 

Bob Stuhbfl is my name ; and I haven't got a shilling : I have borne the oommissiMi of liiwitwiMt 
in the service of king George, and am now — but never mind what I am now, for the , public will 
know in a few pages more. My fether was of the Sufiblk 8tobbse»— « well-to-do gentlemm «f 
Bungay. My grandfather had been a respected attorney in that town, and left my papa a preC^ 
little fortune. I was thus the inheritor .of competence, and ought to be at this moment a gentleoian. 

My misfortunes may be said to have conunenced about a year before my birth, when my pi^a, a 
jonng feUow pretending to study the law in London, fell madly in love with Miss Smith, the dmii^ 
ter of a tradesman, who did not give her a sixpence, and afterwards became bankrupL My pi^ 
married this Miss Smith, and carried her off to the country, where I was bom, in an evil hour fir 



Were I to attempt to describe my early years, you would laugh at me as an inqKNitor ; hut lbs 
feUowing letter from mamma to a friend after her marriage, will pretty well show you what a poor 
Ibolish creature abe was ; and what a reckless extravagant fellow was my other unfortunate parent. 

7b Eliza HickSy in Graeechurch Street, London, 

O Eliza \ your Susan is the happiest girl .under heaven ! My Thomas is an angel ! not a tall, 
grermdier-likc looking fellow, such as I always vowed I would marry : — on the contrary, he is what 
the world would call dumpy, and I hesitate not to confess that his eyes have a cast in them. But 
what then ? when one of his eyes is fixed on me, and one on my babe, they are lighted up with 
an afiection which my pen cannot describe, and which, certainly, was never bestowed upon any 
woman so strongly as upon your happy Susan Stubbs. 

When he comes home from shooting, or the farm, if you could see dear Thomas with me and 
our dear little Bob ! as I sit on one knee, and baby on the other, and as he dances ua both about 
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aruBBs. 

I«neD wiiili thai Kcbad Sir Jinbuk, or umo (IdM puntrr, to depicl tlugrMqi; fartmki 
Tl"-"* putUBT in thf! (phals VDittl to MW thtoc nuch loviiii; DHirj fwoplr. 

J^car bslij u Ike mod lively rtHtun tlial fun pmrnbli/ In, — >tbr wrr inHtgt of poriBi ho u ct 
lli« teotb, uiil Ulc Jnlight uf civry hu/y. Nun* says, llmi orhiin bin i>> tildor, lis wiU KDt tul ul 
■qniitt, Uiil lii* liur wiU gpl ■■ ,^al ikai lea red. Dncloi HilUh u h kiiiil, and niiiliul, aiul a 
lira ai <n> aMiU Ucaun. 'i'hiiilL (rlial a bkasin^ to hav* liail luiu ! Etci jiui» puoi bab^ 'a bink, j 
il iwi outa lijUl a iliijr of quicl; and he Im hern abUgail u> eiw it from tlmen lo four dmc* ei 
WBlJl; — luiw llunkAil ougtu nc ta be llial die dear thing H ■> wnU u il b! tl gn tbmiif' 
mual«i nondnftallyj then it had ultltlcruh: and thrn aiiiislyt>b>]opuii!-caugli;aiid theua 
■nd conliniiD! piim in iu poor liulc Btomach, rrying. poor tl(<ar child, from moniini; till niKhi. 
But dear I'om i> an tiicdlrut nunc; and man; a irighl has ho had no alBop.A«> nati, ■> cc 
quinice »f thr )ioor tiltl* huhy. He aralln 19 aad dawn with it /iir heuni, siiidlitg a kisd of ai 
(drar bllow, be Uat no mum voliw ibaa 11 laa-lBltla,} and luhhiiig his hnad InidiwardB aad tbi- 1 
wania, and JooliiLig, in his night-cup uiul dccHiiig-goHii, no droil. O, Elixa! huvr you would laugb 1 

We bsvp one of tho bnl nnraemuids i*n Mr wirld. — an Iriidiw-uaaa, wha i* a* fiBid af faabf it 
■BOM H till molhoi. (but that mm nrwr lie) She (akri il lo walli in thr Paik far hoar* 
vd I really dim 'I know vih\i Thamu dinlibn bar. Ilv mija uli' it bpaf iwrjr oCtan. and 
vUcb I CHtBMooiicnve; — Uil«aur«, Uiv Bur» i> aaillt dirly, sad aomrtitBin aawila aerr aCnnf 
«f Xia. 

But whal of thai 1 — char liitla diawhacka only mak* bamc miuc plraaant. WIms oiv thinks 
hcnr aiaoy uothen liavr »> nuraROuide : how many poor drar cUdien have no docUDi : oURbt «■ 
not til iw thankful (01 Uuy Malownc;, and that Dr. llahs'a bill ia fcttfutet immit '. How ill 
DHWtoUI dev bal^ havg bsra, to Erfuir« ae much phymc! 

But ihry aip a aail ftiiM-iwc. Ihaai! tkw liabice, afln all Fwarj, Clink, how mech tUa May 
Malowtu^ ooata ua, Thd ■hllli&)iB rvoif wevk; s glaaa of bra«dy « gin M Aann ; ifaraa pint hoW 
daa of Mr. Thrale'a luat jMHtor evety iay, — slaking twenty-one in a week : and iiina bondnd and 
nmat; in tbo elcwn atoMia ahe baa baca with w. Tliee, fsi Ivby. thnr is Dr. BaWa laD af 
foOy-GvE guincaa. two guineu tv cliwlnDiug. twenty for a ^rauJ chBc::i3ii«g aiipper tni hall (ack 
imjr John mortallj offiudul bocauw ho wn* node (Eod-lathM. and had tn pie lithy a sitn cup: 
ha ha* atnidt Tbomu #al vf hia uiU ; mid old Ui- Firkin ^If aa mnch hurt bn-iuHn be waa ital 
aakad; he util aet iifaiak lo mo or Thsuaa iu ranu^Daw;) twenty t"™" fm UnnaDb, lacoa, 
liol* guwiia, eapa, iu)ik>na, wd nicli iwby't ware; aad aH tliii acu of jCSOO a yeai. But Tlumna 
'TIj'"'- In uiako a ST'^ai drnl tn bin farm. 

Wa bate got liw luM rhaming I'MiiitTTJifuiar you tat imtiginc 1 il in ifuilr rhvi it \jf Inaa 
and « leuwd, that tbougb only ihiny milea fmm l.undm. the puMl coiun W ua Imt an» a wndc 
The nHHia, il must be rnnfuaod. arc DiecnUe; II ia HiirtDr bow. and we bk up Sa onr knaaa in 
mud and annar. But O, Eliui ! how happy fir arr : with I'horaa* (he baa had a aaJ alladt of 
ilieiniMlJfni, dear man !) and little Bolibi, aiid out kiwi Erioad I>r. Ilaiaa, who romaa ao far to are 
■^ I hiavoyaulo ttnry thai we haw Brbarmiog. merry party, and dn iM caa* fin all Iba gayitiaa 
(tf Danela^ 

AdienI door baby ia cryiug Cir b>a munina.' a tfaovannJ lumea fTomyam ■S'Miaaabii 

Sitsia Brviat. 

TImc* it ia. DoDlor'a Inlia, gentlGmaai-rarming, Iwrnty-rmr pinia af poner ■ wei-k; in Ihiawaf 
K^ lutiialur*) pareoia metr alMady ri^ilung mr of mj jintptnE;. 

I hei(*n II sohool that hii: of juudtiAce Bnd eoonany wtur^h I lui«e cioii-d on evrr ainot. My 1 
nwtWr giiTr me ii;hIeBn-poni» on acliin; odI, (psar imd ! 1 thniUelB hci bean wouk) break aa aha J 
luaard ar, anrl baik- Cvd Ui-fl me;) aid Ivaiitea. 1 had a email ntnlal of my own. which I had' 
amaaaed Tor ■ ymr jmrvioua. I'll IcU yMi what I tawd to do. Whiurivr I wiw ail balfpNire [ 
took one. l( il w.-u n^rd for. I fluid I bud liikra il. Bml C3«e it back ;— if il na* not naaed. [ 
Mid Dothing about il, aa why alinuld I T — Ihan who duu'l niuw tbrir Bwuey diu'i loH their anncT. 
So 1 bad a httle privnle [dttune nf ihf m dulhasii, Inddea inotbei'* raghleat-fieimi. At aehod they 
calM ma the cappM attKliaiil. I had aunh laM af n. 

Now, eaan at a piepwalocy aehoal. a »«11 regahLIrd hoy may beUia kimactf: and I eao teU jtm 
I did. I nnver nna in any quamila: 1 never wan very liieii in ttii' rlua or *i«y kn*; l<ut tliera 
WBi no chap more rcjperted: — amlwIiyT J"*^ n/iwiya (wwirK- Tlut olliet h«y* apenc aU thrir'a 
in the first day nr two, nnd tln'y chip, iik plrnly of eiAiv am\ hnk}->i^u tlim, 1 ma leU yiHl. 
I'd no tMcd U> <pmd my inm innney, fur llwy w<wld iiMii« opun iriuung mr. Well, in a week. 
Wiea iheir'a na «nne. and thoy had bill Ihor aiif.vui-r< it-week to ioak lo for tlie nM of the 
llatffear, niialdid I do! Why. f am ptaiid loaiy lliat ihrecimurr out uf the aiipenec o-wmk of 
■lOMal all Ihe young cnaliiman al Ur, NwlahUil'a arbaol, came inla niy pockeu ^pfioK. toe in- 
Maana. Tiaa llirkr wanbu] ■ slide of gin^ainwl, who bad Uie uioney ! LittLa Boh Muhba, Is ba 
HML ■■ Ntdu^" I uaed (II aay, " fS latf y«u lliree (laaa'iMih of cingivhicid, if yau'lJ gtr* ma 
nspttnce ncil Saturduy ;" mid ha agreed, and next Sulurdjy ume, uid he very ollen could aot 
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pay me more than threepence, then there was the threepence I was to have the next Satnrdaj. Flf 
teU you what I did for a whole half-year : — I lent a chap, by the name of Dick Bunting, threepence 
for Uie first Saturday, for sixpence the next: he could not pay me more than half when Saturday 
came, and Pm blest if I did not make him pay me threepence ybr three and twenty Ufeeks running, 
making five shillings and nincpence. But he was a sad, dbhonon^Ie fellow, Dick Bunting; for, 
after Td been so kind to him, and let him off for three and twenty weeks the money he owed me, 
holidays came, and threepence he owed me still. Well, according to the common principles of 
practice, after six weeks* holidays, he ought to have paid me exactly sixteen shillings, which was 
my due. For the 



First week the dd. 
Second week 
Third week 



3d. 
U. 
2s. 



Fourth week 
Fifth week 
Sixth week 



4s. 
Ss. 

les. 



Nothing could be more jnst; and yet, will it be believed ? when Bunting came back, he offered 
me threepence / the mean, dishonest scoundrel ! 

However, I was even with him, I can tell you. — He spent all his money in a fortnight, and then 
I screwed him down ! I made him, besides giving me a penny for a penny, pay me a quarter of his 
bread and butter at break£B»t, and a quarter of his cheese at supper; and before the half-year was 
out, I got from him a silver fruit-knife, a box of compasses, and a veiy pretty silver-laced waistcoat, 
in which I went home as proud as a king: and, what*s more, I had no less than three golden gui- 
neas in the pocket of it, besides fifteen shillings, the knife, and a brass bottle screw, which I got 
from another chap. It wasn't bad interest for twelve shillings, which was all the money Fd had in 
the year, was iti Heigh ho ! Fve often wished that I could get such a chance again in this wicked 
world ; but men are more avaricious now than they used to be in those dear early days. 

Well, I went home in my new waistcoat as fine as a peacock ; and when I gave the bottle werew 
to my fiither, begging him to take it as a token of my afiection for him, my dear mother burst into 
such a fit of tears as I never saw, and kissed and hugged me fit to smother me. ** Bless him, bleas 
lum,** says she, « to think of his old father. And where did you purchase it, Bobt" *< Why, mo- 
ther," says I, *< I purchased it out of my savings," which was as true as the gospeL When I said 
this, modier looked round to father, smiling, although she had tears in her eyes, and she took his 
hand, and with her other hand drew me to her. ** Is he not a noble boy V says she to my fiither r 
** and only nine years old !" " Faith," says my £aither, ** he is a good lad, Susan. Thank thee, mj 
boy : and here is a crown piece in return for thy bottle screw ; — it shall open a bottle of the vegy 
best, too," says my father : and he kept his woid. I always was fond of good wine, (though never, 
from a motive of proper self-denial, having any in my cellar ;) and, by Jupiter ! on this night I had 
my little skin full, — ^for there was no stinting, — so pleased were my parents with the bottle screw. 
The best of the joke was, it only cost me threepence originally, which a chap could not pay me. 

Seeing this game was such a good one, I became veiy generous towards my parents : and a capital 
way it is to encourage liberality in children. I gave mamma a very neat brass thimble, and she gave 
me a half-guinea piece. Then I gave her a very pretty necdlc-book, which I made myself with an 
ace of spades, from a new pack of cards we had« and I got Sally, our maid, to cover it with a bit 
of pink satin her mistress had given her ; and I made the leaves of the book, which I vandykad 
very nicely, out of a piece of flannel I had round my neck for a sore throat. It smelt a little of 
haitHhom, but it was a beautiful needle-book ; and mamma was so delighted with it, that she went 
into town and bought me a gold-laced hat. Then I bought papa a pretty china tobacco-stopper; 
but I am sorry to say of my dear father, that he was not so generous as my mamma or myself, for 
he only burst out laughing, and did not give me so much as a half-crown piece, which was the least 
I expected from him. '* I 8ha*n*t give you anything, Bob, this time," says he : '* and I wish, my 
^y» you would not make any more such presents, — ^for, really, they are too expensive." Expen- 
sive, indeed ! I hate meanness, — even in a &ther. 

I must tell you about the silver-edgcd waistcoat which Bunting gave me. Mamma asked me 
about it, and I told her the truth, — ^that it was a present from one of the boys, for my kindness to 
him. Well, what docs she do, but writes back to Di. Swishtail, when I went to school, thanking- 
him for his attention to her dear son, and sending a shilling to the good and grateful little boy who 
had given me the waistcoat ! 

« What waistcoat is it," says the doctor to me, ** and who gave it you 1" 

** Bunting gave it me, sir," says I. 

** Call Bunting :" and up the little ungrateful chap came. Would you believe it! he burst into 
tears, — ^told that the waistcoat had been given him by his mother, and that he had been forced to 
give it for a debt to Copper Merchant, as the nasty little blackguard called me. He then said, how. 
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My eonngo almost fails as I describe the shameful scene that followed. The boys were called 
in, my own little account-book was dragged out of my cupboard, to prove how much I had received 
from each, and every farthing of my money was paid back to them. The tyrant took the thirty 
shillings that my dear parents had given me, and said he should put them into the poor box at 
church ; and, after having made a long discourse to the boys about meanness and usury, he said, 
M Take off your coat, Mr. Stubbs, and restore Bunting his waistcoat." I did, and stood without 
coat and waistcoat in the midst of the nasty grinning boys. I was going to put on my coat, — 

« Stop !" says he. " Take down his breeches !" 

Ruthless, brutal villain ! Sam Hopkins, the biggest boy, took them down — horsed me — and I 
wu flogged, sir; yes, flogged ! O, revenge! I, Robert Stubbs, who had done nothing but what 
was right, was brutally flogged at ten years of age ! 

[To be eoaUnned.] 
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■** The wearisome hovs^ — the wearisome honrsy— 
Oh ! how can such be on this joyous earth V* 
Cried one whose home was a scene of flowers, 
Of joy, and of sunshine from her birth. 

And she was one of those fair young forms, 

Which are looked upon with sudi sad delight. 
By those who have shivered beneath life's storms, 

And know how its gloom can transcend its light 

** The wearisome hours, — ^the wearisome hours, — 
How slowly, how sadly they wane away." 
The lips of the speaker were like unto flowers. 
Whose rose-tints have changed into hues of decay. 

An orphan heiress, she sat alone. 

In the hall where years of joy had sped ; 
Youth rested still on her forehead's throne. 

But roundness, and softness, and bloom, had fled. 

She mourned for a sister's gentle care. 

For brothers who viewed her with eyes of pride. 
The mother who braided her golden hair. 

The father who never looked on her to chide. 

Young, flattering lovers came with words. 

Which woman delightedly hears — 
But what were they to one, the chords 

Of whose heart were so stained with tears ? 

She turned from them — how might she choose. 

Who had seen such bright ones pass away, 
To love again, with the chance to lose 

The last lone star that could shed a ray 1 

She had seen too soon life's deary side. 

Her heart grew sick of earth's lonely bowers ; 
The once light-hearted drooped and died, 

Of wearisome hours,-— of wearisome hours. D. 8« 
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A Letter, addressed as a Circular to the Membem of the Wittard A*a9ciaiien fir ihe 
Improvemeni of Female Teachers, By Emma WiUard, Principal of the Troy Female 
naryy and President of the Association, TVoy, N, Y, 1838. 

Wx are informed by Coleridge, that it was the practice of his teacher, Dr. Bowyer, to allow the 
thesis of each of his pupils to accumulate, as if through inadvertence, to the number of some half 
dozen. He would then call in the writer ; and spreading the several productions on the table afareast 
together, read them over in connexion, and institute a most searching examination into their atmo- 
turc and merits. Whenever, in the progress of his scrutiny, he came to a sentence that seemed 
irrelevant, he would say to the pupil, " Why would not this sentence do just as well in this other 
thesis, as in tin omt where it now stands V* If a satisfactory answer could not be ghren, the inex- 
orable doom was that the thesis must be burned, and a new one produced upon the same subject. 

If this wholesome, though, it must be confessed, somewhat stern principle, were applied to the 
works of Mrs. Willard,* we fear there is scarcely one of them that would escape the flames. This 
may be thought a harsh judgment, and wanting in the gallantry due by the common consent o 
well bnxl gentlemen to the female sex. In reference to the first charge, if it is preferred by any 
sensible persons, we have only to sij, Bsad and judge lor jroyzseifeb In reference to the second, 
tre sdmit t>iat it would be ivHd in the msjodty ii cases, bat we deny tfaat in the present instanos 
it has any proper fc«t» ; for Mn. Wiilaid has voluntarily siuieBdesed all the inmiunities pecniiar 
to her sex, by ^::lrly doffing the sinqile and graceful attve of feminine nodesty, and substituting in 
its place the daunting robes of a more than masculine sclf-complaccncy. 

Let not the inference be drawn firom what we have said above, that we deny all merit to the fair 
author of the pamphlet befiore ns. Wo neither have committed, nor nean to commit, any sodi 
• denial. Mrs. Willard is, beyond a doubt, a woman not defident in talent, and possessed of abun- 
dant energy and indomitable peraeverance. We have always supposed her to be a lady of consi- 
derable shrewdness and tact ; somewhat versed in the knowledge of the world ; and, withal, rather 
skilful than otherwise in touching the qnrings of hnman action. We believe her to be a respectable 
instructor, who has, with some ^\il, dons much good ; bat, we are far from according to her that 
place as a teacher and educationist, which she has evidently assigned to hsnelC Wo do not believe 
that she stands at the head of the profession in this country, «r soywhero near it Her mfaid, 
though vigorous enough by nature, wants discipline ; her knowledge is extremely limited ; her taste 
is neither pure nor discriminating ; her judginent is defective to a degree ; and her philosophy- 
Heaven save the mark — much as she prides herself in it, is neidMt mere nor less than pure drivel- 
ling. We think that all persons of intelligenoe and candor, seked of sofficient knowledge in the 
premises, and not biassed by pnvale fnendship, will allew that iie injustice is done to Mrs. W. in 
the judgment here pronounced. 

As a writer, Mrs. Willard cannot bo said to diine; nor will her wannest admirers claim that, ae 
such, she ought to be ronaiJeied a model in any one particular ! It is to be hoped, for the sake 
of her numerous pupils, that she teaches the art of compeaition better than she practises it The 
name of her faults is " Legion.'* Witness her French Travels, the pamphlet on our table, and her 
other works, passim. She neither thinks forcibly, nor clothes such thoughts as she has in a graceful 
and correct style. What she says docs not come welling forth from the deep, clear, overflowing 
fountain of her own mind. It does not seem to be a portion of her own spirit, transferred to the 
warm and breathing page, but has rather the air of something that has been picked up here and 
there, and hrouglu together and ananged with infinite toil and pains. Her power of analysis is 
exceedingly fechle ; her conceptions are oflcn confused and indistinct ; her knowledge of the real 
power and apposite use of words seems scarcely to have passed its nonage i and the ordinary current 
of hei thoughts is very common place. Yet her egotism makes 119 for all other deficiencies. Thie 

* Since the pamphlet under review was poblished. Mm. W. hss availed herself of one of the 
privileges of her sex, and changed her name. She will hereafter be known as Mrs. Emma Willard 
Yates. As. however, we are dealing with a production, written and publiibed before her marriage, 
and as whatever of reputation she enjoys, was won under the name of Emma Willard, and that ii 
the appellation by which she is best known to the public, we have condnded to retain it in our 
piesent article. 
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libmll; kRon rm bonncU. 0^i>iti<lj. in htr mind, Mn. Emma Willnrd wu! the Tmj Fmnih 
Btamuj va ihc two nort inipDiunt cntitwi viihin ihr limito of th* Dnitnl Stntcs. IIci imngi- 
rulMa liota in Il» idm of her cniti granlnen, ami aftP Imkii upon henclf eu the giiruhwt bcnebcNC 
' ' ' ' I Ml ID this Imit 

im ajipriKnl. bafoie tbeae ihir^-two pn^n Ml ondlr our ey«, (hat aii;r "odi locietj 
■xiAvce M tlia Willard AHodation fnr llir imtiiul ioipflvniKnl of fnmair Inv^hm. 
iHtntTTnuui, and ataattjvaaBo too, teem ta tie piUitig bwidc tlunoBrlvrg in llirii tad 
ry tbinH by aitdcticB. Wc ttnit ihat our mudicaiii of palnuUun and g"""^] |>hilan- 
jirwecvd at from ercr elating conlfinpt upon any anUrrprixo Ku^ great, HtKnt, ajaJ 
v ■pim mi; uKxmticiii of dihcr men orwouicn Girmei] In aarj auch an eatBipriie Inlo 
proTidnl tiwaja. DMntbdcH, iHal Iho prnpciotira be no! Tiolotrd ddin in du prindplRi of 
or (be ptkcUi^n booed upon thnn. But, in tho noma oFtitif dignit; nod •rf' intelligent 
f. WD protMt apnnat parading bdim tlii^ world as iiublp and rompn-hvnstt ill<til^tioni^ 
Ibn tibarral wtadmn of our age and countrj, arurh iiarniw, pattisl, ptchinTr, and, wo bwf 

Iclei], mnmiary cmnhnntionii, as mv citlinot bul suspect tlila Willafd Asaonaljon U> bb 

rtinv " rrrtihitj KiRniliiu'* 

IK h> whom iti* Ibllowing Letler it addceswd sic Ffmilk Tiipnans, moallj young, seat- 
iMcd Ituvugluiiul thR extent of Ihe Union, troro Mnine In Genigio, flam Boeton to Ifnfhiloches 
bcfoni) lh« Ationwppi. Thougfa tbey wtrc nil prepared for thiir dnlies ut llie Troj Fcinide Senii> 
nay. under my cans yet a portidn of them poid the ripcnBca ol tbrir education at Ilie time of n>- 
catving il. anothn poition wm oduoitn} by mo on the [dedgc of payment from the Grat a*ail« oF 
thair laliani m (mdim ; of thrw, tome havir almdy faithrnlly and honornilily diKhstgod Ilimr oMi* 
gMaonn .- anoUin', anil Inrgp part of IIm wIi'i1(>, mt jAUI mdebtdd to me more or lew, Uid, by thn tono* 
of out eonlranl, an to tenrti until dtrir debt la CHnretlnd accurdlng to dirocllotiB trcciv(id IVom ine,_ 
lb* raponnibilttj naling upon mo of pmnding theni nultahh! KitaUiona. Il is this last pOTtian Uut 
I b««a pDlkidaTly kepi in new in writing tha (ullDnbg Circulnr; not bocauao their bhora an felt 
by mo to bo owre important or intnreafiBg when conridered in reUtion to what has brvD the grand 
obJMl vf my eiwtenen, thv imprtnemenlof jomigfinnBlett, or Nksuh pentmatly 1 buvr mure atMcl^ 
dhM le thetn, hot bMausc, it beiDg my place and ituty to uddreaa ibi^in wiili a degree of auAiutitr, 
In* conDnmt, and more brsrily and ifireclnHn of i^ta are aDowable ; and thoae, if attained, w3l 
maka the inalruetion giien mora ralmdile lo M. Partuqw, too, Kimc walgllt will bo added to mj 
romadta whan in addition to die general intaRwt whleh t tffl in female edueation uid the re«poi>- 
sMIity which [ am nndcr to aoncly from himnE reeonimendcd uid aenl forth oa my pujiiU Iha 
ntwl* munber addr m a cJ , it i" eonaidcml that in regard to die particular portion mptwially krpt in' 
vlnr, my pveaniary inlvreDt is deeply iniotied in tlieir 2M«tes> ; no one wit] doubt, under such ctr- ' 
lutBoeaa, ttat I write in earnsit, and truly give the bent-Sts of my experience ami reflc-tiou n> 
those whiiin I aililniBa." 

From (he alioTe extmrt, it appoara Aal i&is m> called '■ Aaaodotion fAr the Mutual ImpiOTemcnL 
oTFamale Tr-oehm," is neidier more not Icaathnn a cunningly deviMDdachrme to aid Mn. Willard 
in Ihie eolleftion of her ouMandinar debti. The bur preodant aland* fbrth aa the kuun and eaten- 
'"^'f vedilor, mdirr than tlie hii^minded and disinler»ied1y benevolent educationist. Shcs^ipMift 
3t Ihf proddcnt, uftlio assoriation. She apcalu, acrolding to hur own derlaratiait, 
luC the xMherity of pnnoarion, but ofcomniuid i nut t!ie authority wMch hi ~ 
It nbititin and hir^ eipericnee, hut thnl which makpa Ihoaa to « hnm iTa mandat 
J livl that they arc inferiora. aubject to the yoke. We «y nothing of the jtutelicoey (f* J 
' ' " n; but wc di> any, (hat in (his (uclm acheme oToperotiatu, (be dignity of genimw T 
DmamioncP a, to our weak appreheniiion, completely lutagei in. the abrewrtneaa of •elf-interest 
An air of mtapicion, nay. almoatofburlcwjue, ia thua thrown over the whole affiiir, which ctrilla ereiT 
ganBrraa ^mpndiy, and puis a stop lo the play of all the higher cmotiona. In our opinion, Mia, i 
Willard wonid have cnnanltnl her own dignity, and served the cnuae of eduention more effectually, 
Trtiilo ahe wonhi certainly have Bhorhal leaa the »c*iiie of propriety iijiereot in rooM minda, by ai- 
dniMng her IctttTr aa a priraie dicular to her hiuulred and lUij prolrgi*, than by Ae open Aaplaj 
of vanity and aelf-bnpamuice ihe hoi here made. But thnl modiat, unohtruMve mode of doing.' i 
good, which ia ao eminently apprnjiriate to the female chainctBr, would nolcouipoiiwithher paaioo 
for netoriety. To bo in aome way continually hcton: the public aye. to he noticed, talked ahou^ 
calo^nd, — all this baa become ns eaaential elemoM of her happincsa. 

Bat «noDgh of Iheae genersliCinK. Come we now to the lelUr itactt Mn. Willanl nnges tha 
"teqniiileaf a good teacher," under Ihe rwn beada of Abiuti and FuTHruimss. •' Ahifiiy 
loMach muHt be phrsintl, inleltecluiii, and luoroL" We invito alien lion to ihc following paaiage 
OB the Hm kind of ability. 

"IwrniirTcii. AmtiTT to toaeh ia in part from BOIute, and in part from education; ami 
when the good teai^er itanda forth well formed in tbia raapect, it ia not easy lo diatinguiah in what 
dapeu An ii endebuled L> each. It ia true, though it may acton a ponulox, tbal a good (enidier can 
ImA what Ae doea not know. Tbal in, iho may lake up and inveatignlo a new subject ■• atM 
iMdHaH; her superior inteHigmce enabKng Iici to keep ahead of her pupils, .^tid fbr the ii> 
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portant conflideration of self-improYement, which should never be lost right of^ I jkBTisi you, wfaoi 
yoii can, to have some one subject like this connected with your daily teaching ; and if yoa have 
not more than one such at a time, your pupils in this, may chance to be your best instructed claH. 
For though you understand it less, (in the particular part which you are to teach, you shouldy how- 
ever, always prepare before you go to your class,) the interest you take in it, from its novelty and from 
the ardor of acquisition, wUl be greater; and you will never more skilfully conduct your popib 
through the difficulties of the study, than when you have just passed them yourself. Yoa will^ 
also, in this way be likely to form for yourselves indei)endent methods of teaching, which, while 
they conform to the general laws of mind, will peculiarly suit your own/' 

Victor Cousin, what think you of thati And you, I)r. Thomas Dick ? And you, Mr. Thomas 
Wyse 1 Is it heresy, or is it the true faith ? To us it seems scarcely less than a eulogy on igno- 
rance. We wonder if' the Prussian seminaries for the education of teachers leave their pupik 
imschoolcd in certain branches which they are afterwards to teach, in order to aflbrd them the op- 
portunity of ** forming for themselves independent methods of teaching;" and also, whether, on 
leaving the normal schools, the young educators receive the valedictory advice, to have, *< when tfaej 
can," " some one subject connected with their daily teaching" of which they are profiiundly igno- 
rant, *' for the important conrideration of self-improvement" Both Courin and Stowe are aUent on 
this point, and as the fact would have been a little remarkable, it is probable that this is a step in 
the march of improvement which Prussia has not yet taken. Seriously, we would ask, could Mn» 
Willard have thought what she was saying when she penned this extraordinary adoiee? If so, if 
tViig is her deliberate opinion, we must say that in our judgment, she ought to be held incompeteot 
to give any advice in the premises. To tell the members of her association that under peculiar cir- 
cumstances they might occarionally venture to undertake to give instructions on a sulject with 
which they were not thoroughly conversant, is one thing. To recommend the habitual practtoe of 
It as desirable, is another, and quite a distinct matter. Such a recommendation indicates either 
leri^ in the expresrion of opinion, or the want of a proper mastery over the elemmt of opinion* 
Mrs. Willard has probably seen or heard the anecdote of Dugald Stewart taking a class in this way 
through a course of mathematics, and that, too, with signal success, and to the entire BattsfiKtion,' 
nay, the delight of his pupils. But we are apt to imagine that this is not altogether a safe pieoe- 
dont for most of the pupils to whom Mrs. Willard writes. That profound and illustrious philoso- 
pher, with a mind originally strong, penetrating, and capacious, enriched by almost every kind of 
learning, and trained by long and laborious study to a perfect command of all its powers, was, then 
can scarcely be a doubt, quite a different person from the great majority of the graduates of the 
Troy Female Seminary, whatever just celebrity that institution may have gained. It is scarcely 
worth while to notice Uie inaccurate structure of the last sentence in the above extract, as fiuilts of 
that kind, many of them mudi worse than the one hero signalized, occur in almost every page. 

The following sentences are in juxtaposition with the passage last quoted : 

<< It was in this way that I taught and introduced into my school the whole system of methema- 
ileal, metaphyseal and philosophical studies now taught in the Female Seminary at Troy. "Rngliali 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, as it was then taught, and the abridgment of Blair's Rhetoric, 
being, when I began to teach, the extent of female learning, as taught in the best academies of New 
England, and the adjacent States." 

The first sentence in this extract casts a strong light upon the president of the Willard Aasocuh 
^n. From various circumstances, we have been led to entertain doubts whether the course of 
instruction in Mrs. W.'s school was very thorough, and these doubts are assuredly not hiid by die 
declaration here made. As to our author's metaphyrics, we should suppose they must have been 
acquired in exactly the mode here indicated. We have hero a solution of that superfidahiflei 
which every one acquainted with Mrs. Willard's mind, knows to be one of its characteristics. Tlie 
second sentence in this extract (which, by the way, is no sentence, for it has neither subject nor 
predicate,) contains an assertion which it is worth while to look into. Wisdom was not him widi 
Mrs. W., if perchance it should die with her. She should be cautious of hazarding such bold and 
boastful asseverations, without being quite sure that they have a good basis of truth to repose upon. 
Nearly or quite thirty years ago, which was certainly before the Troy Female Seminary had shown 
the world what the female mind was capable of achieving, Labbeus Booth, Esq., ha^ a ladiei^ 
school in the city of Albany, at which the following works, among others, were studied ; viz. Blair's 
Rhetoric (not abridged), Karnes' Elements of Criticism, Bignal's View of the World, in five large 
octavo volumes, Paley*s Moral Philosophy, Paley's'Evidences of Christianity, and Dugald Stewarfe 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. These works were not merely introduced into a prospectus, bat 
they were studied through, and not only that, but so thoroughly was the woHl done, that each pafnl 
was required to make abstracts of them, some of which performances are now lying before us. All 
this, strange as it may seem to Mrs. Willard, and sternly as it rebukes the presumptuous and 
groundless insinuation she has thought fit to make, all this was beforo <* I began to teach." 

But Mr. Booth's school was far firom being the only one in the countiy at that time, where a 
thorough education could be obtained by females. Dr. Park's school, in Boston, Dr. Cleveland^ 
Juid Mr. Gould's, in Baltimore, were both excellent and thorough-going institutions. In ttdditiffli 
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>1 of the Lnnrlu!* unghl id tha beat Beminnri«B nf tho pKimnt clay, young laiUei wne beifa 

takon tlirvuglk a highly leapecloble couran of clu>ui^ iiutniction. Cimro, Vir^l. Ovlil, Hottu<ii, 

, and 01CD Livy, were vnoDg tbo authora atuilial. Mr. BKirnr'a ichoal in Philailnlphiii, niay tilia 

, ta moilionod oh ailbrdmg liii bighci opparlnnitiM for niFiitiil culture than Mn. W. le willing ta 

. allow wore taj where mjoyei] bribto Jio led off ilio r«« of rofotin. Wr aro rrrj murJi inrliopd 

lo ihiok that all the suhooU named Bbute, vrilh ollion not pduuhmsIoJ, held out adiantDgra quile aa 

BuhMuiliil niul vnlualile u those now ofltired To the yMUlliCnl reniul" n( i)ih Tniy Fmulo Hcminarr. 

Our ruaJeiBftTo thuicnablnj Injuilgcrot theiDitKlvra, whHihtii. ■■ when I livgan lu Inurli," {cm»\e 

nliiRatioii woa ijulli' llii: hitld mid mcagr* atTiiir it i> rcprmenleil Id bavp Ixwii by llw I'tmileiii of the 

Willanl Annucutinn. The leochera of ihoM companlivply fimpln and uluniibialicatnl ttmre, in* 

dulged IcH in boasting, and made kaa aoiw, than ■omooihm who have flouiiahcHl iiincc; nnd 

hoico Ikea Hlcnl and unobtnuive, but none the lea uneful and eHlcieiit litbara, are set down a* 

naught, my, it is evi-n denied that nieh Liban v>er>< met prrfiiniH'd, 

Mrs. Willanl'a meet al the methods generally in utw, ■■ wlien I hcHan lo tnK-li," for impanifig a 
knowledge o( get^niphy, haa more fausdition. but cien then there were leochen who employed a 
truly philoaophieal aystem of inaimclian in this intctcning and driighlful branch of knowleilge. 
We are well acquainted with a genlleioan who, more than ihiily yean bro, hnd a riaaa of youug 
laiUcj in geography, auy one of whom, if a nxpenee were twirlnl upon a blank map of the United 
StatM, could name imtantly the pWe on whifh it reMed when it asBUuied a (|uiHcriit atato. 

■■ Whoever," laya Mre. Willenl, " hai dial uncontiolhdile diainclinatiun to the nunpiuiy of Iha 
young that ahe can have no aympalhy wi^ them, tlwi deteimincd inaQlnUty of temper that aba 
can hute no palience with their waywatdneaa or levity , oi wheevcr baa not the eniMgy and aeti«e 
reaolutuHi to govern them, and ' when they rise up, to rin higher,' has not the motsl aUlity lo be- 
tfome a good teacher. The old remark in full of Irulh and wisdom, Ihat the uaeher onul bo both 
loved and feared. Whoevoc has not the Gnt quality, will not be laved, and whoever lacka the lait, 
cannot be feared." 

A premium might safely be ofleied to any one who woulil eitnict sense fnim tliis puaage, er 
without an cnlire tecouBtniction, convert it into king's Engliab, In the first plore. ■■ disinclination 
to Iha company of the young," and " iisicilnlily of temper." two ihinga which wo hail igni^ 
ranlly suppoted somewhat distinct in iheii elementa, are here ealled one quality, and we an 
then informed, what we surely should not otherwise have known, Ihst " whoever has not thla 
quaUty will not be loved." Such is the novel, luminous, and profound philosophy of one who, 
without previous knowledge, " introduced into my school l)ie whole aystem of malhembtical, meta- 
physical, and philOBopbiFal studies now taught in the Female Seminary of Tioy." We may re- 
mark in passing, that " ijefavnined inadbility" Ua new phrase to ua, and without some higher 
authority than our author, wo are hardly prepared to admit tlint it is drawn Irom the " pure wall of 
English undefiled." We cannot suppose, and we will not believe, except upon the cleareal evidence, 
that there is any person bo madly in love with the feeling of anger, as to have resolved beforehand 
to fly into a passion every chance he cnn gel. 
The following ma; be Isikcn as a foil if not a favorable spoeimen of Mrs. Willard'a analyticaj 

" Beccoria and ulhcr writers have said, that the end of punishment is two-fold, to refonn the 
offender, and lo deter others from committing the «mc oHeiice. This is all true, but not nil that 
is true. Tuke a case in ci^il govemmenL Aceording to these wiilers, if a man steals a horse ha 
ahoutd be punished, because, finl, yau wish to reform hiin so that he shall not atco] hoisea again ; 
secondly, that others aeeing hia punishment, shall refrain from the tame species of theft. Tliesa 
aje good and correct rBssona why the man should be punished ; but there is snolher, more general, 
and more importsjit. It is neceeaoiy that he should h« plmlshed to PBtSEHva the ■vraiMici or 
Liw. Without law there can be no rational govemroont ; all must be anarchy and violoncc — the 
iveak at the mercy of the alrong — the good aubjeet to the bad. By whatever benefit government 
confers, all ace bound, tlien, to it|ihold the laws. The Dnpunished traimgreasion of one taw Icada, 
liy precedent, to the violation of others ; the same impunity being naturally expected." 

And thia ia gravely put forth as an original and moat important discovery ! Truly, the ■' light of 
fte oinctcanth century" ig a marvel. Does Mrs. Willard. then, ntally suppose that she has added 
anything to whnt ■> Beccaiia and other writers have mid 1" According to her, the " more general 
and important," the paramount " end" at punishment ii la " preserve the supremacy of law." The 
" supremacy of law," then. 13 an utti'mnle enif f a theniy which reduces it lo a naked ahstraction. 
For ourselves, we confess a propensity to the opinion thai that llicoij ia more philosophical which, like 
Becearia's, regards it rallicr as a mauu lo an end, than as an end in itself fieccaiia'a theory pro- 
vides eflectuolly for the " supremacy of law." inasmuch as, without il. the second end of punish- 
nent specified by him could not Le allained. Mrs. Willard herself unwittingly admits' this, when 
aha urges the necessity of ■■ preserving the supremacy of law," ftom the bet that " the unpuni^iod 
tnnsgreaiian of one law leads by precedent to the violation of others, the same impunity being na> 
turally expected." Let ua aift a little this magnificent discoveiy of our author. " Deccoria," sbs 
■ya in sabatsnce, " declares the ttrofohl end of punishment to be to reform the oflcndor, and lo 
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diAtr othni fieam committing the same of&noe. Good, m fiur as it goes ; Irat there w a ftatd 
wmre general and more imporUmt, tIs. to praaonpo the sopieiiiacy of fanr, beeau&e, otlMnnae» 
an ofionder is punished, his punishment wUl not deter odieni from committing the same olbooBl* 
This logic may be thought by its author veiy luminous and profound, but if such a mode of taftiqg 
be not darkening counsel by woxds without knowledge, dien we know not what degree of wiBjg 
mystification will be entitled to rank in that categoiy. If it be not arguing in a circle, tiien & 
Ifao logicians not know whereof they affirm. 8udi nonsense do diose run into who undertake tb 
go beyond their depth, and to enter upon discussions for which they are not qualified by the meaM 
habits tey have formed. 

Under the second divinon of hor letter, vix^faUkfiihutt, Mrs. Willard gives the foOowmg advioi^ 
which strikes us as of doubtful soundness in a moral point of view : 

M But diould you ask, Can I always make known to parents my entire opinion of die cfaaneAv 
of their children ? I should be loth to say, no, but I should sorrowfidly diake my head. ThoniJI 
candor be a virtue, can we always tell the persons with whom we assodato our whole tFpadan of 
their own diaiaeter ? Equally, if not more difficult, is it, to tell them, without reserve, thrt of tlmfr 
diildren, as it often dcvelopes itself to us in the discharge of our duties as teachera. Where diepih 
isnts have the strength of mind to hearof their chfldien's fimlts, and make a candid estimate of tfifc 
dbancters, greatly is the teaeher^s task aided ; and though, in many cases, to tell the parent aH 7O8 
think, would only be to have the diild taken ftom your care, when you mean to d is c ipl i u e it for ftl 
good. Yet you can general^ do something to draw aside the veil of parental delnsion ; and, m no 
CMB, ahould yon, by falae or exaggerated statements, weave its vrd) ; for always, where it is 
■vsy it hangs dark and ominous, as to your final success, either in benefiting die child, or 
log the parents." 

We have given the passage entire, and leave our readers to form their own opinion of ite m^ 
ality. To OS, it seems conceived in the very ^nrit of Jesuitism, and we cannot but \o6k npcD tt 
as a piece of advice fraught with untold mischief. Is the pleasant or unpleasant nature of an eel; 
to be the standard of our duty in any given case ? We are sure that Mrs. Wilhud did not meu 
to niter such a heresy. Tet she seems to say, or at least to imrinuate, that such is the foet la Ai 
noond and third sentences of this quotation, there is an example of the abuse of analogy in tet^ 
asning. A folse nmilhude is seized upon, and used to justify a concealment which appears to u% 
vpon every principle of honesty and honor, wholly indefensible. Is there no inherent dlife reii e e h^ 
tween the relationship existing between a teacher and the rabble in the street ? and that betweOI 
the same person and the parents who have submitted to him or her their dearest treasures, — tbe 
children who are ** bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh V* And because it may not be • 
teacher's di^y to *^ tell the persons with whom ho associates his whole opinion of their character,'* 
hi he therefore excused from telling parents the whole truth respecting their children ? We timik 
not. Is tiie fear of losing a pupil a more vaKd reason for concealment ? FiatjusHUa, mat ccthmtf 
m an old proveih, the spirit of which may well bo allowed to operate here. If the principle xectgrn- 
mended by Mrs. WiJlard is admitted, what limit shall be set to the application of it ? Who shaO 
say how for it is sound, and where the rotten part begins ? What moral engineer shall run the 
line between the concealment which is just, salutary, and honorable, and that which is immoral^ 
miacfaievous, and unworthy ? The diflUculties here, we think, are innumemblc and insurmountable^ 
and we feel inclined to doubt altogether the excellence of diosrmoral rules which are su p p osed to 
be portly right and partly wrong — sweet at one end and bitter at the other. Mrs. Willard has hot 
the courage to pronounce the little monosyllable No, in which the jist of the advice lies, but aooom- 
phriies hor purpose by a significant shake of the head. 

We had marked some other passages for extract and comment, particularly one where Mnu 
W. attempts the pathetic ; but we forbear. We have aheady devoted more space to &e prodin- 
tion before us than its length and merits entitle it to. We have been influenced in our notice hf 
no unkind feelings towards its author. We have controverted some of its doctrines, because Vf« 
believe them to be unsound ; and we have rebuked, we hope, in a proper spirit, that ovci weening 
vanity which would be merely ridiculous, if it did not lead her to disparage others. She has plaoef 
herself upon a pinnacle which the voice of an intelligent public will not allow her to occupy. Wo 
claim to bo the friends of education, and we know something of the female schools of this countiT; 
We could name several both within and without the limits of New England, and one in the nag^ 
boring city of Albany, which, for all the purposes of a sound and useful education, we regard as su- 
perior to the Troy Female Seminary. They may have less of notoriety ; but let it be remembered 
the! the earth is often more fertilized by the gently distilling shower thui by the noisy tempest 
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In one vulunw, nv bnT« here ilie eleiiKnUi of hall a dozen noveU. Rnch ttaty cuppliv* a luITi- 
aeaej iJ pint oiul duiocler foe llie forulrucUvn ot' s modem " roDiuitre uf leol lUb," in two vo- 
lonwc — ind csfrva ihc rMommnidatinn of mpeiioi writing, b; an nuthur uf calahUshcd and wcH- 
ducrvH) popularity. If ihts njOem oi cffkiant condenaDlion is peraeinicd in, Ihe nil of book making 
will eipcrimcf ■ punTuI collnpm, unci ihe reading pablic lie deprived of ninr-lentlii oT th^ii labots. 
The piwi manol jireMot a voliune of gmlcr tarrix, u (cgaida llio quality and qumliiy uf amuiMs- 
ment ulfcnlttd. 

Tbo plot* of Ibe vurioiu uIm painfuDy nhibit (he inlimsie connexion l«tHE«n ttie evil paoiona 
of our naluie ( thn nempliliialinn of ■■ Rihobsk," the GraC tale in Ihn rniumc, will ittve be well 
for ihr Uileaof "IliTBiD," oi " RsTtjait:" nnd ihc plot of " Revenge" is equally connwlod niih 
a dnlhuBiion of " Uotrvd" — b nniuml icnili. alibongh the nuihoi hat mada raeh pasaion Ibc l•n^fect of 
a aeparate hiatory. The fint tale, "KenHnw." is Ihe rccilal of Ihe menial agonieii of a cfirtain Au>- 
tiian eoutit, who, in (he solitude of tha cloiMer. rq>entxaf the guilt of (riitric>d«. The etmni! alorf, 
" Jefllouay," ii (ho beat in the book, and depicla ^e Btmarn of an Itntian lady, nho hail incited 
bn fiUlUT U the munln of her huibsnd'a aislor, nbom ahe suspected to be a leman in diiguiae. 
« Raveaga," the neit lale, b powoftiUy written, and dcTelopes the rucally ptaclim of a baaUrd 
■prig of EngUah nabiliiy againat an oU aehooi-male, who i> luapedrd of tnlerleiTiicfl in the ma- 
uimnniai daaigns of the revengeful berih Wc look upon Ihia alary lo he Ihx least eOei-Uve in iho 
VolDnia — Iho animut, aa the liiwreca mtf, ia uot auftkienlly bold fi>r tlie vjnlenco uf the levpngefal 
piaotiDea which ensue. " Lore, b founded on Ihe life, or at Ivaat, mairia^ of Blsnrbc of N»- 
nm tnih Franda ef Foil. This capital nmiltlle would make a gooil eubjcci for a play ; it ii 
«aaNiti>Uy dramalk ia nil ib dFtaila. and aflocda vorioua strikbg Mtuailona. and ncelleul poinla of 
dUtet, It *m had a dmna in America, we would reconunend ^is tale to the sllention of our play- 
wright*; bat, if lhi> plol i* lu be intradural lo the (lage, we mual wait till we can iteol it from thn 
Engli^. The next lale in the volume, ■■ DeHpaiT," iis in our opinion, a hideoua faitule, and ought 
lo be called Tht Idiot. We nra sorry that Mr. Jamea thought fit lo witste such euolIeDC writing 
on an absurd aod inipoHible idea, for it ia bejond the bounds of posMlnlily thai any human bring 
cooU indnlga in the eonlemplilile aetioiM and drivelling opinions of the hero of this portion of iho 
book. PostiTe and aninili^liyt despair i* not the lol of humanily ; Pope's bcautiTul line, ■- Hops 
qiriQga elemal in the human hieaiil," la a perfect truism ; and the every da; cicperirni'e of each 
liting Boal in tliiawoik-ii-dtij world, conAmia Ihe fact beyond Ibe power of contnuliclion. Tho 
•ntbar, wiiha jostpncoption of the neecarity ofviolenl degradation in tile depicturtnn otbisliero, 
ha* made him a Hdliah, ^roae. and violent sensualist, a gamHer, a patridife, tho murderer of his 
wile and rhild, aad, to crown the very pinnacle of horror and crime, an avowed oud uublashing 
Hheist — but til* cunatniil BcciisHlionaof his ronsdcnrc, and his violent denlli, (ou puinfully etidenco 
die cmplinen of hia unbelief, tvliile llu-y (ail lo convince the reader of the poaaibilil; of tho exist- i 
nwe of euch an inanli to frnil raorlaUly. Tkc concluding tale, " Hatred," is tcmBrkably well told, 
bat ilwill smvc equally well for an illustnuion of ihe poaions of Love, Jealousy, or Hevenga, We 
have freely iwtic«d Ihe faults of Ihis excellent volume ; it is but fair lo Bluto that its beauties are in- 
onmecable, and deaerTe the patronage of the reading world. 



Two i-o!uintt. Lra end Slan- 



We h»rv been CtTored, by Iho kinilneas of tho puliKsbera, with some of the sheets of Ibis work. 
Hid readily cancel sufficient of our prepared notices of new hooka, lo afford room for an early men- 
tion of these omuBng " Mcmoire," and noma portion of their contents. The title page announce* 
the vrork (o be from the pen of tbo wife of iho deceased comedinn, with the exception of a few 
pages writlnn by Mathews himscIC The Indy has acquilted henrtf with credit, and deaervct praise 
lot the candor and irD|iBrtiality with which she has utcd the heterogeneoua mass of materials scra]>ed 
aogelher for tha purpose of illuatiating her huaband'a lile. Tha fticl of the intimate connexion b«- 
tmoll the Bubjetl of the biography and the writer of ibo memoira, somewhat eicuaea the bi^li-flown 
opinioni continuously advanced respecting iLe comedian's lalcnta, which else had been luipBHlona- 
Ue. The ganeml fault in ill biographiea — a swamping prepondcrsncc of dull ktte™ — ia painfidly 
•aidMI in the work before ua; and ihers ia also a little loo mush of playhooae record, in Oie dctul 
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of Maihew's early life and metropolitan career, to please the fancy of the general reader. But the* 
fiaiults of the work are too trivial to be placed in position against the yariety and interest pervading^ 
each succeeding chapter ; capital stories, wherein the worthies of the last half century consplco- 
ously figure — the " sayings and doings" of the choice spirits of Momus's court — characteriflie 
sketches and dialogues — ^practical jokes and theoretical wit — fill the majority of the pages of theae 
memoiis — the most readable and pleasant afl^r of playhouse chit chat and good humored fun that 
we have been favored with for many a year. 

It cannot be denied that, m the relation of the subjects detailed by Mrs. Mathews, there is » sad 
want of originality forcibly evident to all persons intimate with the passing occurrences of the dra- 
matic and literary circles ; there is also a painful difference in the printed manner of relation con- 
trasted with the life-like efiect and theatrical " point" wherewith Mr. Mathews related the oomic 
portions of his experiences, or detailed the eariier scenes of his career. We, who have aat at the 
social board, and have heard the comedian rattle with untiring tongue and ceaseless humor during 
the whole of a long evening, and have listened to the repetition of his inimitable stories till we could 
detect the slightest variation in their well-known periods, feel most (oTofAj how difi^oit is the quiet 
and unpretending matter of fact style of the wife to the fidgetty but earnest vivacity of the husband. 
But although Mathews mingled much with society, both in Great Britain and America, the great 
majority of the reading public will now, for the first time, be made acquainted with the chiefest por- 
tion of Mathews' history, and learn the origin and nature of the principal of his humorous delinear 
tions of life and manners. 

Mathews has left behind him no claim to the reputation of an actor ; his name is not associated 
with the successful performances of any principal character in the whole range of the legitimate 
drama. He was essentially a mimic, and, in his way, unequalled, He was never able to compete 
with the genuine drollery of Liston or Lovcgrove, or rival ihe unaffected good humor of Bannister 
or Fawcett It was not till he abjived the stage, and confined his personations to half-lengths at 
the table, that he attained his distinguished reputation. The strong points of character which made 
his table performances so efiisctive, were, strange to say, seldon^ visible in his dramatic representa- 
tions ; he shuffled, grumbled, and twisted , about in his parts as if he cared not for success, and wish^ 
ed but for the fall of the curtatn to end his uneasiness. But, when seated between his lamps, or 
standing before the fiddlers, singing one of his almost interminable but perfectly inimitable songs, 
he dazzled his audience by the rapidity of his flashes of wit, the force of his hits, and the wondrous 
changes of voice and manner which he assimied with instantaneous quickness and never-failing 
certainty and truth. 

In private life, if Mathews liked the party he was amongst, he was frequently more entertaining 
then when upon the stage. But he would not be interfered with, either in the way of dictation or 
opposition. If, in the height of his utmost flow of spirits, any one pressed him hvd for the recital 
of a certain story or well-known joke, or bored him to sing anything but the very song he had re- 
solved to sing, he would become sulky, and refuse to open his mouth, except in the way of com- 
plaint If any other member of the party infringed upon the comedian's province of imitation, or 
any other mirth-creating power, he would Instantly yield the field to the intruder, but certainly not 
with a very good grace. And yet Mathews despised, as a gentleman ought, the people who crowd* 
ed round him, not as friends and participators in the general glee, but as rude spectators and greedy 
listeners— vulgarians, who expect an actor to bring his profession with him into the social drd^ 
and boldly ask him to spout or sing, as if they had a right to demand the exercise of his ways and 
means at all hours and in all places. The general spread of education has not yet taught these fisl- 
lows that it is equally correct to insist upon a lav^er repeating his last speech in court to the do- 
mestic party assembled round his friend's board — to force a doctor to describe the last operation in 
which he was concerned — or to drag a venerable bishop from the fireside, and, sticking him upon a 
table at the cold end of the room, insist upon a repetition of his last charity sermon. Mathews 
once went to a party given by his stockbroker — a hearty, good-natured, John Bull sort of man, who 
adored Mathews, and repeatedly intreated him to visit the country box where he kept his red-headed 
wife and chubby children. Mathews was, of course, the centre of attraction — the magnet of the 
day ; the party was tolerably large, the rooms small, the dinner profuse, and the civilities of the host 
and hostess of the most overpowering description. The cloth being removed, Mathews found him- 
self ^ the observed of all observers;" there was a dead silence, and every body looked, not at every 
body, but at Mr. Mathews, with an awful kind of anticipatory glance, as much as to say, << now, sir, 
we are ready for you." The actor began to fidget and fret, and, by way of relief, challenged his 
host to a bumper round. The wine went its routine, and then another awful pause ensued. At 
last, the lady of the house, stimulated by certain nods and becks from the matronly portion of the 
party, called up a little, curly-headed, red-polled urchin, and whispered something in her ear, cast- 
ing most ominous looks at the perplexed comedian. The little girl slowly and unwillingly wound 
her way amid the ranks of chairs that crowded the small dining-room, and at last sneaked to the 
side of Mr. Mathews, who observed that the gaze of the whole party followed the evolutions of the* 
child. Mathews was ever a nervous hypochondriac man ; the perspiration stood upon his face m 
huge drops. The little girl pedced up her curiy head, and, in obedience to a sign from her muoM, 
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■id. in a low tone of vnice, " MirUt MilhctK, mi's compllmviik. ami when ure you E;Atng ti 
faniijr 1" ■■ I want my hat. taj tiltlo dear. Uan't bi< Tunny wittiuul my ti>I ; gvl niy hoi far a 
*nd I'll do KiiDelhing direct!;." Half b doun men Hew to the niuiow piuaige yrlrpl a bi " 
brought in the comedian'i baL MbIIicwb stood ap, and. bulloning Ilia cnal, looked lighl ui 
and, in Iub miMt jocoae tone of voice, began — " Ladies and ganUcmen." A ronnd nf a]>|}luuj 
the cit« and their wives cheered him on, •■ Luliei and qmtlrmen — good day," And, aayiRg >l 
he opened Uie room door, piuhtid through the »rtnn(< «lia had come to hear the player man auiuM^ 
lb* Fompany, and belbre the hosl coold inlerlerf . bad gained the rood with hi« hco tutned inwatdk 1 

The opetung ehaptere of this wnrk com|irisp Matliews' own nlleinpt at autobiograph;. We a* 
introduced into a ciicle of lumvmlirlera, luho of giafe and Mints elect — among whom Dgured ihff 
btbi9 of otu tlero ; he kept a bouluellct's ibop in the Sband. and iiolwilhUanding th« ultra dbIhiv 
of hia creed, WHS visitol by Hannsli More and David Gariiek. wtio look the Utile Charles Maihcm 
in bii ainu, and remarked the peruliarily of Ids mouth and eyebrowti, which had been Iwiiled fnaii 
their pniiiriet; by the violence of a aeries of bysleric iibi. Then we are made acquainted with 
£nt attempbi al mimiciy, dirnial lowarda the poculianlic* of tua achoolmaater and an itinr.i 
Tender of eeln who wreaked lenilic nngeance on hia peliU imilalor. A desciiptioii of (he ' 
lical prcschcra ia excellent. The following letter fnim " a teacher of lllc word," to iha «" 
ihewf, on Iho dcalh of one of his eorvants, deserves to be copied: — 

MH. MATHU8 
Mt (III nttt FaixiniR 

1 nmpolhia with you under thin verey aollom providenc the detb of youi surrsnt, may oi 
Corenet God by Hia Ueaied ijpirril santelcy it lo E»ery oncofyouand my famley may owi 
Lord fill our aoula with the oyell of his ^aa that we may allwayca be redej' We meat you laiit Ifigt 
bua ihe Lurd wos with uh may Ha Eap(«elly be with you and der Mn. MalbuB your dc9 Chit4 aliil 
fuulcy under this Viaellation prayes your Siial Br. in a der RnleuuT. 
lo HILL. 

Doctor Fercan of No 3 Lams Condict plaae lould me yesterday he wo* gob to patt witli ■ Rood 
yong woman hia housemaid if you thougt propet to inquire after hot you aicwelcomla maik joub 
of my Name. 

eihJsny. 1804. 

After a severe probation at the Merchant Taylor's School, young Mathews went to on e*lliiiqc 
academy to learn the French iunguage ; Master Ellislon and Miss Flaiman, the sculptor's dau]^ 
ter, were also pupils : an amateur performance of several dnimatic pteces by lh<' ladies and geulle- 
men of the academy, introduced our hero In a teste for the drama, and decided his future path in 
life. The editoiabip of the Thespian Magazine, an obscure periodical devoled lo the drama, fell 
into the hands of Mathews, but the amaUness of the pay, one guinea per month, aoan induced liim 
to reagn. Il is odd that an unSedged youth, who confessedly had aeen Imt half a dozen pbiy*. 
should be allowed to write criticisms upon playa and players, and censure thow who bail devotal 
their luinda and lives to the study of the art. Coleridge forcibly ktylea aucb persona " the animal- 
CuIb that feed upon the bodies of geiuui." 

In 1790, the greatest comedian of the day, the Edwin, died, and oat modest Master Mathews, 
then but fourteen yeara of age, wrote to ihc propiictor of Covent Garden Theatre, and offered to 
soeeecdhiro! At ttus lime, he had never witnessed a peifarmaDce in a regular theatre ! ThewA- 
known interview with the veteran Macklin is here inlioduccd in olmoil the literal wording used bj 
Mathewa in his tabli' entertainments. 

After several amaleur performauces at various private and provincial theatres. Mathews fairly left 
" his blher's home, where small experience grew," snd embraced the profeanion of an actor. " 
accepted a sort of an engagement at (he Dnblin theatre, vaguo enough in its puipi 
woa to depend npon [us aucctss. He landed in Ireland, according lo his own eceo 
and muDl consumptive specimen of an Englishman (bat evej set foot on the Emerald isle. Hii 
cesB was iiiditTErent, except in oDe or (wo parts in low comedy. The following account (* 
his peiformances describes a laughable but prrpleiing incident in the career of ihe young 

" Imagine, then, a tall, thin, awkward youth, with a deportment utterly unRl for a stagc-gcntlcmi 
of that starched day, with a craving appelile for Old Philpot, which he in aftcr-yean pctfoniml i . 
adnurably, compelled lo submit to the buft not only of Maria., but of all the audience in BraapH. 
Mias Panen, accustomed aa she mu«t have been lo (lie worst sort of acting in the part, probably never 
li«rore saw a total noitce represenl It; and il was wilh dismay thai she observed him appear in tba 
green-room dressed in a scarlet coot (tho only one provided by the theatre for (he occasion) wlncb 
had oliviously been made for a man a head shorter than himself, and whose arms were in pni|)ott3on 
with his stature, for the sleeveij reached only within an inch of the wijsta of the present unfortanalM 
weaicr; a yellow embroidered naislcoat, • pair of black saliii* scarcely covering (he luwe, and 
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chovriikg more of a Ug g^iltlesi of calf than grace or &ihion demuided; his hair liben% powdend 
and tied in a queue, aooonling to the mode; a eht^peau brat which he ecaicely knew how to diipiMB 
o(t and which now and then in hie embarnasment he waa tempted to put upon hie bead. Faac^ 
Mr. MathewB in euoh a dreeii and at the age of eeventeen playing a puling, eentimental drawl of • 
lover to a woman of elegant, eaey figure and accompliahed manaem ! When he came be6>re Urn 
audience there was a general shout, ai if a clown in a pantomime had made his appearanoa, tno^ 
«eeded by an almost simultaneous shriek firom the galleiy, and then the following dislicate mu m 
dbes/— ^Oh! see the mopstick !''—<' Ah ! Pat,houU y er hreath haid, or y*ll puff him off the ■tagt/' 
«<0h! and it*8 the only puff Fll give him, any how." — '<0h! the crethur! what a slice of a man! 
Arrah ! wbere*s your other half 1 Why didn't ye bring it with ye, jewel 1" These and suGh Uka 
pleasantries greeted his first appearance. When Maria came on the stage to him, he being dinot- 
csi by the author to look thoughtful and embarrassed. Miss Farren felt ob^ed (by tfie same mxAoA' 
ty) to imitate the performer's peculiar action, and tfien laugh in derision of it Heieupflii fiilknpid» 
frun on high, a dreadful noise, that might be supposed to lesemble the wai4ioop of AoMiicMl ht 
dians, in ioJLen of their approval of the imitatioiL 

^ At length, when the love-sick Beaufiri made his exit, he was followed by a nnivanal wlioo!! ! 
After this had subsided, one of his tonnentora got up and proposed **agroa» fir the long lobtUr!' 
which was loudly and heartily accorded with due hononii as £ur as the gallery was conoecoedy to Iba 
infinite amusement of the rest of the audience." 

Mathews obtained many parts through his fiicility m studying the words of the author in a lew 
time than the majority of his comates. Whilst engaged at Limerick in « studying" the part of Id^ 
•ardo in The Wonder, be walked into the river Shannon, and (was rescued firom death by tha 
intrepidity of an actor, one Seymour, who was aUo studying in an adjoining field, and humane^ 
jumped into the river, and saved our hero's life. Mathews treats this action rather ca(valieriy« iod 
never again mentions his preserver's name. 

After a series of entertaining letters from Mr. Mathews, with agonising eulogies from-Mia^ M»- 
thuws in way of comment, we are presented with copious extracts from Dunlap^s Life of George 
Frederic Cooke, without one word of acknowledgment or apology. It is possible that the wxitar 
found the worn-out stories amongst her husband's manuscripts, and fimcied them to be his original 
productionB ; we know that ho was in the habit of relating them, and believe that Dunlap obtaiiied 
them from him in the first instance — but some notice ought to have accompanied their preeent ap- 
pearance. Their staleness in positively ofiensivc to the eye. 

In ono of Mathews' letters from Dublin to a friend in London, he mentions the fact of Cooke's 
enlisting as a private soldier, and departing with his regiment to the Isle of Man, rather than make 
up a quarrel with his manager, Daly. " Many of the performers," says Mathews, " saw him in his 
military garb when he was going off, but he seemed to wish rather to avoid speajung to them, ap- 
pearing quite melancholy. He was drunk ivJien he enlisted,** This is a new item in the trage* 
dian's biography (the enlisting, not the drunkenness) which has hitherto escaped the notice of hie 
biographers. 

From Dublin, Biathews went, with a young wife, to Swansea, and thence to York, under the fa- 
mous and eccentric, but kind-hearted manager, Tate Wilkinson, the author of The Wandering 
Patentee, one of the most amusing theatrical books in print The whole of this portion of the Me- 
moirs is racy and agreeable in the extreme. Each chapter abounds with incident, and the descrip- 
tion of the various characters is of a masterly kind. Johnny Winter, the Yorkshire wardrobfr^ueiperr 
has often been portroyed, but never so happily as in the pages before us. For instance >— 



^All manner of spectacle was Johnny's particular dread and detestation, and Shakiqpoare's plays ' 
daased and confounded by him with all pieces requiring show, dress, and numbers. In fieict, all that 
gave him trouble, was certain to meet with Winter's hearty condemnation. Above all, he hated to 
look out dresses for the supernumeraries, whom he called BupemeedUases, without considering the 
propriety of such auxiliaries, or that "by opposing" ho could ** end them." He argued against and 
resisted their aid, in the most senseless, selfish manner he was master of; and when the night came, 
he would abuse the people and obstruct their preparatiens. Whenever the manager ordered the i^ 
▼ival of any of 8hak8peare*8 plays, (wliich gave him additional trouble from the number of dresses 
he had to select and prepare, not only for the actors, but the odious " surpemccdlcsscs,") his abhor« 
rence of them was proportioned to their processions, and he was almost frantic during John 
Kemble*8 engagement, when the play of ** Coriolanus" was revived. " T'hat John Kemble and 
Shakspcarc," Mr. Mathews heard him say, "have given me more trooble than all the other people 
in f world put together, and my spouse into t' bargain." He especially hated " Henry the Eigjith," 
and others of the historical plays that required numbers to be dressed ; and he set down eveiy 
dramatic piece to our immortal bard, which consisted of any thing like show, spectacle, and pro- 
cession. <* Well, John," said Mr. Mathews one day, in order to draw him out; "there is a grand 
piece coming out spick and span from London." — " What, < Blue Beard,' I reckon 1 £h ! it's aore 
of that fimd S hakgpea i e's stu£ I wiah lie was drowned i' f river Oim. I shall have no pitoe 
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wkile lie'* itlivis I we. What (ciih liia ' II«niy t' Eights' >iKt ' Ff>rD(ue.' uiil > Piuim,' and ■ Ri> 
bilwall CniHM,' uiul -CoiiulauuK,* uiil IiIh 'JuLhIbo,' aniliuch (•niii HlulT, IM heller it a gatlry iiU<*^ 
I'« miM. D — u the r-hafit nhj ilnrnii'l tw gM hi* bmui by tome lu>acHt Uuic.oi il bn muvi nrite 
[lU;*, '!■; oui't he wiitr 'cui wiiliout wi mon; folk m 'em^ ho nivcr think* of the- uooblo be ^>€* 
to t' poof Ulor* uid wudrube-kccpuib'' 

" WbEa one of the ■■ «upeme«dliif" apphti tn hiio (at ■ ilnm, he would throw pn* U him. ami 
CBfiy to Ok iCHluni — ■■I'Il'oic, Mr. Winlnv. fix iti* b ■Jm«, fur ■ hmmkl V — ~l^h! <i|[iku thM^ I 
coaid like tc giie Uieu a bit uf vpnige, aul mak' Ihco eat il, llmu iiuly, Mr binuul 1 Wky doa'l 
Ibae tlap at hoirif wi* thy iriCt anil balnu, alul not comn neglocting Iby faiuiiiiw* to daub ihj fun 
for a ahillinA a-iughL.*' 

Of Uia death of Mt. Mathnn' firtl wib, uul hia nairtagg with the wrunil. (the wtilcr nt hb 
Mumniia,) it la tiot now ouf ran lo ajwak. In the neii iiuinlici of the (iuntlstoiiB'* Macasiiia, wo 
intend ta give ourmiiul on ihai and other aattten; but iha length of thMaiiide wftmaualo bavaia, 
inaimiii^ lu wo ni^ (o prewiit our leaders with nitbet a bag but inost iimuwng aloiy about M»- 
thcwa' j 



THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR. 
■ Ma. MiTBlwa'a various povrja of dlJ^w tiaturnllj umpwd^hU friisnda into a alnng i(«MM 
of nilmioiii tlic eficle uiainst from them apaa olhere. Wp hail rctnmed to town, and itaided in 
OrpDt RuMcI] SUvrt 1 and as our only uimUd view was the gate uf the Brituh Muneum, whidi 
hotA out *iiidow<. my huabaail tnok oniry opporliimly of raniiing inay from it for a dayi and it 
bManHi a aort of fashion aniongnt a knut of Us male frionils, lo make partiei Ibr him W dx nEigh- 
boduNMl of London, wh«r« good cnicrlaiiuncni Sat nun and hent »iu to ba nut with. At (>■ 
ftnai MI or dphl of tlk«« wgnhics detenninnl to inaka a tnp of ^ouute. p«n]ir on • water ax* 
It ma al the time when tliv ftdteaimt inviailed about Fftdiitand of ^<paiii: and il wM 
', and nrraoigrd that Mr. Malhen ahouU travel on i)a* BunMon a the Sp«ni<fc Aiabaaw- 
Oer, Hia mtilt tllnrefure dhtpuaeil thenuehri in two carrioga. •■ Uia Bmltenry" digniiying ih* 
IU«niaat till they aniTeJ at Woolwich, the j^uoe dotincd fur itin fyn. holL lien Mr. Hill,* an«i 
of the {Mi^. aDdertaak the office of Intiapntar. and he spmdily nbiapeml lo ihe landlord the rank 
of the penH>na<(e be had &e honor to ■ntettain under hia rouC 1'he intrllignoer sfted likn a qiarit 
of alactricity, communieattug it* cfitct Ui the nholv ealabli>ifanw»l, and witinf it all in nwtioii. * 
tbn toBsn Uuw,-' Hia ExcoUeiny'' aaJUed forth nn foot with his siuti% in order to beholtl the wni 
of the |ilice. Ilia appoaranee in iliulf naa ver; utriking. vilhoul the i)nick-<|>mading knowladgn 
of hia nuik. He wai droaaad in a srmi frock-coiU, buttoned up tii his neck ; his botom, omuuentcd 
«hb a prafiuian of orders and riband* of einy sort, dosled the eurious ere of the otwT«rr. On 
hia bead Ue nore a Isr^ corked hal nith patriotio devieea afliud. such as " Vivt Fenlinanil/" 
Upon n riband of purjiln ground, in golden chamcterE : and " Hik Excdlem'y" ako wore a pair of 
green apectaclca. In the streets of Woolwich he nita folloWEtl and cheered by all die lillle boys in 
the naighborhood, to whom the eondeacendinf Amhaaaailnr Imwed in amiable humility. He went 
ilUalbe sbopa and bought diven Ihinga, apeaking volubly the jntzTin which his InUTpreler rendered 
into R;ood Enflliih. At lul, almost lo " Hia Eioellenry'a oonitemation, a communicatioit wu 
nude by the higher pawns of the place, that whale<rcr the " %sniHh Ambaaaador" deigned lo notica 
would he open to ■■ Hie EiccUency's" inspection the teal of the day, for which purpoae the workmen 
had rocaived otdiila not !» quit the spot at their mslanary hours of lelnabmcnt, but aoail his eom- 
narub ! This wus alarming. It was moie than " His Bicellency" reckoned npnn, and (i-arful waa 
the ihougbt of detoctioa under such a diBlingiushpd mark of attention. However, ibe Ambassador 
^rwioualy accepted the proBereU eihihtiion. and Tiewed all that was to be wen, with duo ahow of 
■UTpria» and coianiendatioii, faithfolly inietpreled to the oomptrollers of the wotka. Whni at hnt 
this ludicrous wene ended, the Amhasaadta and hia luite returned lo take tlicir ■- em at tb«r imi,'' 
wbate the prepvraliaa) were inide«l appalling. Every bit of plale tiisl couM be gM together, net 
only belonging to the houae, but, as they aflerwards liiamed, from Ibe nci^borhood, was diaplayid 
in gortfeoue array, to grace the vini of so distinguished a guesi. The lanitlnid and hia CunUy, 
hia serTiutta, were tricked out in all their beat attire, to wall upon tltc great aum, whom tliey were 
all dtawn out tc< greet upon hia return, nnirtesying and bobbing lo him -. all of which this high-bml 
man and illustrious GneiKnar acknowledged with a grace and condejcensioti (hat won all hearts. 
He lalknl uncnMiiigly, hut they could only dwell upon what his Interpreter was kind enough to 
tender intelligible. Now and then, indeed, a word of Englith would gratify their lortuint eara — 
•>Goode Englie'pepcl!" "Fine houre!" "Tanka!" and snch like comSta sweelfiied their labo- 
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•■ I cannot now recount half the abmirditica >■ Hia Excellency" eonunlttcd. or (hal were cMnmitlad 
I •■ His Excellency," whose averred bnbita diSWcd very strikingly &om tboae of the EngUah. Hia 
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Interpreter informed the landlord that, amongst other peculiarities, <* His Excelleney" required eveiy 
article of use in vast quantities ; hundreds of napkins, spoons, forks, plates ; in fieu^t, no man that had 
not lived in Spain could bo aware of such inordinate demands. The first view of his bedroom pre J 
eented to ** His Excellency" about twelve dozen towels, piled up upon a table by the side of the 
washing-stand, for his one night's use. The Ambassador orderiNl about him in his oum language, 
which was translated according to circumstances by his accomplished follower, whose inteipretation 
sometimes was enough to overset the gravity of any hidalgo, though it was curious to observe Aat 
every where, when only a solitary advantage was to be obtained, and that advantage was reserved 
for the great man, the Interpreter always felt under the necessity of explaining that <* His Ex- 
cellency" had a taste for inferior things, and preferred what, to an Englishman was objectionabley 
particularly in warm weather, namely, very small sleeping rooms, short and narrow beds, low pillows, 
etc. Things usually disdained by our higher ordefs were, in fact, matters of luxury in Spain : 
consequently the said Interpreter enjoyed the superior accommodation as a matter of duty which 
called upon him to appropriate the best of eveiy thing to himsel£ All this added to the amusement 
of the time, and laid up cause for future mirth. 

<* The next morning the farce was resumed, and the same mockeries repeated. <* His Exoellcncj^ 
breakfiokBted with the same ceremonies and results as at his previous day's dinner, preferring tha 
stale bread, and resigning the new to his Interpreter, etc. Thus *< perked up, in a glittering sorrow,'' 
he was not sorry, with all his love of <* fun," to see preparations for a removal, which at length todc 
place amid a crowd, assembled to see << His ExceUency" depart, and which cheered him as he droive 
ofL 

** The water excursion followed, and a small fishing smack was hired for the purpose of a saiL 
The master of it, a simple, illiterate, fi«sh-water tar, was duly impressed with the honor bestowed 
on his little craft by the noble freight it carried, and was all deference and delight The Ambasssr- 
dor, feigning to suppose this little diity-faced fellow a naval hero, expressed great respect and aflfec- 
tion for the noble " British Capitaine," while he directed his Interpreter to inform him that he 
should boast of his acquaintance to Ferdinand, and predispose the whole of the Spanish nation in 
his favor. The old man shed tears of gratification at all this, and ** His Excellency" would not 
sufier his favorite the ** Capitaine" to move from his side. Refreshments had been carried on board, 
and amongst these a can, said to contain a quantity of lamp-oil, for " His Excellency's" exclusive 
drinking. Every thing was done to excite surprise in the little master of the boat that could be 
devised at the moment One thing I well remember. A piece of an apple had been cut into the 
form of a candle-end, and a bit of scraped almond completed the deception. The Ambassador, hap- 
pening to drop his tooth-pick in a dudiy comer of the boat, demanded a light from his Interpreter, 
who presented him with the above preparation in a luminous state ; and " His Excellency" having 
searched for the tooth-pick and found it, blew out the candle, and after a minute's pause of hesitation 
where to place it, put it into his mouth with unconcern, and ate the whole of it ! The ** Capitaine'' 
lodLed wonder and disgust at this, and more especially when " His Excellency," expressing a desire 
for some lamp-oil to wash it down, a glass full of yellow liquid was poured out, supposed to be what 
he asked for ; and he swallowed it apparently with much rcUsh. The master's chest absolutely 
heaved at this fimshing proof of a depraved taste. However the time came when the Ambassador and 
suite wished to land at their dining-place, and it was agreed that the master should wait to take 
them back to Woolwich, where the carriages were left, to convey them to town. " His Excellency," 
however, had had enough of his empty dignity, and hungered for the solid advantages of a conmion 
man, of which it was the fancy of his Interpreter to stint him, while he wanted language to assert 
his rights and wishes. It was accordingly resolved that he should resign his honors, resume Us 
mother-tongue, and leave his title behind him. Doffing his spectacles and medals, and exchanging 
his green for a blue coat — in fact, becoming himself, he re-entered the boat as a stranger, who de- 
sired to be taken to Woolwich ; and, as it was understood by the master that his noble patron, the 
Ambassador, was not to return, he asked leave of the party to admit the gentleman applying. On 
the voyage back, it may be guessed that not much else was talked of on board but ** the Spanidi 
Ambassador i" and as the stranger expressed an interest in the particulars of <* His Excellency's'* 
trip, the master undertook the relation. This was by far the better part of the whole affidr; for the 
vanity of the poor little man induced such exaggerations of hb intimacy and favor with his noUe 
friend, that my husband was inwardly convulsed while he listened to the account He described 
** His Excellency" as a <* wery personable man— not what in Hcngland we should call 'ansome, 
but wery personable, and the haffablest cretor I ever seed in my life ! Why, sir, he treated me 
more like a brother than any think else : called me Captain, and promised to mention me kindly in 
Spain, and offered to interdoos me to King Ferdinand! (But I couldn't bear to live with such 
nasty devils !) What a happetite he had too ! I couldn't live with Spaniards, I'm sure, if they all 
eat like ' His Excellency.' He made me quite sick, old as I am, with bis dirty Spanish ways. Why, 
if you'll believe me, he swallowed at one draught a whole quart of lamp ik, and eat up a large tafly 
candle at a mouthful ! I seed him with my own eyes, or I wouldn't have believed it I seed it all 
go down his Spanish throat ! Fve been wery much puizled, though, to think whatever he did ynSStk 
the weft.'" 
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StaiUHea of French Periodical Literatured — ^The number of authors, poets, dramatists, journal- 
ists, and literary characters of all descriptions that throng in Paris is incalculable. They are found 
in the most miserable garrets, as well as in the gilded saloons of spacious hotels. Thousands and 
thousands of individuals depend for their daily bread on papers. Paris swarms with scribblers of 
indifierent merit, authoni of well-founded reputation, editors, stenographists, vaudovillists, translators, 
compilers and, correctors of works, correspondents of journals and periodicals, etc Literary her- 
mits are rare. Charles Nodicr and Ballanch are the only distinguished French writers who live in 
a secluded manner, and do not mingle in the circle of their liteiary brethren. 

If it be asked, how can so many votaries of the muses obtain employment and bread, the answer 
is, hundreds die of hunger, disappointment, blasted hopes, and defeated projects. There is, never- 
theless, immense scope in Paris for literary occupation. The Parisian press is the most extensive 
in the world. There are upwards of twenty-seven daily political journals, of which the circulation 
is considerable. We will mention a few instances, and cite the leading ones : — 



COPIES. 

Journal des Debate, 13,000 

Constitutionnel, 12,500 

Courier Franpais, - - 8,500 

Le Temps, 8,200 

Le Siecle, 7,000 

LaPresse, 7,000 

Gazette de France, 6,500 

National, 6,600 

Journal General de France, - - - - 4,500 



COPIIS. 

Quotidienne, 4,000 

Monitcur, 3,500 

Gazette des Tribunaux, 3,000 

Le Droit, 2,500 

Le Mcssager, --------- 2,600 

L*Impartial, 2,000 

Bon Sens, 2,000 

La France, 1,100 



Thb is the average daily diculation of the leading French newspapers. The periodical works 
are also numerous ; upwards of thirty-seven reviews, pamphlets, and brochures, issue monthly from 
ihe press, viz : — La Revue Britannique, La Revue du Nord, Le Grand Livre, Le Panorama de Lon- 
dres, Le Journal des Haras (sporting magazine), etc. are amongst the principal. 

The weekly periodicals are — La Revue de Paris, La Revue des Deux Mondes, Chronique de Pa- 
ris, La France Litteraire, L'Honmie de Lettres, La Revue Africaine, La Revue des Colonies, L'Ac- 
tioimaire, etc All these magazines resemble the EngUsh monthly publications in size and in mat- 
ter. There arc, moreover, seventy-seven newspapers published once or twice, some even three 
times, every week. 

The literary papers are called Le Voleur and Le Cabinet de Lecture, each appearing six times a 
month. Then there are journals and magazines for particular subjects, such as for the theatres, the 
fashions, conmieTce, trade, advertisements, fashionable information, pubUc works, scientific matters, 
etc Each literary society in Paris has its periodical Le Journal Statistique circulates 13,000 
numbers monthly. 

The Heal Animal Magnetismd — ^The scientific journals of Europe assure the world that Dr. Far- 
raday has succeeded in obtaining an electrical spark from the gymnottu ekdrictu; a specimen of 
this electrical eel having been imported from South America for the purpose of experiment A 
large body of learned men witnessed the successful results of the doctoi^s essay at the Adelaide 
Gallery, in London. This is the first'instance known of eliciting a spark from the galvanic battery 
of an electrical eel, although thousands have felt the power of the fish to impart a violent and be- 
numbing shock. 



The Asteroids, or Falling Stars of Novemberd — Although we have this year experienced a dis- 
appointment in the non-recurrence of the meteoric phenomena, known throughout America as the 
** flight of stars," which, heretofore, has occurred for several years on the morning of the 14th of 
November, it seems that in England the visitation has been punctual, and the various publications 
■peak of its appearance in terms of wonder and delight From the following description, extracted 
from a London publication, we have a right to suppose that the celestial display was assisted by the 
evolutioni of a vivid Aurora Borealis ; an accompaniment denied to the American flight, althougji 
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the difierexice in the latitude is materiallj in favor of the United States for the appearance of theso 
polar lights : — 

** One of the most splendid specimens of the * falling stars' and other meteoric phenomena that 
have ever been observed by the inhabitants of the metropolis, was observed on Wednesday morning 
at an early hour, and attracted considerable curiosity. For some tin^ it appeared as if produced by 
an alarming conflagration — ^in fact, several Fire Brigade-engines were turned out, and for upwards 
of two hours were traversing the metropolis in search of the supposed fire. The men belonging to 
the Society for the Protection of Life from Fire, with their cumbersome * fire-escapes/ were running 
about in all directions ; as also parties of the metropolitan police. The time when the phenomenon 
has been observed during the last six or seven yeais past has been in the interval extending from 
the 12th to the 16th of the present month. The same phenomemm has been obeervied predaely at 
the same time in Germany, Russia, Australasia, and America. 

" In consequence of the periodical accuracy of this meteoric visit, p t ep u r a t iopi hsfe been for 
0ome months back in active operation to make more accurate obwnratioBs, and we are giteo to 
derrtand that the principal observatories in England were put into reqnisHiofi. During the 
ci the meteoric phenomenon on Wednesday, the atmosphere waa remarkably den', and the 
flhone with unnsual brightness, the air was frosty, with a sharp breeie from the east.- It begwi ft 
quarter before two, and the first object that attracted the attention of the obserrers wereaefural atets 
of an ordinary size shooting frt>m their original qpota, and fiUUng apparently to the earth, when it 
appeared that they exploded, for immediately afrerwaids the horizon was brilliantly illuminated hy 
a vivid light : this, in the space of ten minutes or leas, disappeared, but another light of a meet 
qplendid description rose from the same quarter, and gradually expended over the entire hemi^pheie. 
At intervals immense masses of crimson vapor appeared, intermingled with branches of sihreiy co- 
ruscations, which at times formed a rich and variegated canopy, covering the entire expanse frtnn 
the east to the western hemisphere, presenting a most gorgeous spectacle. Towaids four o'clock 
the phenomenon became very faint, but the bright colunms of light radiating from it retained ihdat 
splendor till half-past four, when it disappeared.*' 

The phenomenon, when viewed from a high elevation, was most magnificent ; the whole of the 
metropolis was illuminated, and also the country. In the Arctic regions the lights appear to pe^ 
Section, particularly during the solstice. In England, accoiding to various writers, the extremitieB 
of these lights are to be seen, so that in comparison the inhabitants of England have but a finnt 
sight of tlieir splendor, and their motions, according to the state of the atmosphere, often assume 
the color of bloud. In Liln^ria, there is one species of these atmospheric phenomena which regu- 
larly appears between the west and north, like a luminous rainbow, edged with gold and silver co- 
lors. Beneath the arch is a darkness through which the stars appear with some brilliancy. This 
species is thought by the natives to be the forerunner of storms. There are other kinds wldch strike 
the beholders with horror, for they crackle, sparkle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and are more like 
the firing of a rocket Every animal b struck with terror ; even the dogs of the hunters are aeiMd 
with such dread, that they will fall on the ground, and become inunovable till it is over. 



Van Amhurghf venut Humbug, — ^This celebrated beast-tamer, who has lately diarraed all Eng- 
land, has had iis life taken ; two individuals have been caught in the fact, and their misdeeds pub- 
lished to the world. The offenders are — Washingtoi\ Warren, of New York, and a certain Mister 
Ephraim Watts, formerly of New England, but now of old London. This worthy's perpetration 
we have seen, and laughed heartily at the choice specimen of biography put forth to die admiring 
cockneys by tins expatriated Yankee. The preface is one of the most finished chapters of egoliwi 
and foolery ever penned. There is much about Mister Ephy Watts, the author, but veiy BUle 
about Van Amburgh, the beastptamer, who personal appearance is thus described i— 

" His body is rather steep looking. He has hard straight hip bones ; shows noparticuhr eakfei 
bulging out of the lega^ and is altogether much of the same size up and down/" 

At page 1.5, speaking of Olympiads dream. Mister Ephy Watts says — ^ The whole account may 
be read in Pausaxias, one of the finest writers America ever raised,** To which extraordinary 
assertion, a footnote is appended — " I mean in translation." A wild boar is described as '< a huge 
and ugly animal rather in years, but nevertheless as strong as he was huge, huge as he was u^y, 
and stuffed full of all manner of vicious and piratical qualities." A rhinoceros is termed " a chm- 
niudinaeious brute !" At page 41, the writer breaks off in the midst of a romantic detail to assure 
his readers that the hero. Van Amburgh, highly praises the rifies on sale at Ephy Watts's stoie. 

Besides various other momentous information, we are told that Victoria, the maiden queen of 
England, was so delighted with Van Amburgh, that she visited him incog, at his lodgings, and of- 
fered to confer upon him a private order of knighthood. Now, as Sam Weller says, this is cutting 
it a ketle too fiit ! What is a private order of knighthood 1 It would bother the Herald's coIlegB 
to explain this sentence. And how could her most gracious majesty visit the brute-tamer incog,, if 
she oflered to knight him — an honor proceeding only firom royalty 1 Nevertheless, queen Vie had 
a right to do the genteel thing to the menagerie man, as a return for the attentione paid Id Daif 
Burke by the CongreHmen at Washington. 
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Tex recent death of this accomplished poet, has cast a gloom upon the literaiy world ; she fell a 
victim to the horrible climate of Sierra Leone, a British colony in the western part of Guinea, on 
the coast of Africa. Miss Landon ^ad but recently given her hand in marriage to Mr. M'c Lean, 
and on his appointment to the Governorship of Sierra Leone, the young wife accompanied the hu»> 
band of her choice in his voyage across the Atlantic The blast of death struck her as soon as she 
reached the port of destination. 

The following notice, from the pen of Mr. 8. C. Hall, the editOT of the << Book of Gems," and 
huidMind of the talented novelist, contains the only available information respecting her worldly ca» 
reer, with a judicious criticism on the nature of her poetic lucubrations. But Miss Landon, having 
earned for herself a deathless fiune in the fiowexy paths of Parnassus, entered the field to contend 
with the great novelists of the day, and fought the good fight with such exceeding skill that her 
prose productions enjoy an equal share of public favor with the poems of ** The Improwisatrice," 
and « The Golden Violet." 

Ljititia Elizabeth Lahdok, was bom in Hans Place, London. She is of the old HerefoniU 
shire family, of Tedstone-Delamere. Her fother was, originally, intended for the navy ; and sailed 
his first voyage as a midshipman, with his relative. Admiral Bowyer : he afterwards became a part> 
ner with Mr. Adair, the well known army agent, but died while his daughter was very young. Her 
uncle, the Rev. Dr. Landon, is Head of Worcester College, and Dean of Exeter. As we have heard 
her say, she cannot remember the time when composition — in some shape or other — ^was not a ha- 
bit She used in her earliest childhood to invent long stories, and repeat them to her brother ; these 
soon took a metrical form, and she frequently walked about the grounds of Trevor Park, and lay 
awake half the night, reciting her verses aloud. The realities of life began with her at a very early 
period. Her fitfher's altered circumstances induced her to direct her mind to publication ; and some 
of her poems were transmitted to the Editor of ** the Literary Gazette," — ^the first and most constant 
of all h(.r litoaiy friends. He eould scarcely believe they were written by the child who was in- 
troduced to him. *< The Improwisatrice" soon afterwards appeared, and obtained for her that repa 
tation, to which every succeeding year has largely contributed. 

In penNm Wm Landon is small, and delicately framed ; her form is exquidtsly moulded ; and 
her countsnaitee is so full of expresnon, that, dihough her features are by no meana regular, die 
must be co w i d s w id handsema. Her oonvenation ii brilliant, and abounds in wit LikemoiAper- 
yoL, nr^— jro. in. v 
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«oii8 of genius, her Bpirits are either too high or too low ; and those who have leen her onlj during 
ber moments of joyousness, imagine that the sadness which too generally pervades her writings, is 
all unreal — 

Blame not her mirth who was sad yesteiday, 
And may be sad to-morrow. 

One of her prose tales records the history of her childhood. It is but a gloomy on&-— and she 
treats it as the shadow of her after life. In a communication before us, she says, ** I write poetij 
with far more ease than I do prose, and with hi greater rapidity. In prose, I often stop and hesi- 
tate for a word, — in poetry, never. Poetry always carries me out of myself; I forget every thing in 
the world but the subject which has interested my imagination. It is die most subtle and insinuat- 
ing of pleasures, — but, like all pleasures, it is dearly bought It is always succeeded by extreme 
depression of spirits, and an overflowing sense of bodily fatigue. Mine has been a sucoessful ca- 
reer ; and I hope I am earnestly grateful for the encouragement I have received, and the friends I 
have made— but my life has convinced me that a public career must be a painful one to a woman. 
The envy and the notoriety cany with them a bitterness which predominates over the praise." It 
has perhaps been her lot to encounter those best of friends — enemies— on her path through an 
eventful life ; but she has the aifection, as well as the admiration, of many ; and her own generous 
.and ardent zeal in forwarding the interests of those she regards, has not always been met with in- 
^Ufifercnce or ingratitude. 

Miss Landon has been nearly all her life a resident in London. Her poetry, therefore, dweDe 
tipon more humble passions, desires, and enjoyments — the themes and persons that history has ren- 
•dered sacred — the glorious chivalries of gone-by ages, and the ruins of nations, — than upon the 
gentler topics, objects, and characters which Uiose who live in the countxy cheiish, venerate, and 
love. It is to be lamented, that her intimacy with Natuie has been so limited and constrained, and 
that the scope of her genius has been therefore narrowed. The sources of her fame have, however, 
been numerous and productive ; and her poems have obtained a popularity scarcely second to diat 
«f any British writer. She not only obtained a reputation — she has sustained it : it is acknow- 
ledged and appreciated wherever the English lang^uage is understood. When she quitted the leas 
substantial topics in which her early youth delighted, for themes more worthy of the Muse, she 
proved the strength of her mind, as well as the richness of her fancy ; and her latter productions 
arc unquestionably her best. The extent of her labor is absolutely startling. A large proportion 
of her poems remain scatteied through various periodical works : — we beUeve, if collected, they 
would fprm a greater number of volumes than those already published ; and ha writings in prose 
are records of her industry, no less than of her genius. 

Miss Landon, whose productions were originally given to the world under the signature of her 
initials, L. E. L., has indeed been a \oluminous writer. When we look at the catalogue of her 
worics, in prose and verse, we are compelled to vent our regret at the sudden prostration of our 
hopes of the firuits of the matured and ripened mind, which had already given forth such glorious 
blossoms. Her novels are— France«ca Carrara, Romance and Reality, Ethell ChurcfdU, or the 
T\vo Bridesj a collection of Tales for the Young called Traits and Truds of Early Lift, and the 
whole of the prose and poetry of the most popular of the London Annuals, The Book of Beauty^ 
Her principal poems are— TAe Lnprowisatriee, The jyoubadour. The Venetian Bracelet, The Loti 
JPleiadj A History of the Lyre, The Ancestress, Poetical Portraits, The Golden Violet, Ermna, 
The Vow of the Peacock, and a poetical Annual entitled The Easter Gift, Besides the manj 
poems and metrical tales contained in the above works, her miscellaneous and fugitive pieces em* 
brace a list of several hundred poems. 

Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, have published an elegant collection of the whole of 
Mss Landon's works, in two volumes, large octavo. From one of her fugitive pieces, ^ The Church- 
yard," we extract (he following painfully apposite quotation : — 



There is a name upon the stone — 

Alas ! and can it be the same — 
The young, the lovely, and the loved? 

It is too soon to heax thy name. 
Too soon ! — O no, 'tb best to die 

Ere all of life save breath is fled: 
Why live when feelings, friends, and hopes, 

Have long been numbered with the deadi 

But thou, thy heart and cheek were bright — 
No check, no soil had either knovm ; 

The angel natures of yon sky| 
Will only be to thee thine own. 



Thou knew'st no rainbow hopes that weep 
Themselves away to deeper shade ; 

Nor Love, whose very happiness 
Should make the wakening heart afraid. 

The green leaves e*en in spring they fall. 

The tears the stars at midnight weep. 
The dewy wild-flowers — such as these 

Are fitting mourners o*er thy sleep. 
For human tears are lava-drops, 

That scorch and wither as they flow; 
Then let them flow from those who live^' 

And not for those who sleep below. 
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A MAN ABOTT TOWN. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Wni.i m; dear iniunm> hcanl of llie trcalmDiit of her diirling, ibe whb rtn brin^g a 
agwnit ihc (clitwlnuBtcr, or cbo for tonring bis cjth out, (nhm, deu soul, ahe nould not hate to 
tke eyet onl of a Abb, hail it been hor own injurr.} uid, at the very leut, for huvitifc m<! r 
from thi> •cliDol whtip I hsil Ikmii m shimefuliy treiit«>l. But papa nsa stem foi ancp. Uld Ti 
tluit I lud beiin servnl quite right, dMloitd ih&t I iihauM not lie remoted from the achool; and « 
old 8wisbtail n bmce of phcuuita for what he called hia luiidnKB to mc. Of iheie, ihe old genlll 
nun invited mo to partake, and huuIb a very queer speech at dinnei, is he was cutting them a 
about the exceUrture of my puvntii, and his own dHerminalion to tie kiruier still to me, if ever 1 

tured on mch praclicei again ; to I ww obliged to give up m; old tnide of tending, for the i 

declared that any boy who boiron^ ihould be fiogged, and any one who faid iihould he flogged 
tmca SB much. There was no etanding against such a protiibilion on tUa, and jny Utile commotes 
WBB ruined. 

I wu not veiy high in the Khool : not having been able lo gel farther than that dreadful Propria 
guie maribut in the Latin gnunmai, of irluch, though I tiave it by heart even now, t norer could 
undeTBland a syllable — but. on account of my aae, my age, and the piayera of my molbor, was 
alloived lo tuv« the privilege of the bigger boys, and on holidays to walli atwul in the town ; great 
dandies wu wr.re. Iiio, when wD thus went out. I recollect my conlumc very well — a lliunder'BDd- 
lightoing ikiat, * white walitcoat embroidereJ noally at the pocHcta, a lace frill, a pair of kneo-breochca^, 
and elegant wbitc cotton or ailk ilodungB. This did very weB^'but atill I waa diuatiafiod, I wanlod ■ 
a pair of top boeU, Three boys in (he achool had booU — I wan mod lo have ibem too. I 

But my pspn, when I wrote lo him, would not hear of it; and three pounds, the price of a pan>' I 
Wva too large a lum for my mother lo talu from the houaelcee^Hiig, or for me lo pay, in (he prcoent 
impoverialied state of my ezchrquei ; but the deure for (be tiooU woa ao strong, that havn them I 
mlun at any rate. 

There waa a Gcnaan boatmalier nho had just net up in our town in thooe days, who afterwards 
made hit fortune in London ; I determined to have the boots from him, and did not devpair befors 
the end of a year or two. either (o leave tbe nchool, when I should not nund bis dunning mo, or to 
screw the money from mamma, and so pay him. 

So I called upon this man — StifTelkind van hia name— and be took my meoauro for a pair. 

" You are a very yong gentleman to wear dop boots," uid thu shoemaker. 

•' t aappoae, lellow." says I, •' Itxt ia my Iniaiiiew and not youm ; either mallD Ibe l>oo(s or no(- 
but when you speak lo a man of rank, speak reapeetfuUy ;" and I poured out a number of OBlb 
in order (n impms tiim with a notion of my respectability. 

They had &\r deured effect. — ■■ Stay.sare," says be, " I have a nice litlel pair of dop hoota dat t_ I 
link wiil jost do for you," and he produced, sure enough, the most elegant (Jungs I ever aaw*.' 
" Day were made," said tie, " for do Honorable Mr. Stiflhey, of de Guards, but were too saolL" 

•■ Ah, indeed I" said I, ■■ StiSitey it a relation of mine ; and what, you scoundrel, will you h 
the impudence (o aik for these diingal" 

He replied, " Four guineas." 

*' Well," said I, " they are confoundedly dear, but, as you will have a long lime to wait for y 
', why, I shall have my revenge-, yon ace." Tbe man looked alarmed, and began a spoechi 

" 8ar«, I cannot let dem go vidoul" — Init a liright lliought struck me, and I interrupted — " flirt. J 
don't sir'me — Fit take the Iwots, fellow, and, liark ye, when you speak to a nobleman, don't oay— • 

" A hundert lousand perdooni, my lott," says he ; " if I had known you were a lorl, I rood neti 
haTe colled you— saie. Vat name ihall I put down ia my books t" 
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** Name I—oh ! why — Lord Corstwallib, to be gare," said I, as I walked off in tlie boots. 
** And vat shall I do vid my lort's shoes V 

** Keep them until I send for them," naid I; and, giving him a patronizing bow, I walked out of 
the shop, as the German tied up my shoes in a paper. 

This story I would not have told, but that my whole life turned upon these accuraed boots. I 
walked back to school as proud as a peacock, and easily succeeded in satisfying the boys as to tll0 
manner in which I came by my new ornaments. 

Well, one fatal Monday morning, the blackest of all black-Mondays that ever I knew- 
wero all of un playing between school-hours — I saw a posse of boys round a stranger, who 
to be looking out for one of us — a sudden trembling seized me — I knew it was Stiffelkind : what 
had broup:ht him here ! He talked loud, and seemed angry — so I rushed into the school-room, *»«< 
burying my head between my hands, began reading for dear life. 

" I vant Lort Comvallis ;" said the horrid boot maker. ** His lortship belongs, I know, to dis hO" 
norable school, for I saw him vid de boys at rhnrrh, yesterday.*' 

" Lord who 1 

" Vy, Lort Comvallis to be sure — a very fat yong nobleman, vid red hair, he squints a little, and 
svears dreadfully." 

« There's no Lord Comvallis here," said one — and there was a pause. 

«« Stop! I have it;" says thai odious Banting, " Zt must be Stubha/" and "Stobbs! QHMm V 
eway one cried oat, while I was to busy at my book aa not to bear a word. 

At last, two of the biggest chaps mshed into the school-room, and seizing each an aim^ na 
into the piay-growid— 4x>lt up against the shoemaker. 

" Dis is my man— I beg your lortship's pankm," says he, <* I have brought yoor kutdup'a 
which you left se c , dey have been in dis paxoel c^er sinee you vent avay in my boots." 

*< Shoes, fellow !" says I, " I never saw your faca before ;" for I knew there was nothing te it 
but brazening it out *^ Upon the honor of a gentleman," said I, taming round to tha boya tbay 
hesitated ; and if the trick had turned in my &vor, fifty of tham would have' seized hoU of 
kind, and drubbed him soundly. 

« Stop !" says Bunting, (hang him!) *^ let's see the sboea— if they fit him, why, liiCB, tha 
bier's right ;" — ^they did fit me, and not only that, but the name of STUBBS was written in 
at full length. 

** Yat !" said 8tifi[elkind, <* is he not a lort ? so help me himmcl, I never did vonoe tiidt of looking 
at de shoos, which have been lying, ever since, in dis piece of brown paper ;" and then galheiBig 
anger as he went on, thunderml out so much of his abuse ol mo, in his (jerman-Engiirii, liiaft tiw 
boys roared with laughter. Swishtail came in in the midst of the disturbance, and asked what th« 
noise meant 

<* It's only Lord Comwallis, sir," said the boys, « battling vrith his shoemaker aboul tha poee-oC 
a pair of top-boots." 

^ O, sir," said I, *' it was only in fun that I called myself Lord Comwallis." 

** In fun ! — Whore are the boots? And you, sir, give me your bill. "Lord Comwallis to 
Stiflelkind, for a pair of boots — four guineas." 

** You have been fool enough, sir," says the doctor, looking very stern, " to let tins boy i 
upon you as a lord ; and knave enough to charge him double the value of the article you sold him. 
Take back the boots, sir, I won't pay a penny of your bill ; nor can you get a penny. Aa fior joii^ 
sir, you miserable swindler and cheat, I shall not fiog you as I did before, but I dmH. send yao 
home ; you are not fit to be the companion of honest boys." 

** Suppose we duck him before he goes," piped out a very small voice : — the doctor grinnad signi- 
cantly, and left the school-room ; and the bo3rs knew by this they might have their will. They 
seized mc, and caniod me to the play-ground pump— 4hey pumped upon me until I waa hilfdaad, 
and the monster Stiffolkind stood looking on for the hal£4iour the operation lasted. 

I suppose the doctor, at last, thought I had pumping enough, for he rung the school-bell, and tha 
boys were obliged to leave me ; as I got out of the trough, Stiflelkind was alone with me. ^ Vally 
my lort," says he, ^ you have paid sometififf for dese boots, but not all ; by Jubider, you shaU newer 
hear de end of dem" And I didn't 

After this, as you may fancy, I left this disgusting estaWidiment, and lived for some time akmg 
with pa and mamma at home. My education was finished, at least mamma and I agreed that it 
was; and from boyhood until hoblMtdyhoyhoood, (which I take to be about the sixteenth year of the 
life of a young man, and may be likened to the month of April, when spring begins to bloom) firom 
fourteen until seventeen, I say, I remained at home, doing nothing, for which I have ever ainoe hnft 
a great taste, the idol of my mamma, who took part in all* ray qoarrela widi father, and used lagn- 
larly to rob tfie vreekly expenses in order to find me in pocket mon^. Poor soul ! many and maay 
is the guinea I have had from her in that ; and so she enabled me to cut a very pretty figure. 

Papa vras for having meat this time articled to a merduut^ or put toaoma paofcanon; bat Tnarnma 
and I agreed that I was bom to be a gantknan, and not a tiadaamanj and tha aonj waa. ih»anlgF 
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jitee Air mf. Bvriy hoily waa ■ aoMuv in ikow timn, foi the Fx'nch mn hod juM t««na. uid tbs 
tthale country wh (wimning wiih niiliria ngkneni*. - Wrll grii hini a (vmniiHioii in ■ nmrahtng 
MlilnKnl," B«J my *iH«r ; •> m we lun m dkuk; la purduMn him up, tw'll_^^ hU wny, I ta 
■wdauM;" anl pifin loDlccd at dip. witk ■ UdiI oT air of coliMMp*, ■■ morli 9s Ui mj t\r i«vJ>t»t 
wtMher I ahould tic wry eiw-r for «u»* • <M m«ii iw way of brtioing rajntlf, 

I wwh you RMiM hnve bvanl mnminii'ii acpmcfa, ntltrn he inlkrd so fonlty of my gnmg o 
figbt. ' Whit, mmI htm »1inm<! Mtum Ihe hurtiil, Itontd sfn — to be nnfkid, 
ilniwiMil, snd only \»ai fcr the jiurpo»e of fijchliiig ibr wickwl f>mchimn. — to W) wontiriEiJ. ■ 
p«»hup«kiek — kick — kiU*tl O, Thtpnu, ThonuMt wnuhl yciu munlnmi' nnti your bnj!" Thsiw 
WM ■ rngtiki wcne : htnrevrT, il tmelrd — sa il •hmn did — iu Riixhpr'ii gvllifig tli<i litiUCT. Hlid it 1 
MU iMtliid tint I ahouhl it" ">^ '^^ tmlttw. Anil vt^ notl the uulfivm u Jint hs liuulaome, •>&■ 
Ihe J»n)[Pt not hnlf » great. I don'l Uiink in ihc romm of my wholn military «prricnc» I tf^tuT 
faifht ■nythinit. rxrrpt ui ohi vronnn who bail tfav iln|i(ulencc to h<lhi out, ■' Utads lip. loMctl'^ 
Well, I joiniil lli(< Xorlh BungiyK. nnil wna fitijly touiirhcil into (hr tvothl. 

I waa not n buitbnne mm, I know ; but ibrti- •»■ immMkfng >bool me — Ihit wu 
fcr die girb always lauubnl whan they tnlkol tn nw. and ihe men. though Ihcy stlrcMil to eall OM 
■ poor lilllo rTealura, aqaintaym, knodi^kacoi, ml-hntil, and m on, wen evtilonily uuioyol by my 
flUfccM. for tiicy tiatn] tnc confiiundcdly. £vm u ihp pinKnt lime Hisy gi> on, though I ha«e given 
np^livairtini:. ral mil il. Bui in Ui» April of my ciistmcr, — tW i*. in Aiiixa Domini 1791, m 
•»— il «rai> a difiarvnt cunt uid hating mXhtng vtn to do, and being bent upon houering ny oon- 
ditiaii, I did nome very pretty tilings in thM way. But t WM not hat-hendnt and imprudent, like 
tame yvrnin ftJIowo. Don'l faney I lookad fin honuty ! PL* ! 1 wMii*! mieh a fijol. Not tea Uu. 
per i I don't earn ahont * bad tompn ; I oould break any woman'B hirsri in iwv yMn. What I 
wpntfd was to get on in tJie wothl. Of coursr, I didn't prrfrr an ugly woman, or n ahrewi ood. 
when the choiw ofliml. would onlainly pm op with a bandaom, good-humorad girl, wilb pleatj 
<ir tponey, ■■ any haiK^t man wouhl. 

Now, ttixe wen tiro loterably rich gird in our paru : Mim MsgdalHi OruMy, with twelve thtm* 
•and poanih, (and, to do her justicis. m plinn a giil ta nvRr I nw,) and Mian Maiy Waten, a fine, 
•all, plump, amiKng, peach-dieekrd. gatdrn-haiml, vrhitp-akinncil laa, with only wt). Mary 
Walvn lived with hn uncle, ihe Doctor, who had helped mo into the world, and who wa* ImaiBd 
with titis tinle orphan charfs rary aoan after. My molfacT. a> you have heard, mu lo fond of 
BatEi, and Bat« ao fond of little Mary, Hut both, at first, •fen almost ilway* in our house ; and 
I oaed lo call h^r my little wife, an soon aa I could spoek, and before t\\if could walk, almnn. It 
*■* beautiful to are ua. the ncighbon «id. 

Well, when her brnther, tht> lieutenant of an India ihip, nmo to lie mplain, and irtutdly gave 
Maiy five thauaaiu] pounds, when ahe waa about ten years old, and promind hci fin thouaand 
mare, there W3> a great talking, and bobbing, and (miling betwem the Dodor ami my pBienU, anil 
Mary ami I were left togelher more than e«r. and ah« waa told V> rail me her lillle biuhanil ; and 
aha did : and it waa conaidFred a actlled thing Ifom lliat day. Sbe wen, mally, amuaingly foml of 

Can any one call me mntEnary aftiv that! Thaugh Mim Cnitly had imbre ihounnd, awl 
Maty only ten, (live in ham!, and live in Ihe huah,) I aluek fiiithfaily to Mary. A> a natter of 
coune. Mias Crulty haled Mils Walera. The faW wju. Mary ha<l ill the rountij lUngling afiar bor, 
and not a boqI woold come to Magdalen, fiir all her £13,000. I uaiil to be attentive lo her, thou^ 
{aa tl'a nhnya uwful to tie) ; and Mary woaU iimieiimes tau^h and amncumea ciy, II my flining 
with Magdoleo. Thia I thought proper vary ipiiekly to check. " Muy." said I. " you ktimr that 
■y love Ibr you is diBntercatcd, — for I am fiuthful to you. though Mils Cnitly ia lirher than you. 
Don't (ty into a rage, then, because 1 pay her Btlenlioiis, when you know (hnl my heart and ray pro- 
miae are engaged to you." 

The bd i>, to bill a little bit of a aeoet there la nothing like hnvinf; two atiingii b yout bow. , 
- Wiio knows." Ihoiighl (, "Mary may die; and llwn mh.TC iirc my lilO.OOOV' Mo I uaod lo bo 
^trj kiod indfnl to Miaa Cmtty ; and vrell it waa that I was bo : for when I waa iwenly, and Mary 
eigblecn. Fm bleat if new* did nai arrive thai Uupiain Wntera. who waa conrini; hnnw In England 
with alt his money in rupen, hod been taken — ahip, tupeca, artf, and ell — by n t^reneb pritalecr I 
and Mary, inaiesd of £10.(100, hod only £G,dOO, making a difTeronce of no le« ihan £890 per 
annum betwitt her and Mica Cnitty. 

I had jDHl jiMned my regimenl (the Gtmou* North Bungay Pandblea. Colonel Ctaw oommand- 
inj,) wton tina news teaehnl me ; and you may fancy how a vnung man, in an expenaire regi- 
laiBl and men. having unifbima and nlut om to pay for, and a figure to no I in the world, felt at 
luaring aurh newa ! " My deareil Robert," wrote Miaa Walcm, " will deplore my ileai lirother'a 
loaa; but not. I am sure, the monny nhirh that kind and genemnc aoul bad promiaei! mo. I have 
xai five thoiuand poumla, and with this and your ovm liltio foilime, (I had £1.000 In the fl' 
eenla.1) we idiail be aa happy and cnnlrtttnl aa powihlr," 

Happy and conUotBd'. indeed! Didn't I know how my father roi on with hia £300 a-yeai 
hmv it waa all he could do out of it lo «U o kui^dtait a^yaar lo my oairow iocomc. and live \iitti- 
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«elf! My XDind was made up. I inatanUy mcnmted the coech, and flew to oar Tillage, to Mr. Grot* 
iy'B of course. It was next door to Doctor Bates's ; but I had no business there, 

I found Miss Magdalen in the garden. ** Heavens, Mr. Stubbs !" said she, as in my new untfemr 
I appeared before her, " I reaUy did never — such a hmdaonie officer — expect to see you ;" and die 
made as if she would blush, and began to tremble violently. I led her to a garden seat I seixed 
her hand — it was not withdrawn. I pressed it; — ^I thought the pressure was returned. I flung 
myself on my knees, and then I poured into her ear a little speech I had made on the top of the 
coach. <* Divine Miss Crutty," said I; " idol of my soul ! It was but to catch one glimpse of you 
that I passed through the g^ardcn. I never intended to breathe the secret passion (oh, no! of coorae 
not) which was wearing my life away. You know my unfortunate pre-engagemcnt« — ^it is broken, 
and/or ever ! I am free ; — free, but to be your slave, — ^your humblest, fondest, truest aUve;*' and 

00 on. 

« O, Mr, Stubbs," said she, as I imprinted a kiss upon her cheek, *< I can't refuse you ; but I fear 
you are a sad, naughty man." 

Absorbed in the delicious reverie which was caused by the dear creature's confusion, we were 
both silent for a while, and should have remained so for hours, perhaps, so lost were we in hfl|ipi- 
ness, had I not been suddenly roused by a voice exclaiming from behind us, 

«< BtnCi eryy Mary ; he is a swindling, sneaking scoundrel, tend you are well rid of khn /** 

I turned round! O, heaven ! there stood Mary, weeping on Doctor Bates's arm, wlule that miae- 
lable apothecary was looking at me with the utmost, scorn. The gardener who had let me in had 
told them of my arrival, and now stood grinning behind them. ** Imperence !" was my Magdalen** 
only exclamation, as she flounced by with the utmost self-possession, while I, glancing daggen, at 
the spies, followed her. We retired to the parlor, where she repeated to mo the strongest aasanmoM 
of her love. 

Young, gay, fsLscinating, and an ensign — I had completely won the heart of my Magdalen; and 
as for Miss Waters and her nasty uncle the doctor, there was a complete split between us, as yea 
may fimcy ; miss pretending, forsooth, that she was glad I had broken ofi* the match, though die 
would have given her eyes, the little minx, to have had it on again. But this was out of the ques- 
tion. My father, who had all sorts of queer notions, said I had acted like a rascal in the bttwie«;: 
my mother took my part, in course, and declared I acted rightly, as I always did : and I got lesva 
<of absence from the regiment in order to press my beloved Mu^dalen to marry me out of hand— 
lowing, from reading and experience, the extraordinary mutability of human afiairs. 

Besides, as the dear girl was seventeen years older than myself, and as bad in health as die was in 
temper, how was I to know that the grim king of terrors might not carry her ofi* before she became 
minel With the tenderest warmth, then, and most delicate ardor, I continued to press my suit. 
The happy day was fixed — the ever memorable 10th of May, 1792; the wedding clothes were or- 
dered; and, to make things secure, I penned a little paragraph for the county paper to this efiect: — 

« Marriage in High Life. We understand that Ensign Stubbs, of the North Bungay Fenci- 
Ues, and son of Thomas Stubbs, of Slofiemsquibble, Esquire, is about to lead to the hymeneal altar, 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of Solomon Crutty, Esquire, of the same place. A £9rtune 
of twenty thousand pounds is, we hear, the lady's portion. * None but the brave deserve the fair.' " 

« Have you informed your relatives, my beloved," said I to Magdalen one day, after sending tlie 
ebove notice, <* will any of them attend at our marriage 1" 

** Uncle Sam will, I dare say," said Miss Crutty, ** dear mamma's brother." 

« And who was your dear mamma," said I, for Miss Crutty's respected parent had been long once 
dead, and I never heard her name mentioned in the family. 

Magdalen blushed, and cast down her eyes to the ground : ** Mamma was a foreigner," at last 
ahe said. 

** And of what country 1" 

« A German; papa married her when she was very young: she was not of a very good fiunily,"' 
said Miss Crutty, hesitating. 

** And what care I for &mily, my love," said I, tenderly kissing the knuckles of the hand whidk 

1 held, <* she must have been an angel who gave birth to you." 

*' She was a shoemaker's daughter." 

A German shoemaker ! hang 'em, thought I, I have had enough of them, and so I bn^e up this 
conversation, which did not somehow please me. 

Well, the day was drawing near: the clothes were ordered ; the harms were read. My dear rtiamme 
bad built a cake about the size of a washing-tub : and I was only waiting for a week to pass to put 
me in possession of twelve thousand poundiB in the five per cents., heaven bless 'em ! Little did I 
l[now the storm that was brewing, and the disappointment which was to fall upon a young man 
who really did his best to get a fortune. 

<• O, Robert," says my Magdalen to mo, two days before the match was to come off', *< I have«iie& 
e kind letter from xmcle Sam, in London. I wrote to him as you widied. He says that he ie 
coming down to-morrow; that he has heard of you often, and knows your character very well, and 
that he has got a very handsome present for us ! What can it be, I wonder 1" 
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<* Is he rich, my sours adored 1" says I. 

'< He is a bachelor with a fine trade, and nobody to leave his money to." 

« His present can't be less than a thousand pounds," says I. 

** Or, perhaps, a silver tea-set, and some comer dishes," says she. 

But we could not agree to this, it was too little— too mean for a man of her uncle's wealth : and 
we both determined it must be the thousand pounds. 

** Dear, good uncle ! he's to be here by the coach," says Magdalen. " Let us ask a little party to 
meet him." And so we did, and so they came. My father and mother, old Crutty in his best wig, 
and the parson who was to marry us next day. The coach was to come in at six. And there was- 
the tea-table, and there was the punch-bowl, and every body ready and smiling to receive our dear 
imde from London. 

Six o'clock came, and the coach, and the man from the Green Dragon with a portmanteau, and a 
fat old gentleman walking behind, of whom I just caught a glimpse— a venerable old gentleman — 
I thought I'd seen him before. 

Then there was a ring at the bell ; then a scuffling and bumping at the passage : then old Crutty 
rushed out, and a great laugKing and talking, and ** How are you ?" and so on, was heard at the 
door; and then the parlor-door was Hung open, and Crutty cried out with a loud voice, 

« Good people all! my brother-in-law, Mr. STIFFELKIND !" 

Mr, StiffeOcind! — I trembled as I heard the name ! 

Miss Crutty kissed him ; mamma made him a curtsey, and papa made him a bow; and Doctor 
Snorter, the parson, seized his hand and shook it most warmly, then came my turn ! 

** Vat," says he, " it is my dear goot yong fiend from Doctor Schvis'hentail's ! is dis the yongr 
gentleman's honorable moderl (mamma smiled, and made a curtsey,) and dis his fader! Sare and 
madam, you should be broud of soch a sonn. And you, my niece, if you have him for a husband 
you vill be locky, dat is all. Yat dink you, broder Crotty, and Madame Stobbs, I ave made your 
sonn's boots, ha ! ha !" 

My mamma laughed, and said, <« I did not know it, but I am sure, sir, he has as pretty a leg far 
boot as any in the whole county." 

Old Stififelkind roai:^ louder. <• A very nice leg, ma'am, and a very aheap booty too / Vat, you 
did not know I make his boots! Perhaps you did not know somting else, too— p'raps yon did not 
know (and here the monster clapped his hand on the table, and made the punch-ladle tremble in 
the bowl,) p'raps you did not know as dat yong man, dat Stobbs, dat sneaking, baltry, sqointiBg^ 
fellow, is as vicked to he is ogly. Ho hot a pair of boots from me, and never paid for dem. Dat i» 
noting, nobody never pays, but he hot a pair of boots, and, called himself Lord ComvaBiB. 
And I was fool enough to believe him vonce. But look you, niece Magdalen, I ave got five tousand 
pounds ; if you marry him, I vill not gif yon a benny ; but look you, what I will gif you, I bso- 
mised you a bresent, and I vill give you niiSE !" 

And the old monster produced those t&rt boots which Swishtail had made him take back. 

I didnH marry Miss Crutty : I am not sorry for it, though. She was a nasty, ugly, ill-tempeicd 
wretch, and I've always said so ever since. 

And all this arose from those infernal boots, and that unlucky paragraph in the county paper — 
m tell you how : 

In the first place, it was taken up as a quiz by one of the wicked, profligate, unprincipled organs 
of the London pi ess, who chose to be very facetious about the *< Marriage in High Life," and made 
all sorts of jokes about roe and my dear Miss Crutty. 

Secondly, it was read in this London paper by my mortal enemy. Bunting, who had been intro* 
duced to old Stifielkind's acquaintance by my adventure with him, and had his shoes made regolailj 
by that foreign upstart 

Thirdly, he happened to want a pair of shoes mended at this particular period, and as he was 
measured by the disgusting old .High-Dutch cobbler, he told him his old friend Btubbs was goins; 
to be married. 

<* And to whom?" said Stiflfelkind, " to a voman wit gelt, I ril take my oath." 

** Yes," says Bunting, « a country girl : a Miss Magdalen Carotty or Crotty, at a place catted 
Sloffemsquiggle." 

** Schkffemschiveigel /" bursts out the dreadfnl bootmaker, *< Mein Gott, mein Gott ! das geht 
nicht — Ij tell you, sare, it is no go. Miss Crotty is my neice. I vill go down myself. I vill 
never let her many dat gootpfor-noting schwindler and tief." Such was the language that the 
scoundrel ventured to use regarding me !" 

[To be Cost 
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No. vn. 

PIERRE LOUVOIS. 

At the time the Freneh azmy held poMesaion of Italy, the most strict Hud ngeraos : 
pat in Ibioe by them, to supprass the lawless habits of the inhabitants ; which, under a w«ak Ibm 
■^ government, had risen to such a height of crime as to require more than ordinary m w& di§ to 
idiwk* These laws were not alone against the natives, for they fell with undiminiiiied ligor^n 
4Nidi of the French troops as were caught in the commission of any act contravening the attiet 
Said down for their observance, and punishment came so swiftly after the o&ice as to be i 
^wHk at least one sahitaiy effect, that of taking place whilst its cause was yet fresh in tbe 
Imqice of the shuddering spectators. 

In .the noorthem part of Italy was quartered a small* division, consistiDg of a few regiments «f the 

line, under the command of Gveneral DuraL He was a man of a morose and stem diapoMtifi, <i 

0tBct martinet, and one but little prone to pardon any oficnoes committed by the seldaery smder hh 

^'COBoniand ; but, on the other hand, he was just, and not slow in rewarding merit, when wmdtk fiil 

tonder his observation. His notice had for a short time been attracted to a iad about »igi»»f<\n 

4if ;age, lor whom he began to leel some interest Pierre Louvois, which was the youth's aama, ' 

« general favorite in the regiment to whidi he belonged, though his manners and dispositions 

iiltle in accord with those of his rank ; thme was a aort of dignity and lofty bearing not exactly in 

unison with the situation of a private, but yet it had never been the cause of his creating a aiagle 

«QCflBy amongst his associates. His mother, who said she was the widow of a soldier, had Itvad in 

the neighborhood of Moutpclicr, of which part of tho country, however, she was not a, native. She 

had maintained herself and son as a laoe^orker, at which she was very expert, and frooi her ajpiight 

■conduct and modest demeanor was much esteemed. As Pierre grew towards manhood, many wen 

the offers from the iauntn and mechanics in the vicinity to give him employment, but dris she I 

always firmly but thankfully refused. To the oAcn repeated inquiries as to what ahe intended lo 

make of him, she could give no answer, and the neighbors exclaimed against a lad of audi spirit 

and promise being brought up in idleness, with nothing to look forward to. Madame Lonvoia cand 

but little bow hard she worked herself, but could not brook that Pierre should be obliged to wladt 

to menial drudgery of any description ; at times, sadness would come over her mind, when dhe 

thought how nnabk) Pierre would be to support himself, alike ignorant of any business or profrMOB, 

when she should cease to exist ; but these thoughts had scarcely gained birth, when she received a 

pang but little expected ; tho Conscription had decided that Pierre riiould become a soldier. It 

i^uite beyond her means to raise sufficient money to obtain a substitute, and she therefore 

on following him, in whom all her hopes centred, wheresoever his fortunes or his iate might 

him ; provided she mnained near him, she cared but little in what capacity, servile or 

and Madame Louvois the Sutler sounded as musically in her ears, as would the repetition of his title 

to a new made peer. About a year after Pierre had joined his regiment, he was one day aamitsmg 

liiilesdy along die road to Y iccnza, vrithout perceiving that he had passed the boundary of the eamp ; 

the view before him was so beautiful that it called to mind his former home in the south of FYnee, 

which he had left with much regret, for there was mors than one dark-eyed brunette that had loehad 

upon him with other than the eyes of friendship; and there was one playful smiling girl that he had 

early learnt to love, with whom he would often wander forth beside some rippling brook, or through 

the rich vineyards, and conjure up together bright dreams of future days. 

He was thus gazing on the scene before him, and associating it with places far away, when the 
sound of some person in distress burst upon his ear ; it seemed to come from a cottage standing on 
the road-side ; to which he hastened to render his assistance. The door was open, and the noise 
of a scufBe above stairs plainly indicated where help was desired. As he entered the room« he per- 
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ueived B vaUliei in iho French UniTorm. who no mmtrt b«w that be w» (lisravmil, thnti, tliniinus 
•fttn thu bu:k window, ho Ibi)mi1 into tbv innlmi. uul in «ii inxUnt iras ll]rine mcioas the rouMnr. 
A wcnnaTi lay u{i>n ibe lloai. tmirinK the noirlM of iMriil iti Msi^ anil >(>|iiiiEntly lii'deu: the 
riwuAw wn in llw gralaat ccM^ioa, Mnw anidM<ira)iill laJar uid > liulr mooej lay scaticLrad 
upon tliv floor, dtovring thai tW nllaini iMcnlion Iwd bwn Uu) of nb<M!<7. 

Tho |ii(t[ring rries lUtnrcil bv thp womnn hnil lirrri hcBRJ bj: nHBr Ihati [^nic. Eat ■ Knatl Ja- 
toehmenl which w«« marcbing rnm ViMoiB to VerooB, l«iu$ wkhia hnriug ■! Uie moniait, some 
of ihoin ran to giv« tlu-ir (UMiBtonre. and weie not a lillln Mli^insed tn lini) a FcRicb aoldiBi m the 
■Cf (eathi7iinp[ii>Ba]}i>f{JuniWiD«. Pi/im alatad, that the erica of diatocai lud dnwn hini thidiet, 
■nd he hiul jual onivLil in limp Id mw th« iilliin escape from the nindow. The at{ic«T liMmed, hmt 
^AMkhia imd in ioabt, at ihe aaMe lime pmng ardeis thai Pieire liunild be iiiiodj gmnlnl, anJ 
^^^■Btl; iuarchnl ofT ui the huad qiuiner* at bii ngimsnt. 

^^^■p newn ttm ii*ilU<r Ihrou^ the fsguiiaiit,tlut Fimevrsi 'jaikra]T«t,d»re;rdwii]] nnalUinpl 

^^^■pkeiy j hut tbcM wre nana aniongst thoae irho knew him wWl thai wndd pve il a moDnnt'a 

^HBncc 1 ciicuKwtancso might he, as ibrj wm, ■troogly ii^iunit fahn. but An mre oonviiucd he 

i«awld adult them ; bo. ao! tl wiwa lonraftulty hnttrt tint phannf the «imniiadon of thedanL 

Finn hmwrif was aaaeuino! be fell that the woman could etmlEiati him id m inKant. aonl Ihat 
the eauil-iniutial, wbirh traa appninud fer llw folbnritig moniing. HDald ordo hia inilaitt K b w alj an. 
The (v!l in wliich hit waa Boriliiieil naa not vury nE>*fablo lo hf tun, Init Ifani it hod onlir ttsrara 
forthttae Eliilty Maca nhn woritoil up hiiinnia Ihotiichui in tbrir iina(;iiiMioiiE U fnghl ihcnmlTaai 
k« alnldiGil luiaarif it|M>ii hi* ItanI wowjeu (nil, awl alcpt aa aouniUit ami loaB na mncjt iK&t^-d aa 
i/tu hod hewn ag^io i)i Fniiee, ivtlhinil ■ aint'l' eai* tu obtnide Itndf upon faia miail. 

lii Ihe iBnniiiig Ui(> roun-martin] uarmhWil with all the uiuni viwnKny. anil Pierm ftaod onsignad 
(r a uinF, of which bu kiipw biniiirir to be an luilllna aa the Court about (o tr^ him ; he nag e%- 
tnoxl]' ^lad that buainraa luui dr»wTi hia niniher Ui UWiat, (nm wh«n» ahr would not reliini until 
Ao faUowing day, when it wuukl be Uh> late lo be] iineaaneaa, and tbev could talk it IhrOBgh 

When called upon lo affirm or lirtiy hii gruiit. he briefly ataled the circmnatancea. and aaid ihe 
•Mouui oauld at oncp prore him innocfat. 

" Young nun," n^pUfd lb« pnaiilFnl, " yonr attny ia well crnimTod. and UM widi a aemUnnno 
of truth, hut, nnfortuniitely, there are (llwrqinnciea in it ; and aa Ok woman died dunni; Ilii' night 
of ll»e injuriea die rootivcd. you may aaMy eidi upon her lo aaiant thai ianocenci-, whidi I muat say 
Ihat for my own juirl I rrrjf nnich doubt." 

The infomiHiion nf Ilio i*omnn'a dralli atigc^rrd him ; il ma npon bar evidmiw bia lafaly mttrrly 
MHad I the iirm of hiw daalb tnd never onre entered hia JoiaKitution. and a mid ^mlder ran aver 
hitn aa he ihaiiehl of the ovcrwliclinino; wnighl of evidmi'e, Ihut roiild wdy h* ^(ainaaid by biiaioiflB _ 
fail ion of innocFnec i Lhomrrent wt tin atrunitly n^nal himlo lie ateiiitiieil. and when pinof' 
adduH'd t'lnl it wnn impoiwilile. nn aecimni of Ihe diitancc, that ilia rriea of dlitleaa could ban ~ 
heard wilhin Ibe l>ouiiil< of the runp. ho Ibit that he waa n loat man. 

Tite coun wen unaniaioui in tlwu opinion of bia Ruilt, and the MWiwins day. at nnm 
HUned m that on whi<^ ha w«> lo eloan hia alinrt eamer of life. Pierre hfwri hia tenlcnco w 
riunring any «;na of trepidalion; bia ehorka lilanrhcd noltbt an initaiit ; a finu wnUe playoj aroand 
hia lipi, wl^h would have aaid, you ai« deoeiTad. but atill I blanic you not 

Tlio vctemna of the r^niont, wlien lotd of the remit of iho inquiry, iworc a volley of oatha and 
iMnvmled Ihal the oBieera did nil deal juatly by them ; they could not see Uml nnv evBlenr.- waa 
anlBRienl to find Pierre ^iltr of niiirdir i>nif .rnhi-iiun lo luttpt any mcnsurEB by which he could 
harmWi iwtu'iliuibg hu Bbaenee; hia enemie*, however, deceived by hia apparent tmnquillity, were 
not apprised of hia flight till il naa too late to prevent it. But thdr malevolence waa not xntiafied 
by hia exile ; the name of M. de Roaanges swelled Ihe Htle de protcription — hia cf&cU were i 
bated and aold — hii fiunily cruelly driven from their home — and hia debtors commanded, 
of lieing dealt with as dieaflecled pemna. lo account to the public authorities for what auj 
owed him. Thua waa M. de Rosonges atripped in one day of hia btrtbright aa u Frenchman, and 
tank IB a landed gentleman. 

Many of hia friendi, although filled wilfa indtgnadon at the relentleaa eoiiducl of hie prTseci 
lioetencd to pay over to government the aume of money which they were owing lo M. de R( 
othera of a more liniid diapoaition ahrunk from acknowledging their ever having had any 
tions with the poei!^bed man, although they aecretly determined not to late aighl of theii 
iutrreala should fortune again amile upon him. I know not bow it happened, whether from private 
information or the activity of ila own ncenta, bat «o it waa that guvemtnent soon got uotiee of the 
Innaoction wilb the brotheraBidanl; and an order W]ia immediulely iaaued (or Clemenra aneet. 
GrotB-queationed. cajoled, and threatened by lurna, the poor Clement continued firmly lo concetd 
hia knowledge of the allr)^ tranaaction, and, for hia obMinncy. was thrown into one of the many 
piiaona in the capital He waa given to nndcraland. indeed, that the instant he mode a full diaclomre 
he would be aet at liberty j bat, wliafled thai he had dune hia duty, Clemei 
oath, and cheerfully rcoigncd bimaell' to bii fate. 
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Jacques endeavored by every means in his power to soften the hardship of his brothei^s sitiutloii; 
he supplied him with every little comfort or necessary which ho could command ; but for all the 
gold in the world he would not, even in this emergency, have touched a nnglc franc of the sum 
which had been intrusted to his keeping. Meanwhile he sought by every imaginable ruse to leun 
something of M. de Rosanges' situation, whose return could no longer be calculated upon ; but all 
his endeavors for tlus purpose were ineffectual. M. de Rosanges himself had calculated on bis 
being able to return to his native country in the course of the following year ; he was therefore not 
a little embarrassed by the situation in which his enemies had placed him ; he could not addreaa a 
letter to any of his friends without compromising their safety, and this generous motive imposed 
absolute silence upon him, however great the interests he had at stake. Jacques in the meanwhile 
spared no pains to disc4}ver the place of retreat which his beloved master had chosen ; but M. de 
Rosanges had become unfortunate, and no one knew or caied to tell that be knew aught about 
him. 

The firmness of Clement at last triumphed over the virulence of his persecutors ; unable to extort 
the desired confession from his lips, they at last gave him his liberty; but this victim of fidelity bad 
caught a mortal disease in the place of his eonfuiciBent, and in a short time sealed bis devo tion to 
M. de Rosanges with his own life ; worn oat by the fiutigue and privaidons whidi he bad endnied, 
be broatbed his last in the arms of his brother, after having adjured him to maintain bis sacret 
inviolsble. 

Such charge was indeed unnecessaiy. Jacques, the son of a poor fiumer in the neighboifaood 
of Lagny, bad reocived little or no education ; but nature had bestowed upon faim a quick sense 
of right uid wnuig, ami a character of decided shrewdness and honesty ; a virtuous aetian wis to 
bim a natural one ; from his infancy he had been trained to aprigbtn^ of conduct, and tbe iboiigfat 
had never enteiod into his bead that he could by any means shake himself free of an ofaligalimi once 
undertaken ; although be clearly saw that every day rondeied the return of M. de R u s ang i m mote 
diflifailt, and although many persons argued tlMit it was no longer to be looked for, and Ibet tiie 
exile should lie considered as having succumbed to his misfortunes, Jacques was never onoe tew|<ed 
to appropriate to his own use Uie money which bad already cost him so mucb to protect. 

With the produce of his industry and his share of his fiitber*s succession, Jeoques bad 
small farm nigh to Roissy, upon which he lived in a degree of comfort, to which bis economy 
tbe appearance of competence. His heart, which hitherto bad resisted the soft impressions of love, 
BOW became alive to the tender sentiment, Rose Delanny, the daughter of a wealthy neif^ibor, was 
the first to inspire him with a real passion, and she herself did not long remain insensible to bis 
declaration. The two lovers seemed fortunate in their attachment, and every thing fovcred dieir 
approaching union, when an unfortunate event threatened the destraoiion of tbdr foirost hopes. 
Delauny^s steading took fire, and a frightful conflagration retluccd him in a few hours from a slate 
of affluence to poverty. Jacques would have gladly come to his succor; but his means were alto> 
gether insufficient for his generous purposes ; and at this critical moment a neighboring fiinner, who 
bad been rejected in his former addresses, fwrnally demanded Rose's hand from ber fiitber, and 
offered to rebuild, at his own expeiMc, Delaunay's steading, and advance two thousand crowns to 
enable him to repair all losses, proxidcd he would favor his suit To a man in Delaunay's cnrcom- 
stanoes such an ofier was too tempting to be resisted, and he soon gave Jacques to undeivtand how 
decidedly he now preferred tbe wealthier Durand for his son-in-law. A sigh was the only answer 
from poor Jacques. With less virtue, he might still have possessed the object of his love. No 
person knew of the existence of M. de Rosanges' fifteen thousand francs. The silence of the pro- 
prietor, authorised him. so to speak, to dispose of it for his own purposes. But Jacques remaiil^ 
true to what honesty dictated ; and courageously, though not without regret, he sacrificed his hap- 
piness to his integrity. 

The father of Rose had given his formal and public consent to neighbor Durand's propositions. 
The wedding^ay was fixed, and all the village sympathised with poor Rose, whose distress wos too 
e%'ident to be concealed. A secret presentiment led her steps one day towards Jar^pies* abode ; she 
perociveti him, sad ami thoughtful, seated upon a stone bench at the entrance of his garden ;— wdie 
approached ; — he spoke ; — she listened ; — she became his confident, and burst from him with a erf 
of surprise ! Filled with admiration foi a man who could thus sacrifice every thing that he held 
dearest upon earth to preserve his integrity unsullied, she threw herself at the feet of her fotboi^— 
recounted to him with tearful eyes all that Jacques had told her^— extolled his hcroical sacrifice with 
all the eloquence which love and admiration could inspire — and ended by declaring that she wenld 
never consent to be separated from him. The earnestness of her entreaties, the fervor of ber words, 
that which ever accompanies the language of truth, shook the resolution of Delaunay. He isMed 
bis daughter from her knees ; embraced her ; comforted her with soothing words ; and constrained 
by the influence of a noble example, consented to receive Jacques as bis son-in4aw. Viztue is not 
always accompanied by misfortune. 

The integrity of Jacques was yet to endure fresh triaL Twice during the csJamitios attendant 
upon foreign invasion «lid he behold hb little dwelling sacked and plundered, and his fields laid 
waste ; and twice did he abandon his own property the hotter to protect tbe seared d^iosit intmHed 
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■i A* aoij lla^ nhiib he prMerwad Iron danger ww llM wlurb he had teaot 
in pmucting. 

Tlio intbrr-in-Uw, nho whilf be luliniied Juques' &iclit5, ilU n 

n of prubily nhich dicutnl nuch oacrilic^cg ibr the sake of another, al lul bMrnnte tliMRiD* ttM 
know at nlml puinl of timn o sum of manej, iJnait; twrnty-fin ymra <)«[iim<U*} witli aisHhn, n ' * ~ 
cma to b* r«|;wd«d b tfa»«tricl ligtll of aikpiMt, uwl might )>e Hpfmiprliitnl In Uu> priiatc {H 
puiM*fthehaUn. With thikvtint haenaBoltail a man of buMHvnwhu w»m the hidrit ufloe 
lo his nwn inlfrcsu wliilo iiuuuigin^ llunw of iithen. Thin pi'isiiuigF qutrkij' pnifcil la hi 
by ai^umnil luid prccalcat. tlial n dcpout, if rrmimine uncbuiurrd nt iho end li ivraitj-tn ytm 
hnd bmoHir- mr^itnl with 411 th«> Ti^unlivc quii(iiiiH of i lent mini as lar u rrffariMl the ptnlger, n 
of rirrlx. t-"-—i- 'i— .1— .i.ii.. ..-....— tu ..i Im... ^., ..i,o4- hmck il hwl bfwi oriraimlly plawrf, W«P| 
plniK'' ■■ '■ iiir inmi of InBiwesiW^wel ■ fiv proporton 

to 1.1 LI t fii irupirt the iiilnnnatj 

nh.>. .' '!r.'rkin^ 

k III i-;! . I' I with the munu of RoaM^m. He utimd ■ 

ewliimuliiiii I'f 11U115I11I .-iiipriM' Linrljuy ji tlu^ diiroTi'iy; uul Isvins hiatily mraycd btnurlf hi h' 
liolUBy suit, dhKtHi his Btrpi tmrardB Iho house mcnlionnl in the sihrrtiM'inrnt. With am 
dtttEDlQr b* ubnini^ in inl>«*iew uritfi (Iif miistFr ofthr- ntMHinhintint. Ik ]<ppranyl N jrang III 
of abmU t<ninl«-«ia yrmn iif ugi?. Jnriiufw tmnMRl to wk tdin whether h« wm rvlnlvd w M. d 
Biwiiigin. wliun he hail hiiuwn, for he remembered his old mntcr hait no chihlnu. ■* TVoq''^ 
nipAied die yvimt de BaaniifiBS with mnth «iUTt«r of muuierii, In ths Inqnbr of the honent cf 
nan ; - t un only his nephew." 

•• AbI bw* is he liimseV. the worthy j^nmlemaii I" 

-UBtsdnt!" 

■* UiMd !" cs)wate(l J«ei^iiss, with a henfy si^ 

■■ 1 am Um kist nisinbrT of bii family ; I inherit Wa n 
which be once pusBC«fl«i in Ibis country." 

■■ Uod lie tlmnked \" eicloimed Jnoiui-a. ■■ 1 come ti 

"You!" 

" Tcs, I mysdf. Your uncle, my nmslcr, left a aura 
whidi I will now NCcount tOi to y<ra." 

"Whsil srtsjant for* sura of money piawd in your hands twEDlyHiix jcusago!" 

" Il Le enlin. I h«»L- never toachHl it" 

" Honeal fellow," eickimrd Rnsangea, holding ool bis right hand lo h'lm, and wiping sway wi 
tha other a lew which tiemUed in bis eye, " an sction so noble and so free mirprisM me — it is quitofl 
taucUng! And yrl, judging from vour dress, I should pregumi'yi^ dwell in 

" Than you must liave met with mooy losses, mmI ofien bem placiid in Itying ciiomnstanfes, nod a 

yet this money !" I 

•> Aoil do you snppoWL, liii, thai to Kjaii my loavs, I wouki hare been jusliGsd in patting m<f ^ 
hand into my neighliat's pn-ket 1'' 

" But " 

" It makes no ditlereRn with mc — a dapottt m ■ thing whanh iloe* nm belong to me. I wonbl 
sooner perish of hnngcr thaa teuch it; ay eooldoos not bMpaak los a rich num. but it covers an 
tuineal heul." 

M. de ItosangGS felt ihat he rould nut suflirionlly adihirc the Inlegrjty of (he honest rustic ; hs 
wrote down bis address, and promised thHt be winild coll upon him one of thess momingii ; where- 
upon Jaequcf made his obeisance and look his way home to bis cottage, whistling as he went. 

" What good fonune boa liefaUen you to-day, Jacques 1" inquired his blher^n-bw, as he entered 
with n blithe countenance. 

■• I have foiind M. do Roaanffeii," answered Jacquea, while his wife ibipw herself iulo liis anna. 
Jacques hail scarcely quitted M. de' Bosangea' hiata), when the man of business enBDreil. Il wai 
the same person whom Delaumty had oonsvlMil, and tlia young Sosangea quickly iuiormed him 
of his good farlunc. 

" What ! Seventeen thmiannJ Ciuia 1" axdainicd oui nuo of qutrila. " Above twenly-sii years I 
Quite inconceivable 1 Wc live in an age of wonders'" A sudden thought, however. «cemed to 
bim. his forrhead snuothnl up, and a diabiriteal khii dislorled his saluniine features as hs 
' ' with his deviUsli insiniHlions ; " This fsUon, t prosuiue, bus imagined that you w '~ 

of the titles?" 
Ilcdd none." . 

your uncle had lotl you this som t" 
'Ido not know." 
•• There is no doubl of it; biM with lagaid to the point of Tealitulion, be baa Cbrgot one thir 
" What U that V _ 

"He has uid nothing of iMNMti and ths prindpal som miiat have doubled itself by inleie«tit.f 
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twentj-ciz yean. Do you maik me t The dear man, yon m^ dqiend vcpoa it, haa not hbgi littp 
•aom lying inactive in his hands all this while." 

« He swore to me he had." 

" And do you credit him 1" 

« This action is a sufficient evidence of his honesty." 

« Of his address ; hear me then ; you are yet a young man — ^you know little about buaiiiea** 
inatters. Every sum of money, when placed in any one's hands, ought to bear interest. Now the 
money— ^— 

« It was a deposit." 

** With your leave we will come to that by and by. I would take security for it ; wo will giT9 
him time. You must be sensible that I would not willingly distress the man, but your interasta aio 
mine, and I ought to look after them. You will thank me some day for the interest which I hav9 
taken on your behalf." With these words the man of business took his leave, 
t The following morning M. de Roeanges directed his steps towards Jacques' abode. He entered-— 
but what were his feelings when a whole family threw themselves at lus feet in tears ! With, 
indignation he perused a letter which Jacques had just received from his man of buaineaB, <^lK«g 
upon him to pay up the whole interest on the twenty-six years' deposit, and threatening him with, 
m prosecution in case of refusal ! His indignation was, if possible, increased on its being ascertained 
that the creature who now, in his name, demanded payment of interest as well as principal from the 
futhful custodiers of his uncle's property, was the very man who had advised Delaunay to consider 
m twenty-five years' deposit as having in eflbct become his own property. He hastened to relieve 
the poor but virtuous family from their alarms ; and though he did not offend them by presnngupoit 
their acceptance the whole sum which had proved to them the object of so many mufoitunea and 
«o much solicitude, yet he begged that they would henceforward regard him as their protector, *M 
offered Jacques, on the spot, the office of keeper of his chateau de Saint . Tlie —mA day, 

tfaa man of buidneas received intimation that M. de Rosanges no longer needed his servioea. 

F. 8. 
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Sex is wedded to anothei ! that once beloved one ! 

The ring is on her finger, the marriage rite is done ; 

The kiss hath pass'd between them, and the friends are gathering near, 

Yet the smile that lingers on her cheek is mingled with a tear. 

I wonder is she happy now, as when we used to meet 
Down in the dim old valley, where the flowers grew so sweet ? — 
Is she thinking of those childish hours, that haunt my memory still. 
Of the tiysting place of first love down beside the winding rill ? 

Perhaps she has forgotten 'mid the round of fashion's whirl. 
The promises she made me when a young confiding girl ; 
Or if too Cedthful memory recalls each well known scene, 
'TIS only to create a smile at what she might have been. 

I pray she may be happy now, she whom I loved so well ! 
6o deeply, and so wildly too, that words may never tell 
The agony of feeling strange, with which I give her up. 
And drain in hopeless Wretchedness deep disappointment's cup. 

Happy, oh God! and can the heart that tramples on a love. 
Whose ardor, and whose purity, no sordid thought could move; 
Throb gently, and as peacefully as those that never bow'd 
At mammon'-f shrine, amid the cold, and heartless worldly crowd 1 

Farewell ! Fve yet one solace Icfl, which cheers my lonely hearth: 
And in that thought, a thousand hopes are springing in to birth; 
How beautiful the vision comes, amid life's gathering cares, 
In diape— a Champagne boUU and a box of fint tigani 
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SENECA. 

Locirt Asitars Sihica wbs b Spuiian] by binh. bis nstive place hfing the eitj oT Canlot^ 
whEri- a Roman colonjr uf peil iliBlinction hud buen long pLuttoL Ur va» bom n few yaas l>efun. 
the comuiunccnieiit ul' tlie ChiiMiui era, and came to Ramo ui hiii uhililliiiod wilti his fatliei (i 
orator uTwune repute) Mid Ihe nvl of the fiuniJj. In compliaiico wjlb the wiiheii of hie htbst, l' 
«Bri; otDilica of Bcneni wore direcled chiefl; lo rhctotii'. but bis own taslca led him irroxiinibly 
-wBcda pbitoaoiducal [lamuu. He enWrol tho profenian of Ills lim. honever, in n refular 
and plwdi'd Iot soma Cime in Ibe courts witb muiii mcceia. Uv fttl^ rwards belook hnnaelf I 
employtnenta, ami obuiiied luiiceniiel; the officec of (Jiutatoi Hiut Prstor. It is obvioos ihit 
had liwii, during bia immpaney of lhi.-» poali. to ennsiiteiible eminmre, for tlt« jraloui? of 
indneiiluil partiva at ibe court of the emperor Cbudiuc fell upon him, and ho won bxnished lo 
eica. The rhargo miuln aguimt him was Uul af bebg odb of tbo [laramaiui of Juha, a [aJji of' 
iniporipJ family, nolorious for her incontinence. Setieca pawed eight jeara in eiile, which all hia' 
philoaophy could nut enable bini lo bear nitb patience, natwithataiiding tbsl he had, ai ii generally 
beheted, the eonsuouBaeaB of innoceDce to nipport him in his raUmity. 

On the marriage of the emperor Claudia* to hia wcotld wife Agrippinn, iteneca «ras recalled br 
Itome by the influence of the nem empreaa, who appcnnted hbi preceptor to her *c 
teacher did bii duty to hia putul, eierting all bii pawon (o tmin the youth lo virtue, and flt him 
the high itMion to which he bod been deatinvd. At Grst, tha labors of Seni-co i 
ductiTe of the lieat cSitcta. Both before hia accetuon to the empire, and during the early years ' 
bia icign, the conduct of Nero was full orOatlering promiae. Bui the darker tiaita of bis charact 
faj degreee came into view. Finding bis molbet an inconvenient uaodale in power, he put her to 
Jeolb, and had tbe art not oiilj lo persuade Seneca of the necesaily of the deed, but to prevail on 
Um lo lend bin influence in juatiiying it to the aenate. The preccplor'e conduct in ihi* instanM i* 
certainly Jc«erving of reprabatiun, but be aeeme, and not unnaturally, to baio long been unwilling 
to admit the depravity of tua pupil. It liroke forth ultimately in such a torrent aa to open the eyes 
of all men. Still, though Seneca's eonnselB noon lost all Ibeir innucncc, Nero continued to heap 
£ivar after fsTor upon his old teacher, giving him villas, lands, and monc]' lo the value of many 
bundrcd thousand pounds, end making bim, indeed, one of the ricbeet m<n in Rome. This drew 
down the envy of tlie nlpacioos bvoiitea of the court ; on becoming consciouB of which, Seni 
oflered to refund all that bad been beatawcd on him. Naio, wbo was an adept in diMmnladi 
noold not permit of the restitullon of rewards wbicb be declared to be so well merited. Nov 
■ware of Ihe emperoi'e character. Seneca put lillte confidence in these plumbic words, and 
Mfety in rotiremcnt. spending his days at his coantiy villas, in Ibe society at his wife Paulina, 
one 01 two friends. But Senecs's name stood too high among the Roman people tor virtue and 
wisdom lo permit bim long to escape the jealous nuetty of Nero. Poison was first tried against tbo 
philosopher, but without succeBi. Aftcneards. Nero, on detccling a conspiracy bended by Piso, 
found also that the latter person bsd sent a message to Seneca, complaining of being refused a con< 
&>ence with him, to which tbe other verbally replied, that a conference could do no good, but 
he had a greet interest in Ihe welfare of I^so. 

Tbo bearer of this verbal menage, a man reamed Natabs, was tbe betrayer of it to Nero, who im- 
mediately sent a militsiy tribune, with a hand of soldiers, la tbe bouse of Seneca. Tbo philosopher 
was found seated at supper with bis wife and one or two friends. The tribune, as cotnmanded, 
umply aslcod bim if he recollected what bad panted between him and Nalalis. Seneca gave an 
answer which implied coTisdous uinocence, and wluch, in truth, renders it not improbable thai the 
whole wax a fiction of NsmUb, The answer was rcpoited lo Nero, but produced no oSect Ha 
immBdiatcly sent a command that Simeca diould put bimself to dealli. leaving tie choice of the 
mode lo the victim. The sngo heard the order with perfect composure. He reqajuul time to mak« 
bis wiU ; but this not being granted to bim, he turned to hia friends and said, " tha fas he was unabla 
io show bia love lo them in any olber way, be would leave ihcm the image of his life as the best 
memorial of his friendship." He then look his wife in hia arms, and endravoied to console her. 
She, however, resolutely avowed her intention to die wilb bim. and, being unable la move her from 
this detBrmination, he gave his cottsenL Death by bleeding bebg the mode fixed upon, the htubuid 
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and wife sat down together, to undergo the operation. The veins or blood-veifelB of the arms of 
both were opened at the same time. Seneca, on account of his age, did not bleed freely, and the 
veins of his legs were also opened. When far spent, he desired to be removed to another chamber, 
that the composure of liimself and his wife might not be disturbed by tho sight of each other's Bn£^ 
fcrings. A dose of poison which was administered, was found inefficient to relieve Seneca from hie 
lengthened torments ; and, afler all, it was necessary to place him in a warm bath, before the blood 
would How so freely as to extinguish life. Up to the last moment, he continued calmly to deliver 
moral reflections to his surrounding friends. PauUna was not so happy as to die at this time with 
her beloved husband. Nero sent orders to prevent her death, and her wounds were bound up in 
time to save her. But, during the few days of her future existence, a sad memorial of this fatal 
night was lefl in the pallor of her cheeks, which never recovered the hue of life, after the severe 
drainage which her veins had undergone. 

Seneca died thus, in tho twelfth year of Nero's reign, and the sixty-fifth year afler the birth of 
Christ The works composed by him at various periods of his life are numerous, and tieal moctfy 
of the subject of morals. He was ostensibly an adherent of the Grecian sect of the Stoks (■» 
called from the stoa or porch where the founder of the sect taught,) and hia prinetplea pertalDe of 
the unnatural coldness and timidity characterising the doetrinea of that adiool ; yet thesepecnlierilMB- 
were somewhat tempered in Seneca by a warmth of natural feeling, proper to the individiudi. It 
woukl be impossible to point out, in all the writings of Greece or Rome, looral doctrines of e pmr 
order, generally speaking, than those contained in Seneca's treatiaes on Anger, GonaoktiDDy FVovi> 
dence. Tranquillity of Mind, Philosophical Constancy, Clemency, the Shratncw of Life, a 
LifeyPhiloscyhieal Retirement, and Benefits^ The same may be said of the lessens scatteiediqpi 
down his Epistles, whidi amount to one hundred and twenty-four in number. It has been 
by some writers that Seneca did net act up to the piiecxples which he taught; but the weig^ eC 
evidence is in his favor, and wohU lead us to conclude that hia own life exhibited the praetical 
tion of the precepts which he inculcated on others. A nombn of tragedies are extant, whidi 
the name of Seneca, but it is doubtful whether they are to be aaeribed to turn or to another wiittr d 
the sune name. It is known, however, that Seneca, the moralist, did write poetry, and some of tbtae 
plays resemble the style of his other productions. They are not of a high order of dramatiai 
cellence, being made vehicles for delivering grave axioms, ratiier than for portraying hnman 
acters and passions. 

It is our intention in the remainder of this paper to present a few extracts from Seneca's writingii^ 
with the view of giving the reader some idea of his general opinions, and the character of his nnral 
code, which was partly the cmamition of his own mind, and partly a selection from the though of 
preceding philosophers. The subjoined passage from his treatise oa Benefits, upon the general Uxnd- 
ness of man to the advantages which he enjoys in his position on earth, is equally just in t**"sighl 
and ha[^y in expression. " We live unthankfully in this world, and we go struggling and moB^ 
muring out of it, dissatisfied with our lot ; whereas we should be grateful for the blessings we luife 
enjoyed, and account that sufficient which Providence has provided for us: a little more time may 
make our lives longer, but not happier ; and whensoever it is the pleasure of God to call ua, w& 
must obey ; and yet all this while we go on quarrelling at the world for what we find in oarsehea; 
and we are yet more unthankful to heaven than we are to one another. What benefit can be gnat 
now to that man who despises the bounties of his Maker ? We would be as strong as elephants, m 
swift as bucks, as light as birds ; and we complain that we have not the sagacity of dogs, the sight 
of caglen, the long life of ravens, nay, that we are not immortal, and endued with the knowledge of 
things to come. Nay, we take it ill that we are not gods upon earth ; never considering the adva»> 
tages of our condition, or the benignity of Providence in the comforts that we enjoy. We subdno 
the strongest of creatures, and overtake the fleetest; we reclaim the fiercest, and outwit the craftiest 
We are within one degree of heaven itself, and yet we are not satisfied. Since there is not any eno 
creature whidi we had rather be, wc take it ill that we cannot draw the united excellence of all odier 
creatures into ourselves. Why are we not rather thankful to that goodness, which has subjected the 
whole creation to our use and service V* 

In the same treatise on Benefits, Seneca considers the necessity of mutual good offices between 
man and man, and the "abominable vice" of ingratitude to one another for such good offices. « In- 
gratitude (he says) is so dangerous to itself^ and so detestable to other people, that nature, ona^wooU 
think, had sufficiently provided against it, without need of any other law. Without the exerdM- 
and the commerce of mutual offices, we can be neither happy or safe; for it is only society that secuiee 
us: take us one by one, and we arc a prey even to brutes as well as to one another; Nature ha* 
brought us into the world naked and unarmed ; we have not the teeth or the paws of lions or beanr 
to make oursehres terrible; but by tho two blessings of reason and union, we secure and defend our* 
selves against violence and fortune. This it is that nmkes man the master of all other creaCmei^ 
who otherwise were scarce a match for the weakest of them. This it is that comforts us in wUk" 
neas, in age, in misery, in pains, and in the worat of calamitiea. Take sway this combinatioii, mak 
mankind is dis s ociat i d , and fidls to pieces. It is true, that dMveis no law eatahlished againat thin 
abmninaUe vice: hut we cannot say yet that it eac^iei unpunished, iibr a paUie hsAred b eeitalnlyr 



Tuluntilo bliwung ut' Ijic, jn tlto 
puiiisheJ bv a law, it would 4i*~ 
le h»re no (I'lu™ at all, there in 
ETC my danecr in being ungrale- 
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the gnaUwt of iiU pemallira ; over and above thai we lose iho 

not beaUnrinK oni] rccriiiag of bciicjitti. irinipuUtiiilc wvie i 

eipdit thenbligalion; far a twncQl lain Iw given, not lent: oni 

00 jiut caiup of roniplniiit : for gnlitudc weie no Ttituc. if the 

fuL Anil if a uiaa may jmlge of Ihc coiudcniv by ibt coi 

without a rankFT nl hui hnrl; liia mind and upcrt i» lad nod nolirilutft ; whcraaa ibc other iti alwajk 

dlewful and Bciene." 

Manj authors have wHlten folina la illiu[iat*< the duty « nian owes to himnlf gijd hie lellon-oien, 
but all these bulk}> buak» put togelhcr cuulil not pliwr the unhjeel ut ■ dciuct [Ight ibiui the tbilowing 
lew nenifnera, from Seneca. On o Happj Lile. "Il b (Very man's duty to rooke himtelf prolitable 
to mnnkind : if he ean. to oiiitiy ; if not, ta Icwvi ; if not so ndihor, to bis neighbor ; but, howeier, 
lo hitOBclf. There nre two republioi; ■ gieil ooa. which ii human nature, and a leaa, which i* the 
pbm wbere we were bom ; -lome serve both at a tiinii. aoioe only llie giesCer, and some Dgiin, oni; 
the leu; Iha greater may beaeivedin princy, aoUtude, ccnlemphilian. and perehauiw that way betlQt 
than an/ othei; but it wiw the intent of Nature, howeva, that wo should tent hath. A goud man 
nuy seive the publie. biafiiend, and himacLC in any ilalion; if he be not foi the avoid, let hiu iak« 
the gown 1 if the bar dees not o^ice with hira. Ui him try the pulpit : if he be stlenecd abroad, let 
him give eoanul at home, and diwhargi- (lie part of a fiiitliful friend and a tvmpemte ( 
When he u no longer a otium, he it yet a man; liu[ the whole wothi is liii country, 

naturo never wants matter to work upon: but if nollitiig will serve ■ man in the an'/ ^ __ 

uolevbe \x firuitf malittrr, or in ibe fitld hullo wmmandia thirf.'V. is hia own laulL The eoB- 
moD aoUiiB', whore he cannot use his haials, fight* with bis loolu. Iiis eioioplc. his eneoatagement. 
his loicc, and stand) his i(roand even whoa be has lout his hands, and does service loo with hi* *ttj 
clamor; m that, in any condition wbttsoefer, he still diachaigei the duty of a good pattiol. Utij., 
he that Bpenda his limo well, even in a retirement, give* a great eiampte. We may enlarge, itMlccd. 
til Gonlram, according to the circumalancca of lime, place, or ibililicB. bnl above all Ibinga, m luaM 
be sure tu kevp ouraelvea iu action ; for he thai U alothCul is dead even while he liven." 

I'he propriety of applying the epithet ■' •entratinue" to Senoca, may be judged of trom the ftel, 
that the whole uf bis moral treatiaea ue equally full of pithy luuima as the paragraphs qnotad. 
From every page ofbia writinga, striking truths, well and biic% exprencd. may be gslbcred. Tho^J 
opening at rnndnm the Copy hetire UB(L'E(trange's Alistiact,) we fuid, "Tlie comforts of having mt 
friend may be taken awny, but not that of hating lind wan." Again, " No man aliall ever be poor 
thai goes lo liimselT for what he wand ; and thiil is the nsadicil way lo riches." " No man can be 
IHMT that has enougbi nor rich, Ihal covets more than he ha&" " There is nothing Ibat we can 
properly colt our own but out time, and yet every one fools tut out of it that haa a mind lo it." 9ucU 
r in rich abnrtdaace in the compoaitions of Seneca. 
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Wnaac the willow bends over the soft grany sod. 
And lo lephyrs lad awecpbg the fair flowcn nod, 
Wbere turtle.dave< coo nt llie aun's xrtling ginira, 
And Philomel ansnna ihe plaint of Lhe slniam. 
My body I'd lay, where not even the ttcad 
Of the peasanl disturbelh Ihe sleep of the dead. 

DuHi mingles with duel — and I know not the way 
I shoiiUi rstber have crumble nty own uselesa day, 
When of spirit bereft, than in (bmiing the mould, 
On whose bosom tile daisy and cowelip unfold 
Their gwect simple lavelineiM, 'neath the pure aky, 
Whose warm glance* alone may tlicir beauties desciy. 

These boncR and lliese sinew* ihni now Ibrm the man, 
Tu earth must return as from earth they began ; 
Bui. oh ! let them when ander the sod they are Ulil, 
Cling close round the root of the waving giaas blade. 
The pure lily nourinh, np give to the willow. 
Or nungle their dust with the clear flowing billow. 



LEAVES FJIOM A LIFE IN LONDON. 



BT WILLIAK B. BUBTOH. 



No. VI. 

CORALIE, THE CORYPHEE. 

<< Light the lamps, Bob, and bring me another pot of cofiee, a second plate of toast, a thiid mut- 
ton chop, and set forth the morning's papers." 

Bob, an old college gyp, and consequently an invaluable fellow in chambers, smiled as he ignited 
the wicks of the small sinumbras at each end of the mantel, and placed the additional i c fe c ti u m 
upon my breakfiswt table. The murderous thickness of a Norembcr fog hung against the win- 
dow panes in dull yellow masses like copper-colored clouds, and rendered the atmosphere impemooe to 
the light of the sun. I had been endeavoring to snatch my matinal meal in darkness viaibfe, but 
finding it impossible to complete the tadL to my satisfiiction, I resolved to begin again, and shame 
the fog into a blush by a display of lamp light at ten o'clock in the morning. 

I was proceeding very comfortably in my purpose, and skimming over the ridiculous ciiticifliiB per- 
petrated by the pcnny-a-lincrs connected vrith Uie various morning papers, in their contraiy temaks 
upon the new ballet oiwra which had been produced on the preceding night, at one of the London 
theatres, when Bob again entered my room, and as he deposited a second edition of eggs upon the 
table, he announced the atrival of my young friend Jasper Symes. 

Jasper was the only son of a country clergyman, with whom I had scraped a slight aequaintanee 
in my peregrinations in the provinces; the young man was then imbibing a first knowledge of the 
humanities at a preparatory seminary for young clericals. He had, since that period, entered 8L 
John's College, Cambridge, and previous to settling dovni to the duties of the blue boars, as the 
Johnians are termed in University slang, he obtained his parent's consent to a fortnight's visit to the 
great metropolis. The rector was unable to lea^'e his parish, and he had lost, in his country obacu- 
rity, a right to present his son to the notice of his old London acquaintances ; he was glad, there- 
fore, to avail himself of my services ; and, apologizing for the apparent rudeness of his request, 
considering the incipient state of our friendship, solicited an introduction for his boy into a few of 
the moti proper places of amusement 

Young Symes possessed a dangerous temperament to guide amidst the rocks and whirlpoob of 
the current of London life ; he was ardent and enthusiastic to positive madiu?8s, and possessed a 
hcadKtroni; method of action that absolutely defied control. Yet, as the old ladies say, ^ he meant 
well ;*' and although he refused to lUten to any thing like reasonable advice, ho was painfully een- 
sitive on the score of ridicule, and could easily be laughed out of an idea which the most sensible 
argument would fail to remove. He had all ihe openness of heart and ingenuousness of manner 
which characterize the lad of seventeen, when uninjured by contact with this world's roughneeses, 
and intimacy with its human rapscallions. His term of absence this day expired ; the majority of 
the freshmen hod already repaired to their various colleges, and the Cambridge coaches groaned 
under the second and third year men who were returning to their commons. I had promised Jasper 
a few letters to some of my old fellow-collegers who had settled down in tutorships, fellowshipa, 
bachelorships, mastershipt), deanships, chancellorships, and other denominations of coUegial cralk, 
and had devoted the previous evening to the completion of my epistles, while Jasper spent the day 
in the company of a maiden aunt, who resided some Uttle distance from town. 

** Here are your letters, Jasper, and I need not iterate my wishes for your wel&re. You go this 
afternoon, by old Walton, I suppose ?" 

« No, I tlink not" 

«* No !" 

« The fact is — business— I mean, I wish to rcmun in London a day or two— that is, a week or 
two. Can I return to town directly, if I present' myself at college to-morrow V* 

<< Certainly not ; your absence will not be allowed till the end of the term." 

<* Then it will be impossible for me to go to Cambridge for several daya— perhaps not at dL I 
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tell lell jou ihe truth ; mir old aunl whs ill jistcnky, uid retired eailv ; is I nru rdimiinK 
M young Giej, wilb drot'tiJ wmiiiuiiiRin, Uninil to llic iLealrc, to Boe the new iMllot ope> 
Ht. 1 wu CBaiJjr petiuided lo ocromjiany lhi>ni, anil— utiil " 

'■Supped wilii Ibem stti'iward*. I auppo« — dnuik, >)Uiun:Ued, ind now oxpecl a challeiiRC?" 

" No, Dd ; HUDelbiiig olse niit quila ro eam\j wtlJcd. I am aver hcoil luid vui in thn vorj slaugh 
of late I Do you knan Miia Coralipl but yon luum — you oDcn vidt the ibntrr." 

" My deu Jdtrper, did you nut. in inswer tu my repvnlnl adjuntimu. promiiKi to leFrun from en- 
tning the ulaoni uid upper hoiet 1" 

" Ves, yes. I did UM even pop my nO« into rilhn sf thn forhiddeo pUces, I oHUre jua." 

" When, ihcn.did you meet wilL thi« girl — thii Colnlie?" 

" 1 faavo not met with hci at all i 1 wu compellal to be fonient with gudag at her with the inun- 
iag eye of love — but I have mitten to her, aolidtiiiit the honor uf a merting." 

'■ Ridieuloua ! the honor of an appointment with ■ Cyprian." 

" Sir, the lady yna ore thus maligning, will, I liirfently hope, bn the future partner of my boaom T 
nMrain, therefore, theie insulting ubHervatiooi, or I aball fotgel the idndnres I have received at your 
hnudi, and quit your preaonce for ever. The Isdy I have mentioned i« of incproachahle chtraclet. 
and the liiveiini apecimen of fenialo hMUty ever allowed to daxile the ey« of frail mortalily." 

■■ Coma, Damn, jupor, eeiue theie heroics, and tell me, with ai little gnuidiloquettrc •■ poaablc^ 
who thi« wondurful lady really ia." 

" Mademoiaclle Condte Manlmorrlllian, a lalenled anialc from the grand open, at Patia, and now 
piiiuipal coryph^ at the ttuaire royal " 

I threw myaelf back in the chair, and bural into a fit of the moat immodenito Uughter. JB>|wr 
vnae bom tua leat. and with a KowUng brow, atalknl indignantly up and down the room. My 
pel apauicl crossed his path ; he lifted his fool to kirk her, but he pausod in Ihe trX, nnd eitending bi« 
leg lo its utmost length, renewed his spacious strides. Ijtill I laugheil ; lie bit his lipc, seiiod hw 
hsl, and moved towsidi the door — but auddenly rctuming, as if ashamed of his rage, he ijuirtlir 
Intned over Ihe uble towards me, and watcliing, for a lull, said in a dcpreoatoiy lone of vuii» : — 
•' Sift U fo veri/ prrtlg." 

" Noftsense ! this is a boyish bncy, Jasper — you will laugh at it yourself in a week or so. Hut- 
en to college, and drive bei image from your mind in the exerdae of study." 

" No, 1 feel that Coralic is my bte '. 1 sltall not ceaae lo follow her till she accepts my hand ; or, 
by hat rcfusn], precipitales me into the deptha of ad despair." 

" You snrely would not absent yourself from college, and drira your bther In anger, for the nko- 
of gusing on tlio pretty face and nuked legs of a dancing girl 1 Do you wish to givs up the higli 
aspirations of your youth for the chance of ohlaining Ihe amiles of n leader of supctnuDisrics — ■ 
thing of paini, tinsel, and game — a jig driver — a human automaton, trained to cibiliil her fiirm ire 
voluptuaue BtUtudes, in a slate of scmi^iudily — lo gratify the vile laaUia of the lirotal multitude. 
who ahoot and clap their hands in admiralioii of her unnetunil twins and indecent postunta !" 

He Mnred at mo. and Ihc color lose in bb ctieoks. The force of tny picture Mnuk him tSae- 
tivcly. but his doggednca of purpose enabled him to nilUstand my raillery. 

■■ i know your powers of sarcwm, and profess myself unable to cope with you in that particular: 
but I have a depti) of love in my bosom thsl will inspire me to hce more resl ulietades than any of 
Ihosn which you have so ably depicted. It matters not what Coralic is, or has been ; when die i« 
my will!, she will then be " 

"Exactly what she is now — a pretty doll, totally until, because imaccusiomcd, to any of the 
oHic«* of domesttiity, and incapable of appreciating the honest love of a worthy man. fired in 
public, spoiled by Hattery, and tainted with vanity and boldness, is she the wanisn you would ofler 
10 jour parenl as his choaen dnugbler — the partner of your youlh, Ihe companion of your old age. 
the mother of your cliildren T" 

•' Why, air," said Jasper, •' I have beard my Cither apeak of Mrs. Siddons with the highest r^ 
spect. She was an actreaa— w ia CoraUc." 

" There is as much difference bclwocn them as there is between Milton, the author of tlie finest 
efnc in our language, and the scribbler of a blacking pulTin verse. Mis. Siddons never exbihiteil 
betanlf to the audience in dose filling flesb-colored silk stockings, and habitud in only one petlinoat 
lotnied of a scant half yard of Ihin muslin; Mra. Siddoos never stood in Ihc cenlre of thestagfi for 
half an hour on one leg, atriv'uig to Un the other above ber hfod ; Mrs. Siddona never jumped, 
twilled, spun, wriggled, and sprawled, like a dead frog under the influence of a galvanic butlLry, 
91 alood on her looa as if she was playbg at bob-cherry. She eipaunded the beautieB of a master. 
Hiind of creation — aha assisted in embodying Ibe iiumonal bicathings of iha heanen-inapited 
Shakspetre. and gave hi* wondrous imaginings " a local habitation and a name" in the memories 
of bar delighted audilora. The plenaure ilerived from witneuing the Gnc«t dancing is, like all other 
•eniual eojoymenta, of an cvaneacenl nature. An aclar'i triumph is a mental feast, and its is- 
mcmbrance become* a portion of our being." 

" I shall never forget ibe rapturous ■peclni'le of laat night," said Jasper, i' Oh. my friend, laks 
B( tMhidd ibe tceaes ; you hAfa the power — obtain ma an lolroduclion lo Coralie ; if she is aiijr 
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thing like yoar description — ^if the does not fully realize the angelic conoeptionB I have fanned^ I 
promise cheerfully to rrrign my hopes, and journey to Cambridge with a contented wpaii," 

I knew that it was impossible to convince by argumentaticm the headstrong and enthuiaslic 
youth ; his feelings were evidently too highly excited to be aflccted by any thing but rcmrfinii 
to his demands. The whole afiair ^'as too ridiculous to waste much anxiety about ; but it waa ewu 
dent that the love-struck lad was ready to commit any foolery in furtherance of his sudden 
He avowed having sent the dancing girl an offer of his hand and heart ; this was of httle 
quence, inasmuch as Jasper was under age ; but the same inconsiderate haste, if suflered to 
unchecked, might involve his fimiily in a difficult dilemma, which I deemed it my duty to pravent. 
Nevertheless, I agreed to take him behind the scenes during the performance in the evening, and 
obtain him a personal interview with the object of his adoration. 

Jasper 8ymes suddenly bocame the most grateful and affectionate of friends ; he went hoB» 
directly to prepare for the introduction, although seven or eight hours must elapae before he eoold 
meet his charmer. The fog broke shortly after noon, and allowed me to walk to the stage door of 
the theatre where the wondrous Coialie was engaged. Five minutes conversation with tlte midair 
jHomptcr, the omniscient Tumour, let me into every minutie connected with the wheraaboiili of 
the young danseuse, and 1 returned home fully prepared to wean Mr. Sjrmes, Junior, from hk 
dream of love. 

He was with me an hour before the time of appointment, and looked awfully killing, and 
terrifically sweet His hair was curled, oiled, and disposed in two enormous dde fiioea, with m 
little aggravator curl over the forehead ; he was dressed in a new suit of black, with wlnto 
gloves ; the frill of his shirt stuck out boldly, but his collar hung modestly over the edges of o 
bkck satin stock and tic. ** Are you ready V* said he, in a low nervous tone. << Let us gD» 
at once." 

«* The ballet will not oommcnco these four hours," said I. 

M No matter — let us go.*' 

On our way to the theatre he acquainted me that Mr. Brown, one of the party with whom he had 
passed the preceding night, informed him tliat Coralic had been the idol of the Parisian publie^ \mk 
was compelled to leave the gaUic metropolis to rid herself of the importunities of varioua of tiie 
nobility who were teasing her with improper overtures. ** I have been twice to the theatre toAjTf 
and by the aid of a few half-crowns, have discovered that the lovely girl supports her aged parsnle 
in a re8{)ectable style by her professional exertions, and has refused several advantageous mtdAam 
rather than be parted from her father and mother. Dear Coralic, how proud I shall be to ofior them 
m home, if rewarded with a smile from thee." 

I suffered the young enthusiast to indulge in his fond chimeras ; contradiction would bat ok 
crease his devotion, and I wished him to work his own cure as the most effectual meene of 
remedy. 

« Coryphee is a French term derived from the GredL, I perceive," said Jasper. "The leader of tli» 
Greek chorus was termed Corypheus ; in both languages the noun is of the masculine gniidnp 
how then is it applied to a ferrieJe dancer, when it designates a male singer V* 

<* Tyrant custom, most grave senator ;" but the transition from the chorister to the dofueum m 
simple enough — ^until very lately, the corps de ballet and the chorus of the theatre were 000 
and the same thing. The derivation is correct ; the French term coryphee is only applied to dM 
leader of the side dancers, and coryphieus expressly means the chief or ring-leader ; it is derived ; 
Kcfv^ioc, to which you will find Schrevclius appends ntpremua and prsecipuus and also 
Each of these epithets characterise the station of a coryphee." 

Jasper was introduced to the manager, and invited into the green room ; he watched widi tB 
eager eye the advent of the various actresses, and seemed disappointed when, at the conduion eC 
the first piece, his charmer had not appeared. " She is not allowed admission into the first or 
dpal groen-room," said I ; " you will find her in the supemumereries' apartment, I dare aay. 
are not more than forty or fifly of them, male and female." 

Jasper blenched at this home thrust at his lady-love*s respectability, and declined visiting die 
green room No. II. We strolled across the stage to the first wing, O. P., and received the rare graoe 
of the manager's permission to remain there during the performance of the liallet. 

The subject of the ballet was of a mythological nature— 4rrowds of littk; Cupids thronged the 
ooulines or side scenes; these interesting animalcula were represented by chubby-faeed knocfc- 
kiieed children in salmon-colored stockings and silver tissue shirts of remarkable brevity. A pdir 
of wings, of the shape and size of a goose's pinions, but made of transparent gauze, dotted with 
Dutch nM^l, grew out of each shoulder-blade, and an impossible bow of gilt wood, with a flat 
devoid of point or feather, completed the paraphernalia of each of these ** doves of loves." 
three to four dozen of Goddesses, Graces, and Muses glided about in unaccountably short 
of transparent muslin, on long nsked k>oking legs in flesh-colored silk stockings, with hetecodotc 
low firodLS, and arms bare to the shoulders, giving the chilled spectator a perfect idea of a legohr 
M ver-dt'fireezef as a matter-o&fact carpenter said in my hoaiing. proving thereby that he was newlj 
CMight, and totally unaware of the strictnen of dramatic propriety. A Grecian bandeau of wfate 
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utm libaiid, Iml moiul llw luail, viilh two lung emja ButMring in llie air— « prDfiaiaii «f lidM 
curb — « pntigiiljly of gUttri in liia »\i»p« u( linie], faJw di«naiiila, lioijeit full of rinp^ with 
'■ broothai, poarln, unl noetic*" inuiunn'itliUt— mul thi gena^ bdilliiig a[iputtnwiDe of die gawi 
Kings— ctumcunuil ihii tppsmncft of thcac Udka nf ihu curTf* dc bailel. Thaa tlirn wn an equal 
■juontil; of Coda, or mtuImh iwaiiu. in dirty while abirl* wu! gnldfn bctia, puirhod pump*, ub 
fnnod wig*, uui brick dust chedui. Tbe atage aliGoluicly swDniinl with itic uiull fry of iha lidlM. 
nbo krpt luckinc up iheir itft, eutting a'a, pitoiwtting, balBDcving, uui pcxiurbR. liU the wbol* 
pl*r> •niiini to turn loiuiil. 

The stage kc«]wr, or liii xailaUHit, " far who » luuie Ihul ilucn nut hvp n aUvf V iprrtd aoma 
inndereil ro«n OYrr liw alutie ; Ihu gFiitlemiui of ihit orehoUa I>Pi;iui t^ oveitiire ; bare uid (ttere 
> wall-ahawlod fcDulo. attended by aam* duuma-like damv, glided nmongal 111* mparing ihmnit, 
■wl gave aniliority to the auppoailion Ihat ahe km ono of the pibdpid dnicnn. Ttia aceoe-mcn 
hagwittiiit opcntiuna— Mlid (ihsriolilica in the fomi of wooden elouda »ne auvvrod to ihn aiagr, and 
cBiivua ditto wor« aiupanded bom the din — u Ihu fdaoHaover ttuinda *cmi«ar«U«hDi<aUy deaomi- 
naiad. Tlw proparty^mn pUccil luinvn |<>>i« goblein. eovckhI with gold foil, upon the latda of 
tba Olympian deilHB I woaJm [alMofIusdaiufnul,ccuMialingaf pin«Bt>plea uuuk of pine, orvogaa 
«f oak, applet of bear:!), aiid gnipca of &r. graced their Godahip'a boanl. 

Up 10 this liioev Jaap^r had not brca abla to obtain a cuiht of hia beloved ; for Coralic claimed, 
aa a leader of the ndo diwiwra, ■ sort of unaduiowltdgrd auprriofily. aiul kept sloaf from ihe g«. 
lieial acum till the lintiniiBbnlarjr auniiiiona of Ihe promytcr compellMl h«r pnamro on Ihv alaga. 
Aa the curtain roar, and llie Goda vi4 Guddeeaua ruahed in aweM cunfunon finui tlie "alaud-<ap( 
towoni" of (lid Oljmpua, Jasper |iinchal my nnn with a aevaiity that beloiicncd bia eacnralneaa, 
and, poinling lo iho Indis of Ihe app«ile line, wbiapcred in my ear. lella noce. •' thri* ihc ii." 

Joapcr, tfl do him jiuticc, had certainly aekTted a very rnljciiu nonrU foi hia hong roba. She 
waa rUher above the niiddli- livight, of a delicious brown raiiniilcxion, with a pair of liltfk eyoa thai 
■eenteil to penetrate your vary heart. Uei. figure *raa pcrli?cl— the man batidioiia amalnir of Ihe 
•talla couU nM repudiate the luacioua fulnea* of her h«iat, Iho delicacy of hei waist, and the faolb- 
Um aymmclry of bar limb*, which, oa uaual, were in a atato of ecmi-nniUty. Htr Geet indeed par> 
took of the eurae common to all dancen, and diapbyed an enonnoua brcuhb of pedeatal, with a 
corrcspanding thickneaa of arielv, bui tlio gnceful ijuality of hn action and playful beauty of bat 
atyla of dannng entranced Ibe alMntiun af Ihe tpectalari wlio, nai!nu vobru, was compelled to mk 
cord an lUuneaatirad nkted of praiau. 

Jaaper watched her, aa alie lad the painted and jigging troop ihrougit their caUliliabed inanauvTaa. 
with B devotion worthy ■ bettor cauae. " la ahe not woodroua t ia not thai the poetry of motion I 
What can the moat vivid imaginatixn conceive bcyotui that impcraonation of pruce and beau^ 1" 
wore dinged into my carB, ai we stood dI the wing oppoaite to lite prnmplrr. and gaicd on the do- 
ings of Ui« dancera. Fieaontly, one of " the big biigii" of the ballet bopped on to the atiigc, and 
aptawbid, awain, sunk, elided, and simpenMl lhrou|rb her allouml ahare of capering. She waa a 
graeoful 4nd hi'itiuiCiil woman, but Jaaper piahad and poobtd at her eiertiona, and wondered when 
" Coialic would again recumc." 

" Obtain me wi introduction, and command me aa your alave," I obeyed the desire of the gran- 
ililoijiieiit lulrirei, and, introducing him lo fwoiaicur it lUrtCtcar, aJgmGed hie wiah lo be acquainted 
with MtdcmoiaeUa Comlia. "Ah. ha! oai, errlainttMnt ,■ nmour fail beautmip ! Jiuui, lit 
dil aatii tit fait," and the audduoua Frenchmen, in one minulc, led Ihe beauteoui Coralie to iha 
aide of the enamoreit Jaipcr, and gave him a flouiiahing and particular iniroduction. 

I ahatl luve lo the aympaihetic imagiiuUiDn at niy aenrilile nwderi, a conception of the confiiaion 
of the lovo-aCrickcn awain. the [wlpnblfl uxjuMry of the dantaitt, the obnipl plunging into convei- 
satioD, the aummored compiimenta of the gentleman, the ahoegaliane of the lady, who, auddenly 
called toheratagc dutiH, put her udorrr into a atale ofconnoption by alncreiy hoping thai be would 
abide hci return, and quitting him with a killing roll of her O. P. eye— dropping, aa ahe glided with 
a ehaft step from Ihe llnil wing, a bunch of artifletal 6owef a, eairlling tirangly of mudt — which 
bunch the fond inamorata picked up and depontcd in hia ahirt buwm, mentally swearing never to 
part with Iha heavenly reoicml'nnce ! 

The (laUet proceeded — (wo of the principal Hocoial-ralca, a man and hia wife, atoml by mj nda. 
vailing for itivii turn to figure iu a pa* de deux. It waa evident that a very awkward ecntrc-tenpi 
had jiut token place — both of tlie portic* were excited, and from the undiaguieod naiuie of the lan- 
guage UBcd by ihe huabaiidi I diarovercd llial he Buapectnl hia lady had beslowrd her favon upon 
another, and that oliier to be neither more nor Ims than hi" profeaeional rival, Ihv oppoaition dancer, 
who had juat been engaged fniiu the other houee. Tbe infidelily of hia wile aeemed to have but 
liltla oOeFlupon lilt' Fronehiiinn'a neivee, incompariaon with the diagrace of Wng placed in a con- 
Mmilihln poaJtion liy hia brother arlUie, of whom he apoke in the moat disgraceful tonne. He 
his trail rib with every pueuble vengeance, and obaolutely seemed about to inflict a per- 
ehaatiaeinent, when the ntcbeatn struck up hia oiire^ musk, and with a aliile, a Hmpei, and 
:, the nficctionate couple commenced Ihcir saltatory exereiaea. It was a funny alEtir to watch 
progreaa in the mimk lovemuking of the ballet, arid to bear their wbiapcrad quancUing,nbich 
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oar eontigoity enabled us to ettch with some exactness. The lady, looking all lore and ndonAurp 
-danced about the stage, using every possible enticement to allure her love-stricken partner, who Ib^ 
lowed her through the mazes of the paa with passionate supplications and looks of sad entreaty-— 
but threats and tones of anger burst from his piteous looking mouth ; and his smiling wife, yidulm 
rile knelt in a graceful attitude in the centre of the stage, with her arms prettily crossed over her 
bosom, and her well-turned head enticingly bent over her shoulder, looking the incarnation of beaoty 
and good humor, vented her revenge in a series of violent objurgations to her husband, who was 
standing over her in a very sweet posture, with his left leg cocked high in the air, looking terrifically 
enviable at his paitner, but growling, in vulgar French, a string of threats and curses. 

During this exhibition, Coralie, who, with the quick eye of an intriguante, had perceived tha 
impressnon which she had mode upon Jasper, formed fifty little excuses for hovering near her ^rio 
tim, and exchanging smiles, love glances, sugared whispers, and other prettinesses with the amoroos 
boy, and looking violently modest and confused at any display of the earnestness of his adoiatkm. 
At tile termination of the contradictory paa, she was compelled to resume her place upon the stage, 
followed by Jasper's maddened gaze. The gentlemen in tlie dirty shirts and naked legs formed a 
line on the right side of the stage— the ladies in the short petticoats and g^ze goose wings arrayed 
themselves on the opposite side. Suddenly each gentleman pointed his right hand to P. 8. and 
cocked up his lefl leg to O. P. The ladies, as usual, did exactly the contrary. This was to exhibit 
to the admiring audience the particular marmer in which ^ the old ancient Roman Gods and Go^ 
desaos" used to stand in Jove's sky parlors on a gala day. Presently the music gave a flourish, and 
each line of sex changed sides aimuUantoiuly, and reversed legs. Then there was a grand of- 
chestral crash, and stamping of feet and clapping of hands by the audience, and the great star of tfie 
night rushed from a big batch of clouds at the back of the stage. Words cannot describe her mo- 
tiona— in one instant, she jumped half across the stage at a bound, turned round twenty times, tu^ 
denly stopping with the precision of a fly wheel — then jumping up again as if she meant to lesids 
altogether in the air, she twisted her legs into such wondrous kinks and Unkings as to induce a b^ 
lief that she embodied the whole of the ingenuity of the Rovel fiimily in her individual peraoib 
•Contrary to all rational expectation, she untwisted her legs with the same ease and rapidity, and 
alter sinking to the gpround, and dropping her body in a long and graceful curtsey, and walking^ 
about on the very tip of her toes, she commenced kicking her legs higher than the heads of har 
assistants, much to the rapture of the discerning public, who evinced their delight by long and ^»> 
hement applause. Afler exhibiting nearly as much of the voluptuous particularities of the human 
form as the Medicean Venus allows her admirers to gaze at, the danseuse bounded off the stage, and 
graciously suffered the infcriorlings to exhibit their several incapacities. 

A small crowd of worshippers awaited the ** coming off*' of the dear creature, who, afler spnwl* 
ing and panting, and all but fainting from excess of affectation, sipped a little very weak wine and 
water, and listened to the congratulatory and adulatory remarks of her adoring friends. <« Incon- 
ceivably wonderful.** ** The perfection of nature improved by the niceties of art;" « The poetiy of 
motion resolved inte easy practice" — ^were some of the modest compliments bestowed upon the GodU 
dess of the night — and one very aristocratic hero, in regimental whiskers and moustaches, lifted hia 
lorgnette to his lordly eye, and gazing at the fiur object of his adoration, said, in a soft insinuating 
drawl, ^The-a concentrated-a essence-a of-a refined ara etheriality-a'a-a — split me !" 

But enough of ** the joys of our dancing days." The ballet wound up with a grand inexpli- 
cable climax, wherein, 

Jove in hit chaii, of the sky lord mayor, 

descended into Olympus, (from the seventh heaven, I suppose,) in a gilt gingerbread car, with m 
bunch of forked thunder in his left hand, and a huge owl-looking eagle perched on his light aim ; 
the rest of the Godheads worked their legs with additional vigor in honor of his visit — half a doMn 
of the tinseled children were suspended by wires from the top of the theatre, to represent flying^ 
lovers, and looked the character as naturally as a kitten, suddenly snatched up by a spoiled urdiin, 
and suspended out of window by the skin of its back, is capable of representing a jungle tiger 
bounding on its prey. The music came to the finale movement ; every immortal, Jupiter included, 
lifted up his or her sinister leg, O. P. or P. S.; several pans of suffocating blue fire were ignited, a 
CHiinese gong gave forth its bellowing sound — and the curtain fell on this ** feast of reason and the 
flow of soul." 

Coralie's behavior to the love-smitten Jasper confirmed his infatuation, and I detected him, after 
a repetition of the stage interview, writing a letter to his father, renouncing his college chance, and 
requesting permission to present his intended wife at the Rectory. I took charge of this precuraa 
letter, promising to drop it in the post office. I need not say that I popped it into the fire, and that 
my deception never troubled my conscience in the least I had employed myself in gaining aome 
xequisite information from a friend in the theatre, and I bided my time for the introduction of tlie 
denouement of this outrageous stage play. 

Jasper amused himself by selling his watch and breast-pin, and purchasing, with the p r ooBedi > m 
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TFrj buiiiimnr tel nf nmrihytiu for the enchuiting Coralie, who hail «igniflcanily expretsnl hn j 
"luve" of Jewell, and hn |ioiiilivtt lunging for ihitl iitcniictl got. One «vrnlng, *l hi> tiHjUMt, I a 
emnpuiiod him to die thtntre, uid, on our way thilhrr, tiMcncd to hia niipnK thai Oonttie hud 'a 
vkriahl; declined intnuttng him wilh n knonli^ of het jrdirntv. I pmnUHd to obtnin the de- * 
(ind infonnuion. Ih«dp»viou*l<rbwn niadesrquBinUdnilh lliiaiinp(nt>ntf<crFt,Bnd. moifovct, I 
lud gleaned mroe <rB]uiibl« intolliRencc fm my after plaj. Without mmpromUing mywlf with tha i 
Janrauc or her dpvuted, I Hignlfinl to thH dH>glile<l yoiilh, ]ib no riTUirnDd himiK, tint I waa Hulhor- | 
iirtl to introduce him, ihe licit iQuminR, /u A<r famlty, by the tDodiuia of a morniiiE r«ll, . 



I hul scarcely aoted myiclf tX the brenkfiut table, before tlio young inuiu>rato idnced his well. 1 
•renind «iil olegwiily-attirnd person hy my udo, and requested nio to Imrry my moitiing meal, lest ■! 
vt should be too Inte for our ■ppainliiienl. ■■ In three or four houis I shall Iw at your iie[<iioi<, Jaspert I 
and enni then we shall he Tol«J Tulgar fur calling so early in the day, Rvmpmhvr, you aio now in I 
Loikdoti, when; faaluan mies Ihe hoon, and changes oTSn ihe aoawina at ila tynnnlc will. Momlog, 1 
in the circles of dogani life, commences about noon; 11 can arnrccly begin earlier nhrn we dins I 
after lunael, and the evening is supposed lo be young al the sduiuI of ihc mtilnight chime. Th* I 
London winter never opew till the spring flowers are died alxiut the alteelj ; and ttie > 
eattons invuiably take place toward) Ihe end of the autumnal iietwun." 

It waelnvain that I nttempted to entice him inlu conv«rKa)inn duririQ:1lis(rf(iur — hiseTsry thought 1 
nod word temlved on " Coralir." I endcavoml, by various mcnna, to wcahou the itupmnion which I 
Ihe chums of ihe coiyph^e had made upon hb mind, but my irony tell hnrmleasly, and my argi^ ■ 
mcnts were heard unheeded. Once, only, did I succeed in iiwnkeniiiii attention. I congratulated ^ 
him an lite glorious opportunity alforded hitn after hia union wilh Condie. of travelling round the 
country wilh his wife i while she earned the avmm fiotohilt by her piofcsHonal rieitions, ha n onU 
have nothing to d.i hut receive her profits, live on the bt of the land, and enjoy life in its best pos- 
sible phoHGa. The honest blood glowed in hia cheeks, and with becoming indignation, he replied : 
■■ Do not imagine me ao bate a ttdng ! 1 am not likely to awell the ranks of the degraded petticoat _ 
penaonera who now traverse every nook of our Our land, and idly fatten on Ihe proceeds cf Ibiwll 
labor. I deapitt Ihe unmanly vagsbnnde loo heartily. 1 am not the iconndrel to reduce the wife d 
my iKMotn beneath tile level Of an Indian aqoaw — to revcise the order of natom, and force tha I 
weaker vessel to labor while I siinander In dissipation the money earned by llie aweat of her brotr. M 
If the lovely Conlia thould aeeept me as her partner for life, I trust that ( have too keen a sense of 1 
Ihenghts of a husband — of the dignity of a man — lo allow her InoliiHi her person for the benefit 1 
of my pocket — or to nufTer my wife to labor in her vocation, while I, the husband, reaped the pr<y | 
duel in degrading and conteinptilite idleness." 

In due time, we reached the resilience nf the ballet girl, and knockiO at Die donr of a ikiid.rt 
lodging house in one of the streets lumiRg out of Ncwp»rt niarkeL I knew ibal Coinlie was with- 
in, and wiihoui permitting the scrubby-looking maid of oil work, who opened ihe door, lo announco 
our arrival. 1 conducted my young fnend up a lUght of dirk and rickety Mnir*. Kapjiing at a door 
opening into a bock roam, we were desired to "cnme in;" I olieyeil the unler, anil, followed liy 
JaBjm, advanced into the apartment which eervcd la Cary]ihie •• for parlor, foi bcd-rnom, fof i 
kitchen, and hall." ' i 

In dopictiiig the vagaries of alrnlling players, Hogarth has evinced a lamtntnble knowledgo of hia J 
subject — be boa left behind him an amusing picture, but It ix a fancy compHition, not a delineation 
of reality and truth. Dickens, the ininulabte but not omniticienl Box, has disrotirsed of provincid] 
thcatricUs in hia " Nieklaby," with an ignoiance dial rontrasts sorely w ith the iiertection and know-H 
ledge eihibiled in ncdrty every other emanation from his masterly pen. 

Bui In describing the ocene which hurst upon our view when we opened Ihe door of Coralie'a 
Bponinent — in delineating the eontentx of the room, animate and linnimale — with the rcaulta of our I 
interview, atkd the efliMs thereby produced — I wish, for my readers' sake, that I could borrow the 
pencil of Hogarth and the pen of Dickens to give the exqui^te eflect. 

TTio o^jartment, some fifteen feet by twelve, woa crowded with lii*e crcjiture* and common place ' 
arlirloB of rumiturc. An onmade bed reposed on a huge old liuhiannt liedslrad, which nearly Ailed J 
one half of the room. A pointed bureau, with two of the drawers mlsaing. a broken cradle, three or f 
four ruah-«Bted lagged-bDttomed chairs, a table with the rcmaiits of abreakfiui or luncheon, ndiah of 1 
oyater shells, a porter bottle, the dcbrii of a red herring,' some onions, and a pewter measure redo- | 
lent of gin. A line or string crossed the apartment diagonally, on which, amongrl other vi 
lirlea, was suspended the brovily-petlicoul of the mylhola^cei butlol. This invaluable spc 
hDok-mualin had duulillns just lieen washed out, ibr a certain namelcsa article of crockeiy. full of I 
soap auda, stood upon the bed. and the Itnael trimtningB hung across the back of a chair. ' 

The lovely Corolic. wrapped in a dir^r eotton gown that hung most loosely about her fascinating 
(rame — with a red handkerchief tied cloaaly round her prot^ head, which waa most uruecoonlably 
denuded of alt those lovely curls and cuirid's-embush ringlets, was buMly employed in sewing span- 
gteaan ■ lioddice of dirty pink velvet. Her beautjfiil countenance, deprived of the advenliticnu aid 
of poail powder wA carmine, looked wofully yellmv and freckled. A blotch of red im the pratn- 
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bcrance of the right cheek-bone, and a atranf^e pervenion or smudge of one corner of her delietteff 
|)encilled rye browa, plainly satiitfied ua that the awoet creature had deemed it lumeoeMaiy to in- 
dulge in any lavatory exen-iac rinoe the rough wipe of the preceding nighL An elderly ladj. wbh 
« moMiic caat of countenance, exhibiting even atronger indicationa of independence than her infeer- 
leating daughter, aa regarded the atatc of her wardrobe and cutaneoua clcanfineaa, aat bj the ode of m 
•mall grutc, stirring some pap or child's food in a pint porter pot — but the aatin ahoes, onoe whiti, 
which rrponed in her lap, amidst various {neces of bread, related the nature of her more 06110110 oe- 
cupations. 8he had been endeavoring to rub olf the stage dirt from the front of the ehoeo bj 
means of the crumbs of bread. 

By itie sidt; of the broken cradle, sat one of the iljpecimena of pariah charity, which exhibit the 
<Usgraceful mismanagement of England's common school syatcm, and aflbrda an inatanoe of the nt^ 
most degradation of human nature. A straight^aired. pudding-faced, lump of a girl, with njleH 
€ves, snub nose, and brutal mouth — a being devoid of every mental qualification — a living automo- 
ton — a workhouse drudge, hired to do any thing, for the remuneration of scant meala, and aixpenee 
« week. A baby, reposing in the cradle, waa covered over with a striped petticoat worn by Coralie 
in one of the fishermen's wives, in Massaniello, and a pair of incontrovertible leather breechea ! 

Poor Coralie, thus taken by surprise, looked the im{)erBonation of deapair. To be exhibited in 
«uch domcKtic deformity before one of her many admirers, wax in itjself sufficient to break the hevt 
of a coryphee, but to stand thua thorouglUy exposed in the eyes of him whoae blind adoration had 
hitherto promised the most satisfactory results, was more thim enough to render her a fitting can- 
didate for admiftsion into any lunatic asylum in the kingdom. 8hc tried, laborioualy tried, to look 
eaay and unconcerned ; and snatched from sight, with laudable alacrity, various objectionable arti- 
dea which crowded tlie little room. Slie smiled a welcome to Jasper, but the amilo became a grin 
of diabolic meaning, when she endeavored to extend her courtesy to me. I cared not for her con- 
fusion ; I had resolved to save my friend fi'om an act of folly, and reji»oed to find that mj well- 
vranged plana had met with entire sucoeas. 

^ Ah, ha ! mademoiselle Coralie, bon jour,** aald I. <* We have taken the liberty of paying yon 
« monung calL Don't put yourselves out of tlie way, I beg. We are old acquaintances, yon knofw. 
/, in fact, claim the privilege and immunities of positive fhendahip, for I knew you when yon 
tially Snederkens, and lived in Norwich Court, Fetter Lane. I am alao very intimate with 

La Coryphee stared at me with open mouth, and occasionally threw a glance of inquiry at 
who glared upon her with a look of horrible intensity. 

** Bill Hniggs, you know," said I, ** the butdicr. The father of yotar child /" 

Jasper started to his feet, and Imunding to my side, clasped my arm with violence, and essayed to 
*<peak, but seemed unable to give utterance to a single sound. He fixed his eyes u|>on mine with a 
beeeeching expression, and pointed first at Coralie and then at the cradle, where the red headed ui- 
chin lay ensconced. Coralie saw at a glance that her lover was unacquainted with the pootive 
hctB of her situation, and in a loud tone of voice proceeded to give me a flat contradiction— lo aak 
the meaning of the insults I was hea|jing upon her — to inquire how I dare to name the word 
** child" to her, a ymtng unmarried jsrirL She was stopped in her career of indignation bj the 
'Voice of the Imhe, who, awakened by the noise, sat up in the cradle, and atretching out its anna fa>- 
wanls the virtuous Cornlie, lisped ])retty distinctly, " Mamma, mamma." 

The infant's evidrn^e, the voice of nature, was not to be controverted. Coralie snatched the 
htby to her breast, and burst into tears. At this moment, a heavy foot was heard upon the ataiia ; 
the door oi>enrd, and a good looking but vulgar young man, stalked into the room. He waa droned 
in a bright blue coat, with brass buttons, a yellow vest, and white trowsers. A Uncy or striped 
shirt, with a large loose collar; a red ailk handerciiief encircled his throat, with its ends drawn 
through a broad gold ring. Small tobacco-])ipe curls hung down each side of his face, and a boid^ 
head of red curly hair was surmounU>d by a natty white hat turned up with green. A bull-terrier 
pup followed at his het*ls, and the stump of a cigar glowed between hia lips. I knew the butcher 
by his kiddy U>ok. 

« Hello I votrt the row here ] vy, Corry, s'elp me Bob, you're snivelling. Have these ere coveys 
Invu a vurking on your H'elin'rt. Jest show a light, and let me see vol they're been about. Be qmet, 
BluektT, vill you, or I'm bli*st if I don't flobbergast you." This last remark was addressed to his 
dog, who liegiui to bark at a misanthroiHcal cat which had issued with curved back and awelled tail, 
from n lmn(ilx)X under the bed. 

** Mr. Nniggtt," Miid I, with an easy air. as I gradually approached tlie door, " your baby has been 
crying, and it is natnnil that its mamma should cry in sympathy most sweet." 

'« Who the h are vou 1" 

" I have taken the lilN>rty, in liehalf of a friend, to call on Mademoiselle Coralie respecting a the- 
atrical enTagrinrnt, but find that she is likely to remain at the — — theatre during the reat of the 
presejit year. Under these circumstances, I am compelled to decline all farther interoourso, and to 
oiifnri'o the snnie obligation n|>on my friend. Gootl morning, ladies; good morning, Mister Sniggk** 

'Hie non-C4>mpn*hcnding butchtr allowed us to pass without a word. In a moment we were in 
the Htrei*t. JaKjwr's arm pn^ssod mine with an unusual warmth, but he uttered not a word. 
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I had gftioed the fullest inlbtmation respoctiiig Coralie and her connrxions» as before tinted, bat I 
deemed it useless to impart all that I knew to the infatuated lover; he would have treated it as sean- 
dal against the Iad3r of his love, and moat likriy have rushed headlong into the commission of some 
irreparable error. The body of oonroborative evidence which accident enabled me to offer in support 
of my assertions, succeeded in plantinf oonviction in his mind> Tliere did not remain a shadow of 
doubt — a loo|^ole for the most sanguine to attempt aii escape. Ho was compelled to believe thb 
painful and disgusting &ct. 

He pressed my hand at the door of my residoncc, and with a look of mortification, wfaispeked iA 
my ear, " I own mysalf a fool I a hot-braitwd iifiot ! You have saved me from endless miaety. 
Keep my folly a secret from my parents. I shall go to college by this night^s mail." 
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A POEM. 



r a aVH Ami 



. WAT«ftKA!l. 



TwAS spring, tha fair, and balmy spring, 

When earth is freshly blossnming. 

And o'er eaoh gkdden'd sy Wan aoena 

b spread its carpeting of green; 

When the tall tiees their ahadowa thremr 

Like living things in straams below, 

When the blithe birds on soaring wing 

To heaven's blue arch their oarolB ring; 

When thQ bright rill, in some loved tale. 

Is whispering musio thro' the vale ; 

When the low swell of harmoniBa 

Comes €fn tfie sweetly laden breeae* 

It was, wl^en every lovely thing 

Is loveliest — ^'twas in joyous spring. 

That, with the rose leaves lound them strown. 

Two youthful lovers sat alone, 

lake monarchs, on their balmy throne. 

On the bright glowing cheek of one 
The burning tints of summer*s son 
Had linger'd long, as if it loved 
The Nnahing bbom thro' which it roved ; 
O'er it fell locks of raven hair. 
As day and night had mingled there ; 
Yet night .as lighted near and far 
By many an ever burning star. 
For the sofi glory of her eyes 
Were bright as are Italia's skies. 
Italia's skies ! — from them they caught 
Their beams of quick, poetic thought ; 
From them the sudden flashes came 
That tum'd the gaxer's heart to flame. 
Yet swifVer than the wind that roves 
'Mong th^ fresh flowers it fondly loves, 
Changed the wild gleam, and sofUiees lay 
In those young orbs like early day. 
She was of that far land, whose clime 
la ever like a silvery chime, 
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That land of sweetMt poesy. 

Of sculpture, painting, minstrelsy. 

Of ever blooming Italy. 

And he who sat beside her there, 

With shining kicks of sunny hair. 

And eyes, whose sweet cerulean bine 

The heavens own light seem'd shining tlamigh ; 

He was not of hor cdme, but one 

Whose race of lil'e, tho' scarce begun, 

Seem'd slowly drawing to its close, 

Its everlasting sweet repose. 

He came to that bright shore, whose bteatfi 

Might stay awhile tlie shafb of death, 

Ere ten fair summer's o'er his head 

Their April flowers and showers had shed. 

Time passed away, and that wan boy. 

Drank the rich draughts of health, and joy ; 

And gently on his lily dioek 

The rose leaf spread its crimson streak. 

But 'twaa the flower within his heart 

That did its shining tints impart 

To his pale check, for love made foir 

All that had erst been pain, and cate. 

And gleaming on hiiu from afar 

Was one glad light — his boyhood's star. 

She, witli a heart, whose every thrill 

Was pure, and fresh, as summers riU^ 

She who had guided him thro' all 

Sweet paths, to the bright fbuntiiin's foU» 

Tho orange groves, the jasmine's ahade» 

The playful water's white cascade, 

Who bade her lute in nutnl)ers swee^ 

Ever his welcome footsteps greet ; 

She who in pain and grief had come. 

Like some young spirit from its home^ 

Still linger'd round him with a lote 

That angel hearts migfat feel above; 
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Tho' o*er her path more sans had ahone 
Than her hoy lover yet had known, 
Tho* two more circling years had given 
To her dark eyes, a deeper heaven. 
Yet did she cling to that young hreast 
As to her haven home of rest 
He loved her — and a glow of pride 
Her rich bright cheek to crimson dyed 
When that fond boy was at her side. 

They scarce had pass'd their childhood's years, 

But oh ! a fount of hopes and fears, 

Sprung in their hearts, that childhood's hours 

Never yet knew, when 'mid its flowers 

Like uncaged birds it freely sings, 

The happiest of created things. 

Oh ! childhood, what can give again 

The blessed light that led us then ; 

What after power can restore 

The perish'd hopes, and joys of yore t 

Will the soft murmuring silver rill 

Sing us the same glad music still? 

Can the young rose in all its bloom 

Breathe round our steps its first perfume? 

Will not the hidden thorn b^ seen. 

Thro' fokls of crimson and of green? 

Oh ! when we gazed with childhood's eyes 

How blue were heaven's o'er arching skies ; 

How every little shining brook 

Mirror'd us back each happy look ; 

How the glad flowers in clustering bands 

Sprang ever ready to our hands, 

How hope stood smiling by to please. 

With sun-brought hours, its votaries; 

Thro' life we ne'er again shall know 

The undimm'd days of long ago. 



There sat they, in that orange bower, 
Fill'd with the perfume of its flower. 
While the pale moon, with silvery ray. 
Bathed the young leaves that round them lay. 
And the aoft night wind bore along 
The echo of the maiden's song : 

" Sing, silver lute, 

Tho stars are mute. 
And the wind breathes out, like a mellow flute ; 

The nigbtmgale 

In plaintive wail, 
Fours to the rose its lone love tale. 

" Echo is near 

Thy tones to hear, 
Oh ! fill, I pray, her airy ear. 

Come, come, lute mine, 

Night's jewels shine. 
To welcome those dear notes of thine. 

** But brighter far 

Than night's fair star 
The beams of my lover's soft eyes are ; 

Denvr to me 

His smiles shall be. 
When wak0d, my gsntk lata, by thM." 



The song was hush'd, and grove and deO 
But faintly whisper'd back its spell. 
When, breaking with her voice's tone. 
The stillness that had round them grown^ 
The dark eyed maiden softly said, 
**My Guide" — ^when tho golden head 
That had been pillow'd on her breast. 
Like some fond bird within its nest, 
Slowly from its sweet couch was nda'd» 
And the blue eyes in fondness gaxed 
On the young speaker, as each tone 
Were murmuring fairy spells alone. 
" My Guide, why art thou so sad? 
Methinks when all around is glad, 
And when the eaith seems only made 
For such as thou and I, its shade 
But a retreat where the warm sun 
Too bright our pathway shines upon. 
When the fair stars but seem to peep 
From their blue homes love's watch to 
When the calm moon but lends its rmy, 
To guide true lovers on their way, * 
When the soft twilight only brings 
Fairy-like songs, whose echo rings 
Thro' silver fountains down the grove. 
An everiasting lay of love ; 
Thou wert not wont, when earth was 
To hide thee sadly from its light. 
But ever at its sunniest hour 
Had welcome smile for bird, or flower. 
I cannot brook that clouds should now 
Darken tho simlight of thy brow. 
Nor dim those eyes' blue heaven, for they 
Have ever been my brightest day. 
If clouds of sorrow must awhile 
Drive from the lip and eye their smile. 
Why have mine eyes, my Guido, still 
Mirror'd to thee like some fair rill 
This lonely heart, which but for thine. 
Had nought whereon it might recline. 
And if dark care may bid the voice 
Cease in glad measure to rejoice. 
Why have my tones been brcath'd to thee 
In happy lays of minstrelsy ? 
I have no tic to bind me here 
Save that it is mine eaily home. 
And every tree, and flowetet dear 
With sweetest memories come. 
But the strong chain that most hath bound 
My heart strings to this land of mine. 
Is that one sad 'and silent mound. 
O'er which we've train*d the ivy vine. 
The last sole link so early riven 
Moulders beneath its quiet sod. 
While in its azure home of heaven. 
The spirit bows before its God. 

« Guido, if ever thou hast gazed 
Upon a fond, and watching eye 
'Till its dear orb was fixed and glased. 
And death's relentless shaft was nigh; 
If ever thou hast heard the tone 
That was the music of thy heart. 
In a low, soft, and tender moan 
From the loved voice depart; 
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If ever thoa hait stood beside 
One who had nurst thine infant jean, 
And felt the world, the broad, the wide, 
AVas but a wilderness of tears; 
Then might a doad of anguish chase 
The sun of gladness, from thy fiice. 

<« I have done this, 'twas mine to bind 
The bruised reed, too ruddy rhaken. 
To bid the worn and weary mind 
To other hopes and joys awaken. 
My mother ! — ^what a holy tie 
Is whisper'd in that sacred name ! 
What founts, that death alone can dry ! 
What love, that death alone can tame ! 
She was a broken hearted thing — 
A sigh, amid a song of mirth — 
For she had taught her heart to cling 
Too dosely to the dreams of earth, 
And like a dream — a summer drean^— 
It pass'd before her yearning gaze; 
But oh! it color'd life's bright stream. 
To leave dark shadows o'er her days. 

** She loved, my Guido, one whose brow 
Was fair as thine to look upon. 
And breath'd in trustfulness the vow 
That made Aeir youthful spirits one. 
Bright halcyon years flew by, and she 
Lived in the light of other eyes. 
A dark hair'd girl played at her knee. 
One baby boy, like hope's bright skies. 
Shed round her path its rainbow dyes. 
Like hope— oh ! yes, for what so frail 
As hope's too bright, too flattering tale. 

« One mom she missed him from her side. 

Her bud of promise and of pride, 

And noon, and night she sought in vain. 

He never blessed her eyes again. 

Both fled — ^the father and the child, — 

And earth for her no longer smiled. 

Deserted — life's ^weet dream was o'er. 

She heard not o^ nor saw them more. 

I, was alas! too frail a one 

For her crush'd heart to rest upon. 

And slowly as the leaves decay 

In summer's last approaching day. 

So sank she to that quiet grave, 

Round which the ivy loves to wave. 

** 'Tis long years since, and I have striven 
To think of her, but in yon heaven 
She must be happy, and my sighs 
May make less blest her paradise. 
Is it not, love, a mournful talel 
Thy cheek hath even grown more pale, 
Come, rouse thee, Guido^I have sung. 
And now around my lute's low chords 
Echo too long hath idly hung 
Waiting for its soft murmuring words ; 
Sweep then its strings, for notes of mine 
Can never be so sweet as thine." 

And Guido took the lute, but long 
Hifl Toioe refused to swell its song. 



He brushed the silent tears away 

That on his drooping eyelids lay. 

For he had yet a boon to ask 

That needed all afiection's mask ; 

And yet, her heart fo sorely tried 

With woes she strove so long to hide. 

How could he bid that heart again 

Receive another wound or pain 1 

So long they trembled on his tongue. 

The thoughts that at his heartrstrings hung. 

That he must whisper in her ear 

The words 'twould pain her now to hear. 

Why was her own land so beloved 1 

There first her childhood's footsteps roved. 

His fingers gently touch'd its strings, 

And his soft voice in music rings : 

^* Art thou not here, with thy stany eyes, 
Oh ! beautiful child of Italia's skies 1 
Art thou not watching with me even now 
The struggling moon thro' the green orange bough? 
Does not thy hand with its soft downy dasp. 
Like a dove in its shelter still lay in my grasp ? 
And are not thy heart's gentle throbbing, sweet one. 
Still beating in trustfulness now 'gainst mine own? 
And yet thou wilt ask me with that sadden'd 

glance - •, 

To wake, tho' in music, from love's dreamy trancif* 
nini, Ilini, how often we've roved 
To these fair blooming bowers bcloving and loved. 
How often in these after years have w|Lsmiled 
At the thought of the child that was leading the 

child. 
And how ojten we made in this sweet home of 

ours 
Love's bright balmy throne, of spring's blossoming 

flowers, 
But they faded, they died, tho' the sun's mellow 

light 
Still linger'd around them ; they perish'd ere night. 
And Ilini, Ilini, how like to those floweis 
Have faded, my dear one, those bright days of ours. 
For childhood no longer, doth linger around 
To make the green earth like one wide fairy 

ground. 
They passed — ^but in sunlight, Ilini, they fled. 
Yet how dear is the perfume in parting they shed ; 
When children no longer, the heart will look back, 
Tho' blighted with sorrow, to that sunny track, 
For 'mid the dark gloom that hath shadow'd us 

here. 
That one gleam of our childhood yet bright shaD 

appear. 
It hath beam'd thro' my vision, Ilini, at night. 
And led me afar vrith its soft glancing light, 
The seas have been travers'd, and oh! I have 

been % 

In the home of my boyhood, the trees shining 

green. 
The waterfall murmuring the dark woods along. 
The hack waking mom with its loud swelling 

song. 
All these I have welcom'd, for have they not come. 
From the land of my birth, from my dear nativ* 

home? 
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And if, my Ilini, a cioud e*cr nnMe 

l>n the brow of thy Guido, *twas thinking of tlicwe/* 

Mc cpaseil, — and ulcnU Md, and mut£, 
4 lini took the silver lute, 
As if to ficarch amid its rhordrt. 
For tlie dark meaning of Ilui wordis ; 
Fruitless the nearvh, and proud, and bi^h 
Plashed the Italian maiden's eye ; 
One moment and her fiugen ^wept 
0*er the hush'd strings — Ilini wepL 
Was he then weary, had ho grown 
Forgetful of her voico*8 tmie. 
And was he breaking then the chain 
Whose links were flowers — was the light reign 
Love had thrown o'er him, thus to be 
SanderM forever — was it he 
Who lived Imt in her smilei yet said, 
Xy thoughts aie not with thee ! Her hetd 
Droop'U o'er her lute, her long bUck hair 
8eeiiiM shrouding it, so thickly there 
Did its rich mass of ringlets ding, 
Mingled with eveiy silver siring. 
Jfot kMig she droop'd, tor Guido's hand 
Threw quickly back eadi dusleiing btnd, 
And his warm lip tho tear drop sti^ad 
That down her check like dew showen slxay*d. 
"* Unkind Ilini, I have read 
Those eyeh too long, to ask thee now 
Why the dark thoughts that o*er them sped 
Have dimm'd awhile thy brow, 
I have too long love*s close watch kept 
In those dear orbs of thine, 
To ask thee why, bebv'd, they wept 
When ti^ars weie not in mine. 
I know thy thoughts, and tho' my home 
Were brighter even than thy smile. 
Thy Guido's (botateps would not roam 
From thy dear side. No, long lost IhIc, 
My heart is not with thee, and why 
Yearn I for thy far distant sky." 

Night's starry host gathcr'd in brightneas high. 
And not a cloud darkened the shining sky ; 
The moon rode by, and all her glittering band 
Bathed in a flood of light the smiling land. 
The sleeping flowers, shut in each little cell, 
deem'd fitting homea, where fiury elves might 

dwell. 
The plaintive nightingale, tlie whole night long, 
9ang to the slumbering rone iti pensive song. 
The niivery waters, with a murmur low, 
ChiinM thro' tlie quiet groves in sofVen'd flow ; 
The very winds with gentler breezes rose. 
And nature's »elf had sunk to calm repose. 
Ah! who can gaze upon the midnight skies, 
The buniiii? stars, those hidden mysteries. 
And feel not in the heart how wild, how vain, 
How worse than folly is the love of gain ; 
How fahe, how fleeting is the sparkling cup 
Which hope's retreatinc: fingers still hold up ; 
How wild the feverish, burning thirst for fiime. 
How pale the UureU wreathing round a name ; 
How perishable all that earth has given 
When balanced with the lasting gifhi of heaven. 



I Night brightly shone, and yet they lingMr'd 
Those youthful lovers, by the glancmg riU. 
Still fondly lingered, *till each beating heart 
The puling moon wan'd sweetly to depart; 
Night rose, and sot, and many an evening 
Left its bright diamonds on tree and iowcTy 
And many a summer's sun with watching eyCy 
Had wipctl thoae budding trees, and flowented^. 
Since Guidp whisper'd of his boyhood'a IhooM^ 
And his fond wish once more thro' it to loaoi ; 
She often saw npon his fair cheek dwall 
A burning drop—that dieek aha kned ao weHi ; 
It must not be, and aha, with woman'a gviJtf, 
Told liim he might depart, with patiant flaile. 
Oh! who bat woman, ever atrivea to hida 
For others' sake the woea thay hmn anppii a J f 
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Who covers burning hearta with wrnafharf 
Who from nnother'a bieaat ita eaiea 
Who lives on loving, dio' the world gnnr 
Who finds not still in him that OM aongh 
Who lingers long upon a whiapei^d wool 
That once had thiilTd thehoaooi'a inmoal 
Who clings Hka ivy, tko' the atona SMghl 
On its devoted head, yet e'en as first 
It clung, ao dinga, until hy alow decay 
Its withering tehdriJa gently drop away. 
'Tis woman's lot thro' bfe, and often ahown. 
To heal another's wound, and hida her oam : 
So with Ilini, amiling to the last, 
She gathor*d all the praseot for die paat 



'Twas noon— -and ere the sun'a bright goUeaiaf 
Should fade, her Guido would be for away : 
Him she had watch'd upon a couch of paiiv 
Him she saw blushing into health a^ain ; 
The voice that was to her like music's spell 
Ere night must whisper, that sad word fimseO. 
'Twas sorrowful to think that eye might dim 
In other dimes, and she be not>with him; 
The flower she nurst-^for was he not a flower, 
A stranger blossom in her native bower 1 
And she must part with him, alas! how sad 
To lose wtvat once had made our spirits glad. 
How clin^ we to a thing our hands have nunt. 
It may be some frail bud we tended first — 
Wo planted it, a fragile slender root. 
And lo ! it oflers us its grateful fruit ; 
It flourished underneath our guanling handa. 
And what a bright and goodly tree it stands. 
It grows with us, and from its fragrant bed. 
Scatters its blossoms brightly o'er our head. 
Even so had Guido grown, the wan pale boy. 
Was unto her the well spring of her joy. 
His smiles had been the blossoms of the root, 
And his deep love, the broad tree's ripen* d fruit. 

'Twas their last day — they stood together now. 
While saddcn'd thoughts darken'd each youthful 

brow, 
They liuger'd by the river — as in rest 
A boat Lay calmly on ita heaving breast 
The gather'd clouds shone brightly on its tide, 
And still they linger'd sadly side by side ; 
Silent they stood, and yet one moment moie 
And that lone btfk would bear him from the ahon. 
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And in the diitanee still be saw more dim 
The white saib grow, that waited but &x him, 
One moment more, and echo bore along . 
The last low notes of Guido's parting sobg : 

*< nini, fare thee well ! 
The white wave dances round ray vessel's prow, 

I hear the billowy swell. 
And linger yet to kiss thy sadden'd brow. 



** Dini, hr from th6e. 
Long nights shall ga^er round my oooch again, 

And I shall wake to see 
Those tender eyes, hot oh! alas! in Tain. 

** Oini swvet, love, mine, 
The son shall linger in thy orange bowers. 

The ivy's dinging vine 
Shall throw its Aadows o*er thy pensive boon. 

« The mhnt fount shall play 
Like sweet Ww rauae round thy ftiiy feet. 

And its reinember'd by 
Will bring again those moments fiur and fleet 

« Thou bast all these, mine own, 
To chariab while thy Guido is afiw, 

He badi bnt thy loved tone. 
Whose spell shall guide him to bis boyhood's star. 

« nini, love, adieu ! 
I hear afiir the white wave's billowy swell. 

May skies forever blue 
Hover o'er thee, Ilini, five thee well!" 

One hurried kiasy one last, one long embrace, 
One yeahung lodk upon her tearful fiioe. 
And he was gone— and like a funeral kneU, 
The winds still sigh'd Dini, (are thee well ! 
Gono— and alone each fidr and sunny track 
Her feet must traverse 'till he should come back; 
What tho' the silver fountain's soften'd diime 
Woo'd ber with inusic— -tho' the jasmine climb 
With perfum'd blossoms to the lattice high, 
Tho' the glad stars shone on her from the sky, ' 
Tho' the low murmuring of the night bird's song, 
Carol'd its lay the orange bowers among, 
Tho' all was happiness-^one ringing knell 
The winds still brought — ^Ilini, fine thee well ! 

But ere a second spring's young blossoms burst 
In the loved bower, where they had wander'd first, 
Guido retum'd — ^his childhood's haunts were sad, 
And earth had but one home to mako him glad. 
Thro' all his dreamsK still Italy vrould rise 
With the bright glory of her cloudless skies. 
But one fair spirit hovor'd o'er efch hour, 
And she was lonely in her rose wreathed bower ; 
Her voice's echo's on his paiting day. 
From }fi» full heart had never died away ; 
But like a mock bird sang within his breast 
Of hope, and joy, and its far distant nest 



Again the white winged vessel deav'd the deep. 
And fiivoiing braeies hail'd her snowy sweep, 



She cut the waters « like a thing of lifii," 
Glad as a heart, with joyous feelings rile ; 
Young Guido stood upon the heaving dedc. 
Watching that land, a fiur oQ* gliumiering speck ; 
That dear loved land, the very winds seem'd 

winging 
To hJA fond ear its waters' silvery singing. 
lUk orange groves seem'd breathing on the gale, 
^ling with prrfnm'd breath each flowing sail, 
Nearer he comes, his foot hath press'd its shore 
And the dark dangers of the seas ara o'er. 
He linger'd not beside its marble shnnes, 
Its graceful columns, where the creeping vines 
Cling like affection, nor beside the Mi 
Of its clear fountains, murmuring music's call ; 
But like a, winged biid, fled onward still. 
To that one \M>wer beside the sparkling oIL 

Hid 'neath the clustering boughs of green and 

gold. 
Lips, brighter than the rose bud's crimson fold* 
Eyes, like the star light of the soft midnight. 
So darkly beautifril, so deeply bright, 
Ilini sat— ^ber taper fingers clung 
To the loved lute, o'er which she fondly bung ; 
With a light'fiuiy touch she woke the chords. 
And listening echo drank the maiden's words. 

" I am londy , I am lonely, and this bower bath foe 

me 
No joy like that 'twas wont to have, my Guido, 

love, with thee. 
In vain,' in vain around my feet the summer 

flowerets lay. 
They have no perfume in their breadi, fbr Chiido 

is awity, 

<* The stars that dune on aU aioond with aoft b^ 

nignant light. 
But whisper to my beating heart, how lonely is 

the night 
The birds that thro' the balmy gibves made merry 

holiday. 
Have not a music tone for me, for Guido is awsy« 

<* How pleasant were the summer flowers, dial 

cluster round our feet. 
How joy ouB lo<dLed the happy stars, thatseem'doqr 

smiles to greet. 
How musical the song of Inrds came to the listen* 

ing ear. 
Oh ! earth was then an Eden's spot, for GKiido, 

love, was here," 

Her song was stilly but quickly to her ear 
.The sound oCfootstepSiCame, nearer, more near ; 
Another instant, and Ilini sprung 
To Guido's bosom, and her white arms hung 
On his loved neck, as tho' in that one clasp 
The whole wide world of joy was in her grasp I 
It was enough — they met together now^— 
Each eye was gazing on the other's brow. 
It was enough— each wild, and throbbing heart 
Was closely beating 'gainst its dearer part 
Oh ! bliss supreme, when virtue's shiidng ray. 
Gilds with its beams love's bright and «vly day. 
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Days passed — ^thej wander'd thro' those paths 

again. 
So fraught with memories of youth's joyous reign, 
The world to them was like a £ury scene 
Of cloudless skies, and vallics clothed in green, 
And yet there seem'd one litUc spot to fill, 
Tho' dear as life, they might be dearer still ; 
Tho' close the link that bound them, yet hath 

heaven 
A closer tie to the true hearted given ; 
And ere another sun its rays should hide, 
Guido would call his loved Ilini, bride. 

Loud rung the minstrel's merry by. 

The lighted haUs were proud and gay, 

The bright and youthful dancers meet 

With laughing Up, and winged feet, 

And golden locks came floating by, 

Like sudden sunshine thro' the sky ; 

And eyes, whose beams might shame a night 

Of star light gleams, they were so bright. 

And cheeks, before whose bloom the rose 

Its blushing treasure-house might close. 

But who was she in brightness there 

With the dark locks of shining hair 

Floating upon the perfum'd aii ? 

Each rich and glossy raven curl 

Was wreathed with strings of orient pearl. 

With the pure robe of snowy white. 

And zone dasp'd with the diamond bright. 

Arms flashing on the gazer's sight, 

Like snow flakes in the moming*s light, 

Oemless— except there brightly shone 

A Bracelet gently clasping one : 

'Twas emerald, set with shining gold. 

And, as it glimmer'd 'neath the fold 

Of her loose sleeve, its searching eyes 

Seem'd flUed with hidden mysteries ; 

It was nini, the fair bride, 

Who stood thus in those halls of pride. 

Gaily the happy measure rung. 
And long the lute in music sung, 
And fairy forms, now here, now there, 
Hover'd like children of the air. 
Anon — and thro' the giddy maze 
Two youthful forms arrest the gaze, 
Graceful in beauty as the swan, 
Or wild flowers waving o'er the lavm ; 
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Onward they move, 'tis Gnido's fool 
Keeps measure to the ringing lute. 
It is Ilini's glimmering feet, 
That its sweet gentle notes repeat 

One swell of music, — and the fall 

Of glittering gems rung thro' the hall : 

Prest in the dance, by Guido's hand 

Ilini's bracelet burst its band. 

And lay upon the marble floor 

The fragments of its glittering store; 

As Guido stoop*d the clasp to raise 

There was a wildness in his gaze, 

A death like shivering o'er him came, 

That strongly shook his trembling frame. 

He rais'd it — and with anguish'd brow. 

Hung o'er &e pictur'd face below ; 

He— from his heaving bosom drew 

A golden locket, 'neath his view 

Two images of beauty lie: 

The self same cheek, the lip, the eye. 

Turning with quick and hurried start, 

As tho' despair were at his heart. 

He whispered, ** Speak, Ilini, mine, 

Where came this semblance — 'tis not thine. 

Tell me what face these jewels hidel" 

" Mine own loved mother^s." Wild, he cried^ 

** Oh ! God, oh ! God, my sister bride.** 

One long, loud shriek, swcll'd on the air. 

The thrilling cry of dark despair. 

And all was sad and silent there. 

Ilini's glazing eye grew dim. 
But still alone they tum'd on him. 
Her snov^ arms were pale and cold. 
But round his neck their tight'ning hold 
Still closely hung — her heart, tho' chill. 
Lay 'gainst his own in fondness still. 
And when those arms at last gave way, 
Ilini's corse before him lay. 
Years have gone by, and time has shed 
His snowy wreaths o'er Guido's head. 
And when the stars are gleaming bright, 
Upon the quiet brow of night, 
A lone old man, with hoary hair. 
And time worn cheeks, and forehead bare. 
May oft be seen beside a mound. 
Where early flowers a bed have found. 
'Tis the wan boy, who came to thee 
For life, and love, fair Italy. 
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Pubs from its Eource the atreamlet flows 
In wanton mazes through tlie plain ; 

Each blooming flower reflected glows 
Beneath its wave, without a stain. 

But when it laves the city waUi, 

The brightness, pureness, are no more ! 

And darkly, deeply, downward fidls 
The Mble torrent to the shore. 



Oh, thus in fairy hours of youth. 

The heart beams warm without a care; 

Alone awake to love and truth ; 
Knows no deceit, and dreads no snara. 

But soon, alas, in scenes of strife, 

Where all is falsehood, guile, and gloomy 

Corrupted is the stream of life, 
And falls despairing to the tomb. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

In my lekooV^ayi, when I bad lost one ihalty 

I ibot bit fellow of the lelf-Mnie flii^lit 

The self lame wty, with more adTued wateh, 

To find the other forth ; and, hj adTcnturinf bothy 

I oft firand both. If therefore you now please 

To tboot another arrow that self way 

Which Tou did shoot the first, I do not donbt, 

As I will watvh the aim, or to find both, 

Or brinf yonr latter hazard back andn. 

And thaiokfaUy rest debtor for the first. 

ShtJupeare. 

I sxATXB myself upon a projection of tbe rock which rose behind to a considerable height, and 
after waiting in silence for some time, the person whom I expected appeared. At a short distance 
to the left of the spot where I sat, there was a cavern or excavation in the lofty bank which I sup- 
posed to be the work of nature. The entrance to it, and the interior for some distance, were ure- 
gularly strown with tall, rough fragments of rock, which operated as a complete concealment and 
shield of the cavity within. Making his way between these, the man whom I awaited stood before 
me. 

** Are you ready 1" said he, in a low tone. 

** I am. Has the hour arrived V* 

« It is on the stroke of twelve. What arms have you 1" 

As fer as that sort of protection extended, I had taken care to be well defended, and I carried con- 
cealed in my dress several weapons of different kinds. But I saw the drift of his question, and I 
saw likewise how I could turn the matter to the aid and advancement of my plan. 

<< Do you think it necessary to be much armed 1" I asked. 

** It is better that you should not be," he replied ; ** we have but a single foe, and I will lend you 
a weapon, if you find it expedient to despatch him." 

** I have a dagger hidden in my bosom," said I, " a blade which has often defisnded me firom many, 
and which will doubtless now prove sufficient for one." 

'< It is enough," he answered, in a whisper. ** Wait one moment" 

He walked forward, as he spoke, towards the sea, as noiselessly as possible, until he reached a 
point from which he could command a view of the entire beach, both to the right hand and the left. 
He gazed keenly in either direction for several moments, and listened with apparently the most in- 
tent scrutiny of ear, to know if there were any one near who might be an observer of his move- 
ments. I trembled lest some sound or stirring of the fishermen, who were concealed among the 
rocks in the immediate vicinity of the spot where he stood, might reveal their presence, and in breath- 
less awe I abode the result of his examination. No noise, however, was audible above the &int 
washing of the sea against the pebbles of the shore, and no figure appeared to meet bis glance 
throughout the whole of its reach, for he soon turned and walked back, appearing to be satisfied 
that we were unobserved. 

« Follow me, and preserve the strictest silence," said he. 

I obeyed his injunction, and we4ook our course towards the cavern from which he had issued. 
We passed between the numerous rocks, which fronted the entrance in such a manner as only to 
affind a passage by a path that wound aroand them with the intricacy and obscurity of a labyrinth. 
Whan w« reached the solid bank of rock, my companion placed his foot against a masaive block of 
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-" I M_ >rkC U^ van ." Km: lit : > ^^ 1 '^« iuL>.nr =«. 7l« »->*!i^K ^ ZtiC 

puMK, h M vf^an • iojot^ */. wzjt/KiA, wui wis Br/«e viibesi 1 

«99Mti.x#^ ff/WTwthi ^0. Kjart. Vk tlsM^ U» tfreat ocr {vognHL reijdcTed it 

ymit *:»i/i^jb Mui Mi'-^nrtifm. The extnne xaeqia&cM ia d« beyarih of sbc 

tntn*/wrM9m tiz^M, iai^n0!:6eMe. ■» J ti» timm v«deiaed beroad the mrii of zzir 

tb«rr w'fJt tii^ f'jr^x^ vjti rasi^;^ feci of the waJb on bodi adcft. rendend h 

WM t:\iMSr th* wfjrk of iistu/e, if »M gntifrij ; aid liut the path vfaidi ve trod had 

f«r»VA«« tuke th« chuattd 4f a rtrmb, Do«r <fi«efled or dried op. or had been opened hw 

4ftu mikitn[ '4 * yu% *4 ibt frKKod Ifi-Dtaiib, Tibe path did doc fottoar the Irtcl of ^ 

•re had leftt hot amended hr an ekrratioo of eooaderaUe Meepocaa— a dramMtance 

00 dij(ht ^fizn^s u* the labor <^ our proyf, and which led me to ■ up p u ae that the 

9aiiM t^tUttapfA t^ rartfe-rodi, and pmbaUr wiifain the walk of that edifice, evoi if it 

mutt ^tf^j into Hoae apart mmt of the boiidiog. This last wai the impreanon vhidi I bad 

fhatd hfAh from the etaiemenla of mj awant and of the pcnan who was now mj ginda* 

was on this eipeetaltoa that I had Mil mf hopaa of a aneoHalal laauk from the action of the 

men ; for unWa the paaanj^ which we fbAowed gave Sntdj inta the rK—nhw where I was la bn 

led, it would be irain u> expert that they ooold dmowtw JtL 

We tfmUnmA oar ooune in rilenee for a rouiderablc kngth of time, until the stnggliiig 
of the moon Ij^mpn to Ui\ upon cur path, iml i fJtin g thai the terwiaatinn of the passage was 
resrhrd, arid tliat that irnnioation was in the open air. A few steps bnnght ns to the outer 
MtiA making rmr way through a damp of boshes that weta planted dosehr aboot the mooih of 
cavcm, we stood on one of the broad paths of tba garden of priikoe Maoitien. 

•* Wbirh difvrtiofi are we to take now V* aaid L 

^ We (mJvw ilii* brndiag walk till it briofs us to a door Imding directly to the nisiiiaani of 
man whfrfn you sesk." 

With this reply, he bsKan to move forward in the direction he had indicated. I saw thg^ 
if his course were as direct as he stated, it would be wholly impracticable for tboae whom I 
tioned at tlie outside to discover the path we followed, eren if they were to succeed in gaining mt 
entrance into the dHile that led into the gaiden. To ptooeed without proriding a sonr maHH of 
their arriving at the spot where I required Iheir presence, would be idle. I turned at onoo towaid 
the mouth of the passaq^e from which w« had iasued. 

** Htop,*' I cried, Ui my oompainon ; ** the sheath of the dagger that I told you of I have left be- 
hind me, on the bank where you mnt me. Besides being necessary to the conoeaLmcnt of thaivaa- 
pon, there an; attached within it one or two papers of great value. I most retom and reeovor iL** 

He laid his hand upon rny shoulder with a tight grasp, as if inclined to prevent my depoitnie l^* 
force. 

" Vou ran got it when you come bick, for we will go out by the same way," add he. ^ It can 
be of no earthly use to you till then, and the deUy may destroy our scheme." 

I drrw from my IxMorn a dagger that might appear to him to be the one which I had 
and holding it in an attitude which threatened not, but could not be mistaken in its energy,'] 
ed him in a msoluto tone. 

'< It is a thing of the highest importance to me, and I must and will obtain it before I go an indi 
fordiitr. Do not fear Uiat I will not return ; my anxiety to enter the castle ii far stronger than 
Wwt on Uiis spot, and I will rejoin you without delay." 

Aftftr a brii'f pause, in wliidi he seemed to bo meditating whether it would be safe to attempt to 
restrain uw by violence, he released his hold, and I turned into the narrow avenue. I tra?eniod it 
with rapidity, und quickly gdnod its opposite outlet Pushing aside the stone that guarded it, I 
raarhiMl the nxti>rior soil, and luuitcned to that part of the beach where I knew the leader of the fid^ 
eroMui to })(• cotu:eal(id. I know that upon his intelligence and energy I could rely better than on 
any of tlin others, iHvth to carry out what I directed, and to devise action wlicn I was absent. I ciQ- 
«vl him from his hiding-plucr, and hastily communicated my intentions to him. 

^ \ had rxp('(!ted," said I, <« that tlic passage near which you ore stationed would lead diraotly into 
the a|iartmont wliere I wished you to join me. I find that it conducts into the garden, and I cm 
unable to tell you the mode 1^ which you will thence gain the spot where I wish to meol yon. 
with me, therefore, to the opposite termination of the paasage through the rock, at wbidi 
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fUc* iLe guule ii uoir witting (»r mo. Fiotu Ihat jHiinl. kiw^ng younelfcnnmlAd, folkm ui and 
obaiOTc prcciaolv Ktu^ra wc go. Ri^uini ihini aiu) IghiI ill yoiiT [lorly iuW the giuilen, ual ha p»_ 
[nrei], ihc iiuitaiU the cwUb dock couQdii («iu», to null togetlwr lola ttia loam when I amy be." ^| 

He proraiiei) imtiluit abo-Hcnw. >nd wo iiunicdiatdy humnl to the tuniB that aHnniiiiiicati^| 
with (he cntinncii (o (he gsnlcit. Whrn w« urivod at itn Irnninadnti, I ilusiml him by (igas to I^M 
■nuin whtirr he wu (ur a fo« monmiU, util advincing Mon him lUroUgli tiiF ahrtiiilwrjr, fnunil tlH| 
guUo HLuulitig wbina I hal Inft him. 

" Where ii jnni tbrilh V aild hn, apiiraavhing with ihc air of one dltpoml to be ruliolicd of the 
truth of m; suicmcnL 

" Lnd on !'' aud 1, inilisnintif , •• M you ma^ bo o«D*itic«l of iti oiaMncp by feftlitig what k 




Kiiuwing the tnoti'iea ami tba Uak thdl belongnl to him, 1 had nMlUD£ 10 Intt from bia riaeDI- 
nienl; anil lieiiig himadf awaiv of ihc luanMly he had of brining me where he waaonleml, he 
tnailo nn tcply, but luniing hi> atvpn tnwanla the caatle, odvincod kltuig Ihv path. The walk 
amidU (he Imuiuuit ihiubbeiy anil cojootu flowsra that adonwd thai ilDlely and apliuujid abgj^ 
war novr glenmin; beneath the auxialigbt, aa ila jrUour nya, flualing BotKl-liku abut* a ' 
the mxnv, Inuuaiuteil Ihe d«w-drapc to jewiU of aiiiei and goii\. FoUowiiig ita I'nura 
(o ■ Jcwr in one of the wings of Xbo eiadt which atood paniallj' opnii. LaHiiug it aa 
cJoicd, we enleied the baJl into wliich it led. and ptocecdi/ig a lew Blepi iloiig it, uf 
dmw opea a larger doui and gave jilacn for me to go in. 

Bofbrc (nurocndng the UudortalUDf whieb I had aaauraed, 1 )iail utiafied mjraelf of the bi 
at the hope wblfb it held "Ut of aucceat. The chancier of m^ wronl wiu such that 1 wia 
bteil to fiwl perfect conlidpiicp in the natcmvnti he had fiunishcd me of ihe inienlioiui 
Hai£>rd and iunl An^ateiu, and in any etnol I waa prepareil lo meel ihem. If my ler 
cd in remchioa Hoffon) belbre the aigual woe giien at which be wu to lead fonmd hi* pailj. uut 
if that peiaon complied wilh the dirccdon tbua eoniGyed. my own adhereal* would occupy the n»- 
tie unsppoaed, aiid the cmiiol of iha plaiw wouhl be ours. And even if the monaures which 1 bad 
taken lor detaining RaifonJ fiiiled uf their purpoae, from the dchiy of my meaaenga, or tlie ino*. 
ilulity of the penon he applied to, slill my friend* were certain lu be as apeedy in dmir approach at 
those whom 1 was to contend with, and, at the worst, I ahoutd meet my enemy upoa equaj gnHUid, 
uJ probably with noiperiar (met. Peiaooally, I lidl no touch of fear; Ibrl wo* armed •alhorough- 
ly that I knew I could nuutei any >inel* foe. and if the objoct of Ilarford woa to capture me wiihocB 
U)e deatruction of my Ule, I knew I could baffle, in tbai utomjit, ■ power however greM. Accord- 
ingly, 1 felt no reliicluiic^ or npprehnuion in going into the mxlleand uconding, lo Iliiteileitt, Ihe 
wiahoa and action of mj guide. 1 oiiiired tharclore the roou whidi lie diapUycd, wiih 
Sdencc of a auoreaitfii] i«ue. 

The aparlnumt wu wui of attraordinary liimniuana. and decoralcJ and fumiabod in the highert. 
•lyU of eofloin luxury. Throughout the whole of ile eitent, iwar lo one of the i™n«crie 
tbere eitioidcd a row uf loasatn porphyry coluiuna, and between each ]mi h rii^h feetotui.com 
of ev«r; Rjieriei or ridored ihell and cmal Jiul amber, mingled in apliMidid variuty, hung dowi 
gMeoTuI carve. The wall oppoaita In when I enleml waa unlinsly iuhid with gbi». and divided 
into eeioral <»ii^*rtui«Titis wliich mniii*l«d *lli>niiitr)y of mirron of onoaual magniludo. and Irana- 
panml platci of gliai cni'luaing n great number of iunpa. ananged in towa. one abate the olber. 
Oppoeiu to them, ilie eanir arrangement pT*v«i|ed a* lo the lighta, ou Iho other aide of lh« room, 
by iDRans of wlurli the saloon waa brillianlly illumilialDd, while ihe heiU of the lainpa. in thai cli- 
mate an imporlanl conaideration, wna wliulty eieludod. Rameui1<ering the tragic late which bad a* 
recently bebllen ll]e proprielnr of thia lontly domain. 1 waa at fiiat atattlcd and amaud at what 
anmod to me the pieparaliona of feativily and lejoidng ; but I aoon rocollecled ihnt in many of lh« 
paliHsiB iu thai iaJJand which I had Ticiled, I had (bund Ibnl it waa a point of priilo lo mauilain in 
aolitiidc, and at ordinary timai, preciaely the same degree of alalclincH and <(dendur, at waa eihi- 
Uled oa thoae oeoisionii when vanity oi friendijlip threw o|>cn Iho doon of wealth and laate for the 
adroinliun or sralifiration of anrrnundiiiq rendenla, and tiiM Ibc noblea of Cyprus bonatcd that the 
whole of their lite was nne aceos nf gorgivua Aow. and ihst llieii cammonent houn liorc the liiatte 
of a. file. On the floor of ihe npartmctit was aptnul one of the nrheal and ihichest cnrpelstbal (ha. 
looma of Tutliey ever produeed. and at various inlervol* Ibroughoal ila ollent were ruga of atill 
IBoro ciquiaita workmansbip. hishly amBmnaled with wirBdia and cluatera of fiowera. 
wyalal, aa while us Ihe Iroth of Ihc wintry sea. were bunehea of roees and viulels ibat difluHal i 
lidoua mlor tfareiush the lunm, and delighted tbo amell w much aa the eye. OUnmana and di' 
of the eostlicst crimson telvel and silk, wore piled hi^h n^inal the wnUa. which wetu coieiu 
Ih* wbilrst dmperr, and preaonted lo the sight which glauuiid rapidly over the wene, a piolure a 
mott refined and voluptuous lulury. 

On limt eulering the apartment, which thus jnorlBiined ilHlf to be am of tile most stuilird eiU- 
hitiuiiK nf oriental apb-ndor, 1 si lirst aupposwl that it was wlwlly unnr-cupied. Tpun udvandiig, 
kmterer, aornH distance over its broud eilent. 1 obeerveil. Hunewbnl concealed behind Iho columns, 
ft Imsd Uble covered oa evei j side, dowu to the griHUid, with giirgcuus damask, figiuod With aalis. 
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and, seated in a deep carved chair behind it, the form of lord AngateiiL Many yean had 
since I had beheld that countenance, and even then I had seen it but in a few brief and paarionata 
interviews ; bat its well-remembered lineaments were imprinted on my mind like something stamped 
in marble, and now rose to my eye as if they had been &miliar to my thoughts from boyhood. la- 
deed, the resemblance which he bore to the face of Helena was eipress and accurate to an incredi- 
ble degree; neither the penetrating gaze of the most anxious affection, nor the practised eye of pro- 
fessional criticism, perhaps, could have traced in what points of outline or shape they diffoed, save 
only that the features that in the one case were radiant with guiltless gaiety, were in the other dark- 
en^ by an habitual malignancy of feeling, and that which was there soft with the most melting 
tenderness, was here stem with a selfishness which shocked the gaieer. To rae, the likaneas was 
startling and terrible ; for while the resemblance suggested all that was dear to me in memory, the 
reality presented one of my deadliest enemies. 

I advanced in front of the tabic where he sat, and fixing my eyes keenly upon him, as he raised 
his own to meet them, I thus addressed him— 

" Long years, my lord of Angstein — ^long in their sufferings and their changes, though not in 
days — ^have passed since we thus stood fece to face. We have met again, but neither as, nor where, 
we met before. If the difference in the manner of our meeting satisfies your honor, my lord, sbs- 
well as the difierenoe in the place gratifies my feelings, then we are both content" 

'* We meet in this place, sir, because you durst not come where we have met before,'* was his re- 
ply. *< As to the manner in which you came here, it concerns you less than the manner in whidk 
you will escape hence. And as to the manner in which I came here, I can have little reason to 
shrink from your comments, since I neither stole into this palace, nor have I stolen anything from. 
it !" 

'* Lord Angstein," said I, ** your insinuation is as base as it is false, and as brutal as it is eidier. 
I entered your palace the first time by the command of your sister, whose acquaintance I had made 
as I have a right to make the acquaintance of any one, and by her own equal readiness. I entered 
it the second time by her direct request, to relieve her fVom a thraldom she abhorred, and protect her 
from the ruthlessness of a chaffering intriguer, who had violated the duty of a brother, and betn^ed 
the confidence of a friend. That I stole her who by her own act, unshared and uncomprdiended 
by me, was aheady my bride, is an untruth as pitiful as it is apparent Ere we leaped down thad 
chasm which she was willing to brave that she might escape your perfidy, you heard me ask wh^ 
ther she would that I remained or fled, her answer was < Fly !' " 

** Your crime,*' said he, « has been sufficiently punished. It were needless for man to resent what 
Providence has so signally avenged. Where are her remains 1" 

** They repose fer ofi* from here, in a distant quarter of the island. Thank God, that by my en- 
ergy she has escaped the pollution of resting beside that wretch whose body has been to-day con- 
signed to that corruption which has so long been the atmosphere of his mind. As you are a man^ 
said I, fixing my eye upon his feltering countenance, with all the indignant emotion that swelled 
my bieast, <* how could you consign your oiphan sister to the arms of a brute like himi Where 
was your sense of kindness 1 Where was your human feeling 1" 

^ ^he was his betrothed for reasons in which you had and have no part," replied lord Angstein^ 
deeply irritated and uneasy at the rebuke which ho felt was well-merited ; " and in those dream- 
stances, no man of honor— aye, no man of honesty — ^would have seduced her from the alliance pro- 
vided for her by one who had power to provide for her. It is true you will plead her assent or her 
desires ; but it is a feeble cause that can find no better justification of its deeds than the lo ve sick 
covetings of a foolish girl," 

*< My lord," said I, indignant beyond my control, at the insulting language which fell from the 
cold lips of this inhuman brother, " you are at liberty to speak of your sister in whatever manner 
your own sense of decency and dignity shall prompt you ; but no man shall apply expressions like 
those to her who was my wife." 

As I spoke, I drew two pistols from my dress, ai^ I threw one of them towards him, upon die 
table. 

*< Take that weapon," said I, " and defend yourself; or I shall deem that the abuser of a woman 
is a coward among men." 

He took up the pistol, and rising from his seat, approached me. At that instant, the ponderooe 
bell of the castle sounded twice. The deep and startling tones echoed through the apartment, and 
thrilled upon the ear with a solemn awe that caused both to pause involuntarily. A smile gathered 
upon the features of lord Angstein as, laying his weapon again upon the table, he drew near and 
placed his hand upon my shoulder. ' 

** You are my prisoner," said he ; << the laws of war in this land forbid such an one to challenge 
bis captor." 

He had scarcely uttered these words before the door by which I had entered was opened, and the 
fisherman and his party, well armed with carbines, poured into the room. 

** Are these, my lord," said I, turning to the nobleman with a smile yet calmer and more com* 
posed than his own, ** are these the banditti you had hired to convey me to the dungeons of year 
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cullc, or un they K>mo other peraoDe ! Yon thouhl know jour fiieiuls ; deign 10 infbnii naS 
tban ore thej !" 1 

The coiintenonfc of lord Angndn Tor a (cw mommla pnnervcd the cijimiion oF tiinmph and 
toa&dpate which U had it fint unimiyl, but u he ^atnl longer upon the padlie garb uid unknown 
bcm of thaw nhosc numbor wu ini-n'aiiiug nithin the apartment ■( esch sun^Biite iiutsnl, his 
hof )^«r graner miiI mora <lnul>ting till it ■e(1l«l into an agjieul of utuajuhmenl anii ttum. I 
qniekly nli»ved him, hoirewr, fruui the unfertuinl;^ in which be Mcmai to lie sutpriacd. 

" Ton. n^ lonJ," uiil I, at 1 placed my huul upon hie arm, ~ uv niy piisoner. Bui 1 will gnat 
to jou, « > fitter mommit, that pri»ilego of equal enmity which you were nboul to deny to tne." 

The rnliK bonil upon who« ptraenix I hiul Jrpended, were by this lime within (he rooin, I pon- 

■igned lord AngMran lo iho kiwping of two of Ihe nomber, and selected litiily uf the aluutest of the 

compuiy 10 remnin wilhin the apsittnent, to meet (he antigoiuBl force in eaae it sboatd appetri for 

■Ittlaugh the deluy of (hat party Bflbnkd > presumption (hat my servant bail accurately ciccutod bis 

-coBuninion, and Ihal the plan which bad been asngned to him was duly eiecuted, yet I neither fell 

^g^HD tfast ihst latcneu might not bo owing lo Ae disMtice Ihey had lo Iravvne, nor (hat my orders 

^^Hfet not yel bo counlertnanded by mme of the occupants of the outle. The reudue of the com- 

^^Ht I ordered lo traverse every part of the castle, and leave no quarter of it unseaiched. 

^^Bu you discover tho daughter of your couinule," said 1, " yon will have the wtlafiiclian of be- 

^^HMog a beoelit upon one who deserves ilj and whoever succeeds in Ending my eon thall receive 

'•Ihooiuid piastrea. Penebale into every chamber of thi* buililing ; destroy eveiy barrier that nt- 

aisis your pragress, and lei there bo no apartment which you do not thoroughly investigB(e." 

The band psasod into the gieat hall which adjtuned the room which I was in, and rushed ihcnce 
ovor the coatlu, eager for vengranec and destruction. While they were yet in view, some "~ ~ 
claimed, ■■ Lei us bum the accuiwd building to the ground !" and teaietXj wens the Worda 
before a dozen persons darted at once into one of the cross entries for the purpose of giving 
Iho suggestion. This waa the result which I had dreaded from the moment (hat 1 had found il 
ceasaiy (o employ a mob; but it waa too late to control the multitude, who fell (ha( they now 

I Inmod lo loid Angslein, to seo if I cnuld elicit from him, by threats or pmniisea, a disclomite of 
the place where my boy was concealed. As [ looked towards him. my eye liappened ID (all upon 
one of the miirora upon the wall, and I saw by the reflection in tbe glass that one of the doois op- 
posile was opened hastily by the person who had served a« my guide into the palace ; lie gavs »_ 
harried glance into the room, and then eloseil the door bohind him. ^1 

" Open that door, immediately," cried [, turning round to onit of ihe guard, "and follow ibe DM^H 
who passerl through." ^H 

An rfTort was made lo that elTcct, but it wsh found to be locked. 1 instantly ordered tbe men I^H 
be prepared to encounter a force as gresi as (heir own, and to lemembcr Ibal their lives depended 
t^nn dieir conquering their foes. I despatched one of them, at the same time, to iccal as many of 
(he flshermen who were dispersed (hrougb the castle as ho could find, and to prepare (hem for a de»- 
peni(e conllicL I had scircely made these arrangements, before tbe ismo door was opened, and 
Harford and hia party appeared wilhin (he room. 

Tho keen, gray eye of Harford aurveyed tbe scene for a moment, and then rested resolutely npoa 
me. His men were fewer than mine, but belter armed, sturdier, and apparently more familiar with 
deaperale strife. When they had nil arrived within the apartment, ho arranged Ihcin in rank, and 
commanded them to advance. My own men were drawn up in a solid aquaic, and my orders (o 
tbem were ts charge the enemy, drive them back if possible, but not to fire unless it become abso- 
lutely neceisary. Tbe piialoi whom Harfoid had assembled were hired, as I knew, for no service 
of (bat dangerous cJiaraclei. and some indications which I saw of wavering and nnwiUingneaa on 
their pari, strengthened my eipectstion thsl they would not present a very determined resiatance. 

My men charged vigorously, and in a few minutca succccde<) in driving their opponents into the 
great hall which commimicated with the apartment in which the contest liad begun. Tliey preased 
on, and their Ibes retreated before them, (ill it became apparent Ibat Ihe victory was in our power. 
At that moment, the man who bad been my guide to the castle, and who had not as yet appeared 
in the eondict, rushed forward out of the apartmenl which we bad lefl, and ran towards one of the 
(lillaTB (hat suppoiled the broad arch of the hall. He touched a wcret spring high up on the co- 
lumn, snd a liule door flying open, disclosed a rope, which 1 readily conjectured connected with (ho 
bell in the eential tower of tbe castle. He sprang up and grasped the end of it wilh his hand. Tlie 
leader of the lishermen, who from the begirming had been Ggbting at my nde, saw the movement, 
and exclaiming to me, " Tbe ringing of that bell will bring every adherent of Ihe csstte to the de- 
tenee," he raised his piece with the rapidity of light, and ila report echoed through the spacious ball. 
The rape of the bell swtuig up again from tbe hold which hod grasped il ; a single deep toll was 
heard, and tbe man (ell back upon tbe marble floor. 

Al the same instant, one of (he large doors of iho cross entry was thram open, and volumes of 
dense btaek smoke poured out in snlTocBling thicknesa. Unable to resist Ibis new opponent, the 
piatea gave way in aome coofuaion, and retreated irregularly lo (he upper end of the hall. I nuukr 
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ed where the man had £idkn who had condocied me to the aitualion where I was, and who 

ed to poMess an entire acquaintance with the proceedingi and plana of Harford. . Making wj woj 

through the douda of amoke, I found him lying in the laat weakneea of life. 

Kneeling upon the floor, I leaned over himt and addreased him with cameat eneigj. 

** You are dying/' aaid I, ** the (ear of man has yielded to a weightier intereat Tell ne in 
part of thia caatle my aon is concealed, and name to me your laat wiih, and aa the raqueat of a dy- 
ing man, it ahall be fulfilled." ^ 

The expiring man raised hia eyea to fix them upon me, but hia glance only wanderad with atn 
uncertain stare. 

« Follow the entry by which they came in, and you will reach a chamber by the aea. Ho ia in 
it I am gbd- 



The speaker's strength had waned too fiur to permit him to utter the aentiment whidi 
latest mortal feeling. He heaved one deep sigh, and sank back lifeless upon the floor. The amoko 
which had been pouring into the hall for some time, had now grown so heavy that it was no Iniigii 
possible to respire in that atmosphere. I endeavored to make my way into the aaloon, in Older to 
reach the entry which he spoke of, but the apartment was so thickly filled with the Uack and vn- 
breathable vapor, which had aet in particular fulness in that quarter, that I waa unable to '""■***■" 
my ground, aiid compelled to yidd and retire along the hall. 

When I had reached the end of it, opposite to that part where the residue of the oombatante hod 
been driven, I heard the voice of a feniale utteting cries of agitation and alarm from one of the 
apartments above. A door beside me conducted into a small apartment or enclosure which con- 
tained a flight of staits reaching to the upper story. Startled by the cry, and conaciona of the im- 
minent and dreadful danger which threatened all who were hi the upper rooms of the castle, I 
teoed up the steps to aid the escape of those who might be there, before the progreai of the 
rendered the efiort hopeless. When I reached the top, I found a young woman, wrapped in a doaic, 
whose negligent hair and uncovered feet indicated Uiat she had just been roused from aleep bj tto 
tumult of the hour. She was sobbing bitterly, and as she regarded the fire which, (nnating thiinngH 
some of the staircases on one side, gleamed fearfully along the wall, and listened to the voiooa of 
passion and violence which on the other side assailed her ear from beneath, she seemed overwhelm- 
ed by the sense of the terrible helplessness of her condition, and wholly at a loss in what di rec tk n 
ahe should flee. I ran up to her, and taking her in my arms, fled along the upper entry low aida 
the opposite region of the building, out of the vicinity of the disturbance and flaaoes that poMaand 
the other parts. As I bore her along the paaaage, I perceived by the light which was flung in lurid 
flaahes along our path that she po wc ss e d an uncommon degree of beauty and interest of coonto- 
nance, though there was in her appearance something that did not seem to indicate one whoae Imlh 
had been native to the air of palacea. It occurred to me that she must be the person for whom iStam 
whole eventful conflict had been undertaken, and in aeardi of whom the band whom I bad condofli- 
ed were now within the castle. 

** An you the daughter of the brave fisherman, Bamini V* said I, for such I had learned waa Ibo 
name of the individual whom prince Menitaen had so deeply wronged. 

** I am. Where is my father V* 

'^ Ho is below us, in this very building," I replied. ** He has come hither in search of yon, and 
when we have reached a place of safety, I will inform him of your presence, and restne you to Ins 



arms." 



** For God*s sake !" said the poor giil, ** take care that we do not meet prince Menitaen. I am 
afraid that you will meet him in thix direction." 

** My child," said I, «' you will meet prince Menitzen no more in tfaia world." 

** Is he dead ?" said she, in a whisper of surprise and amaaement. 

** He died to^lay." 

** Was he killed ? There was n tumult this morning, I know." 

** He was killed in that tumult." 

She remained silent, and I could readily conjecture the sentiments of mingled relief and hotror 
with wliich the intelligence disturbed her bosom. I continued my course rapidly, and traveraing 
aeveral apartments until the noise of the contest had been led for behind, I again descended into the 
lower story, with the hope of finding some method of escaping safely from the building. The heavi- 
ness of the buiden which I had thus far carried, had so much fatigued me that the necessary cele- 
rity of our course rendered it impossible for me any longer to sustain the weight, and I was obliged 
to set the girl upon her feet. We passed along the entry into which our descent bad brought aa, 
till we arrived at a large door which was partially unclosed. Pushing it open, we entered, and I 
discovered that we were within the castleH:hapel. I thought it highly probable that from the veatiy 
behind the chancel there was a passai^ into the garden, which I supposed to he directly behind. 
The light of the muon was streaming through the great window in the rear, and flinging its radiance 
over the simple articlcwf the Mohammedan worship. Advancing nlong the aisle, I approached the 
great altar or desk wh^ stood in front of the pulpit, ss in Christian chuiches. Before it, and en- 
closed within the same railing, was an object resembling the figure of a man, resting upon a firamo 



BOOMwhu raued «bote the (loar, and roverFd by a poll of blick icIveL I niBul tllP cinth, and b 
Md tknM UvM fniitarH which nerit hi iliBiincilir imjirinled Dpoii my meniot;. IiTipteaoetl by d 
Bire of « KOw M Mriking. i «loi>i) foi a nionieni in umionKioni m«iliUCion, conlciiifiladTi^ that ta 
ftti (ounumanw. «nd ponJning nn the inoml which lis lioMincnts of puKJon «■ pcFWcrfiillj ii 

'Ilui girl, who hod follonrd nw nlAtig thr< Iii8lt<, 'tnnvil oa I 3|ipn)Hr]ipd thr nltu. inrt clood st 
Mil* illstanre hvhind hk, wtdk I m:iird«I llic llim of liun whuK hi«lury was hu Mrikiiigly ea 
rd Kith Ker uwn. 

•> What ia it!" «h« h)i{iiit<>d, to Iwr aoA ind limple tones. 

" My child," aid 1, u I let dtojJ the peU. Vld rctittd a tup of two. " it ia the body of piim 

8be wu lilnil for ■ nKKiKint, and h«r tarr vrvs mt lumude (he ground. 

'• M«y heavrii hatp jHty upon him, and foTgivu luiii !"' taid she, aftet a pause, " I forgire 
ni^, I am gmli-ful Ii> him. He wronged me lea than hu born fi'alM. Aftei the Ginlact by K 
I was brought to Ihia mtic, hiu bebavlar to me wiu tbol of ■ uiiui of hoDor and of lofty virtl 
He alule my pcraim, hut not my purily. It ia three day* aince ibo piiniw f owed i light but 
hia own hand* to llie bcarh whcro Btand* my fallier'a cotluge. Il waa at the hour nhon my p 
frith tbeir ndghboiin; rumpaniona of tha aante profiwHon, were abaeiil ujioTi their diuly ei 
ment. He inviled ms to enter the boat, and I did an. He rownd rouud to ihc rear of Ifao ci 
nd landed at the door of a rhatnlKr concealnl imdei the rock, of the eiialenro of which I luu 
vnr bctcire been awan. He told uw thai there waa a piusnge ihcnce into the roaUe, and ofTeiing 1^ 
ahonr me the curioaitim of the building, incited me to enter. I consented, and wc reached ihen' 
terior. He l«l me Id one of the upper rooma. and thru told nie that I was hia capllvo, and miu 
nevei leave (hal aputtmenl till 1 conaeiited to hia wishes. 1 at once declared my dotenainBtian |i 
aubmlt to death rather than to degradabon. He pledged me his piincely word lliat he deper ' 
only upon placing inch indurcmenls bctbre me iu to win my free conaent, and that he would ik 
employ the amaileat violence. He kept his promise, and on every future occasion when he vi 
me, he renewed hia sDlicilaltons, but never oOerod me the fainteit radcnasa. Whaleter tnay b< 
fanlla of prince Mcnitzcn, to hate injured whom he imprisoned i« not aaion^ them." 

I listened to this recital with an Lnexpreaaible inlereal, as well as with a very great sarpiiae. 

*> Thank God, my child, for his sake, and ttu yoota," raid I, " Aal the fact ia lO. Follow n 
and 1 will lead you to your cultagn by the aca." 

Paadng around the pulpit, I foond, as I had expected, that there was a door iuuing thenco into 
the garden. We sninnl one of the brood paths that wound through the gtounda, and atruek olf in 
dial direction which I eiippoani was the quarter in which lay the entnuice to tte paaaage thtongh 
the rock, by which I bod cmne in. We aoon arrived at it. and I pointed it out to the maiden. 

" Fallow this nairow path," said 1, ■■ and it wUI bring you to tile shore, within a few Btej« ofynur 
father's cottage, .\wait him ihrre, and t will send him to you." 

I returned baatily to the dastle. My eagemeaa to put to trial the slalementa my guide had given 
me as to the concealment of my son, and my rear that delay migltl dealroy my prospect of finding 
him, tbrhade me to linger any longer in the conteal that was waging above. .Altvudy I dreoided leat 
in the interval which bad occurred during my absence with the daughter of the fishemuui, Harford 
had found a means of escaping elsewhere with the boy, I therefor* gave a hurried order to one of 
the boatmen to tell the leader of his party that ha would Snd hia daughter ntfoty at his house, and 
that he hod belter withdraw hie company as soon as possible, t then hastened to the great saloon 
into which I hod firat entered, and from which ran die entry conducting to the sparti^ent by tbol 
sea, which 1 wu so aniioua to reach. Making my way through the mingled flames and smokifn 
half-blinded and bnlf-sutlbcated by lh«r heat and densenewi, I with difficulty reached the door bf9 
which the party of Harford had entered. I foond it (astened. To return throngh thr scorchinf 
olouds that every mument grew hotter and heavier behind me, was impoaiible. A door stood p 
tially open, near to that which I had ui <ain attempted to penctmte. Compelled to escape from 
intolen^v atmosphere in which I had been gasping for breath, I nuhed through the paaaage tti 
displayeid, ind (led onward, canlesa of the pinnt I arrived aL I found that I was in a lung entiffl 
that appareruty led into some remote part of the coatle. Hoping that it might bring me out of lliafl 
region of the Bre, and to aorne place from which I conid again hope to reach the situation which^j 
sought, t follownl its rourae for a tang distance. Finally, I arrived a( a door, which, being opens 
led out to the rocky hciglits which, upon the ocean-side of tha buitdint:, rone above the castle, at 
ing in irregular pcaka to a lofty elcvabon. Wishing to diacoTer at what part of the place I w 
rived, I walked up the stpep ascent of the rod tilt it brought me l(> a level considerably above uw 
ceotnl tower of the castle, and commanding a view of the whole width of the ocean, and of the 
ialand for a hroul extent. The moon was shining in Jla calmest tmlliance of luBtre upon the rock 
and the aea, and the unatarlted quietness of nature bore no token of the tumult and destruction that 
were raginq within. Yielding to the impresmve stitlness of the scene, I turned towotda the water, 
■nd gued U[>an it£ placid brightncsa. A duster of small islands, nn which a mingled profusion of 
It rocks and luxuriant foliage produced an efiect Itighly picturesque, were viiit>k at sume 
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dirtancc on Uie left Between them snd the spot where I stood, lay t Teasel which was appM B ttU y 
waiting for some arrival from the shore. I was standing at this moment on the summit of the 
dpice that descended directly to the ocean, and I inferred that the position of the <**m^<f(r 
communicated with the sea, and which I had attempted to reach, most be directly beneath mei. 
a'few minutes, as I looked down upon the water, I saw a light boat shoot out from the rock, 
taining a man and a child. It struck to my heart, with the horror of a bolt of death, thai it 
Harford, with the boy whom I so coveted to regain. My senses almost deserted me as I gand opoB 
that sudden and feariful apparition, and in the delirium of the moment I could scarcely restraiii mji- 
aelf from springing down into the water. The boat, impelled by a ainewy arm, moved npidlj ti^ 
wards the ^p. In silence, and in the sickness of an anguish which was the kywest misery of d»- 
spab, I beheld the boat touch the vessel, and its occupant lift up upon the deck the boy vdum lis 
had carried, and then ascend himself; and the last hope of a widowed father died awpy widun wtj 
twaom. 

CTo be sontiBiied.^ 



I-NVOC A.TION. 



ThoeH beaatf all around our pstha.— Hemoiu. 



Whit is most beautiful ? tell me, tell ! 

Forest or hill-flide, prairie or dell, — 

Answer me quick from each woodland glade. 

The cooling stream, or the verdant shade ! 
And they answered — ^The rill and the forest are fair. 
But the soul of Beauty it dwells not there. 

Kingly old mountains ! ye sit there now. 

With your crowns of snow on each hoary brow ; 

Bpeak, from your seats of a thousand years. 

Answer me truly, old cloud-wrapped seers ! 
And the winds whistled down — ^We are mighty, but drear, 
And the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here ! 

» 

Ocean ! old ocean ! thou rollest along. 

Chiming forever thy ceaseless song — 

Tossing the earth with thy boundless sea ! 

Surely, more beautiful naught can be ! 
But the waves murmured back — ^There is nothing we fear. 
Yet the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here ! 

Stars ! as ye hymn in your ways on high ! 

Stars ! as ye course through the prophet sky ! 

Stan ! prophet stars ! in your witching tones. 

Answer me quick, from your turning thrones! 
And the stars answered back — We may speak as a seer, 
But the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here ! 

I ceased — ^but a sound went by me still. 
And echoed each old eternal hill. 
Murmured the wood, the stream, and the main, 
And sang the stars from their high domain— 
€k> to the maiden, pure, blushing, and fair ; 

For the Soul of Beauty is there— is there ! CsnaiBf. 

ftelidtlpkis, Janwury Mi. 



ADVENTURES ON THE MOORl 



A TALE OF THE SCOTTISH BOKDEBS. 



It W1U Isle in Oeiobfi ; the niMther, Tor tliot adiuiced atiuun, hail Uem remitlubly line; and 
though tho lover moon neie gvnenlljr cleaened by grou»c-abi>otcia, in eipeclalion at a promiMd 

ndt from m; old campanion, Colunel C , I remaiiinl the lonely occupant of a highland 

bothey.' Nolhio; cooid be mora Tomuitir than the dlualian of ihii my ■olilary dwelling. Placed 
in a deep raTine, a mounlun Blteam brawled past the door; while Ihe Alpine height* of Conleive 
orerhung Ihe Talley, and gave a darker shading la the ninet aurfiun of the moorland. For mileii 
vound, no habitation could be Ken, ind notliing human ww Tuiible on this deeerted wute. The 
boaiHrj[\ were sbtindoned ; the cattle <1ri>en fram the billi : the carol of the petunnt girl, the wfaiitle 
of the herd-boy, no longer bn^e the dull repose of evening; while the firat peep of morning was 
hatbingcrod by Uie dowing of the moor-cock, or the more pii-rcing tcreaming of d pair of eagle*, 
who, far beyond mortal recollection, bad Gied their aerie in the frowning precipice wUch formed the 
(erminB^on of the ratine. 

A tedious ounning passed ; my friend arrived not ; and a mounlninccr, de^Mtched oiemighl to iho 
next town for fresh supplies, was looked for from a nmghboiing hillock, and sought in vain. I hate 
uneerlunty ; — but what was to be donct I lied a fly, and producing n moostei that would scare ib< 
boldect trout which eier wore a ecatc, of courae cunsiguol il li> the BatneB — Eimuyt to death, 
endeavored to amuse my mind by residing. That, however, tins [uper eOectually prevented. ,\fleri 
Imturous taming of drana and chanter, Ihat would have nbligod Pugsnini, bed he listened, to cam 
mit suicide on the instant, he struck, up a slow and mabuicholy pUnity. T^a comptetod my dea- 
pnir — I Jumped up— sdied hat and gun — rushed fiom the catuii, and turned my foolslcjis towards 
Lough CuUen. « 

The path run through a lable-Uml for some two miles. It won a narrow strip of herbage nkittuig 
> moontain stream. — on one side, bounded by Ihe river, and on the other, by luxuriant hcBlh, that 
■till remained in flower. On 1 strode in all Uie sulilaiy grandeur of a second Crusoe, until 
bending of the stream disdosed the loneliest lake imaginable. 

It was a round deep banni probably a mile in circuit. Scooped, db it seemed, from the hill aide,! 
the ground roes up prccipituusly i and if tradition could be tnistol, the depth of the Iskc woaawfij,! 
and its reputation any thing but honeat. In fuel, the lough was luunted ; kelpies tenanted the bot- 
tom; Esiries hadbeondetectedinihegray of rooming, dancing on the banks; and, in the darkest night 
when not & star wu viaible. eorpse-lightt flaiing across ite dsrk surGice, had almost danlod s wearied 
herdsman, who had been belated, while returning from a wedding, in this unhallowed neighborhood. 

Thia was my favorite retroal ; and 1 hod half peiBuaded myielf that ill wild Iraditiona were re- 
obties. At preeent no place conld have been better suited to a ■ombre mood. The dend lilence of 
the waitr, the dull repose in which the mountain tsmt was buried, accorded with my humor, and I 
left " Fancy free," to wander as she pleased. 

But middentj these droamings were dispelled. I was not so solitatj as I had imagined, for. on % 
projecting rock, a man stood fishing. His back was turned to me. and he seemed unconscious that 
any one was near him. From the motion of his arm, I lemaiked thai » trout had risen twice; nvil, 
iTtomenl he was struggling on the cssting line, and I advanced to see it Undcd. A superannuated 
■etter, who foUowoil me unobserved, stole forwsid a few yardi, and pointed. 1 heard an old cock 
challenge; and so did the ansler, for he turned his head. The gioUBP sprang — a Bhol, repeated by » ' 
hundred echoes, pealed across the watlei while, bnun-otruck. the bird towered upward for a moment, 
and, with a heavy spUsh, dropped dead upon the water. 

The angleir, Uko a man suiptised, appeared undocidcd whether to come forwiid or retire. I beclt« 

' Botheii — A rudely constructed cabin. 

\ BuniHa, arc temporary hats used by the herdsmen while lending csllle in the summei. 

t Soalfkt — A lake anch as described. 



I 
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oned to him, pointed to the dead bird, and he dragged it to the shore with hia fiahing zed. We 
mutually advanced — stood at arms-length ; and I perceived that my new companion was no ordinazj 
peasant 

He was a very young man ; his figure tall and well-proportioned, and his features particolArlj 
handsome. Though dressed in the coarse frieze worn by the peasantry of these BMuntaiiM, his ahr 
and carriage at once betrayed the soldier ; and when he presented the dead bird, a military salute 
confirmed my suspicions. The stranger was a deserter. 

While I reloaded, the angler opened a linen havresack, and exhibited the produce of his moming'e 
labor. From the heights above Lough CuUen, I had frequently observed fish rising, but suf^pomg 
them the dark bog trout which I had seen taken in the adjacent waters, I set them down bcsieath • 
sportsman^s notice, and would not condescend to wet a fly for prey, scarce worthy of a herdsman's 
worm. But I did the haunted lake injustice; the trouts the stranger killed were the short golden- 
spotted species, found commonly in small gravelly streams,-^beautifnl in shape and color ; and, if 
gourmands may be trusted, in flavor exquisitely delicate. The stranger had bagged a score, and the 
least of them was herring-sized. 
" You have been successful," I observed. 

*' For an hour or two the take was excellent," replied the angler ; ** but the wind came nrand a 
point, and will not strike the lake." 
<* Yoo have fiihed Lough Cullen finequently ?" 
Tlie angler hesitated, and muttered a negative. 
" Yon are a stranger V* 
••lam." 
••Ariiepherd?" 
" No." 
"A dealer 1** 
"No." 

**What then,'' I inquired, ** at this late season of the year, brhigs you to these wild mountaiiu ?* 
M The man," returned the stranger calmly, ** must seek the hills, when he dare stay no longer on 
the low ground. I was going down to the cottage presently to see your honor, and beg your 
ceptance of these trouts." 
•* That visit might be hazardous. Are you aware that I am a magistrate t" 
The stranger bowed. 

** What was the object of your seeking me?" 

** To confess my crime, and ask your assistance in escaping," returned the angler. 
" Faith, fiiend, you choose a strange confessor. If you be what I suspect, a felon, the only 
on which I can receive you, is an unconditional surrender. 

** Be It so, then ; but" — and his pale cheek flushed — ** but for another ^ I would rather starve be- 
side that black lake, or feed on yon aerie piecemeal, than suficr the indignity that too certainly I rfuU 
be condemned to undergo." 
«< I guess it V— the halberts 1" 
Tlie stranger grew deadly pale, and continued. 

'* Yes; desertion such as mine can expect no lighter punishment; but I will meet it like a man. 
Hmj may cut my back to pieces; they may break my heart ; but" — and his eyes kindled — •'thoii^ 
I die beneath the drummer's lash, they shall never get a groan from me." 
*< What was your regiment and rank?" 

« I was a seijeant in the 8th " 

'^ I know that corps most intimately ; Colonel C is humane and gallant." 

** Both he is," replied the deserter. ** But nothing can save me from punishment ; and, woiaa 
far, from degradation. I riiall lose my stripes,* and" — 
** Well ! come along; 111 hear your confession in the cabin." 

*< It win be the first I ever made," said the stranger, with a melancholy smile. *« If it would not 
be too great a &vor, would your honor accompany me to the ruined bouUe that stands beneath yon 
hillock ? I have a brother there who expects me anxiously." 

I assented ; we crossed a few hundred yards of moorland, and reached a broken brow, beneadi 
which, and in a deep ravine, the ruined hovels occupied by the herdsmen in the summer time, wvse 
placed for shelter. One, less dilapidated than the rest, was occupied ; as a thin blue smoke esc^wd 
from fissures in the walls and openings in the heath thatthatdied it 
'< My brother is a timid boy : allow me to tell him you are coming." 

I stopped a fe^v paces from the hut ; the deserter entered it; and, after a short absence, re-a^ 
peared, leading a youth by the hand. A cota more,f loosely wrapped about his person, concealed 
him : but he too was a felon, for he hid his fiice, and, no doubt from conscious guilt, endeavored to 
evade my observation. He wore a hair-skin cap, and a false step having partially displaced it, in 

* Stripes are, in military parlance, the chevrons on the arm which denote subordinate rank* 
f Cota more, Anglice, a great coat. 
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•aidcnl alano bo hucil; nitjaiiUd ii agwn ; bat, qoickly a* il nu olTnilHl, lh« ■jmmelr; and whito- 
lUM of iba Miangct'i hind belnimil hia oecrcl. 

" Anil ii tbia young gmllcnima Levanli^r alsol A jiivrnilc ilotinquont, indeaH" nuil I Oooftt 
to catch I ^limfM of bia fnlnm. " Cdow, my pictt; bul ; ntmn to ;oar nigimeni — I will vcuIuib 
to «auir» yoii sgiimt bcaoiu puniihmcnl tlion broul md viler ind ihc dmin-TTujor'B ntUa, 
Speak — will you accept my oBat t" 

••I fovnui" — Mid thedeavfter, and he nghed hraviljr, "Hr joiiud his fortunes tn tbueof as 
mlucky nHomlc, and I Tuley he w«nlB the pniili:iirc stiti, In leave hint in his liaui of wirnxi*. 
Thanlu for yoni klndnnH, Mr ; Ihe uiglil Ur of thru hicak highlonds ia loo keen for Ihia pool boj 
to bear. Will yoo nflord him duilcr foi > da; nr two!" 

" <Hi T no. no !" nclsimed the leaacr atnngcr, aa he dung to hia companioa ; ~ I will umw^ 
neiwT pan from you, William !" ■ 

" Nor ahaU you. The oalnn hu room enough for both" — 1 uiiwEred. I 

"But. oni f nof a erimimtlf wul you, nr, may T\in tome riak in harboriiig an otTnider.*' ' 

" Li»Te Ihal eonaeqnence to int." 

" Tbeoi," icplitd the atranger. " we will Ihankfully avail oureelvra of youT kindnew." 

" Enough ; yon ahall be welronw-" I Bppnwchiid ihe pretended bny and look hia hand, ■•'nns 
(■pat Gngm have never held n dromatkk : and more than ono tdl^tide ringlet hu atnyod from 1»- 
Boalh thai cap. Who la ' 



" Mt/ voift ■'" letoraed the •tranger prorolly. 
-lien ft 



■n fnrthei diafuiae ia needleaa. PraHy one. resume joiir dten; bonrath mj roof joo an 
aate irom Laaiilt or iatmuoD. At night-fall I will send n person to eoiiducl you. Viil Till hr rnmM : 
disn ibllnw. and frai nothing." 

In manly lerma die deaertn apoko hia thankf ; ieimi and broken words eiprcSBid the fail ffiTB 
gralitiidc We eepsmted: 1 for the hut, to awuit mjr friend's arrivnt; trnil Ihc atnngers lo nnmnoDD 
on thai waywBid fortune*, until the j^oom of niKbi should pFriuIi ihem to li«ve their wild niti«al 
far the abellAT of a humun dwelUnK. 

A bualle armiod the cMn apprised me ihni ihc eiperled gueal hod come; I hurried oi^ and 
fctmd him occDpied with guna. poorfaef, and fialiing'nidi. 

" My de»r Colonel, thricv welcome !" 

•■ My dent Julinst Here I am, ah and sound; I landed tudf an hour dnce, soJ Gmling 70a 
&<nn home went U> work gallnntly to impack my traps, init «l my boose in order. All eona* — 
Pufdj In good coudition — powder serrieenble — nnd inyicir — heigho ! — in excellent spiritg^ ready tat 
tho esmpaign, whether it opni with hard working or a bard drink." 

" I am delightod ; for, faith, that fugitive aigjh alarmed mo." 

"■ No more of that, an thou iovrst me, Hall' But you partly atumbleil on the irath; and aAer 
£lmer [ will ronfide my miafortunes to you, A plague ujion Ihcm all — all alike — aye, froni Iba 
duchew to the daiiy-mnid. Were il nut for that villanous set, I firmly beliore the Rmd of Ufa 
would prove a path of roses." 

1 ]aui!hed heartily— the K>up eaine in — and, the love-lolc waa iiit«mi(KBd. 

" How laal you pnaa the bottle! Julias, ia it ' jreion le riglif U> give claret la the hills T" 

•' Every body, George, can have il in tlie lowlands; but, three thousand feel above the oettta'* 
level, the thin; becomes a nnreity. Bj Iho way, that heavy agfa beline diiuier, followed bjt A* 
Dousl tirade against womankind, I thought preluded a eonfession." 

" A silly bueinete, upon my conacience, Juliiu ; and I am athoood to uy how mu<4i il has aak. 
noyed me." 

" Come, oDt with it at once ; I perceived for the last half hour you were dying to makv ■ deaa 

The Colonel sighed again — Snisbed abumpet — looked eiceedingly fiMlish — and thus en 

" You may remember, when you were with us in Athlone, I told jon thai a foster-brother of ooE ' 

Waterloo friend, M , had jtnncd me a rcCTuit. He was the nic«I lad I ever Usled 

intetiigcBt, and of eiemplarj conduct, he toon became a splendid soldier. Of course [ noti 
promoted him ; and, when the roatc came, be left Athlone a icrjeant. 

" Well, we marched into , ihe dullest quartern in the kingdom. I wsa inteading to a 

■nd go for s month or two to Chelterdiam, when, riding through sn oulakiit of the town, I >' 

ed the loveliest girl thit ever undid a susreptible aoldier. She was nlUng at Iho window of a fnltf 

MOage working with her needle, and, aa fte old song goes, 

Minding her bomneas, and just as she ought to be. 

Or mtiTve, I was mined at firet right ; made inquiries touching my Duldnei j teamed ^e wi 
mdeaniao's ward; and tarther, that, if her beauty wan admitted by all. her propriety waa tip 
pioveilnaL In fact, she naa a yooLhfiil liouii. vilh the prudence of Penelope 1 

•• I aKDmpnced thn «ag« diiectly ; and Badajoi was oevet invested more doaelj by ttw ' 
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Duke/' than the cooper's cottage by me, his unworthy Licutenant-coloneL I hired lore's 
gers — ^haunted the abode of my mistress— one while in a sailor's jacket, tt another in the dqp- 
clothing of a recruit. But all proved useless; hopes were raised and ruined— my presents were re- 
jected — my billets returned with unbroken seals — and at last my confidence assured me that no pro- 
grcris had been made, and advised mo to retire from the place, and break ground before some othei 
fortress that would not tie so resolutely defended. 

" This defeat was death to my vanity. To be discarded by a cooper's ward — I, who had been re- 
puted a Don Juan by ladics'-maids, and cursed a score of times from the altar.* Deserting the 
mess before the first pint was drunk, I retired to my own rooms, consigning coopers to the devil, 
and in abominable temper with all the world beside. In this pleasant mood, a light ti^ was heard ; 
I muttered a gruff * Come in ;' and accordingly, in came my &vorite prot^g^ — Serjeant Haley. 

** It was a most infelicitous moment for any one to approach, and I growled out t qiiertion of 
* What ho wanted V Haley seemed confused — ^hesitated t few moments — and ended by asking 
permission to get married. Was there ever such a time selected for making a hymeneal request t 
I thundered out a furious denial, and swore, if he dared even to dream of matrimony, I would strip 
him of his stripes, and make him a woild's wonder. Off went the luckless applicant; and it was 
some relief to me that I had knocked a wedding on the head, and made one woman miserable. 

** I passed a wretched night ; rose early next morning ; took out the regiment to the fair green; 
gave them a devil of a drilling, hoping Uiat they would make some mistake, that would affi>rd me 
'an opportunity for abusing them. But the ctursed scoundrels moved like one man ; and I came home 
as bilious as I went out. I watched Serjeant Haley closely ; he was the smartest soldier in the aer^ 
vice ; and, confound him ! bore his disappointment Uke a philosopher. 

" Evening came — and so did Cupid's messenger — if ever the little god employed a one«yed bask- 
et-woman of sixty. She gave me a sealed billet. It was from the lady of my love, and granted me 
the honor of an interview ! 

<< Saints and angels ! was this possible 1 Had Roberts of the dragoons, and Fancourt of the rifles, 
offered a < carte blanche* and offered it in vain ; and was the conquest of that coy beauty leserred 
fi>r me ? I thought the hour of meeting would never come. At last, the town clock strudt ; I was 
at the comer of the park wall in double quick time ; and there too, true as a timepiece, was the 
cooper's heiress. 

'' Our iiU h tite vras short and unsatisfactory. Her quiet, unpretending modesty repressed mj 
raptures — and we parted ; she promising that she would see me again. I pressed a ring upon her 
iinger, which she retained, conditioning that any request she made when returning it should be 
granted." 

** And you gave your * gay gold ring' to that artful gipsy]" 

** Ay — ^had it be^ like honest Jack's * my grandfather's and * worth forty marks,' she should have 
had iu A ring ! zounds ! she should have had the regiment, had she asked it." 

<* Well, I suppose at the next interview she prigged your purse 1" 

** This is devilish unkind. I assure you, Julius, the afiair is any thing but laughable." 

^ I hope so. Go on, George.''' 

** I began by telling you that Haley was an exemplary soldier. Suddenly a change of conduct was 
remarked ; he neglected duty ; was eternally in town ; and for the first time, was reported <* absent 
at tattoo." I fancied, from his previous application for leave to marry, that a love-fit was on the 
fellow, imd, to keep him out of mischief, confined him close to barrackjB. For two days he submit- 
ted to restraint ; but on the tliird night, he scaled the walls, and " 

" Deserted 1" 

" Ay — and — and — d — n it, I can scarcely get it out — my Dulcinea — she to whom * Helen was a 
hilding,' and Lucretia no better than she should be— she— the cooper's ward— levanted in his com- 
pany !" 

" And did she return the ringl" 

" Nonsense ! Now really this is no fit subject for a joke." 

" No, faith. Blessings on the man who abolished doe-skins from the ser\ice ! or, !ike the deceiver 
of Miss Bailey, you would have now to complain, that * she stole the leather breeches.' Ah ! poor 
Captain Smith ! though never a Giovanni like you, George, see what a solitaiy seduction cost him ! 
Well, how did you conduct yourself? Did you send her your blessing, and him a discharge ?" 

*< Bend him the devil. No — I am not the tame puppet you take me for ; I will bring him to the 
halberts ; and spurn that quean, as I would a superannuated slipper." 

" Bravo ! but is not somebody asking for me in the kitchen 1 — I mean the antechamber. Fill your 
glass — a bumper, George — confusion to all coopers ! Drink — and I'll rejoin you in a second." 



" Who was that, Julius 1" 

« Oh ! a herdsman, who fortunately met an outlying stag, and harbored him for the night secure- 
ly. He lies in a ravine not two miles off." 

*In Connaught, gay deceivers are sometimes anathematized by the Priest, or, as it Lb termed, " called 
from the altar." 
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" Won't you h«vp the Iclleor in }" 
Ccruinly ; and. cgud 1 lio luu liroBghl his eitUn with Uim — llio inFlliral giil n-ilUn Ihe M 
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' Paluw T coniff rrnl-legged gmudicr." 

" No, GMrge. roimd ic ■ Uelit^" 

" WUh pei>ny clicflu — liluo niuriitg eye* — " 

" Tbe swMltat I ever lookwl on. Ah ! Ocorgf, hsJ tbe cooper's waid pc 
hive half forgivon you. l-onl, with one spirlile you nughl light a cigar '. 
joaadV 

•• Do ime youmvlf the trouble, Juhu* ! I would not walk to the window to 
BheliB.'* And, taking up » newip*pcr, ho turned hU luck to tbr diior. 

I left Mm, and |>reBeiitJj led in the trembling supplicunt. no longer n half-diaguiwd hoy, but 
lovely a girl as ever bothon) an Iiuh genlleniBn. There ihe flood, unconwiouB orall tbi>aiM~ 
■he hid cauied ; het fafo flaihed with liope and ■ppreheiuiipii. and those aofl and luMroUn eyes 
upon the ground, which had demolished tbe Colonel of a crack corpa, and ■ 8e^eiml of Li^t In- 
tinUj into tbe bargain 1 

•■ George," 1 aaid. Up[nng him on the (houlder, " permit tne to introduoo ui old acquaintance." 

Caretcwdy the lovo-rnnMd couunandvi turned hinuelf round, — but neit moment, sprang from tlis 
chw like a iky-rocket ; while the doiertoi'a misltesa flung herself al his feet, and, anabta 
^le a word, look Irom her bosom a snull packet, and placed it in tliD Colonel'i hand. 

" Fanny, what docs Ibis mean ? what would you from me !" 

" Pardon for my husband — piotaetion for myself!" she faindy multeieJ. 

•■ Hag then your huiband rantemned my ordcis, and muried privately !" 

" He has — 1 am the cnuw of hia di>ob«dience, and it* penally — his diigrace. Hear me. unU* 
■ir: I am an orphan t William and I were known to each other from childhood: we loved — 
bad circumstances allowed it, we would have married. Dependent on an uncle, he urged me to wed 
a nuser older than himself, and worthless as he was wealthy, Sonw gentlemen of the ganiMJi bad 
pud me their idle attentions, and reports, injurious to my character, were malidously whii 
about. My home waa made mort wrotchcd — my reputalion rendered doubtful, — and nhal 
preserve mo fiom annoyance but the protection uf d huslmul 1 Why need I say more 1 WilliaMi 
forgot Ids duly — and I married the tu>n who had won ray hraiL" 

Tht artless appral was not lost upon the |>Dtton lo whom it was addieaaed. The Colotiel taiaeJ 
the Mushing supplicant. 

" Fanny," he aud, " from llua moment our relaliona alter ; yon have loA a lover, bui you hsvo 
gained a friend. I muat rcdoom my plighted word — the promise tar wliieh I jdedged .my ring. 
Look to me in ftiturw u your protector. Let Haley return to the regiment j ho sliall have Ictlen la 
the Adjutant from mf. He muM, for a few days, coniine himseir lo Immck*, and, test he abould 
■rale the walla a accond time, ho ahall be put uiulct stricter mrveillan» — J/iHir oum—f-n you ahall 
■hare hia confinement. Go. pretty one," and be klascd away a teat of joy that trembled on her long 
and silken lashes; " go, announce pardon to Ike daertrr — and pray God lo protect us from danger- 
ous eyes in future!" 

" Did t not behave magnanimoualy V inquired the Colonel, when t entered the Toam, sfler having 
aeen the soldier and bis mistresa rumfoitably nccommodated for (ho nighL 

" You proved yourwif a. second 8cipio, George — and you have made the hondsomcit couple ia. j 
(he coimby llie happiest" ' 

■■ E|t*d. 1 think. Julius, my own breast freU relieved from s load that pressed it heavily. I'll 
all ibo sounder, and ascend Corateive in the morning with a Ughter heart. Come, let ua have a 
an durraeh of thai inimitable ywfcen — and then to bed, to dream of Alpine passea, red deer, an 

" Soft grey cyea." 

" Hush, Julius; name eyes no more until those thai were so near proving < my soul's t 
an ibrgottcn !" 

In half an hour the hut was still as the gnve. That sweet and dreamless sleep which n 
manly exeroiae shed its refreshing influence over all beneath my lowly roof; and it would haveb< 
difhcuit lo soy whose slumberB were the aoundeil, the pardoned or tht pardmxrr. At last the gi 
lights of morning stole through the casement, the cock sounded his shrill rhtillt, and 8 
among our retainers gave " note of preparation," and annouccd thai 

"This day a stag should die!" 

* The botindory of the wild peninsula of Eina. 
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TawToiaKi.^Caiti* Atieaiaria of Linneut] aiif;iDill; n 
Englanil ol s very «rly poriod. In PoUugal and Ffiuire 

PfWiDb ■iiimxl turn a wiJe futrow bptwnn din Bonlnli, wliicli gi*iH il b rerjr grotcw|u<t ippo 
Tba Ponuguew dog U ■amnwhal l^hlsr Ihon Uie 8)iaiiuh I'luoui, wtucfa it omuuleniltly liMtfH 
and nun dumiuly formed than an; oUur of ihii npivioi. 

The Spanish Poinwr U more «c«i!y lh»n the Engliali iloff, uid •waw lo hnvr an inlwnnl ipbl^ 
lor iMriring uulraalJon. Indiwl, it ic<|iiire9 but little tnhian to vnida Uiiu fit (,it ihe fiuU ; m, in 
DiMt iiuluin^s, yaune dogs of Ibis hmd vill iwini of ihrii own an-oni ; and if Uir; [iriMiiwit iNt 
fpeid Hul ■rtitil? In ptopartion to ihcil atwdincs, vaiild eicoU all Mum whinh nn •uiUiat; Ut 
nui in (Iw viioib of the flold. Fram ihetr wriglit. Iinwever, they ue nut ao wall suitnl fiir an ic 
l«nB*a taogo. nor an ittay *o hanly lu lh« Englinh dog, un irliidi aoaount tbojr bie but ill ial>ji|iJ 
te Iba tabmioua mtliire oT UIMite or maunuiu thooling, Tba; arc now dusfly ohbI by thcM vto 
Gttifiiie their aport to lite quail or pantidgo. 

Piunlera eihibil a very diSbrnnt foim nnd chancier In the acltcr. nor are lliey po>«FaBt<i] of lh*t 
gencKMily of disposition which ia m dldinguHlied a tiait in iha tetter ; un the ronlnry, thcf «• 
oftmi ill tempered and anappiih. Yet thu funjunctiun pf lliu aotter and llic poiiilrr ia hy no mmiiB 
adviaable, unce the piodDcti«n leneiall; noitM the woiat qoaliiiaof tbe two without an; of duw 
nquiritea perhaps for which the two hteedi are most highly priied. Do^ thoa produoMl ai* ftr 
the mast port headslrong and tiirbiJent, require ciceuivo correction, and arc nrcly brought to dial 
ateadineo wUch nurka the diilinel breed. Somclimea ■ good cast may oitue, but for one good 
poiater bred between the Spaoish dog and the aetler, twenty bad oaas may be expected. 



POX HOniTD FOIKTBR. 



h ptap w l ion m Iho breed of pointen dtveiga in Wood fimm ilwir Sjmnwh Drigin«I. He di& 
eohiM of iiaining tliFm and randciing them numich foi the (Md ihctobt — wi ihrj Mem to bm 
a q«iri(^ iofanntC in Ihe l»tm dog — an inlDitiT* pcrcrption of the ncMwilj of obedimBP. , 
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Ii of a much lishtcr fiimi, HuJ man rapid in hi* nmnnnito. He i>iu> obtained originHll; hj • 
crou of the 8]iiiiii>ti pmtttr and llie IWi hiuiiu). Mid has rinca bn-n rffuiomd with the baniuc- 

The Enilish poitiUi U of a gre*! taricij of biuk, bainc, ill tbi* particular, bmi Kcuiding lo tlw | 
taste of tlie aporCmnaii. Dogi uf Ilia mulilh Uu ara cunanletnl iKe bnt by eipcriKiiceil inrji ; the 
laigcr bind aoon tirfl in wana ocalhvi, nllliau;ih ihrv an bo* ilapMd tvi hunliog tn (ho high 
tuiiiipe, h«Blh, and long atobblBai 

The roihniDd poinin p«wm > heantifdt lynanruy of fraiaiN and in tbia mpcrt. in pcilupa, 
the moal elcgull of all ihr i-Huno uibe. Ilia iludliljr and pliaUUti) of lempn, l»o, are Iraly U- 
loniahing, aiul ha ntjiija. at llw iau» tima. llin iKnaii ii( Mnrlbitii In aa eii|tiiailc rlngrc*. 

Painle» u> iwxb eomidercd cumplrlc in tminiiig uiiIcm Ihey a(« poftdly Maunoh to liiid, dog, 

which imptiiivi, Snl. ulanJlii; um^j lo a bird oi a covc^ ; Mvondljr. to backing or piniit- 

ing die tiioinenl he (wraitca anollicr dog To Oand at namr i and tlunHy, not la Uir fium hia own 

pMnt at iho riain; of anr hinl, or the tiriim of uijr guii ill tba SbU. [■midad Ihe |>Jina is noilhei 

■prung nor narted at wbidl lu himaetf ociginatlv piHiHud. 

vntol riruiUea of the [»iiitei am eitronwly arutc He la moat raacaptihla of jnipieaion^ 
hii grnunJ hubiu, and unvenncd in Ma nllaidlinrnl. With nil lhc» Rood points, he ia 
LfUalifiRd to HKure the «lccm and FOiiBdcncr of miin. whom he is ajwaja Boliciloiu to pleue. 
' U of hii own powers and aducMiDn, he makaa it hia lahnle biuineu to Ktre and amnae hk 
Ai the aame, brine thoroughly aenaibl? of liie Jul> required of Mm the moment he entera 
h« •rill chMrfnlly pufomi hia work fiu- ciihcu lo whom be maj be ItoL 
KM ptMliod ■parbmen han decland thai a great dad dependa on ihr colot of (H 
Lo* than a eenlury a^, lb* lm*i of En^Uab pinnlera «u nearl<r all white, oi ahcbtW n 
mlh Uier-ootoFnl apota. Cicepl K bateh bakingins to Iho Duke of Kingaton, whom Uadt pi 
w«r« mnadered attperior to all othwa, and tuld fer iininniw aoina alisi hia d aa Ui. Thar>faill n 
tat a wlule dog ia to be prefrrrwl nu tw>i acRouolii — iht ^M ia, bong all nbita, h 
thing phlngniatii; ia hia euaa^tuliDn, wliich doo> not hiw)*r blm flora tclaiiung Ihe Wmaa ha hM 
bacn lani^l, and pretaM lua bnn; oboiticnl ; bcaidu, lie alwaja ha* a good naaa. Seeoadl;, tM 
can he disMmol hI any i!i»uuire. whereas ■ brown one rniiriol. Poinlnm if looion, oi wHor* of ■ 
nd flr chestnut oolor. areolwayathe ma«dittieull to be brought to obedirrKe, ti; reaaon of the laliuiu 
hamor which provail* iu them. arKi which rauaea this iirei;u]aritf . I'ba wbile pointw ia full of 
Mratagenui and eaiiniiig, anil i> not ao emaly llrcd ua itni* of the Icuion c«tor, whicli arc very giddy 
■ad impatient — as cboler ia the moil prcdominuit hiiai<>l in them, it in aono n>c«iure arcoiiDU fir 
~' ' ' ing ao. Thay are also very (eotivc ander eom'elioai and more aubjecl to dinuOB Ibaa any 

nirii fiilor ore guiwnlty very gnoil rnioa i Init one great objection to Ibi* foIot ia, 
re diirutiilt Ui !» aecii, aiul (nijiUDlly gire the apoilaman a grasi deal of ti-niblc btfimhe 
n- them — occuiamU; they aM aiititidy loiL But the wune rtaasn enabka ■ hioini doy- 
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to biing Ibv iportuman tlaaet 10 hu fisrae, by r^aion ihst ibrj am n 
Unb u one of a while 01 sny olhvr rtiior. 

The Eogliah or Foihomul Polnb'j Te4iiu» tbo grcBtfil cncin brrakiiig, Irit the hound qua 
of duuitiK >be gnmo unit babblini; when ihc biids rise bwome incurable laaJlc. 

1'herv is no othei do;; poMrsscs Uu linguUr aclMonial of ih« poinlci, nnlcH it be liiv (clter. 
lunioil prr» full play to his fcrUiigf:, chnm, and kirka up la much riol •« be liluv, provided b 
bin lA his game; rho Bpaaiel htw no nsatraint, piwiilnl he ia within gunihol; llip ^tr^huunJ h 
it all bia own wnj aa suOD bb br 19 looanj; and iha Uiniia walchea M a lal'a hole hecauat ha Can 
gel into it. Bui the pointer, at the tnnment ihtt other doga aaliaiy themaclvcs and inah upon tli 
same, suddrnily stops, andpoinu with almost brMlhlen anxloqr — to that which we mi)i:hl aatiDi 
BOppoae he would (wgerly aoiic, " Nol thia ii my nuuier'a, and tw« mine, To-ho'e the word, % 
bae I am till he Etmiiia op ur the birdi are off of themeelvea,'' Tlicy nw ; be cn^w aftvr flu 
cautious!}' and carefully — tcopping at inienala. lot, hf a audilen mu*vmMit, lie ahould apring tli 
too Hxin. And then ohacrvc ami tdmire hia delight, when his oniiety, (ut il U anxlefj, ja am 
with suixew — when the bird Cilli, and be lay* it joyfully ■( hi* maalei'a lecL It ia e*iiilcnt C 
■Imdy pointer, on hit ganu). hntdi hia breath with ■ great degree of pnin ; all dogs nsfits qakk 
and when the pmn tcr couien up to you in Ihe field, he piil& and blows, u)d bis tongun U tn>aiubty hi 
iug oDt of hia raoiilh. This is npver neen on ■ point : and to chwlt il suildflnly miiil give Uw <li 
pain ; ihe effort to he quiet, with lelrhing the breath deeply, csufea al inlervaln, ti auJden hyali 
gasp, whieh he eonnot by any pitasibilily pievFRi lill he ean broalhe freely again. And yel poinl 
have been known to (land to gaioe for two bourn logelhei. Colonel Thornlon telnloJ a rtoijf of or 
of hia dogs lligl he ki'pt ut point for one hour and % quulcr, white Gilpin, the artist, akeUUed hi 
likeness. 

W Is a tail fleet Jog that chawt. entirely hy sight. This bmuilAil animal is perftelly oteltss in 

* RiUMry, from the absence of the hnte {Lq.ut Uinidat of I.inncus) in the list of Amciicao gi 

VMbua Bltempls have been tnade by spiiited individuals Iiy mtarw of impuitcd bans, to el 
Ihe Iireal in the Atlaniic eint«. hut without sucoeaa. The apcejmcna. when once iuine4 out, Iki 
never been seen agnin. The Ttiryitig hare, as naluralists tram ■ small variety of ihe Alpine hi _. 
ia ^entiful in Canada, end way be fowid in some purtg of the atate of New York, and I bdisil| 
Viieta in scanty numbcn, in the glens of Ihe northern spur of iho Alleghany hlUa. Bui ihta *) 
ia eonaidenbty (mailer than the English bare, and ceitsinly noi calculated to coin]i«la iviih tl 
grey hound in speed. 

Were it possible to introduce ihe breed of Ihe old Irish Greyhound inio thia counliy, e 

IqiOft might be anllcipated in the rciival of >' the ancient courang of Ihe deer." 
The Engliah Greyhound ia known ^ his pointed nose, Ihe acute angles of hit bead, his lighti U 
slightly pendulouB car, eonudenble height, leng^ of neck and of genersl form, cooipaiativ* -"- 
neia, deep breast, light belly, round musculsr buttocks, and long, sinewy forenims and gsskii 
fore legs, that ie to ssy. the space between the knee and the foat. arc longer thin Ills biiiiler, 
l<etVFeen Ihe hock ami the foot. His Color, whether Waek. while, brindled or blue, whether whrie <■ 
^a riegatod. ore no olheiwise of conseqnciice. Ihsn aa fashion didalea ( and If iha never-ceaetng gaM 
a( chance abould produce a Uitt muk deg, blue would iniinodialel^r hecome the bon <obr, and 4| 
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remain until a new crack should start up of a different hue, when blue would instantly retire inU> 
the ranks, and those of the last shade undoubtedly advance, and become the best Greyhounds on 
the face of the earth, and produce more money at sale. 

It has been handed down to us in the scripture of our ancient sages, that tJie best dog upon an 
indifferent bitch, will not get to good a whelp aa an indifferent dog upon the best bitch — all and 
every particle of which is, in great probability, of about ns much consequence as any other musty 
nonsense, even although Pliny himself may have written it. The breeder who would have thorough- 
shaped stock of any species, must breed from both male and female so qualified ; he may fail, 
it is true, nevertheless he will not find a surer method. Young Greyhounds, like other hounds, are 
entered within the twelvemonth, and require constant work in the coursing season. They should 
be encouraged with blood, but as the perfection of training, taught to give up readily the hare when 
killed. 

Some have expressed a wonder, that Beagles should be thought too speedy for hunting the Hare, 
when Greyhounds, the swiftest of all the canine race, are in constant use foi coursing her. But the 
reason exists in the difierent natures of the hunt and the course. The best bred and fleetest Grey- 
hounds will be found in the vicinities of the great Coursing Meetings — Newmarket, SwafTham, 
the Hundreds of Essex, and the Wolds of Yorkshire. 

The Greyhound, as well as that which we style the Southern-hound, may from its antiquity, be 
styled a primitive species. It was known to classical antiquity, and we learn from Arrian, that the 
Gauls used Greyhounds for coursing the hare, their tiuly sportsman-like mode of performing which, 
and the law allowed to the hare, have descended to us, and ore practised at this day, in England, on 
the original principle. Greyhounds were known in that country before the Conquest, and in those 
early ages, were not confined as at present to coursing the hare only, but were used for hunting the 
Deer, and also, in company with other hounds, the Wolf and wild Boar. This species of the Hound 
was the chief favorite for ages, amongst the ladies of high birth particularly. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the price of a Grreyhound was greater than that of a man, and the killing a grey- 
hound, or taking the nest of a Hawk, in those times of British slavery, and even subsequently to 
the signing the famous Magna ChartOf were held, in the eye and practice of those misnamed laws, 
equally criminal with the murder of a fellow man. Greyhounds were frequently taken in payment 
as money, by the Kings, for the renewal of grants, and in the satisfaction of fines and forfeitures. 

King Canute enacted that — quod prcecipui gradus sit inter cancs-^no person under the degree of 
a gentleman should keep a greyhound. Solomon says— ^* there be three things which go well — yea, 
four are comely in going. A lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turncth n6t away for any, 
A^eyhoundf an he goat also ; and a king against whom there is no rising up." 

The Odessa Journal, a Russian newspaper, lately stated that the Marshal of the district of Eka- 
teiynoslaw, recently ofiercd an estate of two thousand acres, ^ith seventy-eight peasants, in exchange 
for a white greyhound named Sultan, belonging to another nobleman ! 

Greyhounds were orifnnally obtained from the countries bordering on Turkey, particularly Dalmatia^ 
in the mountains of which are bred greyhounds of a rough species, having great bone, ears some- 
what long, hard feet and a bristly tail. It is a remarkable zoological fact, pei^iaps not hitherto no- 
ticed, that every species of the sporting dog is oiiginally divided into the rough and smooth variety, 
and that not in consequence of the influence of climate, since the fonner is found to be indigenous 
to the warmest. The old Irish Greyhound we are disposed to derive from the rough species of the 
Eastern Countries above cited. 

On a view of the present race of English Greyhounds, I cannot help snp()08ing that they diflcr 
considerably from those of former times, wliich hunted the Wolf and Wild Boar, and thence may 
be judged to have been a variety possessed of more strength, roughness, and fierceness than the 
modem. Probably, for such hunting, the rough variety was selected, whilst coursing the Deer and 
Hare, and the honor of lady patronage were reserved for the smooth. The Italian Greyhound has 
at no period, been generally used as a field dog, but a breed of smooth, high formed and swift Grey- 
hounds has swifUy been found on the Grecian Islands, some individuals of which have been import- 
ed into this Country within tho last thirty years. The savage hunts having long since gone into 
desuetude, and speed become the grand object, the smooth variety of the Greyhound has become 
universal in England, and the few remains of the large and rough variety must be looked for in 
Ireland alone. 

THE RUSSIAN GREYHOUND 

is a large and powerful dog, nearly equal in strength to the Irish Greyhound, which he also resem- 
bles in shape, his hair is long and bushy, and his tail forms a spiral curl, but which, in the chase, 
stands nearly straight behind him. The color of the Russian greyhound is generally of a dark umber 
brown, but sometimes black. His coat is rough and shaggy. 

When the Russian greyhound loses sight of the hare, he runs by the scent. Indeed, when parties 
go out a coursing, this dog even endeavors to find game. He is a very powerful animal, and is fre- 
quently used in small packs, or with other dogs to hunt the wild boar, deer, or wolf, the latter of 
which a good hound will kill single handed. 



THE CHARTER OAK. 



T XB§. L. 



8 lOOrBV IT. 



TO HENRY RUSSELL, ESQ. 

Ht Dbab Sib, — In confonnitj to my pramifle, to addren to yoa occadonaUj my little effbsion 
«f m popalar nature, which might be susceptible of an union with music, I send you a few stansas 
■pa u our Charter Oak ; which, you know, wo Hartford people regard with somewhat of that "vene- 
nlion which the ancient barons of England exhibited for the Magna-Charta, extorted from Kiog 
Jaha, at Runimede« 

Perhaps I can scarcely flatter myself that fldy of these very simple stanzas are worthy of being 

wlwiUiahed by your genius; and if not, consider them as an expression of gratitude for the high 

dafi^ with which I have heretofore listened to your talented performances. 

Yerv respectfully, L. H. Siooubitit. 
I, Dee. sue, 1838. 



Chabtxb oak! Charter oak! 

Tell us thy tale. 
Of the yean that have fled. 

Like the leaves on the gala ; 
F«r thou bear'st a bravo amal 

On btown root and stem. 
And thy heart vras the caskei 

For Liberty's gem. 



out in thy wisdom. 

Oracular tree. 
And we and our childim 

Will listen to thee; 
For the lore of the aged 

la dear on our eyes, 
And thy leaves and thina aconia 

As relics we priie. 

I see them — they come. 

The lost ages of old ; 
The sires of uur nation, 

True-heaited and bold; 



The axe of the woodman 

Rings sharp through the glade, 

And the tir*d Indian hunter 
Redineain thy shade. 

I see them— they come. 

The gray firtfaers are then. 
Who won from the foreat 

This heritage fair; 
With their high truat in Heaven, 

As they aufier'd or toiled. 
Both the storm and the tyrant 

Unbknrhing they foil'd. 

Charter oak! charter oak! 

Ancient and Cur, 
Thou didst guard of our fr ee dom 

The rudiment rare. 
So, a crown of green leaves 

Be thy gift from the dues. 
With the love of the brave 

And the thanks aitke wm» 

L. H. a 



NIGHT— A SONNET 



BT J09EPB SILL, P H I L A. . 



lii«BT, like a heavy pall, has covered o*er 
The Kght and joy of earth-reviving day ; 
Stillness and silence now usurp the hour. 
And sound and motion leave their wonted way : 
N«w has the mind contemplative the pow*r 
T« draw from hidden depths its valued lore. 
And lad past things revive, and stand before 



The mental eye, as palpable as sighL 
The lofty mind can thus illume the night. 
Making the murky darkneas to gleam out 
With rays celeatial — and with thoughU devool. 
That when shall come the fearful night of doom* 
When all the joys of earth are steeped in gloon. 
The soul, unletter'd, shall be doth*d in light 



THE MIAMI VALLEY. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ouilM the Biiil ilnwrt of lifts m 



lo b* dmdnd. When hope bu fled, dcipur onitp* iU pbieo, 



1 the law ; BR'I wluD life, with nil of ila betntitJf 
mim of BTiprtachiiiB dralli — 'ti< thrti nmn bmonu* it 



I 



0u-y behold dcMh, W iWr?, giving II 

<hBiI« uul edon is bl?ftduKl witli the It 

pant* : lIiF muM thnid hnvi! ihm done ilrnli of during wtilrh wcrn atiKDM innwHIilp. 

ihal bn|Hi IiihI BllnoM fonaken mv, niiint I ln^lrlil nix MomMhint; ItuHium, whh tonited suns, >t 

Bigpts mii'lteil, witidiig Kir ■ siglil t« kIkhH lis diiiul. From mj compiuilon'a •[^iMrancc, I Bhou 

JDftga bin frcllii|:a nrra anitlnsouii li> my invn. I lookfll nl huo hut once wfaf^ behind ifar log, bl 

ihe KiprHMon of liin fane wi» « iniicllblj impminl npun m; mind, thnt is lom; as mnn 

tluMr miem and Jctennimd fmhirm can nvrer pus froui It. Hia her woi ptlri, hut not o 

bj fiar, hr Girtj nni-r fell Ihnt Mennlion. Bis Up* mn; Hnnlj caaipnwd, till thx Mood * 

beed friMn Ann, and tlwj wirre of an mhy peleimn. Tha Uoft vmna of his dark Rue wrtri s« 

bn Itll faady to teini, and 1 almosl itna^ncd I could aM tfw dn ^HukUng fmm hia dark cfn, at 

oat tbMDoa me; and, vhiapning thioitgh bis elrnched Hid. bade iim "die liken miui, andnot Itki 

9 c»ptr»e owrfC"" 

W« hud ixnt huMioa drsprratp. and M Uw hope of lift had fled, we dnmninnd la di» III 
waniora. We now ttwdml as s last chiini-r lo amploj' a deccptiant whiih has «i 
Ihea. Giny UnHt Ua cap. which was made of racoon alii*, and alowlj niaed it above the Ing; (he J 
dwcption was not rUmenrd, for ax abots were iinnwdiaiel^ firod at it, and two balls puacd ibroo^ 1 
iL I tired, and an Indbn fell i but dirty rnrrmd his fin, InC (be enemy shouM rush up with their 1 
brnwhawks. 'I'hia kepi them hark, for none nppenrrd willtnit li> lucrifire bin lirp tor thn good of tbv { 
rm. We now htosk. ofid lonk niir nUnil belwmn Ivm trwo, wlifre. as « lUiiit glimnier of hnpv I 
haaiucd m iw, we diit>nnioe<l to r:oiii|nrr or ilia. A nilence inuued, only lo he brolii'n by dn* 1 
dMlb-knsllaf onehuiKaD being. Oiin of tlie Indians, bolder than the rM. left lit* htdingplacD, and' I 
took a eirruitotia route, in order to ottock ila in the nnr, bat Oirty'a uiM<ning aim ])tewntml the In- I 
■fian rrom runitiiig Imt a lew aUpr, ivUrn he fell dead, j 

We now had toot IniUann to coiitHut agninsl, who were eiprrioriMil markamm, m we could nol j 
y«t nil aur ecalpa onr own ; Imi the nkiraiiidi na* uneipaeiadly dediled ; as if hy natural consent 1 
two of the aatagns left thrir trees, and Martsil on the mma lalid nm. Mid with the aiine inlntlion of J 
Bttn4ting us in the mr. which their commilD had so ineffertually tiied. Here HucroHi which had' 7 
fidlowrd in unr path from the montenl of stnitini, again tiailed as; allhough Ihe Indiiiis 
iiinif, WF killeil Ihvin both. InttiAns, in all their AkirmLdiflis sre excevdingty politic ; they m 
a load of powda. and [nrtiridurly when tbeir own htes are in jeopardy. When tighling ogMnM 
numbers infcnw (a ihnr own, their miial praetiis i> to dctinr their lini, and finiah Ihe dMtruciire ] 
work with the tomahawks i but lliia linic they showed an uncomniDn neglect nf thni usual pt^cj. j 
Two Indians war* yet remainino, who <n>utd haw nuhed upon ua and ahnt us down, hut hj aotw 1 
stranga inCunaiien. they sprang from thrir hiiKng pboa, and Icwpbig into the papaw ihidtet, boitnA- * 
td o(C yallinR moat dtimoniaijy, leaving (btn of thdr eomradca upon the (ground. We loadad oi 
truna. and wiUted to Ihe btbm Fndiaus, Ihii one fellow who wai ahot Ihiouiih Ihe hip. suddenly am 
I sillinit poslute. snd llrnl his gun Mi qiiirli that I ccndd not get out of the raniie of his shot; tt 
piuHed Hu nmr me oa lo tear unty hit bullet pouch, and smttei ita i.'Dntcnt9 ilpon the ground, ' 
Uittj spniiit; npnii bint like a hunnrr pnnther, uhI willi one tdow of his fill ludd him upon Ifaa 
groitnd. Wh<1h« he was klinrliHil dnid or animation only snajieinled I rannnt any ; liul if Ihr lai. . 
tef was (hr rtua.; be Diulrxihtedly fennd Imnsclf minna a K'stp, The otbem were dead, and we look^n 
that scidp*. ibal we roigbl gnie npon them whUe apraking or ihinluitg of my family. We bnnied i 
oi am jounvy. and soon came to the tract of the hurricane which. althnui;h not omr 6Hy yanW ] 
wide, required at Iraat one ]una'* hsnl labor to mm. Wc walked biiritly on, when a large bodt , 
[■oHSda Ims yards aliead of us; lliiii IvinpUitioii wu irnnlalilile 1 1 lirR)aliI,aad il fell liter boond- 

Thc wnlC as soon a* he (Un^era he is n eaplive. loire bH of his natUfid firronily ami courage, 
nxt pitmiitii himaL-lf lo bo led by a rope wilbool the kaat resiitaser. 
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ing about one hundred yards. While Girty skinned it, I prowled about within right, that I might 
anticipate any savage who might have been attracted by the crack of the gun. While thus engaged, 
I heard the barking of a dog, which was almost inaudible from its distance, but the barking became 
momentarily louder, till the animal appeared just behind a swelling ground in front of me. Instantly 
the idea struck mc that the Indians, by means of this dog, were trailing us, and could not be ftr o£. 
I stepped behind a tree and cocked my gun, that I might shoot the dog as soon as be appeared, but 
what was my astonishment to discover that the animal was Girty's own dog. This dog had been 
tied up securely when wc left home, but he had broken loose, and had tracked us through our rami- 
fied walks till he overtook us. That he had followed our trail was evident from the fact of his akin 
being still wet from crossing Mad river, which was in an opporite direction £rom Losantiville, now 
Cincinnati. 

After hanging our buck above the reach of wolves, wo continued our CDurse. The land now 
became low, and in many places swampy ; and jnstead of the giant oak which we had looked upon 
for the last few days, we now saw nothing but the low scrub oak, and a few bushes, which were 
the last of the prairie shrubs. Wc now whooped and sung, and enjoyed ourselves without ooo- 
straint, for we had left the Indian ground, where danger was less to be feared. But we soon en- 
countered a foe which was quite as dangerous as the red men whom we avoided. As we advancsed, 
and while I was listening to a song which Girty was roaring out to the extent of his voice, our at- 
tention was attracted by the peculiar baiking of our dog; we were ceitain by the barking that Tray 
had discovered no common enemy, for the barking was continued and violent — between a howl and 
his natural voice. We both ran towards the noise, keeping as much as possible behind the treei^ 
for we had become cautious since our brush with the Indians. When within twenty steps of a 
towering sycamore, which looked like the patriarch of the woods among the small scrub oak, we 
beheld, crouched in a fork, a large panther, which, from appearances, was preparing to spring apm 
us. We had ran within a few feet of the tree before we were aware of the animal we had to deal 
with, but his glaring and fiery eye balls was sufficient to apprise us that we were in imminent dan- 
gei. Grirty ran beck the way we came, and thus avoided the danger, but I ran directly under the 
tree, in order to hide behind a small tree which grew beyond ; but the enraged animal sprang from 
his retreat as I passed, and in his fall struck me with his paw. The blow was given with such finee 
that I was knocked upon the ground, and before I could regain my feet, the animal sprang upon me 
with a deafening yell, and seized me with his fangs by the shoulder. Few, I doubt, have had the 
opportunity of examining the teeth of a wild animal with such close scrutiny as I then had. Hia 
large jaw lapped over my shoulder, and was so near my face that his long whiiikprs were thrust into 
my eyes. I was unable to wield a weapon ; but my brave comrade, like a true man, was advancing 
to my aid. He could not shoot for fear of wounding me ; but there was no time for hesitation, and 
dropping his gun ho drew his knife, and stuck it to the handle in the aiiimars hide. This treat- 
ment only provoked the panther, and he gnawed the bone of my shoulder till it cracked as if it was 
breaking. The dog, to make things worse, now got hold of my arm, and probably thinking he was 
doing me an essential service, shook it violently. Aflcr some struggling I got my led arm loose, 
and at the same time the panther let go his hold, and attacked Girty with a fury which was only 
equalled by the readiness with which Girty repelled his attack. The dog now caught the animid 
by the hind leg, when he turned about and ran up the tree ; ho again took his station in the large 
fork, but we had learned a salutary lesson, and we kept at a distance. It was now nearly dark, 
which enabled us to see his glaring eye-balls glistening like two coals of fire, and his low growls and 
hiiises gave us a prophetic hint not to ventuie too near. The blood from the wound which Girty 
had given him, bled profusely, and trickling down the tree, formed a long red line of coagulated 
blood ; but the wound appeared only to have rendered him more furious, and he now lashed his tail 
against the tree, and tore the long strips of bark from it with his claws, while his red eye-balls rolled 
in their sockets, and his terrific appearance was not diminished by his long teeth, which I knew to 
be as sharp as needles. 

The dog still kept a continual howling, which with the growls and screams of the panther, made 
most sonorous muric, and the concert was assisted by a large owl which sat upon the same tree, 
and now sang out a loud and dismal hoot, probably surprised at being thus disturbed in her slmn- 
bers. We were, doubtlessly, the first that woke the echo of a human voice in that wilderness. At 
the time these incidents transpired which I have endeavored to paint, Ohio was a continuous wilder- 
ness, which had never been trodden but by the Aborigines, who considered themselves as lords of the 
soil, and truly they were, till their avaricious white neighbors drove them from it. As I observed in 
a former chapter, the Miami Valley was inhabited but by the bear, the deer, and other wild animals, 
and it was many years after ere the echo of axes disturbed the stillness which had remained un- 
broken for ages — but improvements will go on, so long as that restless spirit of emigration is stirred 
within human breasts. The haunts which I then frequented to obtain my wintcr*s venison haa 
since been turned up by the ploughmen ; if I go to look at some favorite deer lick, I find some diy 
goods store or tavern, nnd the busy bustle incident to town Ufe all around me. Even " Flat Fork,'* 
that desolate and almost uninhabitable wilderness, has been encroached upon by the settler, bat its 
subtle miamas will forever prevent its being cultivated, for it is a hugre reservoir of agues and fewn, 
which to those who value health, will ever prevent cultivation. 
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We now began in earnest to prepare for the death of the panther ; my arm was ao lacerated that 
I could not raise a gun to my snouJder, but Girty — ^who was probably a better shot than myself — 
now took a deliberate aim and fired. The ball passed through the beast ; he sprang high into the 
air, and fell midway between us and the tree. He was disabled from running, but not dead, which 
our dog discovered to his sorrow. As soon as the animal fell, the dog ran at him, but received a 
blow from his huge paw, which tore off his ear, and stunned him so that he lay apparently dead for 
some moments. My gun was yet loaded, which Girty cocked, and cautiously advanced sufficiently 
near to shoot — ^the ball passed between his eyes ; his head fell between his fore paws, and even 
after death his eyes still glared with that inveterate hate which they did while living. As the gun 
cracked, the dog revived from the stunning he had received, and, like a true hero, mounted the pan- 
ther's back, and in his fury for revenge, did not appear to have discovered the animal was dead, till 
he had shook him sometime by the neck. We built a fire on the spot where we had gained this 
our third victory, and examined my anns. The animal's teeth had penetrated to the bone, but had 
not broken it We bound up the wound with a handkerchief, and skinned our panther. He mea- 
sured from the nose to the tip of the tail seven feet nine inches, and his claws were nearly ten inches 
in length. J. M. 8. 

Dajloii, Dee. 33d, l8Sf • 

[To be eontinued.3 
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Tax stars look down on me with their bright eyes, 
And thus I hold communion with the skies, 
And send my wandering thoughts away— away 
Far as imagination's wing can soar. 
To gather at the glorious fount of day 
Drops of those waters that forever pour 
From thence in streams of beauty all divine. 
Gladdening the soul's drear comers, like the sun. 
When he fiings down his free and blessed shine 
Into the silence of the sick man's room. 
Or thro' the grating of the dungeon's gloom. 
Yes ! I talk to those stais as I were one 
Of their bright company — and they to me 
Impart a feeling of eternity — 
In their still presence a pervading sense 
Is o'er me, as of something nigh to heaven. 
And the dark grovelling of our earthly leaven 
Is all absorbed before Omnipotence. 
I talk to them of beings gone before, 
Perhaps inhabitants of their bright bounds. 
Beings we loved and cherished, who of yore 
Walked in the fetters of this earth's dull rounds. 
Now they are cleared from shackles— -glorying 
In the blest freedom of an angel's wing. 
Bo I not almost seem to hear thy voice 
Around me, with its sweet and gentle tone, 

mother mine ! bidding my heart rejoice. 
When I have sent aloft my weary moan. 
And almost felt an answer fr^m your sphere. 
Stars of the night ! that told her spirit near. 
Do I not feel her love around me shed, 

A living love, tho' coming from the dead ; 
Cheering my soul, when mourning for the past. 
Seeking for something where my heart may rest, 

1 turn in sadness from the false unreal — 
The cold, the calculating and the poor ; 
And gather comfort from the bright ideal 
Of that fond love so gentle and so pure. 



Which, tho' the voice that spoke it could not last. 
Still breathes around me stiong to make me Meat. 

Ye stars, there is a stranger harp among you, 

A silver harp of soft and plaintive tone ; 

Full many a note if^ ardent chords have rung 

you, 
Led by your inspiration, still and lone. 
Her voice— the enchantress' voice, death's bid- 
dings hush 
Upon the earth — ^but does it not still gush 
In glorious melody among your bowers. 
Rich in its excellence, like silver showers? 
O, she was full of fency's proudest treasure. 
The beauty and the harmony of song ; 
Her harp was deftly tuned to every measure. 
The calm and gentle, or the high and strong ; 
A little while— a little while, she flourished. 
Like the fidnt rose that opes in summer s eye. 
The early dew her tender nature nourished. 
The evening zephyr saw her fiide and die. 

A wail from Albion for the gentle hearted, 
A wail of sorrow for the gifted bride ; 
The child of song and fancy has departed. 
And weeping Britain mourns her humbled pride. 

A wail from Afric for the bright eyed stranger, 

Ferried by fortune's hand across the wave ; 

In love's dear cause she braved the ocean's 

danger 
To find in sterile lands a lonely grave. 

A whisper from tho starlight region breaking, 
A still, soft whisper such as comes in dreams. 
That tells of a hushed voice again awaking, 
A broken harp renewed for heavenly themes. 

C. W. T. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



M t moin of Ckaries Matkewa, CamakoM, Bv Mn* Mathews, ISjdo vobuna, Lm ami 

ard, PkUadelpkia, Second noiiee. 



Mrs. Mathbvs, the writer of this work, and the second wife of the comedisn, ratber 
Mrilj ptiades a statement tiiat her husbsnd never loved his fiist wife, an amiahle yoonf cawstora^ 
of fragile form and sympathetic temperament, who died from the effects of a pulmonary oomplaiit^ 
and, dying, clasped together the hands of her female friend and the husband of her heart; whisper- 
ing her last request that they sliould join their hearts and fortunes as she had joined their hands. 
The avowal, therefore, of an absence of alTcction on the pait of Mr. Mathews comes with a bad grace 
from the mouth of her successor, and sounds most indelicate and out of place in the biographical 
details of her husband^s career. 

We are also required to believe in one of the most extraordinary pieces of bumbuggeiy ever at- 
tempted to be practised upon an unsuspecting public Mathews' wonderful powers of countenanoo 
and command of voice are well known ; but who can credit tlie statements calmly given of his 
continuing for a suconsion of motitbi to deceive not only his most intimate friends, the actors them- 
oelves, but even his wife, by a series of personations off the stage, carried on without a change of 
clothing, or other adventitious aid of the slightest degree. Mathews is reported to have intruded 
lte«lf, without being discovered, into the green rooms of the various theatres^ into his ^rioids^ jdmnF- 
Hag rooms^ into the sodcty of his wi&, to whom he made hot love, under the fictitious nsaie of 
Penny man — to have perfected this wonderful deception repeatedly, in his own dothes— walkiiig tnto 
a moa one instant as the mysletioas intrader, and appearing the next in his own cfaendcr, widioal 
dianging coat or wig. The impertinent Pennyman was forbidden the theatre— but still tiw thing 
•ootintted ; the manager b^ime annoyed ; the stranger persisted in his visits, and vsnoiiB wondeiw 
ful scenes are related with all due gravity and regard to truth. We append a passage or two: — 

** Stall the imposition was cairied on. No one could tell how the gentleman got adnktnoe, and 
therefore there was no mode of exdnding him. Every night he attracted inconvenient muribenp to 
the green-room ; and on the nights wtien mjhuslwnd performed, it was a matter of ranch regret to 
the performefs that ** Mr. Mathews always came into the room too late or too early to sm a < sab- 
ject,' whom he of all others ought to see." It was really surprising that no suspicion aioae of tho 
truth. How long this imposture lasted I fivget, but it was at length revealed by the impesCor htn* 
seld One night in the midst of a grealer ezdtement than was usually created by him, and when 
the room was fullest, he suddenly stood before the assembled crowd as Mr. Mathews ! A set of vil* 
lage downs, <Mr a group of children, gaping at a mountdmnk at a fair, (before the mardi of inteUed 
comroenceil,) could not have expressed more wonder, nay, something approaching to terror, whan 
the imperceptible change took place, than was manifested in the features oif all around him.'* 

'* I could easily give more instances of Mr. Mathews's success in his personation of Mr. Penej- 
man, hot it is unnecessary. Not one rase of even partial failure occurred, nor was tkm sHghta e t a^ 
tempt ever made, during Mr. Pennyman's existence, to identiijr him with Mr. Mathew% by the moit 
wary of the deceived.*' 

A large variety of excellent theatrical jokes crowd the pages of this work. The whale account of 
the eccentric Tate Wilkinson, the Wandering Patentee^ is of the first description ; the notiUm re- 
specting Inclodon are also remarkably neat. The following story of Tas CHAaMaa Ajsuurr 
may not be very original to some few of our readers, but it b too good to be passed by : 

*^ Mr. Listen was at one period of his life a most determined joker. He and ray husband were 
one day together in a shop hi Bond street, kept by a Mr. Amick, which was full of perfumeiy, bca»> 
tiful toys, and knick-knacks of every kind. They had been looking at some amulets, a blade oomp^ 
sition, just new, and intended for brooches, upon which the head of George tho Third was sta mpe d , 
to commemorate the jubilee. Mr. Indedon passing at the moment, observed his brother coasa^ 
dians, and entered the diop. He admired in turn all the pretty objects placed in every diwu tiBn ; 
and, attracted by the amulets, he inquired what they were. Before Mr. Amick conld reply to his 
question, Mr. Listen (who vraa aware of Indedon's overweening love of any nevel^ in die shape af 
medicine or voice-improver,) told him, they were lozenges of a most wonderful property, ji 




Aa he uiticipBlDil. Mr. Inchiddii rxishi M ihi 
meh tnlf rot. nbHrrvcd that il wiw ■ Ttr; htt^i-' (tl wu Dbout the situ uf ■ bdidII locket). He wu 
told IbM. aa only oBv inii niK«ss:uj tn Uie nirp of the pcmoii wbnu *oiro was out of nnlrr, il ma 
nude of the «« iwiDisiie Cut the iiurpose; — ■ Bui,' oharivcd Mr. Liiion, artfullj. 'you cBinuit le- 
qiiirc such ■ lliiiig, liirleiion ! 'rUere's noihing ihc mniicr with youT vraco !" — ■ !■ n't ihcrt, my 
dear boy 1 tlwra all umi know of the DMinr ! Tic! been on Iioktsv ■■ a raven iliii rortni^t : m fac^ 
Fw nut ' note tcfi m my mice i' a constant aBmlinn hy him when hu> voice win al hi* toy bart. 

■ Wall," Biid Ihc wtg, • if Ihat'a the caae, the Jubilee Loamge is rtie urry thir^.' Ho Ihi^ addiKcd 
•emral ■ caoai' of its tninculoQ* twulla within his own knowledge. Upon this Invlulon 
the inosUir of the sho|i, wlio was eir(M!ilLni{Ii| cmbairoaicd at the trick thou Tday^ Upon 

■ What, sir. 'a the |iricu of Ihi* invaliublc luungcrt — 'Ten and siipencc.' was the Icpty, 
laf^s sain for one hn«ief. Ui ; but. m m; friend Mr. Listen seanrea iii«thiit it is rfHefleiau 
Bl this lini«< I have not the ghost of ■ note Mi in my ifuce, from a Bm!n< cold. I'll laki> n 
Uien thiuw down thn money, and pnl lh« aiaulel into his unudi, DbsEiring, Llial ' Il was m 
fery Ineonvaniml dupe ; but he suppoM»l thcie was some good reason for it' Mr. Linton inslmcUiL 
him to keep it all day in his mou^ ihni being the intenL Away went the uueri. iiQlte |ricaaad 
with the tay for nhicli he hod paid so ileoily. and the Iwo jokers roircd aloud with laughter when 
ks waa oat of beanng, at Ihe erednlity of their uns[is}dcions friend. 

At night pvery body In ihe green-rooni was appriied of the jeat, and agireil in ssaiEt in pndongiiig 
it. Mr. Indedwi, who did not ^ay until (he a f tei pieee, entered the room with the Imen^ in hii 
mouth. Hetng prepared for his appeaniice. Mi. Liaton had all his conftdcralcs assembled. They 
inquired, in turn, rrcij parliciiliii Bbonl Ihe wonjofiil Knwdy ■ of which Ihey hod all heard aa 
much!' Incledon waa very conuouniciLlive as lo lis eJlecla. ■ Hia voice was rfrfoini^ dearct anee 
he had had the losenge in his mouth, hut at Ae sane time he could not withhold &om ibem hia 
conviction that the socking of it hod made him feel (aeeedinsly udii' and well il might, (or it i 
iu fnct i mass of petfmue, hke a highly «cented pastilc, nauseating lo the pulati^, ss might be 
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" In the midst of Ae interest occasioned by this inTobiahlo recipe, Mr. John Kcmhla, « 
boon ptifimning in the play, and hid listened to die consptiscy against die nnipliciiy of poor M 
Inckidon, now entered, and. lo the nutpriar of all pmsnt, joined in (he hoax. He told Inclsdon th 
be woe well adioaiiiled with ihe amaiitig elficicy of tiw atticle ; bnl added — ■■ It will nut b« »hol_ 
•Bielive, my dear Inrledon. onlcs you keep il in your mouth all night 1' Inclcdon'a eyes twinkled 
wilb gratlGoitian at 'Ae intercsl manifeslKd liy the great UAgrdiiin in his^cll-bring, and at his coftlfl 
flrmalion of the treascra he hod obtained. ■ But, ray diar Mr. Kcmhie,' ho replied, ■ nay It no^fl 
dioke ne in my ileep V — •Oh.nn!' snid ihc soniewbil aolemii jester; ■ oh do! it's ncarcely largs I 
enough for Ihat. BesiHeB, Mn. Iiick^un will he aware of yoni slrusglcB, and attend to you if it | 
riMuhl get iolo your dlioaL' Inclrdon gave him a look which hod a dawn uf Euspidon in it * " 
Ihe unmoved gmtity of the speaker dispersed il when he added — ■ Il will do you nogoodunlei _ . 
keep it on yom tongue oil night, bo assuied, my dear Incladon -, >o don't think of roniovuig it.* I 
Poor Mr. Incledim obeyed this injunction slriclly ; and the next morning gave mid evidence of hit' J 
ehediencp, appearing in the green-nx<m witli his uutural mddincas exchanged lor a sickly con 
pkiion, from want flfrrst. and from the Increasing disgust of the scented moEs in Ills mouth. 

"It w« now time to heighten the plot. previously to breaking it up. One of lliecotispirolorawi 
indmate with a gentleman retiihing a joke, and happy to asstst in one. On heuring ihi: psrljculai^ 4 
he was induced to place a pBra^niph in the oeit day's paper, in accordanou willi (he inl ' ' 
quel to the impostulP. 

" Thri time come for rebrarwd. The ploltns eongrfgaled in a manner that when Mr. Indedon ] 
arriveil, he ninil of necessity lec Ihcni anil overhoir their obaervations. Mr. FanceU waa i 
perturbed, am] apparently, as he held Ihe morning's newspaper open in his band, indiiniiinll al 
doed. aeemixl shocked. ■ Was it possible ■'—'Wbota monnler!'—' Who could divine such an io.'^ 
Blance of hatred lo Iha English nation I' — ' Poor Incledon 1' — ' Has any body spen him loJay !' — 
•y/hMwiO be Ihe conspquence V — 'Whatatoas lo the public!' — 'Ih™dtul! Shocking! Afflict- J 
ingi' dc At ttus momeni (ho group aflbcted to peicaivo Indedim (hi the first lime. "They wet^fl 
an allcction and sympathy. Mr. Liston wfpl to ttunk he had been the innocent instnimmt tif bil J 
friend's ruin- Mr. Mathews besought his forgiionCB* for hia share in his ddtruclion; and : 
Incledon's suspense and agitaliDn were ao alKcdng to them all, Ihat the fatal para^ph was si 
led lo hia perusal. It was at follows : — 

JUBILEE LOZENGE. 

* ■■ Hie public ara cautioned against a specious but most injurions artilicc, whidi baa of late heea 1 
p aiiliaul 1^ some unprincipled qnacks. A trinket, in the form of a ahin-brooeh, adorned with (ha 
anniatiiTe lihencss of Ao King, is said to be impregnated wilh a catan mineral property that can 
■ipel *D disorders from Ao Blomaeh of the wearer, who, to slimolBle and call forth the essmdal to- 
Ue of the ointment, is deaiiedlDkeep it inbtimamlh and anck it. The tniih indeed is, that an ad- 
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ventitiotu property has been infused into the metal of which the trinket it formed ; but, soufiur front 
its being of a salutaiy nature, its deleterious qualities are invariably experienced in subtle and skyw, 
but in&lUblc operation, by all the unhappy dupes to the imposture. The poison peculiarly attadifls 
itself to the lungs, producing insensibility, a decay of the vocal powers, and usually teiminating in 
incurable hoarseness. 

It is reported that the French Emperor, jealous of the superior powers of melody which oar stage 
can boast, has lately employed some of his emissaries in persuading one of our most eminent female 
singers to make use of this destructive bane to vocal excellence. It is apprehended that the 
artifice will be employed to rob our most celebrated male performers of their voice, and in 
quence both of their fame and their bread." ' 

^ The agony of the reader at the cloae of the paragraph was such as to make all present dearone 
of explaining the jest Indedon dropped the fatal amulet from his mouth, and claqnng his hands 
together, exclaimed, ' Tm a murdered man !' and dropped on a seat 

** The whole was then confessed ; and the well-known good-nature of Mr. Indedon waa nevor 
more apparent than in his forgiveness of this hoax against his prevailing foiUe.*' 

* 

In denouncing Lee Sugg as an impostor and a reprobate, Mn. Mathews has conmuttad a veij 
serious error. That Mathews positively did obtain his first lessons in mimicry and ventriloqniani 
from Lee Sugg is too well known to bear contradiction, and Mathews never denied it in the presence 
of any professional man. Lee Sugg's faults were those which an erratic life forced upon him in hie 
declining days, and we regret to find the pages of this agreeable work blotted with ungenerous aUn • 
aions to the departed wanderer. 

We give an extract from a spirited letter from Mathews, during his visit to Stratford-upon-AvoOy 
addressed to J. Poole, Esq., the author of « Paul Pry," and ^ Little Pedlmgtonia." 



« Another accomplishment here is the < exatperaUng the H" (by the by, you were found out at 
Brig^iton.*) I Jnras referred here to an old alderman, a cajMtal scholar, and adorer of Shakspeaie, 
elc, who told an uncommonly good story. He furnished a fine spedmen of the beautifni Mnsist 
ency of their mispronunciation. I can only give you a sketch of a character that I shall rdate to 
yoa at length, some day, I hope not Ui distant, with the manner and voice, both ezoellent < 809 
ab, you like Shakspeare V < Ytaae (yes) ah ! hi remember the jubilee— yeoM. The first time I 
aaw little Davy Garrick was in the 'i^ street, and that. He was full of the jubilee, and tohat fwi» 
He hoccupifid a room in my ouse ; hi was a bye (boy) then. You a erd of Davy 1 He had a many 
dresses from London, and things of that sort Yease, the fire-works was by a hartist firom London, 
and thai. My father was a halderman, and thai — yetue^ and provided a many things for the dinner 
at the *Alif and what not. He kept the Lion, and that ; and little Davy, and George, and Peter 
GairidL, to be mre, and Mrs. Doxy, their sister, dined in the < Tempest' What a hi that 'oman'ad ! 
Davy's was reckoned a fine hig^ ; but, being an 'oman, perhaps hi looked more at 'ers. And Sam 
Foote, he took some wine in * Mcasnre foi Measure,* and things 0* that wrt. You a erd of Foote ? 
Yeait—ht was a Uiery man and fomous for your rappartees and bonna mottt, and what not He 
followed Davy all round the room at the masquerade, and what not; and it rained hall the time o* 
the jubilee, and what not ; and Sam said it was God's revenge against vanity, and that — yeaae. How 
ee did but plague Davy, to be sure, and what not. Sam said it was a hinvitation to go poet with 
esses to a borough without representatives, — governed by a mayor and halderman, who are no ma- 
gistrates, — ^to celebrate a great poet, whose hown works a-made 'im himmortal — ^1^ a hode without 
poetry, music without armony, dinners without victuals, and lodgings without beds. Yuue, but that 
wamt true, for my father kept the Lion, and what not, and hi to<^ up the first dish, and that, to 
Davy myself in < Has you l^e it;* for ee shifted rooms, and ee ad veal biled in rice ; you a* heard 
o' that dish? — and Vernon, ee was there; yeait, and he sung, and what not — yeaae." 

* On our visit to the Brighton Theatre in the autumn there was a lamentable deficiency amongst 
some of the minor performers of this letter ; and Mr. Poole sent some packets of anonymous h% of 
various sizes, to the destitute, according to the use each might be supposed to have for them. — A. M. 



Second Annual Report of the Board of Education, together with the Second Annual lUpori of 

the Secretary of the Board. Boston : 1839. 

A bold, lucid, original, and abk document Mr. Mann, the Secretary of the Massachusetta 
Board of Education, shows hunself « a woriLman that needeth not to be ashamed.*' We commend 
his Report to the friends of education throughout the country. He handles the topic of school-booka 
with consummate ability, pointing out defects, and recommending inqnrovements in a manner fdudi 
ahows that he has thought much and to good purpose upon the sulject 
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RBTIBW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Lttten to Ikhoot Ckildrrn .- On thtir Hrlation to their Ttaehrri and la oni tttwlier { On tMr Da- I 
tia (u School ChiUren ; On (Ao PiirtMily of Gavemmrnt in Scfimdi; On the Dangm to J 
v;kieh Hehnol Children an expratd,- On thf. Mtonr of tmproixmml in Ahroi Eieeltenee ,■ On I 
lk€ Abtutr, Olijtet, Mtaru, and Adeanlaga of Edaealiim , Aiid on tie valve vf Time. By I 
E. C. Wina, Aatlior of " Hinta on Popular Bdueotion," •■ Ilaw Shall I Govern my SeioiJr' I 
etc. tie. One vohtme, 1 3fi pp- Boatuit, Manh and Co. 

Vfofnaai Vain is jnilprmligilile in the OUM of olucnLJoii, nnil rliservM Itiv hlgheat mwd of priiw 1 
froiu nU piucnM. giianlisiu, »nd tairlicni. The liltlr volume bcfuic us atTonlg auuUm instuii-p uf J 
his ilcvotiuii 10 the meDlal mtclcfU of ibe lulng genciBtion, uiil protenU a lucid expluiaEioii of hii J 
prinniplea of impulinit innuuotion. Th« pujriii are ticMeil as beingi cnpable oi regeclioii, not u pv J 
rota which aio Inil eipecttid lo repeal by role. The earnest but sinple mannvt of the mutrt ad- 1 
drcMed to School Children by piofesor Wluea u well cateulsted to win Ihoii attention. Mt. Jo»ph 1 
Chatulitu, the Eilltor of the United Slate* Gaxette, in Philadelphia, one of Ihehigheil aulhoriliea to I 
all malUre mptcting <ducatioD, in nMicbg therc " l^ltera to School Chihlien," reniarlu thai if I 
the aulkar coubl ha^e wiUWHed the alMntion wilb which aome jroungMen llMened to hia golJea T 
mitha, Bi tliey eitdeil the chaii of the lady who waa panning iheni aloud, ho would feel perfectly • 
aaliafinl of the tnicx«aa of hii intentiaQii, We cordially rpmmmeiul Ihia book to the genual patron- f 
ag« uf our readen who are blened with Utile res]ionn!iililie<. 



It ii but eeUom that aequoU or conlinuationA of any worka are equal to the first aerioi. cTcn when 
faliiLcated by the Htue wrilei. " Vi>ian Grey" in n painful instance in evidence of our aawttion; a 
hundred othera could be adduced, but wa have here a living eieeptjon to the rule. •- Gumey Mai- 
ried" k potdtively superior tn iu predcceaaar, and we are not aware thai higher piuaeeanhe awardcdi 
Thei« b more life-like detail and natural working-out than eii«ts in the lint aeriea. There ia a 
more originaliiy ; for aeteral of the practical jokea of Daly, and various of Oumcy'a pladtude* wi 
moet alarniingly antique. And yet " Gilbert Gutney" is one of the moel popular books of the a 
lury, and ■■ Oumey Married" deserics an cxleneion of fKvor, if «uch eitension is poeaible. 71iei>. i 
dote Hook is uuduabledly, Dox excepled, the beat delinestar of English middle UTc now eitanL 



The literary portion of this work was noticed in the February numbet of '• The Gentleman** 

Hagaune" with favorable observatioii. The pment edition is a fine paper copy, large octavo. Ulua. J 

ttatcd with nxteen engravings from the buritu of celebrated artiats. Many of these cngiavinga or* \ 

of tha choiccit beauty — Iho portraits of the variou* ladies deserve eepedal eommendatioii ; the histn> j 

lical sobjccts are novel in thnr olibct, and beautifully conceived, eicepling the hist {uini in the book, I 

in which a pretty scene is destroyed by the lumatuial appearance of a Spsuish Ohar^r with a ne«lt { 
■a long a< a giiaiOB. 

The word " Annasl," at applied la book*, must now be taken in a generic sense, and not litp- j 

rally. "The Book of the PasMons" msy be conaiderod an eicoUent ipecimeu oflighl readiiig.heau- j 

lifully iUustmled, and porfeec in ile pioductian ; we tccoQunund il, therefore, to oui preaent-makiiig I 
friends, as « an Annual Ibi at! Seasons." 



Niait Maiotie, anil other Tain of Mand. Bi/ W. H. Carlrlon, mithnr of •• TVaitt and Slarica of I 
Jritk PcoMBilry." Tmo votuma. Caret/ and Hart, Philadftphia. * 

ThcM " Totes of Ireland" are cxtrcnMly well written, and without uij violent pretonnons tc . 

Ihos or humor, eihitnt the ehoiceat inatoDccs of both. Indeed, the giental beauty of the author is 

the iDlsl absence of " vile prelenca;" he has also contrived to alcet clear of imitation — an arduoua 



onsider how nobly ihe path is GUed ir 



»hich he has ventured ti 



of the tales are devoted to the exemplification of the dangers of intermarriage between the Irish Pro- 
testants and ihcir Catholic neighbors — a fruitful Iheme, and well treated by Mr. Carlelon, who givea 
■amg euroordinary proceedings of the priosls of old Ireland, eibibited in iheii eageraew to obtain 
tnoaelyles. 
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TkeBeruJiandthe Bar. By the Author of ** JRmdtm Reeoileditms of the Lordt md the Goat- 
tHorUf* " Great Metropolis" etc. Two Yolumei, Carey and Hart, Phihde^hitL 



This is another agreeable book from the fertile pen of Mr. Grant It contains nracfa pleaauit 
chit chat, tc^d in the author's usual discursive style. If not run down with new publications next 
month, wo shall give our readers a longer notice of ** The Bench and the Bai^ of England. 



Poems, by Ruftu Dawet. One vobime, pp. 343. S. Cobnan, New York. 

Mr. Cdman announces to the public that Ais beantifQlIy printed and Olnstrated ^mm b tiba 
fini of *< A LiBBART oT Ambbioab PoBTt," whidi he intends publishing in the m 
mamwr of production. In this age of English repiints, we feel bound lo extend the hand of 
eooragement to the patriotic bibliopole, who presents to the world a series of cwditaHa 
of American writers in a style of mechanical ezcellenoe. Two capital e ngia ^ iiiga aecompniy 
volume, and more illustrations are promisBd in succeeding tome§. The merifei eC Mr. Dttwes d»> 
mand a longer notice than we have now time to devote to their ezhibitioiLi We men shoitly I0 
give him full and liberal justice. 



Skakapetare^B Birth Day m Amerim^^Whj w k tfMt the tnmveraaiy of die IM1 of WiBini 
Shakspeare is never celebrated in any portion of the United StateaY We are a dinner-going com- 
munity, and inherit from the beef-eating Britons of the olden days a propensity to seixe upon any 
decent exeooe for parading the nast and the boOed. If we catch a hero, fioieign or domestic, withm 
die entanglement of our vreb, we give him a dinner. If we can but entice oar political demigoi 
into the purlieus of our district, we give him a dinner. We dine our firiends on (he annivefaBf iea 
of our births, our wedding-dajrsy and sneh like silly observances. We meet together, in aeciail^ 
and love, and carouse ^ potations, potde deep," to the memory of various national saints, wbo^ AT 
not positively apocryphal in their existence, were little better than errant vagabonds or loafing moi* 
dicants, belonging to no country, or at least, but httle connected with the lands whose titniir pr»* 
factors they now appear to be. But the name and fiune of Shakspeaie, which every one onght to 
delight to honor, whether political partisan, litterateur, naval or military hero, aon of St Cieofge^ 
8L Andrew, St Nicholas, St. Patrick, or 8l David, is never graced vrith the holocaust of roast 
meats, the fume of the beaming wine cup, the publicly expressed adoration of the inspired devotee 
at the shrine of nature and genius — although every member of eveiy possible society where the 
English language is spoken is under an undiachaigeable debt of gratitude to the glorifyer of the Ian* 
guage he speaks and the world wherein he ao unwordiily fills a space. Why is this? Shakipeaie 
is not the poet of England alone- 
He vras not for an age, but for all time ! 

On the twenty-third of April, the anniversary of his birth, and also of his daafii, let his adnmeni 
ecmgregate together in twos and threea — ^in dozens, scores, or hundreds — in dw splendid mansioni 
of the ariiiitorrat — in taverns— in the chambers of Uie student— or the humble reddence of the m»* 
chanio — let the wine cup be drained to the memory of the greatest man ** that ever lived in the tide 
of time ;" let the best feelings of the heart have finee play round the festive board spread in honor of 
his name ; the Social Virtues ought to follow in the tiain of him who nded the Passions of Man- 
kind. 

Is Philadelphia to be behind hand in this celebration of the birth day of nature's arch-presb yt er 1 
Are we to neglect this befitting opportunity of gathering together in his name the proud glories of 
our city^-of blending all partisan and sectarian distinctions in the general woiship of the acknow- 
ledged deity of mind, which for upwards of two centuries has reigned paramount in the world of 
literature ? The scanty number of the acting plays of Shakspeare which the limited powera of the 
actors of the present day enable our managers to present upon the stage, attract, in America, at leaat 
as deep, if not a more intense attention than is affi)rded to their representations upon the boards of 
tte English stage. Let us take the lead in doing honor to the memory of the immoital hard. 
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THE IVORY HUNTEtt OF CEYLON. 



WITH A STEEL PLATE, 



a dfai Blipiani fnm the attaela ^M 



Tn Cingvlnie with whotn I lodged it Ccilumbu waa niunEiJCbiirJK; h» hntbonn n in>|:ht;i bunt- 
«r in his yiiulh, and liild me minj wnndroiw nCorici nf linmiiiciil daapvis Bid biir-brcndlli 'EcapM, 
wUeh he hod enconnurnl in IiIr perilous wgiulRrinp in Ifae wooda nf Ccflon. Un tud LTosand tbaj 
HuobIhI nngp at mauatiiru. nnd had goicd (vhh Axialie meroncc upon tbr coIdshI fooMcpa d 
Adm, whirh the Boddhiel printg nfflrm lo be itaible an Iha top of the higbtat peak nf Itin trlan\ 
l*heie. ■ceordicg ta the Kindoo tnulition, our finl (alhar wos cnatcd, Mid dwelt in |«nuliiucal ijbifl 
hgbu Chhria hailniMiled, (ur nearly Ihies yexra, HRiongnllie Tcdabs, a rode race of fiimt«n, «' 
•pom Ibe todal orU. and derive a BCnntj oiisIcacD from the uticeitnin practice of the chuc. 1 
rf ewfy coroftft of dommticity, debarred Iw hahit ftoin the enjoyment of (leighbofly •orje^, fat ci 
V«l(lia hunter litea in the wlilaiy contrmtl his own liirert rangn. and destitute of corn and ftfd^ ■ 
a man must poueea an iiiloletablr partiality {i;r the wild sports of the woods wbanui TolunlBrily Itoifl 
■ii;n the enjoyments of civihuilion. for the hsidahips aiid depivstiona Btlundant on a Tedahi' lifcb f 

Tie chief ritet of Ceylon, the MatuivillHgingi, riecs in the hrighls of Adam's peak, and is As 1 
Gsngpi, or iBcred river of the idand. The fiiltoirers of the religion ofDuddha, or Adam, make at- 1 
nnal pilgrimages is Its holy walcni; the betel-leaf is eicbanged tmween the devotees, u a aign of J 
nutnul love \ nnd the prii»t deliveta a blessing from his holy place smong the Buddhist rocks. Hf ■ 
Undloid, Chimu, had Irequeotty mixed smidst the rerercatia! groupes, and had passed many n' 
■DMona in searcMng along the banks of the aacred stream for the predous stones washed down f 
their beds on the mounlain aides. He had also been concerned in the pearl Gsheriea in the bay of 9 
Condntdy, on the western coast of Ceylon ; and bad speeolated in the cinaunon bark tiado w" 
more than usual sueeesa. 

In person, Ohirrta looked mote like a lesnaettated mummy than a Uiing being. Hii smull bladE I 
^es were deeply aunk in his head ; his Anutic nose waa scarcely diseemible in the dusky color tt 1 
lua bee, and bis lips, split and enlorlen from the effects of the dnnamon juice imbibed during hii 
career at taaler. exhibited the black atumpa of teeth peculiar lo Ifae chewers of the areca nut and bB- 
tet-leat His sinews stood out from his limbs like huge conlagc, and told of eierdne and toil ; while 
laa llrAless arms end long attenuated ^me completed the ouiri appcsrance of this restless orientaL 

Wbtle engaged in the ivory trade, Chinia eiperienced ralhci a angular adventnie with a couple 
of aDigaton or caymona. which I ahall beg leave to give in the first person, iltfaough the raijtaf'* 
itjrie muat necmnrily lose its Asiatic coloring in the tmiaciiption. 
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••An •:norrrt -uji t'-It--^/*', i»i'.h t^m:*.': Lsl-yr^^i ani h'jokc*i b^^dk. »i« «€d£e«i on ihe elrphant'c 
an^j tv*ij7 0:t»£%^*^\ in i^strin:; 'Jt.f: rlf^ri from tLe ar.imal'« e%e anii ^ar. Su-f.i^nlv. the v axers of tfat 
kiit/^At \^.rji!tjf asriUt^f!. «.v: « r.-'X'.o!;!': r ■<!«- from iti> «!i:7.y r^. ar.-i cra«i^i:*r '>vtr the imninMe hm 
c*f ^Afri'/fi. «lfo-«»: tr:*- : ir'J f;om ivi j^rey. H^ »a» ihp Iarzi»rt arid mo»: h:«if r-U!? of ^J* ^ pecie a thM I 
Imt! r»*r *^#'fi; aM VwrMr.j^ •.Ke %ir»rhrti^^ r»v,jre (-f the irionsJter wLtn r.fMitii with while ft e Jiu g , 
i r/m«r»'i «l//«n ^k^Siii/^ a »r;.2:) mourifi of eaith. an*! waUrLni tlie R-rne Tvl:h lively niricMtT. na 
diMf/fy/inVy] *ijl*i«rf:<» prf#-i!irr»*'»J »ilh tnzer. an<l i>.»: fcaly hca>t ru;ircii rv> he rcpcilfJ iheir 
■nd dawMi at th#: t/;(;^h Liiir- of ih*- rarhon Lalk with Tun end^vor 'o I'vUirh a portion of the 
Th«; mM of thft ryjrniiatantt if^mird to rail the u^a^'e inhabitanti of thie z'.cn from tbrir Tariooa hi^ 
ing plvjMii jark&l>i ruKwd down the opprit-ite hill; and the dull lake bwarned vrith crooodilaL 
A fi0:rrj: c/imhat enm^'d i etwoen thf ori^al leviatlun and one of the fiercest of the new comcf^ I 
had ntntrr n»nrA:i\t:f\ it pr/mibl^ da auch awkward and aluw-tumini^ quadrupeds to move ao a w ilUy, 
ur deal surh U'.mTir, hlowi«. Their ip:^niic rbwa and frishtful-looking mnulhs worked with awfnl 
ra|ivjity; th« ariapping of thrir jawn exceeded in sound tlic report of a musket — and their 
tail* flapped violently with inenifttiMe and dangerou* force. Presently, the hmalirbt of the ci 
was knorkixJ on his t>ark by a Mow frurii t;.r- t*.r4 pocsesMor of tho carrion : before he could 
his feil, he was ripped down the middle by a dash of his ri\ars rlaw, and hi« entrails were draggad 
forth and nut ujion the rt';ii{}dKjring rorkji. 7*hr heT4-Vf crorodi!e:< who had stood aloof from the 
cont««t between therhirfx or [Kitrntates of the lake, now rushed upon the wounded one, and deroiiF* 
cd with frightful vorarity the fiaitting entraiN of the 3ret-]i\ing hnite. So tenacious of life ia the 
ftror/jdile trilie, that altliou^di Neveral hours ela;iKed before I 'finally quitted the spot, the haU^calen 
wretrh was yet ali\e, and wiien I apprfiachei] him, menaced loe wkh hii open jaws. 

•< The cinquAror diMi»in«;il to t^turh his fullrn encniy, and turned to his nobler prey, the dead rie- 
phant, whose huge rarriisN be nounted, and surveyed with a careful ami steadfast gaze. As hia 
frightful hrnd wnn lirnt in downwanl look ujK>n the proliosris, as if he meditated commencing his 
feaitt, f klnwly lairM'd niv riiuhkft to my shoulder, andtakinc: steady aim, R«-ni the baU plashing thiOD|^ 
the sfN'kct of bin eye. Ttie rejKirt of the gun in those drL'ary solitudes. dro\e the rest of the cioco^ 
fliles Ui the waters of the lag'Min, tlie timid jarkals scamperf>d to the woo«l>i, and the vuUuiCs songfat 
the higbeift branrhcif of the suirnnndiiig trtTs. The wounded Iieast yelled hideously withiage and 
fiain; he rolleil from the t^jp nf the rarrasr<, niid lashed the ground with his scale-bound tail. One 
of his blows t/sfk efffrt ij[khi tbe head of the dead elephant, and knocked the tusks asunder from the 
jaw. lie suddenly Mreined to think of his assailant, for with a roar of thunder, he darted towards 
the little ninnnd Is-hiiid which I had delivered my fire. Kxpcrting his attairk. I had quickly reload- 
cil ; but, blind and mad, he dashed struight at me, and 1 had scarcely time to place the muzzle of my 
muskfd iN'tween his jaws, and si^nd the Imll to his heart Had my piece missed tire, I had not now 
hoen here ; as it was, he crunched the liarrel of my gun between his teeth, and springing forwaid, 
rcdied over me, down th'* steep gaut, into the woody fastnesses of the deep and gloomy gone. I 
niaod tho tusks of tlic dead eUrphont on my shoulders, and made my shortest way homo.*' iB,. 



THE LAST OF THE BRIGANDS. 



( \»lr]j tivril in llii: Roman 8)ntr*, n biiganil, named Giuarppe il Bclldnf. »o called far hi* 
I» and youthful sppf Rrnncc. lie hml (hiec asaociatcB ; Init. allhough thcii niinn tn^iied 
tbp RUTmuniUng inhsbitinu wilh (cai, it slioniil be ciinrnteil ihHt ihne nim hiij ncTCr «bed tin 
blood of thmte whom ihc; robbed. " It woulil amtW llim nolhin;," Giiucppe niij, " to miudn his 
fictinu. dncD Ibmr bodiu woulil b* laeine to him ; but thcii wralih Boncd to lupport bim and hit 
commdM, wid wilb Ihu he remiined wlistled." 

Giuseppe frequnitly ^jailed the ncighborina lownsi enlifred the tliotres and coflechniuMi tnil 
ftecl; tonvened wUh ihoM trhom ebince Ihivw in hit way. Utiv Jijr he weni lo dine in ■ ta<reni 
in Forlr. Sureral gentlemen, who were there, nliio hfgan In speak of the brigand Uiiueppe, and of 
the robbcrici be daily committed, end he joined in the convemtian with gicBi roolncA'. and reflect- 
ed with aevrtily on the wuil of energy in the Papal GovvmmonE, mhlfh hod not jet been ehle l» 
adie the four Tobbera, though nil (he Uoop* in tlie Pipel Slates, who Were knunn to be able •uldienir 
had made the dlempl, and foiled — not/rom a lark uf roifrago on iheir pari, but from nsnt of akiU 
or motution, or of Iwlh, on part of (hoac who eommandod them. Having spoken thus, (Haaepps 
hift hia heoren in perfM^ astoniBhioeDt, and wondering who the man could be ilial iturcd diuatnwJIf 
to censure the conduct of [lie reigning power. 

One evening. Giuneppe, who frequently travelled in diFguise thai be migbl not be nco^ited, 
pusad bcfon) i country boune, two or three miles ditfsnt from Furli, Tlie daughter of the owmr 
of the house stood at Ihe door — a bnely gill, ahouL righlecn yean of age. (liusiippe was itrud 
with her oppeuiuKV, but refmim-d from iipeaking to bet then, a* biadreas. wluch waathalof a peiaan 
of nnk and fonune, might inajilce lier with suaincion, and cbuk her to reject hia intended offen; 
for Giuaeppe knew well, from nipcricBce. that a girl of low condition, but of good piindples, will 
rcjeel at once the odvnncM of a mnn of fortune, who can oiler her nothing but forlunoi while she 
wilt fire<|UEnllji lend a willing ear to one, her equal in atatjon, and who has, probably, nothing to be- 
stow on her but bis al&edon. With this ides, Giuseppe assumed the dma of a pemnt. and re- 
paired to the houae of Catherine's t&tbcr, and inquired if lie was ut home. Calhciine came forward, 
and replied that her fiilher was (rotn home, auperintending Ibe labors of the field, but that he wonfil 
ahortty rclom to luncheon ; and InTitad (he stian^r to enter, and wait hi* return. Giuseppe */>■ 
cepled the invilalion ; and, taking the opportunity of ijucslioning the girl, he perecived that ahe wa* 
not only free from every artifice, but enilowed with very high spirits; and he, therefore, thought ha 
the more Ubelj to enter into Ills romantic views, and accede to bin propoenls. In the mean time 
the father returned, and Giuscppa immediately aildreaac<l him, Mybig. ■• I am in wont of a couple of 
oien, and havbg heard that jou bad soroe to dinpoae of, iirwl weie a n-orthy honest man. I hare 
made up my mind. If we eon agree, to strike a bargain with you." The uneuiipecting eountrymati 
^uinked Giuseppe for (he gwxl opinion he eipivMed of him ; and, oiuuring him (bat he would do 
alt in hie power to merit it, he took him to examine Ihe eallle. which, as rmiy be aupposed, werv 
bought without nnv bentntion by Oinaeppc, who immedlaicty luid down hitt gold piecca to the great 
joy of the delighted peasant. The latter, charmed with tlie appearance, manncra, and. above all, the 
Ubeiatity of his new acquaintance, tbouflht be could do no loaa than nbow him a little citJlily ; and 
ordering his daughter to prepaie dinner, he invited hia gueet to spend the day with them — an inn- 
tation which was, of couree, readily orcepteil. Gilueppe, in the mean limo, lost no opporlumty of 
ingratialing lunuelf to the good gnicen of Catlierine; ond, in the ronrsr nf conversatian, he learnt 
from her that aha hadloat her mother ; that two of her risters were married : and that her father ami 
her two yonng brother* were the only persons who. besides bemelf. inhabited the house. Dinner 
being over, the father of Catherine invited Giuseppe lo spend thK evening with them, telling him 
that he migbl, the nett morning, rotum home, and take with him the oien he hid purchased, (no* 
•eppe accepted the invitatioii, but added, "I would not, however, interfere with your occupationii; 
go, therefore, and allcnd lo your labors in the fielil, and when tliey are over, we wltl repati to the 
Caf£, and drink a Iwiilc of sparkling wine tn our belter acquaintance." The unsuipcctinf father 
conaenlvd, and lefthiv daughter with Giuseppe. He immediately nvuledhimsclf of die oppantmi^. 
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declared his pasbion, informed Catherine that, having aeen her some time ago, he had since loved 
her, and had anxiously sought an opportunity of declaring liis feelings to her. He displayed to her 
eyes, besides liis gold, many valuat>lo trinkets and jewels, which he presred her to accept as fdedges 
of his alTcction and sincerity ; and finally assured her, that if she would but follow hmi, he would 
immediately make her his wife, 

Catherine, already prepossessed in favor of Giuseppe, consented to accept his offer, provided he 
could obtain her f;ither's consent; but tliis was not what he wanted. He wished her, he said, to 
show her confidence in him, by immediately leaving her father's home, and accompanying him to 
his own house ; he would, he added, bring her back the next day to her fiather, who would easily 
forgive them, and then, convinced not only of her attachment, but of her confidence in him, he would 
at once take her to church and make her his. Catherine, who was not wanting in good sense, easily 
saw through liis artifice, and, notwithstanding the love she already felt for Giuseppe, she had strength 
of mind sufiicicnt to reject his insidious ofier^ He again pressed his suit, appeared hurt at her 
fusal, and left her, saying, that he would send a boy, the next morning, to fetch the oxen ; he 
treated her not to mention to her father what had passed between them, but meiely to sbj thift, 
GoUecting that important business required his presence in the town, he had been obliged 
pededly to depart He then nuMinted his horse, and hastened to the mountain, where hia 
paaions anxiously awaited his return, and whom he made ecquainted with his intentioo of 
going in the night, and bringing away Catherine by force. In the meantime her fiither ietiiiiiid» 
and, surprised at the absence of Giuseppe, and the diacsonceited appearanoe of his daughtar* h0 
questioned her closely, and, aflcr much trouble, beaid fiom her an account of all that had paved. 
Be immediately, and from many other dicumstancea which had already atiuck him, aaqperted ha 
was not what he had repreaented himself to be. Convinced that the man, who could thus alNiat the 
ho^Htality shown him, must be a villian ; and, from Giuaeppe's apparent liberality and wealth, aoe- 
pecting bim to be a brigand, he detennined to set off {or town at break of day and denounot him m 
aueh to the officers of justice. At about midnight, however, Giuaeppe came with his three eonpft- 
nions ; he knocked at the door, and when Catherine's fiither, opening the window, inquired ariiD 
was there, he replied, that having buainess in town the next di^, he had come to fetch away the 
oattle he had purchased In the morning. The good peasant opened the door, and immediate^ Ga- 
seppe and his companions entered. He told him at once, and in few words, that his wish was to 
many his daughter, and his intention to take her to hb home ; that if he would consent, they ahould 
be friends, but thai if he refused, he would take by force what waa denied him. In vain the old 
coLclaimed against the iniquity of such a proceeding ; in vain Catherine, who had risen on 
the tumult, implored for mercy. Giuseppe was determined, and nothing could {nevent him firoift 
efieeting his purpose. Ho tied the father and his two sons to a beam in the cottage, placed a haad- 
karchief on the mouth of Catherine to prevent her screams firom being heard on the road, and thsi 
carrying her, half dresacd as she was, to the place where the horses stood, he mounted, pboed her 
hafiire him, and departed with one of his companions, leaving the two others to guard Cadieiiae's 
£ither and brothers. 

As soon as these considered their chieftain and his prey fiir enough to be beyond danger, thqy 
mounted their homes, and soon joined Giuseppe, who, on account of the efforts Catherine repeated- 
ly used to throw herself from the horse, had been unable to proceed so speedily as he could haae 
wished. They, however, reached the mountein before the end of the day, and Giuseppe, loosening 
the cords which bound Catherine's anna, and the handkerchief which covered her mouth, he intro- 
duced her into his dwelling, which, though a cavern under ground, was spacioua enough, end a^ 
forded every 'necessary, and even many of the comforts of life. On Imtering this place, the unhappy 
Catherine felt all the horrors of her situation, for she perceived that her iather*s suspicions were Imt 
too well founded, and that the man who wished to make her his wife, and in whose power die now 
found herself, was certainly a roblier, and probably an assassin. Giuseppe did all in his power to 
console her ; he assured her, that so far from wishing her ruin, his intention was to marry her as 
he hod before said, and that he would, in the evening, send his men to fetch a priest, who should 
perform the office, and make her his for ever. Thus the day was spent: Catherine in bewailing her 
unhappy fate ; and Giuaeppe in endeavoring to console her. To do this he left no means untriad. 
He assured her that prejudice alone rendered his avocation so odious in her sight; that, more juat 
than the generality of the world, he took from those that had too much, to bestow it on thoae that had 
too little ; Uiat, so far from having stained his hands with the blood of his fellow creatures, the per- 
aons whom cluuicc and the force of arms had placed in his hands were treated with every possible 
kindness ; and that, moreover, since his profession was so odious to her, he would anxiously sedL an 
opportunity of performing some action which might entitle him to a free pardon from the Holy Chief 
of the Boman States, and that then his Catherine need no longer blush at her situation, but xefioii- 
ciled to her father, and beloved by all around her, she would be what he wished to make her, the 
happiest of women. These arguments, combined with that greatest of all arguments in a woman's 
breast, iovet in a great measure overcame the objections of Catherine; and when evening cama» aad 
Qioseppe dispatched his men to fetch the priest who was to unite then^ the houn which iilipwd till 
their return, probably appeared as long to the fond deluded girl, as to her impatient and ardent lovar. 
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At miilnlghl the pominmiocni ofOiiwrppp irt off on iIlpit prmiiil. nnil mon aflrr rptumrd whh 
old Jirieat. hi* tyes etnvmi whh o handkiithiirf, nixl «ll Iiii Itmbe IrrmliliiiB vfiHi fmi. Oiuwp] 
howFTM, wMii tamroncil liiin li; niuunii; blm. llial ft far (ruin hring In any ilnngFr, An mf 
would prntably pr"*v ihe hnpjiiest in hi* life, pronded he woilM nailiij pBffoim whit bo ahoubl 
qumt him to da. Ho ihm suied [hnt he wisbed him to coufev a founf- girl wht/wu in the nd* 
}mntng Bpurunenl. md, alln tlut, to pCTform Ihr tnaninBr rfTCTanny bf twMn her and him—" Oh I* 
cidaimMl ihf JolighlaJ monk, who, proiidal hix hwly niu eth in tfai* world, nred fittia wAit b»- 
ftuonf thesaulaorolhetpeaplein theacil, "irthtalwall, 70u>h«1lb«saljiifiwl, nndif jotinMt 
it, I will tonfras anil man; eycr/ (inc of year men, and as man; mor* ai jou plesac." " No," nid 
Ginaeppe, " we npvrr oonfcM. hnt Iht good lady who u about lu hecomc mf wife ia a good Calholir, 
and. U> uiliKry brr, I wieh i^arf thin^ lo Iw donr r^oninM i/ faul." Tho priest woslhvn iniri>duccd 
to bis tail ^nitiinli whom la verjr Krioiulv cxhnrlcHl lo auliinil with tcsignnlion to her fntti, 
which icquired, an the purl of Catlierinc, leo violcnra la her own feelings and inclinalioii 
th* ffood bthrr aMmcd lo suppow. The eoniMcinn over, ih* laatriige wu petfotmad, aad (he 
well paid for his trouble, was ulcen back a* ho had been brought, and, on airifing in hi* n 
hghtod al his own safety, and U tbe sight of the handful of gold which Ginieppe bad t^ien h 
thaokad hi* patron eaint fur liis kind proteotion; Wld. nlroady rKkonins on Ihe good tilings wl 
this gold might procure, he muttem] within hiraaelf, — " It ii an ill wind that blows iiolMdy go< 
Catherinii enjoysd conaidrnihle happinoas widi Oiuxeppr, to nhnm she was sinveteW stiachnd, 
who, on hi* pan, neglected iiolhins Ihat could eormihulo to ber bappineas. Somelimra, howevCT, 
Ibooghbiof home, of her father, anil, nboie all, of the dcigntding and dangerou* rank which her biM.; 
band held in wciety, paucd arrou her mind, and then Catherine Icll by no meana happy. Giu««pp» 
knew this, and aniiouily watched (or ui opportunity of doing aome action which mighlobbin afrae 
pardon from the Itamnn govenimenl ; tbe opportunity soon oflered, and Giuseppe, as it will he seen, 
did not allow it l» rH-ape. 

One nighl OiuiuppF was with hii rompnnians on the high mad. woltitig till ehinc« or good for- 
tuoe fhould Ibmw lomc prey in thnr way. About the brrnk of day the nuttd of wheel* wa* hrard, 
ond soon a nrrioge. drawn by post horse*, appeared, with a aerranl srated behind, and ha*ing tte 
appearance of belunjiiig IA a permn of rank- The brigauds. patting a pisbil lo ibe poatilUon'a hnad, 
deured him to itop ; while the aemnt, who waa pisced behind the eatiiage, begged, with *maj 
eymptom of (ear. that his lifi^ might be >pared, a* he had bea«T ^h on hi* eonseiense, and vriafaol, 
lo conrce* before he died. The person who was inaide, fcom being fiut naloep, had not M fiiM hmtdi 
whatpBsaedi hul bdng awt^mta] by &» criea of tiii serranM, and the oadia of GKuaeppe** meni who 
ihmatennl lo send him inln the noit world, "with all hi* tin* upon hi* head." unleas h« held hi«> 
peace, Signor BpnalJni at length i>|iuned the rarnoRc door. He was a lilllo, fat, old nun, wesiirif 
the clerical drean, of snmn dignity in appoorancc, anil evidently also pi'rieclly conscious of it, and not' 
unwillin; to show the high opinion be hnd of hi* own iuipononce. Giuseppe desired him to lea** 
the cnrriugr that he might inapccl it : but he, wilh coiuidrrable tranqniltity, refused lo tlo oa. and 
aaid, that if 6ey knew who he wu, tfiiiy would ooli'Xpo*e iheuuelve* to the danger of iDlorrupliB| 
him. but would mther allow him quietly In pnKXed un hi* way. ■■ And who nuy yon bel'* aakcd 
Oioieppe. " Signer Spontini," replied the important peiaonogc. ■- Secretary to his Holincii, and nosT 
going, by hia order, to Bologna, on bueinosa of the utmoa importanre." At these word* ho threw 
hiruoelf back inlo the cBtriage, expecting, no doubt, that after having t<dd hi* name and errand, he 
■hoold be at liberty to prrxvod. Judge of hi* asioniahmrnt, when Giuseppe, placing two of hia nifit 
at each nda of the carri*^, lold Mm Ihat ha wu the very person be wanted — that, for a tbmiaand 
crown* ha would nut allow him lo pmceed a step on hi* roiid ; hut that, as ho felt the highest po»- 
■ibte respect for hi* HaUnca« and his honorable secretary, no far fttna treating him wilh diampect, 
ha would tmmediiLtoly take him lo hi* own residence, and moke him welcome. Signor SponUni 
wished lo argue aoaimt such a proceeding : but it was in vain. Giuseppe ordered hi* men to driva 
to the mnuntutn, and at the niountsin Ihey soon arrived. The Serrvtary, on entering the caren^ 
considered himself as n lost man, hut Giuseppe soon eomfoiled him. " Your fata and omie." nid 
he, " are in your hands. If yon will conaent lu do what I shall ni|ueal, the palace of hia RoKrie« 
himself could not afford you a mter retreat lh*Q this will prove; but. if you rrfiuc. oil Ihe woUlh, 
■nd all Ibe power of his Hoi inosa, could not save you Ttom inaiani ilroth. What I wish is this; t» 
wrile Ihil you, and the important docnments which yon have wilh you, are now in my Inndi. and 
thai bolh you and Uiey will hate ceased to exist In throe day*, onleaa his Holineas sends me, rn hiw 
own himd turiling. II protalte of jntrdon for myself and my men, and a suflincnt penaion to enable 
my wife and myself to live like boniM people, in an humble bill rcspeel&ble manner." Signor 8pan> 
tini wished to represent hat . . . but Giuseppe stopped him: — "I have no time to lose." 
audhe, <'in arguing with you; I hare (brmed my re*olulion; take your"*; here are pens, ink, «nd 
p^ier : and hete," he addo), laying hi* hand on lu* lielt. wilh a look which chilled ihe poor Signor"* 
blood with horror — "here is a pistol; I shall return in an bom: ifthelelUir is noLtheii written, your 
doom i* sealed." It will bo readily believed that, on Giuseppe's letum ihc Ictlei wa« prepared—* 
man wna immediately sent with il — »nd the eipirationof thethicedays w»* probjbly et peeled with 
aa muob aniiety \ij Catherine and ber huebaod, aa by digoor Spontiiu. On the morning of (he tbiid 
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day, however, an answer was received, stating that the Roman government complied with the termi 
proposed by Giuseppe, who, knowing that such arrangements are not only common in Italy, bot 
always strictly adhered to, immediately repaired to Rome. A lodging was given to him in the ^- 
tadeC until a suitable place was found for his residence, and the amount of his pension 6xed. This 
was done shortly after, and the writer of this little histoiy saw, a few months ago, Catherine, who, 
reconciled with her fathei, said she now felt completely happy, since she could think of her haahand 
without fear and without shame. D. M. M. 



THE AMERICAN INDIAN'S FAREWELL TO THE FOREST. 



T MISS X. L. XDHTAOU. 



Faekwkll the forest's ancient shade ! 
Our chiefs are low, our race betrayed : 
Fallen is the crown our fiiahers wore ; 
Their sun hath set, to rise no more ! 
Farewell each stately forest child, 
The youthful warrior of the wild ! 
Untimely frosts have blanched their hairs. 
The winter of the soul b theirs ! 
Where from yon cloud the lightning leaps, 
Alas ! the Miobtt Spirit sleeps! 



ir. 



Each voice we loved in death is hushed ; 
The stranger's hand our roof hath crushed ; 
Our livers from our thirst are sealed, 
And o'er yon deeply-furrowed field, 
Where late they saw out young men bleed. 
We mark them drop the alien seed ! 
Alas ! what spell-hath 'numbed their fbel 
Why sufier we a flower to grow, 
When, gazing on its bloom, we trace 
Our country's fall— our tribe's disgrace! 

III. 

And where are they — my hope— my pride— 
The sons who stxuggled by my side? 
They were my streng^ — in joy — in 
The goodly arrows of my bow ! 
Like winged messengers of wrath, 
I bade them ttack the stranger's path. 
I saw them part : — they came no more ; 
For me the battle's joy was o*er ! 
The vigor of this arm is fled — 
The anows of my quiver — shed ! 



IT. 



From yon blue fields that wait the blest. 
In the Grxat Spirit's land of rest, 
Where founts of joy for ever flow, 
Behold they now their people's woel 
See they the once free bow unstrung^ 
The scalps of war to the vrild winds flung 1 
Hear they the shrilly cry that breaks 
Where Ruin's voice wild echo wakes; 
Or do they dream, in slumber laid 
Beneath some happier forest's shade! 



Oh ! could I once again behold 
But one of all, so loved of old ! 
My youngest bom — his mother's joy— 
My hunter bold ! my woodland boy ! 
I dieam ! for him the chase is o'er ; 
His tuneful voice shall sound no more ; 
Wrapt by the mists that 'neath him roQ* 
He may not pierce his father's soul ; 
My fiioe is hid — my grief forgot — 
He hears my voice— but answers not ! 



vr. 



Farewell, thou olden forest shade ! 
Thy grandeur wanes — thy glories fiule ; 
'Neath the pale glances of the foe. 
Thy giant tiees are smouldering low: 
Yet, where those sAcred boughs consume, 
Some struggling light may pierce the gloom ; 
But not a leaf— and not a ray 
Shall fall around the red man's way. 
Nor light, with even a passing gleam. 
The Indian wanderer's darkened dream ! 



CHINA. 



I 



-No. n. 

We r«amQ tmr nolicc of Mi. Dnnn't msgnificiTit callEclion, nnJ am tikclch^s of ChineM lit 
yd ninnnen. lu out [nitDumbet we ab«Tv«l ibal it u no longci nccramiy u> tmvrjtelwo oceru 
to see ihe Cetottitt EBipitc. but that «iiy ann could now enJo,v a prep n the pMpIp ot tlial ongqlv 
tfotmtrr by luiiini; tbe PhilulFlphu Muauum. Muiy Rulcn, probably, tvgardeil itaia u ihtv 
hypeibnle. a iDeie rhvtotWBl flourish. Wc uttered > umplp verity, wbirh haa bl!vn tcapondRl to t^ 
«vei; intcUieent pnaon wbo liaa eifi biheld the cotlectioii. Ami we *re prepued sven 1o eipnM 
a itnnigei opiiiioii tl>an tbia of tbe niarila of thia uniqiiu FihJbiiion. It m well knovm that an iin- 
ptwable bamnr eteludna ronignisn fnini all but a anmill patch o( the Cclntul Emplra. 
ing IhoH rcalriclinna, and Ibc vuy limited apherc of abaervptiona thai can be enjoyed by' any ft 
Ket not cotincel«l with a diplomatic cmbasay, we have little doubt llmt a brltiir idva may Iw obi 
ed of the characleriatie inlelligencc and national cuatomi of tbe Ubineao troni Mr. Dunn'* coUee- 1 
tion, ttuin by an actual viHt, wo do not aay to China, but to the small portian of ibc auliutba of I 
Canton, wbidi ia all that foreignera are pennitlcd to oee. Mi. D.'i collectiim rmbiacca innttmenlda F 
ohjecla fiom all pnita of the Empire, the Interior aa well db tbe aea coaal diiuridt. I 

The proprietor enjoyed fecilitiea for gilha'mg curiocitiei luch ■< no ioreignet perbspa boridta J 
himaelf ner poaaeneil. He did not, indeed, go to China with Uiia view oriipnntly, but, soon aRcr f 
hia anrival Ihac. the thooghl orcunid to him that it would be eony to collcfl a cntiinct auffident h 
fill • small ■partmcnt, which would be lioth amuunf and inMiuctivc to hia friends in Aituriea. I 
This thought upon whicli he immDdialcly pioeoedcd to act, wu tbe ftrnn of thai rait and aslonialt- ^ 
ing nailery of rare and ruriou* object*, which has now became one of tbe chief omamentii a 
tnclion* of our tily. Most Americana wlio trade to China are ninre or leaa engaged in the i 
traffic, which is rnntraty lii the lawi of tlie Empire. Mr. Dunn was urviT iuleivaled tolhe ai 
of a dollar in thia illicit commerce. . This fact waa well known to tbe olRcera of the govomment, 
and even to the Emperor himKiC and created ■ strong prejudice in hia Avar. K« always treated 
the dignilnriee of the Crown and other gcnilemen of distinction with the coiwidentlion due to their 
rank and standing, Thia landed Will further to secure their frieodabip and eiHJperalinn. It waa hf 
aTailing himself of beilitiei ihiii oblatncil that he was enabled to complete hia cotlcclion, and Iba 
cilonaive and poweKul influence he had tecuied in hii^ places enabled biro, when ready to embaiHc 
with hia treasures, to O'eicome obstacles which would otherwise have been insurmountable. It ia 
thua thai Mr. Dunn has reared a monument which will perpetuate bi« own memory, and cnriclu 
uur dty and conotrj with an eibiliitiun such as cannot be matched ebewhere in any part of ll 

The first object that strikes the eye oT llie visiter on entering Ibc saloon is (he Pavillion at iha J 
etlieme end. Tlic attention cannot fall to be arrested and filed by it. The colors of ihc i _ 
worit in front are as gay, rich, and even gorgeous, as gilding and paint ran make them ; yet so skU- I 
fully are ibey disposed, so well do they blend and hirrnoniie, thai their vfTocI upon the nund ia 
altc^lher agreeable. Aa you approach nearer, the different articles by degreca become more dia- 
linct lo your perception, till al kiiglh your gaze is &stened delightedly on a perfect fac-simile of ad 
apartment in a wealthy Chinaman'a palace. The furnituir. decorations, and mi 
tnuisporl the beholder ol once to a distant ciimc, and give a definilcness to his idea of Eastftn 
liuuiy which books had never boen able to imparl ; thus versifying, for tlie few Ihuusandth ti 
itio well known lines of Horaco : 



Quam quae aunt oculis aubjccta lidelibus. 

Tbe visilei is not loss struck by the quimtity than by the kind and dispusition of the rumilun 
•Oil decorabons in thia npurloivnl. There is B hook-raie in one comer, a long high Uble for tlM 
reception of omnmenls in the back part of Ihe room, a large square table si each end of this, with 
wuMher of smaller •limensinnt in front of it, two len-slands, Iwo rows of cliairs facing each other on 
opposite aidci of tho apartment, with a foolslool for every chair, besides flower pols. spitloDi, etc. 
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The walls are hung with a variety of ornaments, chiefly lonf^ ships of silk, and paper, containing- 
scntenccs from Confucius and other philosophers, in ink or gold leaf, and framed on rollers. Then 
is a singular ornament, which will attract attention, near the centre of one of the walls, wrought 
entirely out of the wood of the bamboo tree. It is much used in theatrical spectacles, but is occa- 
sionally found in the situation it now occupies. That this room, thus fitted up, is what it purporte 
to be, a correct representation of an apartment in a Chinese house, will be made apparent to any 
one by an inspection of the several pictures in the collection by native artists, representing the inte- 
rior of their dwellings. The tables are covered with characteristic ornaments, chiefly of porcelain; 
and from one of them is suspended a specimen of embroidered work of surpassing richnesH and ele- 
gance, representing various kinds of flowers wrought in silk upon a ground of black velvet. The 
book-case is of a very singular construction, but as there is another exactly like it in a diilcrent part 
of the collection, the description of it will be postponed until we come to speak of the literaxy cha- 
racter of the Chinese. 

There remains to be noticed, as among the useful and ornamental articles in this apartment, two 
objects totally unlike any thing used fay as, or the Buropean nations. These are lamps, of wn odd 
and curious construction, sospendod from the ceiling. They consist of a lig^ wooden frame* dfea- 
gonal in shape, covered with silk, decoiated with paiotings, and surrounded fay four rows or taen of 
crimson silk tassels, joined together by means of thin plates of pearb and cnameL 

We step sside here for a moment to notice the other lamps and lanterns in the coUectioiif of which 
fliera is a liberal supply. They depend from the ooling in all parts of the saloon, and are of afanaat 
eveiy imaginable Ibrm and size. Many of them are of the exact shape, and about the dimeniions 
of a common fire balloon, and are covered with variously colored paints, among whidi, howwai, nd 
pradominates. The two moot showy and magnifioent articles in the whole collection are the Sleta 
lamps, which occupy and almost fill the octagonal glass rooms mentioned in oar last number, Thiw 
will be more particularly deecrihed hereafter. 

The fondness of the Chinese for lamps and lanterns, and the universal use of them, i si ei aliii i lfs 
one of the marked peculiarities in the customs of the race. The ** Stranger in China" remaifca Ihet 
a Chinaman and his lantern seem wedded together, and the former is rarely found without die lit- 
ter. They are placed in the streets, temples, boats, etc, and are always to be seen in the hands of 
the pedestrians after dark. The same writer relates the following amusing anecdote, as aflbeding a 
atriking and original exemplification of the power of habit. When Ciqitain Maxwell pessoil the 
Bogue in the Alccste frigate, as he came up with the battery of Annaboy, the fort appeared wall 
lighted, and a brisk cannonade was commenced upon the ship. However, after the fiiai broad-side 
had been fired upon the fortress, and when the vessel was scarcely a half musket shot firom it, die 
whole place was deserted, and the embrasures were quickly as dark as before. The Chineae wwe 
thoroughly frightened, and ran off with the most edifying precipitation. At the same time, imlaed 
«f concealing their flight in the darkness of the night, each man seized his lantern, as he YtmA dona 
a fanndred times before, and clambered with it op the steep side of the hill immediately behind Ae 
fint. The sight of so many bald-pated soldiers, with their long pig tails dangling at their back, each 
with a great painted balloon in hu hand, was extremely ludicrous, and took away any slight iadi* 
nation the marines might have had to get a shot with their muriLcts at such excellent marluk 

We come now to the most interesting and iiutructive portion of the contents of the spartmsnt 
we have been attempting to describe ; we mean the mimic men, habited in the costumes of the eom- 
try, and in various ways throwing light upon the national manners and usages. Of these there are 
mXf four gentlemen and two servants. Two oi the gentiemen are seated, with a tea stand b e tween 
them, containing its appropriate furniture. They are engaged in conversation, and occupy Iha Ib- 
tsrvals in sipping the fiivorite beverage of the country from cups provided with covers to prevent fSbe 
tea from cooling more ra^ndly than is desired. A servant is bringing pipes and tobacco. The adnr 
two gcnUemen, on the oppoute side of the room, are in a standing posture, and are intended to afiird 
an idea of the mode of salutation practised in China. GenUemen ralute one another there noC^ as 
amongst us, by shaking each other's hands oi taking off the covering from tlio head, nor as amosg 
the French and Italians, by embracing and kissing each other's cheeks, but by each crowing his 
own hand in such a manner that the palm of one hand rests upon the hack of the ether, and by In- 
clining the body forward. A servant is here also in attendance, waiting the behest of his supeiion. 

The Chinese halnt of cultivating long nails is not represented in these figures, on aceoont, wa 
presume, of the difliculty of achieving this object in the clay out of which they are made. Tlu 
custom, indeed, docs not prevail to any thing like the extent repn^sientcd in some books of treveliu 
Still long finger noils are held in estimation as one of the marks of gentility. Hence the industry 
displayed by some of the Chineae, females as well as males, in the cultivation of them. Mr. Wood 
asserts that they sometimes allow them to acquire the extraordinary and almost incredible length of 
eig^t or nine inches. Their texture is said to resemble that of a dry quill, ** and as they inoeaae in 
length they curl up at the edges." 

Corpulency, with small, delicate, taper fingers, are also much esteoned as indirations of g i umBM jy, 
There is a goodly rntondi^ of peraon in most of the figures in this cottection, hot Iha wtkmAm-Jb' 
aavK will be pwtiealariy atmek witik the ehaiaetsmtic smallnres and dehcai^ of the haniik 
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I ckmAiII; fidiiWed uid nptl braidnl pigUila, sa long in tomr. iniUmnu b* UmiMl U tnil npoa (to 

grauiid, and affiuiliag *diiunlil« luadlra la im anbtgoniat in s puaian. will nlao Mlnun notice. Tto 

I !iub»7 of ibi* singular tppemligH attunli > rnnarlubla illuatralian nTtluMi rrvidntiona which upomi- 

I linea ocour in tuiianal luu am) Tiiaiuum, PrvvimiH la (be umiimuil oT ihrii cuvnu; I17 ibe Tm- 

i Ura, tltv Cbintw [KinuUicil the hnir ta ktow uiit the wlioln hi^. Tlie cnHtinn t>f Bhsiing Ihr lnwd, 

wilh tbr eieqriion of • imall patch an the crown, prevailed among Ihti Turtuni. Mhunrhr, the fim 

' of iLe TiuUi cniprron. inued P:n iiupcriiil edirt rrqumng ihr conquered pooiile to cnnriinn in tbM 

pnnkular to thv ciutom of thrir tictan. t*o stoull; van thia dccnv at finl roiinnl, lliat niaiiy of 

ths nnblfs prebnvd dtialh In ab«dieii», lUiil acloally perialud by thr Mmminil of Ihe ronquemr. 

At iho prtwnt day, liowtvcr, Ihe lui« of tliis*CTj badg)! araerriludiiisronaiilrnidiMipof ihegmtcat 

of calanulin. nciircaty lem itrmleJ Ihan iltith ilwlf. To l« deprivnl of it in ono afUur most u^^mk- 

brioua bnnda pul upon convids and criminali. Thuw towhorn iiatute baa bn-n«partng in rcqiMt 

to Ihe luinnil covnini; of (he h«d, mpply hot dafidrncin b; the artificial introtlnction aitd intn- 

mingliog of Mhcr hur nith Ihoit own, ihtu acddng to " incrauc it to a irpulaMj hMbtonable 

It hu almd; been obnerTed that frir of the gmtlamen in the Paviliun are reprrxmlcd m fltDng 
up Ihe intcrvnis of convemtian in lea-drioking. Thia ia intended to idiiulow furlh Ihe fondnea of 
the Chineae for tb«r nattimaJ brveiage. Thia i* drunk in unalinlal qunntilira by all riaiiaia of ibi> 
people, from the sGlT-alylod "Son of Heaven," Id the ocrupnnl of Uie meartcal hoT«l or maiiaa. 
A alrong infiuian of the plant, without admiilurc of an; kind, ii held by all 10 be a DMCMarv rail 
of everj metd. 3d enornuiua ia thoFonaumptlon of lea bj ihenatiTea, that McCartney ia 
Ihal, if tlie whole foreign demand should by aome accident suddenly ceue, the price of Ihe an 
tvoulj not be mateiiiUly affected. It is stalal by the " Stranger in China" Ihal (be Cliineur d 
BF[*fH da not UM tha green teoa, Iheee beinti prepared wholly Sjt tnrporution. This ie pnrlly Kwe, 
and partly eironeoua. The Imperial fanuly use the green tea altogether ; the inbatatiUil* flf ifaa 
BOiilhem protinccs die other kind. Many of Ihe wrallhivr nationa are aceordingly faatidioBB in dMir 
taate, which they grati^' by the um of tcaa oblnined at prices thai would atinle ua by their inw- 
mity. It ia, however, the rely rich and the very luxurioUM that indlUgc themselves ordiiHrity ia 
lutb eitniTigance. 

The notional tule bi lobocco ia pourtnyed in Ihe long pipe poised upon the fingera of the atMoi- 
■nl, and which ha is bringing lo one of the wonlun above described. The fondnew of (he CMntas 
for this exotic woed ii not leaa itrong than for the moat celohrued tndigenoui plant of their titnt 
CDimtry, nor ita use Ina prevalenL It l« used alike by men and women, rich and pxir, high mii 
low, old and young, for llie soothing, lrani|uilinng elTeci it produeea upon the mind. Tb« Chinas* 
tobacco is ofa mild, agreualilc llavoi, und in color is almost while. Tlu- atenia of Ihe pipea aiv 
generally long, alendrt piece* of bamboo, the moulh pieees nmbrr, ivory, glosa. etc., ond the bows of 
■oD» metallic lubatonea, more or Uhb valuable according to the wealth or taste of the owner, arc 
commonly moderate in theii dimenatons. Pipea which have bern used a long time sre generslly prp- 
ferred, "and Uio age of s pipe stum ii a pietly certiin proof of ita value." Opium is also smoked, 
— but.nadiffiTient kind of rape. 

L_jifi^eannmea of Ihe Chinese, as dispbyed in the Ggnres in Mt. Dtmn'a Cdleclion, form an ■»- 
jflBfe aitject of obeervBlion. The dnws of every grade of aodety in China, ia. to ■ eertain ex- 
pUjjHIdd by usage ; tiial is. then are certain Umila which it is not allowable by custom lo overMep. 
IfVWMH in the lower daaae« wear coanie and dork-colored bbrics ; while those, who have been man 
laTimd in the accident of birth and fortnne, seek the gratiGcatJoa of their toslc in rich and costly 
nlks, iflttins, furs, broadcloths, and embroidery. There is a great variety in Ihe dTCseea, yet. ■■ Mr. 
Wood obeervea. " Ihe general model is not departed from. Ihe usual articloa being a ahiit, diliwen, a 
long gown oi peliase buttoning in front over ihem, stoeUnga and ahoca." The ahocs ate aingaiar 
enough. The uppera arc generally of embTmdcred cloth, somelimes one color, mmetimei another, 
the lower ifroftsn of the soles is lealhcrmade of hogs' skins, while the intermediate spare, commonly 
about on inch in thickness, ia filled up with bamboo paper, with the edge punted white. They an 
quite light, notwithstanding their clumay appearance. The Chinese seem to have great partialilj 
for blue ill their dieaaea. Frequently the whole garment is of this color, and even when this i* not 
the case, you will for the most part see the cuIhiT, cuds, and lower edges of the drawers, of the fira»- 
rite hoe. They are also very fend of having their winter tobea lined with Ihe dressed akins of vnry 
yonnj lamba. Thia may be seen in the dreas of one of the figurvs in the Psvilion. 

Let us now retrace our steps to the enttHnce, and make llie drroit of the Hall in order. In ifca 
partition which aeparatea Ihe vestibule from the grand saloon, we have a apedinen of Chinese sererai- 
work. By many persons this will be pronounced Ihe most beautifii I object in the whole Colleclim, 
and may, without exaggeration, be said to be of itself well woith the price of admission. There ■ 
no lark of gilding, though hr len of it than in the other partiHon; the portion of Ihe wood vrotk 
not covered with gold ia painted of a dclicote green ; and the ailk which occupies Ihe spaces umally 
filled hy parcela among a* ta gay a* it can bo rendeied by a profusion of eiqutiitely executed painl- 

•Mr. Wood. 
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ings of the most delicate and magnificent of Eastern flowers. The whole view is redolent of the 
spirit and beauty of spring. The drawings and coloring of the flowers are admirable, and show the 
perfection which has been attained in these branches of their art by Chinese painters. Besides the 
floral delineations, there is also a row of silk pannels, if we may be allowed the ejcprcssion, exhibit- 
ing views of naval architecture, both curious and instructive. 

At each end of this screen-partition there is a supeib China vase, about six feet high including the 
base. These are of a size and beauty such as we rarely meet with in this country. 

We now proceed to notice the contents of the large glass-cases, langed along the walls of the 
«aloon, commencing on the left as you enter. The first contains two civil mandarins, of the first and 
second grades. The one highest in rank is seated, with his head uncovered ; the other, with his cap 
still on, is paying the customary respect to bis superior, previous to his occupancy of an adjoining 
chair. The former is upon the left, this being the post of honor among the Chinese. A secretaiy 
is in waiting behind each, with some official documents in his hand. The two dignitaries are attired 
in their state robes, which arc Uterally stiff with embroidery, a liberal proportion of which is wrought 
with gold thread. Each has an enormous bead neck-lace, extending below the waist in front, with 
a string of " court beads'* attached to it at the hinder part of the neck, which reaches down to the 
middle of the back. These dresses must have cost some hundreds of dollars a piece. The caps are 
of a conical shape, with the lower portion turned up, and forming a broad rim, which is faced with 
black velvet The top of the cap is surmounted by a globular button or ball, from which there 
depends a sufficient quantity of crimson silk to cover completely the whole of the upper portion. 
The material and color of the aowning sphere indicates the rank of the wearer. Besides this 
distinctive button, each grade of mandarins has a characteristic badge, worn both upon the breast 
and the back. This is a square piece of black silk, covered with various embroidery, but having its 
centre occupied with the embroidered figure of a bird, a dragon, or a tiger. The rank of the oflSoer 
is designated by the kind and color of the central fig^ure. In the badges of the two mandarins in 
this case, for example, the ^gures in both is a bird, but in one it is white, and in the other blue. 

The articles of furniture in the first case are such as are commonly met with in the houaea of 
the higher classes. There are two massive arm chairs, the enormous breadtli of which will attract 
general notice. Each has, thrown over it, a single loose slip of crimson drapery, some four or five 
feet in length, and richly embroidered with gold thread, etc Each is also provided with a foot- 
stool, a custom which seems to be universally prevalent, l^ere b also a square table, with abund- 
ance of carving upon it, and having a porcelain top, except a strip three or four inches wide around 
the edge. In front depends an elegant and costly piece of golden embroidery. The back wall of 
the apartment is hmig vrith crimson drapery thickly sprinkled with gold, and containing maxins 
from the philosophers. 

The nobility of China is of two kinds, tibular or hereditary, and official. The former class of 
nobles is not numerous, nor greatly influential. It consists chiefly of the relations of the emperor, 
who are styled princes, and are bound to live within the precincts of the imperial palace. Besides 
the hereditary dignity enjoyed by these persons, there are, acconling to Davis, certain hereditary 
titles descending one step in rank through five generations, and then, as we suppose, dying a natural 
death. But titular dignities are not abundant, nor can they be sought after, except at a fearful 
hazard. There is a law of the empire forbidding any one to ask for such titles for another, and the 
penalty annexed to its violation is death both to the person proposing and the person proposed. 

The real nobility, or aristocracy, of the country, are the mandarins. Of these there are estimsted 
to be, on the civil list of the empire, not less than 14,000. The mandarins are divided into nine 
ranks, or Pin, each of which is indicated by a double badge— the color of the globe on the apex of 
the cap, and the embroidery on the front and back of their official robes. Travellers and other 
writers on China difier somewhat in regard to the precise import of some of the colors of the globe; 
but it may be stated, in general terms, that the colors employed are red, blue, chrystal, white, and 
gold ; and these, with certain modifications of shade, serve to distinguish what are denominated ** the 
nine ranks." It should be remarked, however, that the badges do not enable the beholder to dis- 
criminate, with infallible accuracy, between the officers of government and private citizens. The 
nominal rank, and of course the distinctive costume, of any of the official grades, may be purchased 
of the emperor. It is, however, rarely done ; as the sum demanded for this privilege is very large. 
Houqua, for instance, the richest of the Hong merchants, whose likeness we have in the figure of 
the mandarin of the first class in Mr. Dunn's Collection, purchased his nominal rank at the enormous 
price of $100,000. We should naturally conclude that some notable advantage would accrue to 
the. purchaser in such a case. Nevertheless, such does not appear to be the fkct *<The only benefit 
derived," says Mr. Davis, " is thb, that, in case of a breach of law, the individual cannot be punish- 
ed <m /A« apot, nor until he has been formally deprived of his ball, oi button, a process which is not 
long in performing. Any Hong merchant at Canton, who should have purchased leave to wear the 
blue ball on his cap, may be cited to appear by a magistrate of the lowest grade, who wears only « 
gold or rather a gilt one, and, if realty criminal, he may be deprived of his finery, and punished with 
the bamboo like any unprivileged person." 
Persons are selected for civil office in China with an almost exclusive reference to their talents and 
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CHINA. 

«dnMiion. Strtng* u it mnv utmi. Ilicre b prohnlily no other eoiintry on Uu- glol*, nbcie 

' H It^timali' Dvn; to nn (mjuiI ostcnl. Wcaltli, bM titular nobiJitir, ind purchi 
tank, havv Ihnr infliiaiira no doubt; but, unlttM accompanied by (Weoiiat imrit. and above all bf 
eduenilnn, tholr pawisr Ucumpamtivsly liuul«d anil inebte. E*eaiig« ilMlf, so proloundlf mcreneod 
in the Celeatiol Ein[nie, jidils tn learning in regimi [o tha mpecl pnid It; for ne nn eaaiutd that 
it U a oaaimon Chinnn rouim, "Inlsunimgiigeand ynulh gahi notbias. the beM informed takea 
tlie piwcdcn™." Another rajbg, upon Evory body's Hp«, ta, •' By Irarniiig the pom of the cammon 
paopte bceoma gmt ; wiihoul learning, the noiu o( the ^at bccumn minglrd with Iho mu> of lh« 
people." Indeed, the language of the oounlry ia «ajd lo be fiill nf donieslic muiitji in reference to 
«dllcation: — "Bend the mu!herry-ln<c when it is young;" " Wilhuul educatloii in families, hoi* are 
goYernon far Iho people to In oblmanl !" and m forth. 7*hl!i i> an rntriesting sulgeet. and we ahall 
recur to il, nhen we come to speak of the Iraming and tileroiy mrii of China. 

That the Emperor bkei good h«id lo cbooae tor Ida officera none but men of the highest atlntn- 
il and moat commanding abilitica, la certain; whether he ia equally camful lo ucuie men of tha 
purest virtue aeema at leaM queationable. Moil writeraon China agree Inaarriliing to the mandaiins^ 
no ■cry emiable chsracler for moral boneMj or cttil jundee. They rcpreaenl them as craftji 
cioua. and oppmaiie; Irsilora alike to the interests of their master, the piindplei of equity, end 
•endmeni of mercy. Thclower oidere of Chinese are preaenied lo our imagtnalian under ih* m 
litude of pigeona. «hilr the mandaTtni an represented as the hinka who are watching lo despoil 
them of iheir property. "Mandarin aqueegee [squeeze] nie," ia an oipreaaion, aud to be conslanlJ; 
on the lipa of the poor, especially the female poor, of CaoloDi by which Ihey mean Ihat theM 
oQieera will cilort moaey from them iniquilonsly. Mr. Downing, ■■ The Stnmger in China," el> 
presealho opinion thai the infeiioc mandarin* of Canton are the most corrupt of all dSHea in 
China. Tlioy oflen, he mys, purcbaae their office aa matter ofsivculalion, andconiider themselve* 
juatiGad in making all ttiey can by it. GulzlaS' goes still brllier, and uys ihul " A cnil^, lying, 
boae ajHril pervadea the court and all the oBiceia of government. A well organixed sfilem irf op- 
pniiHanii carried on from the highest minister of alale to the pcllicst mandarin; eiery one ia moat 
anxious to eicrciac his rapacity upon those below him ; and tbcHc. in ihcir turn, pracliaa the onu 
tyranny towards ihcjf inlcriora." _ 

Mr. J. F. Davis, on the contrary, — an English gentleman of education and intelligence, who, 
hating accompanied Lord Amherst on an Embany lo Peking in 1616, afterwaida reaidcd over 
twen^ years in China, and whose oppnrtuniltes of obaervation were IhecEforB Uio best Ihat could be, — 
gives B greally modified, if not sn entirely dilfcrent, view of the mandarin's character. He says that 
the worst phases, under which the Chinese chamcler it any where seen, is ot Canton ; snd that it 
ia not Eiir to reason from the malpractices of the government officers in that city to a amilai line of 
conduct in those of otiur parts of the empire. There is doabtleas camnderabte force in this otiacn» 
vntion. Foreignorv are considered by all Chineaemen as fair game. The profesied rule ia to govern 
tbem " like beasts." ■■ There is In bet," obeerves Mr D., " a scl o( lawa eiieling under Ihia jealoua 
Tartnr gorernmcnl. which makes all transactions of Chinese with foreigners, wiihoul an eiprcaB 
license, traitorotu — that is the word — and it forms a Icrrible engine of eiionjon; for the 
of the terms of the license, as well as of the particular regulaliuos from time enacteil, ojiens a 
field for injustice under the forms of law. But il is the foreignors thot pay, after all; the Hong 
chants are the vtrilaUa racAa d iait, the real milch cons, but the foreign trade is ihe pasture 
which they range." 

Snob, then, ia the view of Mr. Davis: nevertheless^ he iiabtiged to confess that malveraalians in ' 
the public functionaries are of frequent occurrmce, and that the patriarchal character claimed (or ' 
the govemmeni hai degenerated into " a mere lictian, eicellently cDlculalcd to slrengthen and pe^ 
petuate the band of dcsjiotisni, but retaining httle of the polemal character beyond its absolute alk- 

* It is well known that the civil institution* of China claim to be framed and fsshionrd upon tt 
Clad model of n wise family government. The emperor a invariably spoken of as the fblher of III 
nation i the viceroy of a province arrogates the same title in reference to his sattapyi a mandarin >• ^ 
regarded as holding a similar relation to the city which he governs; and evens military ci 
is the father of bis soldiers. This idea, and the sentiments corresponding lo it, are sedulously ir>- 
niUcd into every subject of the emfure, frntn the earliest dawn of (he intellect till it 
tingutahcd by dealh. The book of Sacred Instructions, whose sllleen discourses 
people twice every moon, includes the doctrine again and again. " In our general conduct." il saj^I 
"not to be orderly is to fail In filial duly; in aerring our sovereign, not to be faithful is 
duty; in acting as a magistrate, not to be careful is to foil in filial duty; In Ihe inlcrcoi 
niX to ba sincere is lo fail in Slid duty; in arms and in war. not lo be brave is lo fidl in filial duly." 
In dlD early, steady, earnest, and universal inculcation of this precept, doubtless, wc may have ths 
■etmittl principles of the idiosyncracy, tha repose, the stabiliiy, Utc inruro^c 'ecnao'vatii'n of lh« 
Celeatial Emlure. 
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THE FATAL SHOT. 



How oft the nclitorawuit to do ill deedi. 
Makei deeds iffdone! 



Had'tt thoQ bat abook dty bead, or Bade a pease 
When I spake darkly what I porpotcd ; 
Or turned aa eye of doabt npon my faee, 



As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 

I>eep shame had stniek me dumb, made me break off. 

And those thy ftanmifht hare wroaghtftars in me! 



Alas, liow alight are the Tidantudes on which depend the hopei, the deitiny of man. The is* 
pwmeion of one early acene, the influence of one thou^tleaa hour, the ciicumstanoe of a aingle dsy^ 
may, and often doea ahape the courae and give the impulae which holds the soul of genius in ili 
oihit throughout its immortali^. 

One slii^t necessi^, one unholy ambition— or an honest aim within the immediate giaqpi hal 
by unhallowed means, has often turned the destiny of a noUe being fraught with every quality thai 
could with propitious circumstance, have elevated the grade of human intellect, or adorned Ifa^ 
letiiedness of modest virtue. The pulpit and the penitentiary have more than once exchanged worthy 
aubjeets, upon the preponderancy of one or other of little influences brought into early operation npon 
Ihe minds and habits of their occupants; and there is no doubt that instances have occuned, avea 
within our own observance, in which a feather of virtue thrown at the crises of time into th« 
balance, would have spared the gallows its victim, and added another to the number of those ** who 
live out all their days.*' While, on the other hand, it may be said without irreverence to the cha i actat 
of the sacred ofllice, that an early fear, a sudden necessity, or a temporary affliction, caught up and ^^ 
nurtured in the season, has given a heart that would have revelled in all the natural depravity of sill 
without its aid, fi-om the depths of vice and human degzedation, to become the brightest of tbi 
lights that illume the earthly tabernacle of the most High. 

A useful moral that may be deduced from such reflections, is, that while it is said never to be too 
late to turn from evil ways, so it is never too late to extend Uie welcome hand and to hold out tbi 
olive-branch of virtue to those who have temporarily seceded from her paths. The world's dark frown 
and withering neglect has oflen chilled to death the yearning germ of awakened wisdom, and not 
seldom has the iron hand of the stem moralist unloosened the last grasp which sinking honesty hai 
hopefully fastened an the shore of redemption. 

A prominent instance of the truth of these speculations was given to me in the case of Liio* 
tenant C . 

The defendant was only thirty years of age, when tnm the lonely and melancholy room of te 
piiMm devoted to the use of the sick, all that was once the admiration of the stranger and th« a^ 
tnoti<m of a lovely and confiding creature stript of ito immortal inhabitant— without a tear to hal- 
low the recollection of what it onoe had been, or prayer of ceiemony even being said for the aonl 
that had departed, was conveyed to the solitary and silent grave, to add another to the row of mb- 
aoddad and untombed mounds that denoted die felon'a charoel place. 

The subjaet of this annotetion was a sdon of one of the oldest femilies of Virginia. He liad bM 
educated in her dassic university, and with the chivalry of his home had given himself early in life 
to the aervieo of his country, when the last distmbance with Great Britain had taxed her iMomoat 
of patriotic devotion. 

At this period of his life there was no being perhaps in a more proiqperons or promising condition. 
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PuH of tha noblB Mill ehlvilrie ipuii of the old doiiiifuon, rhnslencd niul hnnnonEioI to ■ocialjbf 
the piireit fireBicla models, u mind rich in the elpmeiita of a rclineit Utenturo, m embtyo for a di»- , 
tinguUhed career in anj oflhenoblHt pumiili of [ire, and an eitcrior and iddreu which vhtie ^^ 
one ■cknonlcdged no dpfinile CiTOt frooi the hand at Dnture, ihi^ othirr sought no partieulni scltoall 
of eliqaclle in nhich Ihey rould bellCT nnilt- the grace with whirli (hcjr adormid Iheir T'earer, and 1 
RDgled him OQl lh« more cmupicumia u one of nalurc'* nablemrn. \ 

In m few monthi Biter big engagement in the lerTice of his comitiy, the following nrporl of an 
•etion wilh one of hb idijoIj'b (hipa, to which m; attention has been called, wu made b; the com- 
niMuling officer of the Ainerican vchcL After apeaking of the general eondoct of the officm and 
crew, iltD gnllant commandrr ibjs. " I cannot clow riiii npori without giving a piiRiciitsr notico oi 

the bravi! and manlj conduct of midihipiniin C , After bring twice aligbltj wounded, and 

•Imnal eihaaited with fiitigue. he wu «Wi>ed tn retifn twlow for s ahoTt Ume. Hk nrplj waa, 

• neser, liJt the etrikrt !' In a niomfnt afterwards, one of the men at the gun wluch at that inUaat 
vra* in a pinition of most shlo and rOccdve aertice nmi the post nf the young imdAipman. was 
atrock dead it} a ball from the enemy, wilh the lighle<l match in his hand ; this young offim pa- 
cdTing ihe advantage of the gnn at thii moment, analehed the brand from tho grasji of the dpng 
man, and firing Ihe giin, saw iu wfell dhccted hcarini sweep the rncmy'* foremast by ihe board, 
wilh a craah that was drowned amid the cbeeie and huCTM of our newly iiia]Hreil crew ; I hereliy 
nconunend bim to the eipnriul notice of the dopnrtmenl," 

Soon after the letum of the ship fram thia crube. C , waa prraented with alieulcnant'a coin- 

miarion, accompanied wilh orders loanew station of active service. With asailor'scheerlilltieaifBnil 
a •oldier'* ptomplitude, he haclencd tn pteaent himactf to the commnnd to which he wat anigned. 
But in that haste there waa a moment spared, an ill-omened moment to cultivate other and wainier 
hope* than even those which brightewid the warrior's path, and led the young aspirant on to im* 
pioaperti of dangi^t and death. There waa a comoiand to which he ptud, perhaps, a deeper and a 
holier reverence than ever that of his counliy, the command of a lovely and devoted heart 

On the day appointed foi the officm to report ihemKlves on board the ship to trhich they had 

baen ordered, lieutenanl C was among the first to present himself, and to engage in making 

good the feelinga wilh which strangerB, hitherto, now joined logelher, with aprospectiTB hazard and 
reKance upon each olhei'a temper and coarago. 

One and another pmenicd himself and the cordial grasp of sailor brotherhood pnaaod mund. At 

bngfi, a young officer of the same grade as C , mounted the ihip'i side and leaped upon the 

deck. The toud acdamatioiu that welcomed his arrival proved bin popularity anumg his companions 
of tha ship. Each one who hailed in him a former mesemate, passed forward to speak his joy at 
(he renewal of thdr associBtion, and those who had not the fellowship wliirb claimed a personal 
•cqaaiolance, anticipated much from the reputatioo of their companion, and grouped atonnd him, 
cagiil' to make that acqauntance at the earliest opportunity. A* the introduction passed lound, he 

caoH ta C ; the sodden recognition of each other palsied the hand of rilhei for a moment, hot 

in an instant, the sailoi's punctilio and Ihe ■ailor's honor induced each to make the formal oclinow- 
ladgmaut of gratification to the introduction of their compuniinn, and to avoid the discloiute at such 

• tiroo, of the Iin> that kindled in the bosom of each, with all the clemonla of a deadly hatred in ila 
«id1mi». Many days pawiod, und the Teasel was neoring a foreign atntion to which she waa destined 
fcr a short delay : and while nothing occurred which watronled the interfering scniliny of the iDtm, 
y<<, nothing transpired which otplained to any the mysterious distance, and nice paactiGo which 
ehaiBrterised Ihe wholn intercourse of the two oflicen. On the very day on which they tonidied Ilia 
foreign shore, their intercourse ceaard. \ angle friend on each side was made the confidant of die 
hostile parties, and after itip fdae ritual of en unholy code, they sought to avenge each other's wrong, 
and to appease each other't oflinded honor, liy nn appeal lo the hsTaid of a deadly conflict 

The patties met, and took their poiilions as placed by their atlcnilniils. C raised his wcapoi^ J 

•a wai hia invariable mode of practising o shot, ao aa to bring it down in the line of mark as dWfl 
word afaotdd be ^tivn, His antagonist held his pistol in the more common practice by his side, wiltika 

ing the word. The caution was given, the counting had commenced, and C gradaally lowMb B 

ing Us weapon, from the cidtoment of the occaaion and the trepidation of ihe moment, and at Baik>l 
a time the bnvest have their trembling, let his finger fall upon the hair-ttiggcr whicli was set, and T 
Brv the word was pronotuiced, discharged bis ball into the head of liis opponent, felling him, a tifeloM ■ 
corpse npoD Ihe ground. 

The partioB pivsenl heard tfie most mleiDn pioteitations from the survivor, of his innocence ofaDf ■ 
intent in the event that had confounded them. They, however, had no relief to offer him to tM'J 
paags, wane disn those of the dying, which rent his heaTl. Deeply did he wish llial his life blootfl 
could buy hack the e listener so wroTiEfully taken, oc that the earth would open to lake in the livlo^l 
and the dead ere the wreck of each, should be bome away for Oie observation of other eye* J 

He submitted himself to hif ^enda on the spot, and silently by ihe side of Ihe mnidercd corpi^ J 
rMracad his steps to Ihe ship s boat in which they had reached the shoie. I need not howevv, | 
pan through the detail of misery, which greets the unfoitunatc muii, on the disclosure of the dealt J 
•f tat day tohiscmmnandiBg^afficcc, to hi* mmsnates, and lo the diip'a crew. The eaoaa of thafc T 
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■trife was soon publiahed to all, and the myiteiy of their reterve explained to the oompanioof of die 
beloved deceased, as well as to the friends of the unhi^py snrvivor. 

Lieutenant C- had early in life been enamored of the sister of the deceased, and after the 

announcement of his promotion, in opposition to the will and prohibition of her family, had obtain* 
ed an interview which the aoddeotal intrusion of the deceased had determined, just on the eve of 
an assigpiment which was to secure the consummation of their happiness. Words passed at this 
meeting, which, while they involved the reputation of the birth of one of the parties, so they were 
pionoimced the harbinger of death to one or the other. An imputation upon the honor of the young 
officer had passed, which revealed the hitherto inexplicable opposition of the parents of the young 
lady, and which, as it first reached hia car on this occasion, so then it called forth the most deadly resolve 
the noble heart of the yoimg officer had yet known. That resolve was sadly answered. 

Ere a year elapsed after these events transpired, C had been landed upon his native shore, 

dishonored and discharged, broken in pride and spirits, and blasted in all the bright aspirations of 
his morning of life. At home, in the bosom of his own family, there was the keenest mourning of 
his soul. Abroad, in the walks of life, he strayed alone, like some charred being round whom the 
lightnings of heaven had played, to mark and mock his misery He sought, at last, in the wretched 
and degraded haunts of the lowest revelry, that poisoning dissipation which should benumb his 
senses, and bury in oblivion every recollection of a tie that had bound him to a brighter career of 
life. These associations soon led him from the exposure which surrounded him on all sides in the 
land of his earliest reminiscences, and drove him among strangers an exile, to avoid the reproving 
glance of a single recognition. He came to this city, and soon involved himself in all the habits 
and associations of the most depraved. He became the companion and wily associate of felons oT 
the worst character. At length, ho was enlisted in the service of a desperate gang of burglars, whoee 
daring course had caused much fear and excitement throughout the city. Night after night added 
to the tale of their depredations, and no vigilance seemed acute enough to intimidate their cooiae or 
impede their progress. 

C , who since his abandonment of home, had passed altogether by an assumed name, on the 

last night of his career of crime, had engaged with two select men of their number to pillage one ef 
the hotels in the most populous neighborhood of our city* From room to room they essayed in their 
undisturbed round of plunder, until they arrived at an apartment which stopped them in a moment's 
cautionary consultation upon the discovery of a light burning within. Emboldened by their pievions 
success, and inspired with new avidity by the superior elegance of the apartment which a glance 
within had developed to them, it was soon resolved, that the venture should be made by one alone 
of their number, to avoid the danger of disturbing the sleeping tenant That task was assigned to 

C ; and he boldly entered upon its execution, trusting to his adroitness in passing his intrusion 

as a mistaken entry of the porter of the house, in case of detection from the stranger within; he 
safely passed the chamber door, and watchfully eyeing the sleeping occupant of the bed in one cor- 
ner of the room, proceeded immediately to rifle the several trunks which he found there. In the 
course of his hurried operations, however, he dropped upon the floor the large and heavy knife with 
which he was at work, and the noise of the fall reverberated from the walls of the chamber through 
the stillness that had reigned around ; to protect himself from discovery by alarm, and yet to nve 
his purpose, he rushed to the bed side with the knife which he had regained, in his lifled hand, to 
silence by the threat of destruction the cries of the awakened and terrified tenant of the room. As 
he drew aside the curtains of the bed, which had partially obstructed him firom the view of the per- 
son within, the bright glare of the burning lamp fell upon his features and disclosed him feiriy to 
view; scarce had he time to part his lips in his adjuration of silence, or to close his threat upon the 
attempt at ferther alarm, ere a wild shriek of tenor resounded from the room along the long Testa- 
bule without — ^hearing with it his own name, the name of his childhood upon its bieath. 

To hear that name from the lips of one there, and at such a time to behold before him in the 
utterer, a female in all the wildest agony of fright, which his felonious presence had occasioned, 
was a scene for which he was unprepared. Palsied, on the spot, with his arm upraised, clenching in 
his hand his long bright blade, he stood over the bed, speechless and insensible of his own danger 
and condition. The cry of terror in the mean time had been heard, his comrades had escaped, and 
fiom an adjoining room which communicated with the scene of his detection by an intermediate 
door, there rushed assistance and protection to the affrighted lady. It was her father, and as socIl 
he heard her cry to him to come to her aid ; in a moment more the knife was vnrested firom his gripe,, 
more assistance arrived, and he was held fast by several strong hands; arrested in the mainour^ 
whether of burglary, or of murder, seemed equally strong in circumstance against him. 

He collected himself in a moment from the confusion which had benumbed him, and turning to 
behold the beings who held him in so resolute grasp, his eyes fell upon him who had answered to 
the call of father. He gazed wildly upon him and then turned to look upon the fi&inting creague 
who had pronounced his name. It was his own Mary ! the sister of the roan he had murdered, and 
he was in the fast clench of the father who had forbid their meetings in other character and in better 
days. 

The poor felon could no longer foitain himself amid the oppressions of feeling and reniiniaoaifi» 
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that bunt upon bim ; and on the arrival of the police which was immediately announced, he waa 
unwittingly handed over to their custody, and by them conducted to the common gaol of the county. 
From thw place, the unfortunate victim of an accident was never removed, until he was carried 
to his untimely grave. His death happened in so short a period afler his arrest, as to spare the guilty 
and the innocent alike, the new and painful situations which each was charged to prepare for ; the 
one to answer for his liberty or life, the other to stand the principal witness and accuser of him, she 
had once looked upon in all the fervor and innocence of first and passionate love. 



RETROSPECTIONS, 



TO MY SISTER ISABEL. 



BT TnOXAS K. ROFLAXD. 



Ths memory of home ! with what a spell 

Of fairy power doth it bind the soul 
Of the lone wanderer; — like the ocean shell 

Singing one strain f t ever, — its ontrol 
Keeps an eternal echo in the heart; 

Not all the treasures of earth's circling zone 
Could tempt me from this fine strung lyre to part. 

Or lose one cadence of its thrilling tone. 

A thousand fond remembrances it brings 

Of by gone days — days of unclouded joy 
When full of hope and youth's imaginings, 

I roamed a merry, careless, sinless boy 
Among my native hills ;^-oftimes alone. 

Yet never lonely — for ray glad free heart 
Found store of eloquence in nature— none 

Of all her works but could a charm impart. 

The murmur of the stream, — the willow tree 

That o'er it did its pensile branches bend. 
The thickly springing floweis; each to me 

Spoke in the pleasant language of a friend. 
Firm constant friends were they, sinceie and true. 

And by theip judged I of all earthly things. 
For all were then the blight and glorious hue 

Of a young happy heart's imaginings. 

Sunshine was in my soul, and not a cloud 

Of gloom or sorrow dimmed its gracious ray ; 
Blighted affection — care, — the pall, — the shroud, 

Had thrown not their dark shadows o'er my 
way; 
I knew not then the fairest and the best 

Of human hopes scarce blossom e're they fade, 
Or that the loving and confiding breast, 

Too often trusteth but to be betrayed. 

Alas for young romance, — a beautiful 
But perishable thing it is — a dream 

Of the pure soul, e'er sin hath rendered dull 
Its light divine— the spark of heaven's own 
beam. 



I And sad it is, from this fiiir dream to wake, 
j And waking, find such change, mournful to 
I O'er our once glorious /u/t/re daikly break 
The gathering clouds of care and misery. 



But thanked be memory — ^her sweet power cais 
bring 

Back to my heart its early joys again ; 
Her magic spell revives the frozen spring 

Of youth and hope, and reunites the chain 
Of severed sympatldes ; — I see once more 

My fair and blessed home — joyful I hear 
My father s, — mother's voices as of yore ; 

Bright beams thy smile again my sister dear* 

My gentle Isabel ! ah could'st thou know 

How true my heart amid its wanderings 
Hath garnered up thy love, in joy or woe 

Still shrining it among the pure and precioa9 
things. 
The jewels of the soul ; — and cou)d*st thou hear 

How oft for thee my prayer ascends above. 
Then, sweetest sister, might'st thou know how dear 

Thou art to me— how deep and warm my love. 

And well I know that thou retum'st my love, 

For oftentimes I see thee in my dreams, 
In all the same as when we used to lOve 

Our native hilla together ; — still, itill beams 
Thy look of fond affection, and the smile 

That cheered all things on which its sunshine 
feU 
Hath still the self same power to beguile 

And hold my heart in its delightful spelL 

Ah do not cease to love me, dearest one, 
Love, hope and pray for me, — and ever when 

Thou think'st our mother sorrows for her son. 
Be thou her comforter — ^tell her again 

We soon may meet — that all shall yet be well, ^ 

Let her not think to cherish hope is vain. 

My heart is full, God bless thee, love— ftrewsU. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mt whole life has been a tiaiue of ill luck : although I have labored, perhaps, harder than any man 
to make a fortune, something always tumbled it down. In love and in war I was not like othera. In 
my maniages, I had an eye to the main chance ; and you see how some unlucky blow would come 
and throw them over. In the army I was just as prudent, and just as unfortunate. What with 
judiciouf betting, and hon»«wmppiiig, good luck at billiards, ai^ economy, I do beliavv I pot by 
a^ pay •very year, — and that is what few can say, who have bat an allowance of a hmidied a-yeer. 

n taO yo« how it was. I osed to be very kind to the young men ; I chose their hones for them, 
«nd Aai wine ; and showed them how to play billiards, or ecart^ of long mornings, when there 
nothing better to do. I didn't cheat: I'-d rather die than cheat; — but if fellows tcitff play, I 
i*i the man to say no— why should II Hiere was one young chap in our regiment aimhom I 
leaDy think I cleared £300 a-year. 

His name was Dobble. He was a tailor's son, and wanted to be a gentlennm. A poor, weak, 
joung creature; easy to be made tipsy; easy to be cheated ; and easy to be frightened. It was • 
Wwing for him that I found him ; for if any body else had, they would have plucked him of every 



Ensign Dobble and I were sworn friends. I rode his horses for him, and chose his champagne ; 
•nd did every thing, in fiu;t, that a superior mind does for an inferior, — ^when the inferior has got the 
■MBflj. We were inseparables, — ^honting every where in couples. We even managed to &U in 
love with two sisters, as young soldiers will do, you know ; for the dogs fall in love, with every 
change of quarters. 

Well: once, in the year 1793 (it was juat when the French had diopped poor Loais's head oS,) 
Dobble and I, gay young chaps as ever wore sword by side, had cast our eyes upon two young ladies, 
hy the name of Brisket, daughters of a butcher in the town where we were quartered. The dear 
gnis fell in love with us, of course. And many a plesant walk in the oountry ; many a treat to n 
taa garden ; many a smart ribband and brooch used Dobble and I (for his &ther allowed him £600, 
and ear purses were in common) present to those young ladies. One day, fancy our pleasure at re- 
«Mviag a note couched thus: — 

** Deer Capting Stobbs and Dobble-— Miss Briskets presents their compliments, and as it is probable 
Ihat our papa will be till 12 at the corprayshun dinner, we request the pleasure of their company to 



Didn't we go! Punctually at six we were in the little back parlor; we quaffed more Bohea, and 
made more love, than half-»^ozMi ordinary men could. At nine, a little punch-bowl succeeded to 
the little tea-pot ; and, bless the girls ! a nice fresh steak was frizzling on the gridiron for our supper. 
Butchers were butchers then, and' their parlor was their kitchen, too ; at least old Briricet's waa. Otoe 
4eer leading into the shop, and one into the yard, on the other side of which was the slaughter- 
house. 

Fancy, then, our horror when, just at this critical time, wo heard the shop door open, a heavy 
staggering step on the flags, and a loud husky voice from the shop, shouting, ** Hallo, Susan ; hallo, 
Betsy ! show a light !" Dobble turned as white as a sheet ; the two girls each as red as a lobster; I 
alone preserved my presence of mind. " The back door," says L *< The dog's in the court," says 
^hey. ** He's not so bad as the man," says I. ** Stop," cried Susan, flinging open the door, and 
mdnag to the fire : « take Mis, and perhaps it will quiet him." 

What do you think ** tkit" was 1 I'm blest if it was not the gUak / 

She pushed us out, patted and hushed the dog, and was in again in a minute. The moon was 
ahining on the court, and on the slaughter-house, where there hung a couple of white, ghastly -look- 
ing caonoasses of a couple of sheep; a great gutter ran down the court— a gutter of blood .'— tiie dog 
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WM uevourinit hia lirct«iEBk (our bcrf-dtnik) m ailenie, — and wc nmld ire ihmugU thr little win- 
■luw liic gilts builliiig ilwut tu puck up tile BuppciHliingi. Biid ptfCFii'.ly tliir siiop-cinnt openat, oM 
Briskcl enleml, >Utgcrring drunk, and Htigr,v. Wliat's moie. n* coiilil mo. pfirbi^ on n high <Uh)^ j 
uul nodding pnlitcl;. uif Ui niduteold BnAn. ihr fmltirr of UiMle'' nKktiHiar .' Whrn Duhlila 'I 
•■w it ho lurnfld nliiCe, and lUniUy nicki and the poor fellow, in on agoiij oitrigbl, lunk (hneiing i 
dtnm upon one of the butrtur'a cuUing blodu, «hleb wr> in the yard. 

Wc saw old BiIakM look aieadil; (aa atcadily u bo could) ai ihc mnfotmilod impudmt, pert, 
RBgglinit fcathor; and thon on idoa began to dawn upoti hi* mind, tlint there nuahrnd tn the hat ; 
■tut tlwn \a> aloiwly toap up — h« nran ■ man of aii fcM, and HDtwn aion« — ha luaa up. put on hk 
qiron aoil alo(ii>e% itnd took ilevm hi» cleaver. 

"Batij," eayibr, "open die janldoot." But ihc poor giria arrramnl, and flung on thtiif kne«, and 
heggad, and wept, and did thvir very hnst to pro«cnl him. "OrcK Tna nan iiuuh," w;b he, wMx « 
Ihanderiiielaad voi«i;aiidlb['srBiIbuU-dog, hearingit,iliiiledup. ondniicToita ynll nhkheenlme 
Rjing to ihu other end at tha ooon. Dabble conld'nl move ; he woa aiiting mi the blook, blafaberinK 
like a baby. 

The door opentHJ, and out Mi. Biiaket camp. 

■* Ti> Aim, JaiuifT," njt he, "ktep him JoviUr," — and Ihe bonid dog Sear at me, and I flow 
tnu the comer, and drew mj aword, determining lo aelt m; Itfc deeiljr. 

"That'g it." aiya Briakel, " keep him tllete, — goo# dog. — good dag I And now, nr," cay 
turning round lo Dobbte, " b ihia jout hat V 
■• Yen," eaji Dobble. fit lo choke with flight. 
" Well, Acn," Miys Briaket. " it'a mj — (hick) — my painful duty to^(hiek) — lu tell you, Ibit wa , 
I've gotyoui h*t.IinuM hato your head; — il'a paintul, liul it mtiEl b« done. You'd better — (tiick^— ' 
■eUle yoDrsalf com— conifiimarBbly againat that — (hick) — ihnl Idock, and I'll chop it offbctbre yM' 
can say Jack — (hick) — no, I mean Jock Robiiwon." 

DoUile went down on hla kneea, and ahrieked out. ■■ I'm am an only aon, Mr, Biiahet 
her, airt I will, upon my honor, air. Contidermy mother, air; ronaidei ray nwlher." 

"That's il, nr," uija Biiaksl — "that's aguod — (hick) — a good boy; — juel pill joni head down 
quietly — iiiiil I'll have it ofT— yea, off— aa if you wore Louie Iho Sii — the ^iitix — the Siilicklc- 
tMntli. I'll chop the other chap afieneartU." 

When 1 honrd ibis. I made a euddcn bnund hack, and gB*« luch a ciy a> any ninn mieht who 
waa in such a way. The ferorisua Jowler. thinking I woa going to earape. How at my throat : arieam- 
ing fuioua, I flung out my arms in a kind of desperation, — and, lo niy wonder, down fell llic dog. 
lead, and tun ihrougb the body ! 

• Al thit moment a poaae of people ruahed in upon old Brigket, — nne of hia itaughlera had had Ibe 
) aummou (hem, — and Dolible'a head wna iDTcd. And wlipn they taw the doc> lying dml 
, my ghaally look, my bloody award, llicy jrate mo no imall cr«lil for mj hiaircry. "A 
I lellow (hat Slubba." mid (hey : and so the mecs suid. ibe iieit day. 
'l (etl Ihem that the dog had committed tuieide — why ebonld I ! And 1 dnln'l any a wotd' 
hble'a rowardice. I aaid he was a hiaie fellow, and fonghl like a liger; and this prevent 
•d Um from lelling lalea. I had the dogskin made into a pair of piatol-holaleni, and lucked aofleH% 
and got such a name for courage in our regiment, thai when we had lo meellheregutam, Bob8labhi, 
waa alwiy* the nun put farwan] to aupporl the honor of the corps. The women, you know, odan 
courage 1 and euch waa my reputation at Ihia time, that I might havn had my pick out of half*- 
doien, with tliree, four, or five thousand pounda a-piei-e, who were dying for love of me and my nd 
coat. But I Haan'l auch a foot. I had been twice on tlie point of marriage, and twice ditappointa^i. 
and I vowed by all the Bainta to have a wife, and a rich one. Depend upon tliia. as an infalhbl* 
nuuim to guide you through life — It'» a» totr/ logtta rich wife ai a pmir one. — the aaxoc lidt thM 
will hook a fly will hook a xalman. 

Uobble'a reputation for courai^ was not incteaied by (he buldter'a-dt^ adventure; tiut mine atooS' 
wry liigh; Utile Stubbe waa voted the boMeal diap of all Ibe bold Narth-Bungaya. And thought 
niuil confrn, what woe proved by aubeequent rircnmstancca, thai nature h«a twf endowed ow wilt- 
a Itrgc, or even, I may say, an average share of braveiy, yet a man i» very willing to Aattor hllilHf 
of thoconlnuy; and, sRer a little time, I got to beUeve llinl my killing the dog waa an action ofu» 
daunted couraite ; and that I naa aa gallant na any one of tho hundred [hoiuand horon of our ami7* 
I atwayi had a military taste — il'a only the brutal put of the piofeaaion, the horrid fighting, anl 
blood, that I don't like. 

1 anppOBc tlie regimenl wna not very bravo ilaelf — being only militia ; but, certain il was, thai 
SUiUm was considered a moM terrible fellow, and f swore so much, and looked so fierce, that you 
would have £incie<11 hod made bsif a hundred campaigns, 1 was eecond in aeveial duels; die umpirein 
•11 disputes; and tuch a crack-shot myaelf,'diBt Iblloiva were shy of insulting me. Aa for Dobble, 
I took him uniler my protection ; and he became so allnched lo me, thai wc ate, drank, 
gethei, every day ; hia father didn't cure Ha money, h lung ae hia son wdh in good company- 
iriut so good u that of the eetebialed Stobba 1 llcigho ! I vxu good company in those day*, 
a bi««a lellow, too, as I should have reauuned, but ibe — what I shall lell the poblte immediately. 
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It happened, in the fatal year ninety-six, that the brave North-Bungayg were qaartered at Port9' 
mouth ; a maritime place, wiiich I heed not desciibe, and which I wish I had never seen. I might 
have been a General now, or, at least, a rich man. 

The red-coats carried every thing before them in those days ; and I, such a crack character as I 
was in^y regiment, was very well received by the towns-people ; many diimers I had ; many te»- 
parties ; many lovely young ladies did I lead down the pleasant countr^'-dances. 

Well; although I had had the t.vo former rebuffs in love, which I have described, my heart was 
still young ; and the fact was, knowing that a girl with a fortune was my only chance, I made loTe 
here as furiously as ever. I sha'n*t describe the lovely creatmes on whom I fixed, whilst at Port»' 
mouth. I tried more than — several — and it is a singular fact, which I never have been able to bc^ 
count for, that, successful as I was with ladies of maturer age, by the young ones I was refused re- 
gular. 

But ** faint heart never won fair lady ;" and so I went on, and on, until I had really got a Miss 
Clopper, a tolerably rich navy.contractor's daughter, into such a way, that I really don't think she 
could have refused me. Her brother. Captain Clopper, was in a line regiment, and helped me as 
much as ever he could ; he swore I was such a brave fellow. 

As I had received a number of attentions from Clopper, I determined to invite him to dinner ; 
which I could do without any sacrifice of my principle, upon this point; for the fact is, Dobble livedl 
at an iim — and as he sent all his bills to his father, I made no scruple to use his table. We dined 
in the coffee-room ; Dobble bringing his friend, and so we made a party carry, as the French say. 
Some naval officers were occupied in a similar way at a table next to ours. 

Well — I didn't spare the bottle, either for myself or my friends ; and we grew very tiikative, and 
very affectionate as the drinking went on. Each man told stories of his gallantry in the fiekl, or 
azppngst the ladies, as officers will, after dinner. Clopper confided to the company his wish that I 
should marry his sister, and vowed that he thought me the best fellow in Christendom. 

Ensign Dobble assented to this — ** But let Miss Clopper beware,'' says he, ^ for Stubbs is a sad 
fellow ; he has had, I don't know how many liaisona already ; and he has been engaged to I don't 
know how many women." 

" Indeed !" says Clopper; ** Come Stubbs, tell us your adventures." 

** Psha !" said I, modestly, " there is nothing, indeed, to tell ; I have been in love, my dear boy— 
who has not! — and I have been jilted — who has not?" 

Clopper swore that he would blow his sister's brains out if ever she served me so. 

"TeUhim a'outMiis Crutty," said Dobble; *<he! he! Stubbs served that woman out, any 
how ; she didn't jilt fUm, I'll be sworn." , 

** Really, Dobble, you are too bad, and should not mention names ; the fact is, the girl Was des- 
perately in love with me, and had money — sixty thousand pounds, upon my reputation. Wdl^ 
every thing was arranged, when, who should come down from London, but a relation." 

** Well ; and did he prevent the match 1" 

** Prevent it — ^yes, sir, I beUeve you, he did ; though not in the sense that you mean ; he would 
have given his eyes : ay, and ten thousand pounds more, if I would have accepted the girl, but I 
would not" 

** Why, in the name of goodness ?" 

'* Sir, her uncle was a shoemaker, I never would debase myself by marrying into such a iamily.'' 

«< Of course not," said Dobble, '* he couldn't, you know." Well, now — tell him about the othet 
girl, Mary Waters, you know." 

** Hush, Dobble, hush ! don't you see one of those naval officers has turned round and heard yoi^ 
My dear Clopper, it was a mere childish bagatelle." 

^ Well, but let's have it," said Clopper, ** let's have it ; I won't tell my sister, you know ;" andh« 
put his hand to his nose, and looked monstrous wise. 

** Nothing of that sort, Clopper — ^no, no— 'pon honor — little Bob Stubbs is no libertinti and the 
story is very simple. You see that my fiither has a small place, merely a few hundred acres, at 
Sloffemsquiggle : Isn't it a funny name ? Hang it, there's the naval gentleman staring again^— (I 
looked terribly fierce as I returned this officer's stare, and continued in a loud careless voice) well--- 
at this Slofiemsquiggle there lived a girl, a Miss Waters, the niece of some blackguard apothecary 
in the neighborhood; but my mother took a fancy to the girl, and had her up to the park, and pet> 
ted her. We were both young — and — and — ^the girl fell in love with me, that's the fact I was 
obliged to repel some rather warm advances that she made me ; and here, upon my honor as a gen* 
tleman, you have all the story about which that silly Dobble makes such a noise." 

Just as I finished this sentence, I found myself suddenly taken by the nose, and a voice diouting 
out, — 

" Mr. Stubbs, you are a liab aitb a bcouitdrsl ! take this, sir, — and this, for daring to meddle 
with the name of an iimocent hidy." 

I turned round as well as I could, for the ruffian had pulled me out of my chair, and beheld a gnat 
marine monster, six feet high, who was occupied in beating and kicking me, in the most ungentlo» 
manly manner, on my cheeks, my ribs, and between the tails of my coat « He is a liar, gentlemen^ 
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■ml > tcouiulrel ; i!ip hool-iotkr; liml iIkIivwiI liim in uwinillLnK- Hn'l *" 111* nivtr n<fnM'i1 him. MiM*a 
Wilir* WW cngngnl In him frarn diiidhflod, and b» >lairilnl lirr Cur llin buot-nmkrr'a ntcce, vihu nM B 
tichni" — Mill then Mickiiift aoiJ lirtnrwn mjEEwk uud m; nraL-caUai, in whii )■ cbIIiyI iliaictaffV 
of Riy iwck, the ijugrusting brutr gnta hm anothei blow IvIiUiil tits bnrk. and Mt iht talR^-iatmt M 
wirh llin liiendi. I 

DobbtenlK^ me ii]i; hihI iiiUn^ ilw ouil f/mn my nprk, reiul, Ctrrtts WtTiMi. Clopperfl 
pnurcd me uut ■ gJiw of watrt, aiul said tn tny mr, ■■ If ihla la tmn, ynu an sn inb^ciiut uruaDiltt^ .1 
fitubt» I and muil &ebl m*. >1W Captain Walen," uul \tQ Ootmctti out of die mom. I 

I Imi] but anc counc to pnnue. 1 lent ihe Capuin ii ihon uid cDmcmptntiiu nnlc. nylng, llut-'f 
be WH benrath m; uiKtr. A* foi C)o)ifvr, 1 did nok a(>nile*c«nd to nniira hu n.'inuk — hui in order I 
lo gel rid o{ Ihv Irnubtmaini <uri«ty uf U^e^^ low lilackgunntB, I d#IHinlniiil lo gntily nn iftctinatioa I 
1 hwl long eiiUritaiDed, and make ■ lillla tuiir. I applinl for teme of abtenvr, utd Ml (ilf lti«t wv M 
nigkt. 1 can fancy ihe iliiappoinunent of the hiulal Walara. on coining, as Ue did, the next inom- 1 
■ng, la mjr qnartcu and ftiiding mc gont. bu ! ha ! I 

Aftpt thia advpnlure I bc«aniD aA of a military lilb — pl loari lite life of my own rrgimenl. whoM I 
the uHiceni, aurh niu th^ir uiiuccounlDbli! niMiiitiin and prejadicc againil mp. abanlulf ly rcfuaed to ■ 
aec nie al tonm, Coliinel Ciavr *imt me a [kiuf la thia ilTerl, which I Irealcd an tl ilraayvS. 1 nncr 4 
once alluded to ii in ouy way,aud have tutii;*! never apoluui a aiiigla Word lo any nisn in llie North I 
Bunsaya. I 

Bn, now, wfanl lifb ia; I have bad ill-Iiick on ill-tuck from that day to thia. I ha«o aunk in dM I 
world, and, icalcod ofiidiogmy hone and drinking mywinr, aa analgintlcmonaliould, havt hai4- I 
ly enough now to buy a pbt oj nlc; ay, and am very glad whtn any Ixwly will u*al me lo on*. I 
Why, why was 1 bom to undergo lurh unnierilnl miafailunea 1 I 

You mUHl know tint very anon olW my itdvcnlura with Miia Crutty, and that oowardly ruflitii, I 
Captain Watcra (be sailed tbn day alVr bi* iniutt to me o( I ahould moat eertaiiiiy have bkntn hia I 
brains oat 1 nnu he ia living m Engl-md. and ia my ralatian) but, ofoiuiac, Imitho fellow]. Vtry I 
■oon aflor thme painful events, onolher liapiiened. whicli raded, too. in a tad diaappointment. Mj I 
dear papa di(<d, auiU inatead oTlEHitig Rva Uiouaanil gxiutida as I expected, at the very laaal, Irlt only ■ 
Ilia estate which waa woitb hut Iwo. The land aiul hauae were left to me ; to mominB and my nam I 
be left, lo In! auro, aaum of two ibounuid pounds in the band* of that cmiuanl Arm Mcsarau Pum|^ ■ 
Aldgato, and Co., which Giiled within sii monthi aftct bisdemian; and paid in fiva yraia about ona , 
ahilling and ninepcnce in the pound ; which rrally was oil niy dear mother and riatera had to live 

Thci poor creaturM were quite unused lo money msltervi and, would you believe ill when the 
news cam« of Fump and Aldgalv's bilura. mamma only aniilHl, ujid threw lioi eyea up lo heaven, 
and Skid, "Blesml bellnil, that wa have alill wbenwithal ti livr; iben^ are tens of thonisnda in tltia 
world, dear ehlldren, who would count our poverty, riches." And with thia she kiaerd my two fflsteis, 
who bci^n lo blnbber. as girU always will do, ind threw their arms roond her neck, and then round 
my neck, until 1 was half added with their embracea, and slubbered all over with their tears. 

" Dearest mammB," said I, " I am very ^ad lo see tlic niAie manner in which you hear your loaa; 
and more still lo know Ihal you ore so rich as to be able to put up with it," The fact was, I really 
Iboughl the old lady htd got a private hoard of her own, as many of tlicm have — a tfaausand pound* 
or ao in a stocking. Had she put by thirty pounds a year, as well she might, for the thirty years of 
her maliioge, there would have been nine hundred pounds clear, and no mistake. Unl still I waa 
atiftry to think that any surh paltry concealment had been procliied — conceahnenl looofmy mortey; 
■o i turned on her pretly sharply, and continuad my speech. '• Vou say, ma'am, that yon ate rich, 
and Ihal Pump and .tldgnlc's loilure has no cfftcl upon you. 1 am very happy to hear you say so, 
ma'am — very happy that you are rich ; and I should like to know where your properly, my fntbar'a 
pr<^>crty, fbi you had none of your own, — I ahould like lo know where this money lies — when j/mt i 
halt fonttakd it, ma'am, and, permit me lo say, Ihat when I agreed to board you luid m ' 
for Mghly pounds o-year, 1 did noi know thai you had other resouicea than I' 
blesaed father'a will," 

Tlua I said to her because I linlod ihe meanness of concealment, not becnuae 1 lost by the bargain ' 
of boarding tbem, tor the three pour thing* did nut eat much more tlion opatTowai and I've often 
since calcnlalcd that 1 hod i claai twenty pounds a year profit out of them. 

Mamma and tlie giria looked quite oalonishcd when I made the speech. " ^liul does he mean 1 
saiil Lucy to Eliia. ■ 

Mamma repealed Ihe question, " My brlovol Robvn, wlul concealment are you talking of!" 

" I an talking of concealed properly, mii'am," aaya I sternly. 

■■ And doyoo — what— cdn you— do you really lUppnae that I havR conMalod — any of ibal htsn 
ed sarOHk^inl's pr(>p-opK)p-aperty1"scieam* out mamma. "Robert," aaya she. "Bob, my own darling 
hoy — rny iimdcat, best beloved, now ki is gone" (ineaniiui my late governor — jnoro tears,} ■• yoti 
don't, you cannot tanri ibat your own mother, who Iwce you. and riutsi'd yoo, *nJ wept for yon, 
and would give her all to save 3fou from a momuui'a harm — you don't suppose thol she would 
ch t c e etl you I" and here she gave ■ loudor n.-reeeli than ««ei, and flung back on the toft, and one- 
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of my sUteri went and tumbled into her arms, and t'other went round, and the kiasmg and alobber- 
ing scene went on again, only I was left out, thank goodness ; I hate such sentimentality. 

*< Cke-e^-eat me" says I, mocking her. *< What do you mean, then, by saying you're so rich ? 
Say, have you got money or have you not 1" (and I rapped out a good number of oaths, too, which 
I don't put in here ; but I was in a dreadful fury, that's tbe fact). 

** 80 help me, Heaven," says mamma, in answer, going down on her knees, and smacking her 
two hands; ** I have but a Queen Ann's guinea in the whole of this wicked world." 

" Then what, madam, induces you to tell these absurd stories to me, and to talk about your riches, 
when you know that you and your daughters are beggars, ma'am, beggars ?" 

** My dearest boy, have we not got the house, and the furniture, and a hundred a year still ; and 
have you not great talents which will make all our fortunes 1" says Mrs. Stubbs, getting up off her 
knees, and making believe to smile as she clawed hold of my hand and kissed it 

This was too cooL ^ You have got a hundred a year, ma'am," says I, " you got a house ? upon < 
my soul and honor this is the first I ever heard of it, and I'll tril you what, ma'an^" says I (and 
it cut her pretty sharply too,) « as you've got it, you*d better go ctnd Uve in ii, I've got quite enough 
to do with my own house, and every penny of my income." 

Upon this speech the old lady said nothing, but she gave a screech loud enough to be heard from 
here to York, and down she fell — kicking and atruggling in a regular fit 

I did not see Mrs. Stubbe for some days after this, and the girls used to come down to meali, lad 
never speak; going up again and stopping with their mother. At last, one day, both of them came 
in veiy solemn to my study, and Eliza, the eldest, said, ** Robert, mamma has paid you our board up 
to Michaelmas." 

** She has," says I; for I always tO(^ precious good care to have it in advance. 

** She says, John, that on Michaelmas day — ^we'll— we'll go away, John." 

<' O, she's going to her own house, is she, Lizzy 1 very good ; she'll want the fumitoie, I suppose, 
and that she may have too, for I'm going to sell the place myself;" and so thai matter was settled. 

On Michaelmas day, and during ^ese two months, I hadn't, I do believe, seen my mother twice 
(once, about two o'clock in the morning, I woke and found her sobbing over my bed). On Mi- 
chaelmas day morning, Eliza comes to me and says, « John, they will come and fetch tw at tix tki» 
evening" Well, as this was the last day, I went and got the best goose I couki find (I don't think 
I ever saw a primer, or ate more hearty myself,) and had it roasted at three, with a good pudding 
afterwards; and a glorious bowl of punch. ** Here's a health to you, dear girls," says I, « and you, 
ma, and good luck to all three, and as you've not eaten a morsel, 1 hope you won't object to a glaas 
of punch. It's the old stuff, you know, ma'am, that Waters sent to my father fifteen years ago." 

Six o'clod: came, and wiUi it came a fine barouche, as I live ! Captain Waters was on the box 
(it was his coach ;) that old thief. Bates, jumped out, entered my house, and, before I could say Jade 
Rohinaon, whipped off mamma to the carriage, the girb followed, just giving me a hasty shake of the 
hand, and as mamma was helped in, Mary Waters, who was sitting inside, flung her arms round 
her, and then round the girls, and the Doctor, who acted footman, jumped on the box, and off they 
went ; taking no more notice of fii« than if I'd been a nonentity. 

Mary Malowney went off next day along with the furniture, and I went— and got into one of the 
most precious scrapes you ever heard on — a scrape which I shall mttition in my next 

[To be contiinied.] 
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THE SILK-WORM. 
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Tbsss little creatures here, as white as milk. 
That shame to sloth, are busy at their loom 
All summer long, in weaving of their silk, 
Do make their webs both winding-sheet and 
tomb; 
Thus to th' ungrateful world bequeathing all 
Their lives have gotten at their funeraL 



Even 80 the webs our wits for others wee^ 

Even from the highest to the meanest worm, 
But, Siren-like, in the end ourselves deceive. 
Who spend our time to serve another's torn. 
Or paint a fool with coat or colors gay, 
To give good words or thaaks, sogo his wi^. 
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tton generally rtH^ied from \he [niliaui is liulv la'txt ileprndnl upon, I did not go [mpiired to nukf 
my large puichane, bat memly lo awiTlam the fuel, nnd buy na nmny lu three man, who nccorap*- 
niwt ine, could take clur^ o(. M. Dclaunny valuntvnred to twiny (rompnnioii. At 1 1, A. M., nn 
IcA Migaii in ■ Bancn, for Bulla Cnit, nhorv vt am<red nt about four oVIock. Rebcra recoivBd m 
Teiy kindly ; and after apeodips an hour with lum, we «el off on Tool for PagEnujau. We round tha 
Aleodc and two gcnllemen at table, " talking eomataation," and a good deal surpriied to see us ■!• 
rive at such an hour. We eiplaitiod (he object of our JDurocy, and he veiy kindly oBered us bit 
aadatanee in gending one uThii eoldien wilb an order to tho cnpuina of the tillngva we might Btm 
through, 10 rurnish ua with boraea and such olher aid ni we winti likely to leijutn. Aft«r a 
good supper anil dgnr, wc went to bed. 1, aa niusl on «uch exjwdiliuiu, with an oxcrutivting h 
•che. which was worH in tbo monilng. 

icax 13lh. — Our oiiginal inlanlion had been to go lo Mnobim by way of Cabuiti, (the aho 
tonw) and hul a Icllet from Kal«ia lo the Curate, Paiho ioti Jovino. but Santo* adviaw) ua V _ . 
by way of Lucbau. which would enable ua to aee aeveral villngea which WD had nol ye[ vtNteiL 1^ 1 
about eight, A. M., the horaea were brought, and we set oiT for Magdalcna. on our way to Hauhav. 1 
Wo learnt at Santa Crui. ihal there U a Spaniah genlleman Ibere, the Commandanl of the Gtia I 
Boata. who baa a large plantalion of Abaeo. (Manilla hemp) Cacao and CofTce. Both Rehera and J 
Santu gate ue lettem for bijn. The rood to Magdalena ia undcrpnag lepair; and, aa all roiub mil 
in Ihe aame pmJJcwnent. it was eiccrable. We paand through immense [ilantationa of cocoanu I 
Ireea, in niaoy of which we saw trees nol yet In ftujt tapped for iho T\iba or Toddy fruin which tte J 
country rum ia mtde. The ehool, ai soon aa it baa protruded itwlf sufficiently &t, but before tV J 
fiowen ore dereioped, is cut deep enough to cauae the lap lo flow, and il is received in a Itige joiiit 1 
of bamboo attached to il. We were told thai it is necesaary to renew tliit operation morning aii4 1 
•tening, in order to oblain tho grcvtesl ponibic quantity of lirjuor. and lo prevent the tree frotk I 
blooming ; for, Irom the moment that Ihla takes place, no more sap exudra, and it quickly proiIiieM M 
il> fruit. In order to GuHltale the opoiHlion, a long rattan is suspended fhjni ihc lop o( one of tbf I 
IicM, in whirh steps aie eul, and by this means a man aacenda and paaaes from tiee lo u ' ' 
booe lashed from stem to stem. The Indjnna ate probably rareless, luid from neglect in intuectina 4 
the laahingi of this fiail bridge, sccidenia frequently occur. The trees are usually cut through tlw \ 
bark at regular distancaa, to anable the Indiana lo ascend and biing down the nuts. In the youngw I 
Ircaa Ihia ia mmecessary, and a long bamboo, with a cioofcod knife or bill at the end, ii used lo cot 1 
■way the fniiu The cocoanut tree bc^ns lu bear al seven jean, and grows to the age of thirty ae4 J 
tottj years. Our road was ■ gentle ascenl through a very clull country in ptrint of picturesqueMi^ 
It is well cultiTBled. but Ibe soil is bad — n Ihiu layer of vegetable earth oror n subatratum of cold 
tenacious red clay. 

At about 1 1, A. M., we arrived al Mogdalma, and net about aeorching for the hoiiw of oui Cu- 
rate, Padre Miguel, which we eoon Kjiind. The good people received us in the kindest manner. 
Wa wished to pnsh on lo Mahayhsy immodinlely, hul as my hmd-oche toiftieiiled me abominably, 
and our hoals seemed moch nionlRed Ihal we wouU not dine before leaving ihe village, we detep- _ 
mined to remain an hour or Iwo. As soon af wa dedded, very forniidDble prepanitioaa were madl I 
for festling UH ; and wbUe ihe dinner was preparing, I contrived, by on hour's nap, to get rid of 117 I 
head-sche. She gave us an eicellent dinner, and rcgreUed tiiat we had not given them s hint ot 
our inleiided visit. 

Magdatena is a small village, and ([uile irregular, man of Ihe people living in Ihe fielda,or on tbeit 
cocoa plantations, where wiiio and oil are msDulactured for lUo Santa Crui market. There is a fine 
housebuilding there, belonging to radre Miguel, which is quite a palace for Ihecountry. By m 
of canuls, a stream of water is carried through the village. 

Aflei dinnci we de)>ailed. much pleaanl with the kind liealmeiit w( 
M., ariivod al Mahayhay. This villi^e ia spproaehcd hy descending a very deep and abrupt raTiab M 
The gates of ihe main entranon are large, and built in a kind of alone bastion. The ground ii mf V 
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irregular and rocky, and advantage has been taken of the declivity to lead a brook through the vil- 
lage as in Magdalena, but with more care and expence. The canals are of cut stone, and where the 
descent is very abrupt, a cane put into them leads the water into the houses. The Alcade directed 
US to go to the Casa Real, and send for the Captain, which we did. While this high functionary 
was on his way, we had leisure to examine the building, which is of stone, very large, and well 
built. We remarked particularly the boards of the floors, which were forty feet long, and two and 
a half feet wide ! 

We were informed that they cost six dollars each in the mountains. The wood, which is remark- 
ably fine, is called Bitek, W' e were detained till night, without getting our horses, and at last de- 
termined to take up our quarters at the house of the Captain, who received us with a very bad grace, 
and without offering that hospitality which is so characteristic of the Philippine Indians. We ma- 
naged to get a fowl, etc., and made a villanous supper with what apjietite we might, eating with our 
fingers, for we had very unadvisedly left our knives, forks, and spoons at Pagsaujau, in order to de- 
crease the quantity of our baggage as much as possible. We were obliged to wait till near eight 
o'clock in the morning for our horses, which turned out sorry cattle enough. The country b^gsn 
to be picturesque, and the church and convent of Mahayhay towering over the village highly so. 
It is a very massive and now ancient fabric, of stone and brick, built in the manner usual here, with 
enormous buttresses, to resist the frequent shocks of earthquakes. The village is large and neat; 
the houses all of *< table," or board, arid kept in good order. Here we first saw the roofis of the cabo 
negro general. This substance is the filamentous fringe of the base of the leaves of a large species 
of palm common in the mountains. It is a very durable and singularly neat thatch. We learnt that 
a well made roof will last forty or fifty years. In the square below the church, and in front of the 
Casa Real, there is a large space furnished with covered stalls, in which a weekly fair ia held, simi- 
lar to that of Santa Cruz. 

Juke 14th. — Leaving Mahayhay, we found the country much more interesting. At a short di»- 
tonce, we crossed a terrific ravine, at the bottom of which rushed a clear cold river through a bed of 
about twenty feet wide, and four feet deep, apparently worn in the rock. We experienced a severe 
chill in descending, and dared remain ordy a moment on the bridge to admire one of the most exqu^ 
site bits of scenery I have met with in my life. The road, or lather luurow path, was stiown with 
rocks and drapery, wi.h water, and we dismounted to climb the opposite side of the ravine on foot, 
driving the horses before us. The ascent was long and fatiguing ; and, on arriving at the table land 
above, Mr. D. was near fainting from exhaustion. I, more accustomed to such work, and not so 
heavy, felt but little inconvenience This was, I think, our highest point of elevation on the motm- 
tain^s side; but still the Mahayhay looked higher than ever, and, although we were perhaps ten miles 
nearer, it seemed just as far off as when at Santa Cruz. There is as yet no very accurate measure- 
ment of this mountain, which I am inclined to fancy very much higher than is generally supposed. 
As it is clothed with trees even to the summit, the eye is much deceived in endeavoring to appreci- 
ate its elevation. The ascent was attempted by the Count Vidua in 1827 or *8, but there is reason 
to believe that he did not reach the summit by at least one-third. The Alcade has threatened for 
some time to get up an expedition, but I fear he will never carry the project into execution. 

Our next port, which we reached over a somewhat better road, was Lucbau, the finest village I 
have seen. Indeed no part of Manilla is better built than parts of its main streets. We found that 
we had entered the province of Tayabos here, as the Alcalde's proclamation, etc, pasted on the door 
of the Casa Real, (a very large and fine stone house) testified. The Captain received the order for 
horses, and gave directions for having them brought We established ourselves in the stranger's 
room, and sent our servants to get something to eat. The people were civil, but not hospitable ; and 
we were compelled to eat with our fingers. 'W^en we asked, afler diimer, if it were not possible to 
find such things as spoons in such a fine village, we were told that our boy had not asked, or he 
might have had them. We were detained till five o'clock, and amused ourselves by walking through 
the village. It was harvest time, and all the streets were covered with mats, loaded with palms d^- 
ing in the sun. The houses delighted me. The dean paint, the cool airy look, and the beautiAil 
ctibo negro roofs were to me the beau-ideal of a house for the country here. Water, as in all the 
mountain villages, flowed through the streets, which were paved with stone, and covered with hard 
stucco. Before the doors of the houses are large flat stones, imbedded in the pavement for washing 
clothes upon. We observed very few people in the streets, as most of the inhabitants were getting 
in the ciops. From one or two specimens, I should think the women of Lucbau have beauties among 
them ; though, from the very damp and cool atmosphere of this village, where it rains every day, 
their complexions arc pale and unhealthy. The church is a fine large edifice, but not so imposing 
as that of Mahayhay. 

The quality of the soil is the same as lower down, and the fields invaded by that curse to the far* 
mer here, the Cc^orty which takes immediate possession of the cleared ground, and is almost impos- 
sible to eradicate. The same cultivation here as at Magdalena, but more deserted land ; we saw a 
good deal of the large species of PaudanuM, from which the coarse mat called Baueanau, is made, 
and met several troops of horses laden with the mats, on their way to the Santa Cruz market. At 
the entrance of the village we were struck by the fine appearance of the hedges, which bordefed part 
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of the road, consisting of vigorous coffee trees covered with fruit. The name of the village, like 
that of many others, is taken from a fruit which is produced here in plenty — the Shaddock, or Pam- 
pelmoose, called in Tagalo Lucbau, The little gardens and avenues to the houses hy the road-side 
bespeak more care and neatness in the habits of the people than in the lowland villages. It is, how- 
ever, generally the case, that the more luxuriant the soil the less labor is l>e6towcd, (as less needed) 
while in sterile districts greater care is taken and more effort made at improvement. 

Our road led us over a kind of table land, till we arrived at the bordeis of an immense forest just 
at dark. Our guides remonstrated with us against proceeding, as the road was very precipitous and 
highly dangerous at night ; and yielding therefore to their experience, we determined to halt at the 
last house, a very indifferent lodging, just at the entrance of the wood. Hero we found nobody but 
an exceedingly churlish old woman, who was by no means pleased about invasion of her premises, 
and at first refused to accommodate us with any thing. We were too old travellers to bo put off in 
this way, and so we determined to be amiable and melt the flinty heart of this old ** varment.'' By 
dint of assurances that we would not incommode her, and that we should pay well, she at length 
furnished us with lice, eggs, and some dried meat We boiled a cup of chocolate, a store of which 
I luckily laid in at Lucbau, and after staying our appetites with it, we smoked our cigars, and 
watched the cookery of the supper. I noticed here a species of tree frog, whose call or cry reaem* 

bled that of a bird. 

(To be eonelttded in our next.) 
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Like a swifl meteor shot aloi^g the sky. 
The Falcon's wing doth cleave die ambient air ; 

Our sight is dazzled, as it hurtles by. 
Nor heeds its fleetness in the sudden glare ; 

It soars away in a bright line of light 
Far in the ether, in untrodden ways. 

Till the blue depths shut out the hidden flight — 
So time doth come and vanish while we gaze. 
And circling months and years engulph the 
swifter days. 

Quick as oar thought, or as the coursei fleet, 
Time sweeps along to its eternal goal ; 

The past, the present, and the future meet 
Ere we can maik the minutes as they roll ; 

Now is the present ! — ^now 'tis fled away, 
Immerg'd in deep abysses of the past; 

Nor for an instant will the future stay, 
Howe'er our gaze imploringly we cast 
Or pray for a brief space die present time to 
last. 

As on a beetling rock above the wave, 
Where the wreck'd seamen in the storm are tost, 

Appall'd ! we impotently strive to save 
The scattered fragments of the mighty host ; 

So from the high meridian of our state 
We vainly try, in manhood's dream of pride. 

Secure to grasp, beyond the pow'r of fate, 
Those earthly blessings which forever glide 
Far from our dearest hopes— adown life's cease- 
less tide. 



Immeasurable good is all around. 
Good gleams upon us in our infant time; 

Good makes the youthful heart with joy rebound, 
And goodness crowns our manhood in its prime ; 

But fleeting still is all the good we prize, 
Nor know we often tvhen the good is given 

Till the lost blessing clears our clouded eyes — 
Then do we mourn the gift which time has riven. 
That bUndly we have spurn'd the good that 
came from heaven. 

Yet days and years tho' transient may be blest^ 
And moral glory fill the shortest space ; 

How much has Jesus in his life comprest 
To cheer, ennoble, and console his race ! 

His spirit lives, tho' time has cent'ries told. 
And will live on 'till time shall be no more— 

Gath'ring all nations in his gracious fold. 
And urging roea from worldly things to soar. 
To commune with their God—and humbly graoe- 
implore. 

Think then that time, tho' fleeter than the bird. 
May yield some moments of enduring good ; 

That present worth must ever be prefcrr'd 
To future bliss which oft our hopes elude ; 

So let us live, that age may but reveal 
Minds wide expanded — thoughts serenely fair ; 

That onward time with noiseless steps may steal 
And find us joyous, while we still prepare 
For an immortal state— oui being's hope and 
prayer! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

And thot they plod in sloffgiah niieiy. 
Rotting from tire to ion, and age to age. 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Baqueathing their hereditarr rago 
To the new race of inborn turet, who wage 
War for their ehains, and, rather than be free. 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still *^ngage 
Within the lame arena, when they see 
Their felh>ws fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 

Byrtn, 

From the insensibility of despondency into which I was thrown by the assurance of hopeless de- 
feat which this spectacle presented, I was, after some time, aroused by the heavy crash of the roof 
of the building behind me. Startled by the fearful sound, I turned to survey the scene of destruc- 
tion. The flames, for a mouient quelled by the descent of the huge and heavy rafters, leaped forth 
in vast flashing masses, that kindled the blackness of the dense smoke, for an instant, and then dis- 
appeared. The contrast in the enormoua volumes of vapor that hung above the spot, which were 
at one moment dark as the countenance of death, and at the next were a blaze with the splendor of 
the mid-day sun, was impressive and magnificent. But it was not long before the mastery was 
gained by the brilliance that had seemed to be checked, and the glare grew steady and fulL The 
flames sprang upwards in broad and thickening lustre, sometimes flinging themselves over the lefty 
battlements, sometimes revolving as they ascended, mounting into the very bosom of the sky. The 
thin and curling smoke slid along the leads as white as the foam of a cataract that has frozen in the 
tempest, or rolled before the wind as green as malachite. The lurid brightness of the fire threw its 
image upon the calm face of the waters beneath, and illuminated the distant peaks of the island hills 
that lose to sight in almost every quarter whither the view was turned. The sky had been doodless 
beifbre, but now silvery ridges were floating along, as fair and brilliant as the dewy ofispring of the 
womb of the morning; for the smoke that had risen in murky masses from the earth, ascending into 
the taintless heavens, was transmuted by the impearling moonbeams into the likeness of the pmiQf 
wherewith it mingled ; like some crime-black and passion-blasted demon, whose bosom, as he moants 
towards heaven on some murderous mission, is suddenly wrung with the momentary anguish of an 
infinite remorse, and who moves onward, converted and cleansed, towards tlyipe realms of light, of 
whose glory he is ever afterwards the most resplendent monument ' ' 

The reflection cast upon the rock where I stood, by the shadow of the ascending smoke thrown 
down by the clearness of the moon, which was nigh the zenith, andlty the red flames that mingled 
with the darkness, gave a troubled and disturbing aspect to the scene. I looked around for the means 
of escape^which as well the increasing heat as the apprehension I entertained of personal dan- 
ger from those within the castle^ rendered desirable. I ascended to the highest peak of the rode, 
which rose to a considerable elevation above the level of the rest, that I might see if any method of 
descending presented itself by whidi I might reach the interior ground without the necessity of en- 
tering the castle. The fishermen, I presumed, following the directions I had given them, to leave 
the place and withdraw beyond the walls, had already gone, and nothing remained but for me to 
pireserve myself. Upon ascending to the pixmade that commanded a view of the whole adjacent 
ground, I was glad to perceive that the structure of the castle was sudi that both of the wings, whidi 
constituted by fiir the larger portion of the building, were separated by heavy walls, reaching to soiM 
distance above the roof whidi alone had &llen in, and that descent by confining Uie fiie within tha 
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IIBNRY PULTSNBT. 

■111(14 town iiuunyl the pnacmUion iif Uw ie*t, [ IooIuhI snninil to tee wbat ponihilily of getlkng 
down ffDm lint rock (inwiilvl iUeir. Tlis csullbwall accugnnl Iha wbota silent nr mik of die 
■idiM, but iil&rrd no oUwr xntmncc than Uut througb which I hail camB. Tkii iithcr lulc* watt 
ymhei hy llw am, wlucb, at ihoee poiiili. appptral la han jmil dcplb. uid lo forlnd tha bop* of 
•dupc by ihal «*y. Tha other bounilBi^. ithich appeared lo look iowD into Ui« Rurdivi of tlw 
ciMlc wu loo ramole from tlie ipot «h«n- I «as lo petmii an nainuiBlian of ifao chaiacwr of ibe 
walk. I eaaie down (ram tha pkonlion where I bad placed niyaelf. and wu nxMaing llic Intel plnl- 
Ibrm of the rock la inaprcl Ihit ludK, whon I perceived the S^un of kinl Ang;«lcin emer^ns fiam 
the puuge vhich had kkewiie led me to ibc ipoL lie did nat U Ural Hem lo be aware of my pre. 
aeiice ; butwfaen boaaw me.hii Idce aMnoed IhiCnviuily of bnufthCutOBi which randend It *l times 
couolaiuince 1 e<er bebeM. and laying liii hand upon liii awanl, hn approaehed 




" Mr. PulUney," aid be. ia faiseat but Mnnevhat agitated lone, " we hare mfl and gwitiid more 
than once. It ia bme Ihal am dtflsrance abould be ended. Wc meet for Ibe loallime: on> or olber 
of 111 Iraies not ihia rock alive!" 

" So yau coma to me with ■ award V laid I. ai he luuhaatbeil the Made, and held il menacingly 
in hia hand, " when jon know thai t have not ihal weapon ; and do you offer nir, when r<|tul ot 
mvpenat, thai aombal whidi you refuaed wtwn you auppo«rd mp your piiaoner? Lord .Anfrntrin. 
jtour oonducl ha* now di^gnoed your title. ■• much a* your rhuraetn' haa alwaya bern unworllly uf 

'■ riarcjum," aaid hit. iinpalii-iitlj. snd in a manner that indirnted deep iiritation, ~ ii but a flimiiy 
ml tat cowardioc. If your eoura^ hod equuilai either the awillneaa af your flight or the Badarily 
of your apMldli you would not thia night liafo had oecauou lo demuul thai mnleal lo whirh you 
mco aa Littlo enlitled aa the felon at the block would he jualiRed in chnllenipns hia executioner." 

** 1 am pjeeaed, ray lard, lo find that yon appropriate the title of exeeudaneT, for Tour intentioiu 
dcatrwi the name ; but you ou^t nol lo be ungrateful Iq me for haiiDg relieved you ftoni Ihe nfr. 
iicaally of onerciainK your office. And if. by tha crown-law of Cyprus, or in Ibe opinioa of lord 
Aagatun, imptiaonmeilt conalilillea felony, 1 left you. my lord, ini cnidilion, when wrlaKou't, Co re- 
oriie also that tide, no doubt equally well numted. Why you, whoara atill a prisoner in honor, and 
who may igoickiy again bscome auidt in penon, are aotluiriied lo challenge me, I do not pcrcnve 
that yoiu piindjile viill nplain." 

" Out upon quibhlee of that kind!" cried be. " I delimed myaclfby iba temper of my iword from 
Ihe hand* of your hlaekguarda. If you longer refuao Ihe contnat which I ofltr, I ihail daam you Iheir 
fit enmpanion, and reaort to Ihe only eoQipulaion a pottiuan can taiL" 

■' I am willing, my lord, lo admil an eitrcme reiuctaoee to Gghl willi von, in sny fom <a for any 
cause J but I lliiiik tlial if you were to look bark ovpi the pa.il. you would have no leaaon to impute 
■Ithar thai oi any other cnuno of mine to cowardice, and I think that Ihe aaatt: reuoapecljon would 
rnggcat to you llie Irue reaauna of thai unwillininieM. llnee already have oui nronl* been croned : 
and I will take leave lo aay Ihal tbere was nothing in my bearing on Ihal occacion that draoled 
eilher timidity of spirit or feebleniwa of arm. Would bi Gud, llip wlemnily of Ihe rememhranrr of 
her that cailaed nnit alopped thai ijuarwl, narhinf; your heart aa il ccM* by mine, would make you 
ace that if we Are nut to l>e the very fii'.nit'i arch^colTfar more than arcfa-^iend'a nilhl^sncH. the 
(miy poMible relalion we can heneeforlb hold towarda one arunher ia thai of peace and lilenci, if 
fliendahip be inipoaaiblc," 

He WB! ailcnl fur a moment, and I aaw thai Ihe appeal toudied him to thr heart. AAar a little 
wtiile, ho replied, in a lower and uncertain tune — 

■■ il was not fiir the wrong you have done me Ihal 1 taught revmge; il was aa the murderer of ny 
friend and the de»poile[ of hia caetle." 

■■ My lord, I alew not thi' prince. Hia life was taken hy one of ihe rabble whom ha had incenso], 
and il waa a juat forfeit (or Ibe vrrong he had done Ihe man. Do too imputi? it In me ai a eruoe . 
thai I hive entcnid the outle of prinre Menilien, and brought with me thoae wboae piivale *nf I 
geanca, luiinaligaled and undii«cted by me. haa tamer! the rain of his palace' Ftial reneaihir ' 
what inlenlinna and whal prepamliona gave me iha meass of colrance, and do not chants il aa a 
crime in lue thxl lo prrurvr niynelf and what isdmier tti me than aelf, 1 itlniFkbad ihe lilowoflhs 
WTMig^lDeT, and it baa fallen upon hii own bead. Laid Ang^ein, I shall speak plain wotdatoyou. 
for 1 feel I know ihat tfia what t have aaid, you will give me licenae, and thai you will nsMit no- 
(fatng lh*t I can berraflec ay. Your conduct, then. Ihix nighl. [ miul coll insuie, if 1 would not 

I laid my hand upon Irii shoulder, and pcNnled lowania Ihe sbip in which Harford had oabarkod. 
A stighl hreeie bisJ apruas up. poaibly occadonnl by Ihr ctmSagnlion of ibe caatle. nnd tlw ^laal 
waa moving out lo the open aea. 

" In thai idiip il the son of your only nster — ber expirn imaf^ in feature — bet otdy repraovnta- 
tive in blond. He ia in the bandi of a man Ibe most sinndoned in principle and frvliiig of any on 

die laat act of Uie life ol' Helena to blesa that bay. and to conaign him to my lendcrtst pioteeliMl. 
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Thk man Iim undertaken bis ednaUion, and he has awom to make hun in dianeler and habits all 
that ean wring a Other's heart with angniafa. He has sworn to make the dens of iriee his only home, 
and scenes of aime hit place of life; to nomidi him npon Bagitioosneas, to bathe him in poUotioii, 
and to corrupt and rot bis inmiist moral nature. The days and the deeds df this destroyer wUl be con- 
secrated to that sole work; his thoughts and feelings will be oomfertable only as he finds his victim 
growing hourly more depraved. He will make him viler than the outcasts of hellf and more mise- 
rable than fiends can fency. And that boy," I continued, in a voice of thunder, *<is your aster^s 
son, the presumptive heir of your eitate and title, and the only being on earth whose veins are flow- 
ing with your Uood ; and do you charge it upon me as a crime that I have sought to prevent this 
wickednesa? And have you this night lent your efibrts to asrist that monster in hb plan V* 

Lord Angstein turned towards mc in the deepest agitation, and with a countenance as pale as 
death. 

« You dream, you dream V* cried he; ** these things cannot be true." 

**They are true, my lord; by the throne of the Omnipotent, they are true. And that ahip 
which is now floating to the sea, bears that boy to the ruin I have pictured." 

He leized my arm convulsively, and the trembling of bit frame betrayed the disorder which dis- 
turbed him. 

** My God !" said he, ** I knew nothing of thii. I ha ve been deceived. An Italian, calling himsdf 
Armadi, contrived the plan which was to be executed this night. You were to be impriwned, bat 
the boy was to be conveyed to my castle, and I should have educated him as my son. Are you cer- 
tain that he has been actually conveyed to that vessel 1" 

** From this rock, half an hour since, I beheld him carried to the ship in a boat rowed by the man 
called ArmadL He is the person of whom I spoke ; he is an Englishman, and my bittereat enemy." 

Lord Angstein would have made a reply, but at that moment a noise of feet and voioea was hnad 
along the passage leading into the castle, as if a number of persons were hastening out to the spot 
where we were. I conjectured that they were the boatmen, who were searching for the nobleman 
who had escaped from their custody. I turned hastily to Angstein. 

** My lord," said I, << these are the fisherman who have burned the castle and destroyed the prinoe. 
If you are found here by them your life will be in peril, and I cannot preserve you. Fly, toad aave 
yourself^ if it be possible. When an infuriated rabble is our ignoble foe, wo should think of nothing 
but escape." 

He paused and wavered for a few moments, as if uncertain to remain or flee, and then deciding 
upon the latter, ran across the rock to the upper part of the castle-wall, where there was a door which 
I had not perceived before. He opened it, and going in, closed it behind him. Immediately after, 
the persons from whom he had fled, having traversed the passage, rushed out, to the number of n 
dozen. 

I lodud towards the persons who were clustered on the opposite side of the platform, apparently 
having sought that place as a retreat from the flames within. A single glanc-e informed me that I had 
mistaken the character of the men in the advice I had given to lord Angstein, and that, instead of the 
boatmen whom I had conducted into the castle, they wer^. the pirates, whose object had been my 
seizure. It was my turn to put in piactice the maxim which I had given to the nobleman, and to 
attempt what method offered itself for my own escape. I ran as hastily as possible, and without be- 
ing perceived by the sailors, to the door by which Angstein had entered the castle. I had some hope 
of being able to open it and find a means of passing unseen through the building. My eflbrts, how- 
ever, were in vain ; no lock or latch was visible to the eye, and the door resisted my utmost efforts 
to force it open. Perceiving no other mode of escaping, I knocked upon the panels in the fiunt hope 
that lord Angstein might have remained near the door on the interior, and not have gone into the 
body of the castle, and that he would afford mc an entrance and protection from the bandittL The 
expectation, however, was unfounded ; no answer was returned to my application, and the door re- 
mained unopened. The men had heard the noise which I had made, and looked towards me. I 
turned round in their direction, and my eye fell npon the man who had been my guide into the gar- 
den, and who was the leader of the party. He recognized me, and called out to his comrades. 

<* This is Pulteney ," he cried. ** This is the man we are looking for. This is the man who has 
betrayed us. Hoize him ! kill him !" 

Two sides of the rock, I had ascertained, were impracticable, and my only chance of safety Itj in 
the possibility of finding that the third admitted of descent Fortunately, I was nearer to it than 
they were, and instantly I perceived that they saw me, I darted across the rock towards the interior 
boundary. For some distance from the top, the rock exhibited an oblique descent, somewhat rough 
and not too steep to permit one to pass down. I had no other course to pursue, even if it insured 
dastnietion, than to get down upon that side in some manner or other ; for those whose venal duty 
was quickened and strengthened by a desire of personal revenge, were directly upon me with thdr 
fierce shouts and yells, and their uplifted weapons. I ran down the decUvity with the aame rapidity 
that I had crossed the upper surfiuie, but in a few moments I found that the inclination of the rock 
suddenly changed, and terminating in a straight line gave place to a fece far more predpitous, and 
so smooth as to bs cleariy the work of human akill. The impetus which I had acquired forbade 
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ta Mop, uiil a Buigla g!anc« bohiiiil aeaurrcd me that if luming bsck ncre poanble il wmilil lie vun. 
To descend, howrier, nith the «atiiB tiwiftnriie, noulJ, I «aw, he fulal, fnt the alliliule of the point it 
which I nu fram Ibe giound WM al Icul Gfly ytxAt, To pause nu out of Ibo qDcMion, nnd I bid 
no other meaiu of arrerting ihc "iolcnce of my coiine thui lothroi* mjraclf upon mf bvk, indaWo 
down inllist wav lu stunlir as I eoulil, I neoordingly sMicd mywlf upon thvdi^clivity of the Mcne. 
■ndgltilod fomsn] as dcUberNtely as it ws* in my power to aJiecL To my horror. I prn^eiin], alter 
moving through the diatanee iif a few feel, that the tdiliiiaeoroa oT the ruck wliiiUy terrninal«d at J 
altout a yard tieyond my leet, anil was micccDdad hy a perpendicular diiBeent a> smooth and dlruel am M 
the wall of tho eutlc. Beneath, at the depth uf a bundled and fifty feel, a heap of ruila and point- • 
ed rocks formod the tonninatian of the precipioo. 1 looked above and around for something wbji^ t 
I might catch to save mytclf. A amBll piojeetion in the rouelierpait of the lock above me wai;~ 
nilhin reach of my lingers, and I leiied it with a contuluve gripe nf agony ; but niy wraght m 
overcoiDe the holil, and wieDched away my grasp, 1 then pressed upon tlie Tork with the palm of 
tny haniis with all the lorco Ihot denpoir and anguhih could supply ; it retarded niy progrM* a llttte, 
but I fell, u my nericB grew weaker and weaker, that the moment of ioeviullc death nu just upon 
die paint of rushing on me, Kor an inatnnt. <hs( seemed an elemily, 1 hung above the declitity. 
A thrill nn through my bosom, aimoat paralyiitiE senso. and tny mind seemed to he drowned anil 
annihilated in the lerrnr that bung over thai Iremendoui chum. Life almost swooned within m« 
as the litsC port of the alope of the rock passed liencslh my arni, and I sank into the ilcpths of the 
fndfke. 

Almost at the veiy moment thai I passed the angle of the rock, and yielded blindly to the anguish 
of llie certainty of death, I felt myself seized by a strong grasp, and my ortn drawn within a cavity 
of (ho rock, which I instantly saw was Uie window of an apartment within it. I grasped my aim 
around the wall which was ihus opened, and uniting my elforts to those of iho person witlun, drew 
myself into the chamber. The faint light of the moon enaMed me to discover that I waa in • long 
and narrow room, wholly excavated from the rock. The person who had isusied me U> enlvr — tha 
only occupant of the dungeon — and who stood crouching near the window, was a man of mean and 
atgualirl aspect and allire, whose features were strongly marked with the worst pecutiarilies of the 
Jew : I saw that he belonged lo that lemaikable natiDn whose membrra in the eaat arc by terms tha 
victima and the moalcn oi the men of power. 

■' Who oro you T" said t, as t perceived that his fert were raslencd hy chains to the opposite wall^ 
and thai ho rtmoined silent and trembling by the window, " and what place is this !" 

" These," said he, in a harsh and cracked voice, nodding repeatedly as he spoke, with the air ofa 
man accustomed to eringe and lo assent, " are the prisoni of prince Menit2en. [ saw you lussing 
my wioilow, ami thought yon might like to stop and look al them. Perhnps you will have tha 
Undnesi lo give mo thai pitcher uf waler. The gaoler biouEhl il this morning, and laid il on tha 
floor beyond my reach. I called after him. and told him of the mistake, but he «id il made no di£. 
ference. It uuule no diilerence, you see, to him. Ho I ha ! I have been laughing at tlie joke all 

The voice of the speaker iiidiralei! Ihsl his tbroal was almost parohed with drouth. I handed 
the pitcher to him, which he dtainod lo the bottom. 

" The costic is on fiie, I presume," said he, when he had ended bis draught. 

"Aye! it is burned to the ground." 

" I have been in this place tor three years," said he, with a smothered laugh. ■■ and I never dis- 
covered till lo-nighl what luperior ejcellence in these apartmeiiia il was lliat caused the princ* t« 
assign me one of them. Bat I see aow that there is no danger of the (ire hurting thero. But in 
spile of thai advantage, I believe you are the first man that ever camo into them voluntarily. Are 
you an enemy of his highness !" 

" Uis highness has no longer any friends." 

"If you stand so with him, I daresay he will let you remain here. If youara fond of the jwctur- 
(laqiM, the sonsels Eix)m Ibis window are superb in winter time ; hul in summer the sun gets more 
rouikd to the south." 

" My meaning was. that the prince was beynnit either friendship or eiunity. Your captivily is at 
an end. The (itince was this day added lo the dead," 

The Jew seiieil me tightly by the arm, and filing his keen and glittering eye upon me, changed 
from the leer of its former eiprcsiion to a glare of fire, cjclaimed in ashiilt voice, " did he sign my 
deedV 

'■ What deed do you mean V 

" Btranget !" he replied, '■ I came lo (his eaalle three yean ago at the request of ihe prinoe to 
nuke on ofirr lo him for his fisheries. I handed to him, for his signature, a deed, in which I en- 
gaged (o give him a third of their value. He threatened lo imprison me if I did not quadruple my 
oAr. I knew be woold be obhged lo sell sooner or later, and that he could get no other otfci but 
Bune; and 1 knew that t shoahl make such piofil that I have staid here ever since, lliougli ibe ble- 
imwai running. If ha did not sign the deed before be died, I have loat my liberty and health in 
'nin, lor his heir will not be obliged to selL Hark ye," he continued, after the pause of a momest. 
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^ I will give you half the profiu if you will swear yon nw him affix a slgnatiue wkidi I fball poft 
upon the paper." 

I listened to this extraordinary speech with an amazement which the condnding proposal tnmed 
to disgust I almost doubted the sincerity of the statement and uffer until a glance at the eoont^ 
nanoe of the Jew, which was excited and earnest to the last degree, convinced me he was seriooi. 

** I must decline your proposal," said I, with sternness. « Tou have saved my life, and if diera 
is any thing I can do for you, that is decent and honorable, I wiD do it ; but my gr ait ude wiU 
not be stronger than my principle." 

" Nay, I have no need of assistance; since that oontract, which I alone lived to realiie, has feflsd, 
I may as well die too. You may unhitch that hook by whidi my diain is fastened to the wafl, if 
yon like, and I will exercise my feet a little." 

'* By what means can we escape from this place V* said I, when I had complied widi his reqmst. 

** That is one of the things which the maker of this prison forgot to pi ovide for," ssid he. " With 
the descent from this window you are somewhat aoqaainted. There is a window at the odier cod, 
IhroQgfa which I have some times smelt the sea, and thought about my fisheries ; but my tedier oofier 
permitted me to approach it" 

I traversed the apartment, which was of a considerable length, and reached the window whioi he 
spoke ot It was overhung by the top of the rock which projected some distance above it, and the 
rock beneath, which a little lower down advanced as much as the upper part, was broken with iir^ 
gular cavities and projections, which I had no doubt would enable one to descend to the water's 
edge with safety. I called to the Jew, and asked if he would descend, but he declared that he would 
nther remain. I crept out of the window, and supporting myself against an abutment of the stone, 
aad leaning forward, looked down into the sea. I perceived that there vras a large ezeavatioii in 
die rock at the surfiee, whtchfrom its position I did not doubt was the entrance to that passsge into 
tfie eastle by which the pirates had come. The ends of two or three boats which were drawn into 
this cove were abo visible. To seise and enter one of these boats and escape to some one of the 
islands opposite wss the most feasible mode of delivering myself which occurred. If Aero wero no 
ens in that chamber below, which my servant had described to me as existing in <Ureet oommmne^ 
lion with the sea, the former part of Uie project would be easy, and if I could escape the observation 
of the men on the top of the rock, the latter part would also be without great difficulty. I deseendid 
die rock cautiously, and with as much silence as posable, but the cracking and roar of the flames, 
which was still very audible, rendered the latter less needful. When I reached the vrater, I detatdiad 
one of the boats from ite mooring, and floating it out into the sea, sprang into it and took np the 
tpan. The men who had pursued me across the top of the rock were still standing at the opposi te 
end, whether supposing that I had been dashed to pieces at the bottom or aware of my prmwirvstion, 
I did not know. I had rowed myidf out a considerable distance into the sea before I gained a point 
at which I could see them, and had gone still ferther before thej descried me. When Aey saw llie 
boat, they came toward the outer edge of the rock and hailed me. I returned no answer, but rofwvd 
on. They repeated their call, and I only quickened my strokes. The man who had guided me 
into the castle, and who till now had lingered in the rear of his companions, and had escaped mj 
eye, came forward at the side of them, and directed a glass towards me. I was too for distant to hesar 
what he announced as the result of hb scrutiny, but I saw him gwro some direction by an emphatie 
gesture to his men, and a gun was immediately fired. The ball rkodtetttd along the waks of the 
boat, and sank but a fisw yards behind it, being too fsr off to reach it The men then left Ae rock 
in a body through the passage by which they had arrived at it, and I made no question that they 
were intending to put immediately to sea in pursuit of me. I redoubled my efforto at ttkt oaia, and 
put forth my utmost strength. Opposite to the castle, at about twice the distenoe at which I was Acn 
from it, was a cluster of more than a hundred islands, a few of which were of the nxe of a raod^ 
rately large Cypriote farm, but much the larger portion were merely low rocks, cof e red with soil, 
and supporting small trees and shrubs. I had visited this spot on the first day of my arrival at 
Chephali, and I found that these islands were so situated that the course of the water which flowed 
around them fonned a perfect labyrinth. I felt confident that if by the time I reached this covert, I 
had some advance of my pursueri, I could baffle their endeavors to discover what course I had taken 
among the thousand channels that admitted of a passage. I succeeded in gsining the nearest isUnd, 
and passing round it before the pirates had entered their boat; but I had gone but a short disluioe 
ferther before, in the intervals of my own strokes, I heard the rapid sound of a number of oan pv»- 
pelling a boat with the utmost celerity. With added vigor I bent my energies to the task on w hu ee 
success ray hopes of escape of life depended, and it was not long, under such a stimulus, before I 
wound amid so thick a variety of islands and rocks that I felt assured it would be no easy matter 
for my foes to detect my course. I paused to listen for the sound of their boat, but nothing of dw 
kind was audible. I was certainly not so fer from them ss would prevent that noise leaching me 
in the stillness of the night, if they had been moving as they were when I first became awaie of 
their starting, and I eonjectored on that account that they mast have reached the islands, end 
resting likewise upon their oan to learn by the sound of mine what eourse I had taken. The 
was shallow in the nsrrow arms along which I was moving, and I determined, aa a mediodof 
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wbtcli voald bctra; mc U> my engmiw, to propd Ihix IkmI no lon^fer hjr roving, 
but b; pushing igBinal llw boOam witb an our fiom the slcni. Rj tliia means I advuiml dtligal u 
npidlj u bcroni, aiul with ni> uthisr noiw tliiui Itial wliich wu iniido by ibu nuiliun or lli« boM 
IhradKb Ilia wMlcr — h uiund quilB too ftvlilr lu bs audible al llio olg^ a( the ii[ii)n Hen. Tlut mjF 
lioclare >■ lf> the cuwo or tho niliam of mj pimueis h>J biwn ujitccti wu pnMDlly npfiuiinl 
notn ihc unund of oan noon Idling duliiwll; upon toy ear. 'Dinir rowing, boweirci, nu ilow uul 
imguUr, uul rbey Kcmal In be motipi' without uny Uellniio at uinesL inlmition. In ■ few mib 
msDta the icgubuilj of wuiid whiuh 1 k ul originally hennl, hiu tGuuwal, but beramr gadiuU; 
fecbkET to the <mt, «ul I concludnl llut Liey had abaQdoiMt tha puimiifc uul uen retuniiDg to ^ 
nille. I □onlinunl, liowevur, without abrlung inj prograu, uQUl I (dk cortniu that no oo* o 
poMibly oiertuke me. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

ti ilm ihu ntih bv humrn fsot nc'rr pvl I 

The bimd iD^iJd dT public ..n. 
Of buhblin^ ftini' ibe Idk Maria. 
Til* «bDrt'b«'d Ixiumpli't nabr rlorirt. 

Tai sonnd of pnmiil had eeiaed, and iho aound of my own aingle oai aa I cuntlnocd to posh nj 
boat slowly along, and the low wail and inutmur of the wave which mj progieu caused, aa it dialed 
againat the ahoies of the nurow channel [hrDUgh which I moved, wcni the only ochoca that ataitlod 
tli« rai. The caMle, with iu H'lmes, was hidden from mj view by the intervening buiki, dolhej 
witb thick giuvea of cjprew uid acada, save that a genend brigbtiieaa mtFhed llie aii in thai direc- 
tion, and that a few clouds hung in the upper ilty which I know were the token of that cooflagn- 
tion. The cnnailion fiom the wild mcitwnenl into which I hail been hurled but a few maiatalt 
ainoe, to Ihe peace and brigblnm that lay around the present acene Lko the misty dlHlnDH of eter- 
nity, aeemed like the tnniformatjon of a drcani. As I aometimoa poased bolween low, perpendicu- 
lar bnuka that gave to Ihe sea the appearance of a canal, and ■omelimes emerged into a broailer ei- 
puue of water, in the centre of nhich rented an island, white with the pearl-like peblles of iti boach, 
bat duk above, with the thick cluaten of eastern foliage, T might have deemeil myself a midnight 
wanderer unong Ihe song-«anctiSed " Islands of the Bleat." The throng of moon-isys tliat Ihidt- 
enad die air. seemed to escape the prospect in a canopy of lustre expreaaly its own, and to lend to it 
the hannony and comptcienoss of a sepwale creation, and almost the ■ptrttualiij of a breathing 
being. 

I was moving through a narrow interral between two itland-rocks, the gray nde* of which rose to 
a conolderable height above my head, and were gUlCering with dew, when T saw before me a matt 
navigating a little boat in the same direction in which I was gtung. His bark was small and ligh^ 
and gaily adorned with colon which gave it a graceftd beauty tu the eyo. He was reclining in the 
bow, urging it forward carelessly and dcUborately with a paddle. When he saw mo, ho leaned ftir- 
waid on his knee, and regarded mo with some surprise and curiouty, while ho directed hts boat to- 
wards one side of (he paassge to givu room for me if J chose to go beyond him. Ho had the dreaa 
and Ihe cimntensnco of aa Earopean, so fares I could judge in the dimness of the light, hut as I did 
not know to what nation ho belonged. I addressed him in the language of Cyprus with some ei- 
preasions of salutation and civility. He rrplied in the some Unguuge with ease and fluency, hut I 
saw that it was not native to hia tongue, and I then spoke to him in Italian. His onswci was in the 
purest Tuscan, but an accent slill marked his speech, which I thought inusl belong to a naliTe of 
Fiance. I addreoied him accordingly in Freiicl^ and the words were not off my lips when helniral 
into s laugh, and rowed his hark up towards me. 

" Poh !" siiid he, in a hearty English voice ; " yon and I ate nmning round Europe for a mediom 
of cnnversadon, when we coold find one a (houaond times better at home. Your French is oa good 
a* ibo academy's, I dare taj ; but it betrays you for a tiao-liom Engiishnan. Is that your own 
boatt" 

"No." 

" Then get into mine, and go home with me. That's a piratical' loooking croft yon have gal 
there." 

•■ Precisely what it is, I believe. I stole it from one of Menilzcn's free-booling friends uiuW tlM 
rocks of his coslle ; but I have no dght to abuse it, (bi it has saved my Ufo." 

■•Ah. ha! you have been at the prince's > house-warming,' as they call it in Scotland. I waaauL 
log about here when I saw the lii^ht, and rowed down in thai quarter to see the causa of it, fnxn 
whence I haTe juot retumod. Did you loam the motive of his lighting up in this way t a titOk- 
ni^t ■""■"■"■'■"" was it, or only a spactade W amuse the Udiuio of the evening!" 
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« More of a funeral-pyre than any thing else. Perhaps you are aware that he was killed to-day 1** 

<« By a grape-stone, I suppose, and not a grape-shot,*' said he, as he pushed the boat rapidly along 
with his paddle. " I never knew the prince, but he was reported to have more courage at the glaaa'a 
rim than at the cannon's mouth." 

" I do not know how that was ; I should have thought he would have had too much anoganco 
to be a coward, and too much frigidness to be a drunkard." 

<*They are an atrocious crew, all these Cypriote nobles; insolent in their bearing, and mean in 
their doing. They remind mc of the Spaniards as charaetcrized by lord Chatham — ' as mean and 
crafty as they are proud and insolent;* and their assumption and conceit are immeasurable ; aa Na- 
Tagiero said of the Castilian nobles of his time, < If their power were equal to their pride, the whole 
world would not be able to stand before them.* But they compensate for the loftiness of their ima- 
gination by the lowness of their principle." 

After going a little farther, we emeiged from the confined passages amidst the rocks which we 
had been for some time following, and floated into a broad and lake-like expanse of water, bounded 
by a circle of islands that shone in the distance, beneath the moon, like a band of gems. In the 
centre of this secluded little sea, there was an island which rose by a direct ascent to a considerable 
elevation, the promontory of which was crowned by a temple-shaped structure of white marble, sur- 
rounded by columns, and glittering in the brilliance of the night The scene more nearly resembled 
some Italian picture, or vision of youth, thaxr any reality which had ever come before my eyes. 

*< This," said my companion, ** is my place of residence, and called after myself, Pontarvis. I am 
more than faahionable in this my solitude, and if lonely, am not uncourtly ; for I rise with the lus- 
tre of the evening star, and repose only by sun-light ; being led to that custom partly by the love of 
quiet, and partly because I think a sun-rise more splendid than a simset So that yon see I ooneur 
&irly with the definition of a Tagabond as described in one of Edward the Second's Statutes, being 
one who < wakes on the day and sleeps on the night' By this mode, the world knows nothing of 
me, though I contrive to know something of it 

I do loTe 
To note and to obeerre : though I live out, 
Free from the active tonent, yet I'd mark 
The currents and the passages of things, 
For mine ovrn private use.* 

I may say with Petrarch, < Lego soribo ; hae vita, hae delcctatio mea est ; solitudinis appetens et 

qaides.' And though I cannot pursue the quotation, and say, * qua nidu sompa ab adoleseentia 

mea fuit,' for I have had action enough in my day, yet I may repeat with truth what he utterad, 

though modestly, < Minom tarn jugi studio, tam pauca tanto in tempore dididsse." ' 

We had arrived by this time at the island on which was the residence of Pontarvis, and putting 

his arm in mine, he led me up the bank to the porch of the dweUing, and pointed out the various 

beauties of the scenery, llie building was a gem in architecture, and gave a classic refinement to 

all the prospect We remained discoursing upon a variety of topics, until the eastern sun had 

mounted above the horizon ; Pontarvis then said that his hour of sleep had arrived, and we retired 

accordingly to rest. 

[To be continued.] 

•The Fox. 
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Thb painful bee, who many a bitter show'r 

Anid storm had felt, fiir firom his hive away, 
To seek the sweetest honey-bearing fiow'r 
That might be found, and was the pride of May, 
Here lighting on the fairest he might spy. 
Is beat by drones, by wasp and butterfly. 



So men there are sometimes of good deanty 
Who painfully have labor'd for the hive» 
Yet must they with their merit stand apart. 
And give a far inferior leave to thrive ; 
Or be, perhaps, if gotten mito grMe, 
By waspidi envy beaten oat of pboiu 



THE EAGLE-FED; 
A LEGEND OF LOUGH CONN. 
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lonnaught prorbre of dear old Iri'lnnd, 
tiie chonca of ■ bieeze springini; up «l suniM ; (he Lmigh app«aieiJ the very picture of repose, ti 
ill itUndfl and lockj shores, cnvcred villi hanging wood*, viere retlecU-d iii the sleeping wiilen, 
whilv Ibe gi&nt maisci of Nrfin in Iho dialance, etood out in hold tulief, nnd closed a glorioiM 
IsndiKspe, Hi timea aotl onoui;h fur him of Loirune to itudy, and at olhera in aavago giuidcur, suit- 
ed to the gloomy pencil of Satvator. Par u the ^e could lan^, the trouta nerc liung at the insect 
tribe, breaking llie Mill Biufode of the lake into counllesa undulitioiis. But it nas idle to throw a 
fly, and fallowing the example of Tuny Gallagher, my chiuf boatman, I exchanged the lueleea cast- 
ing-line for doal and fool'link, and comniencal killing lime and perch logethei. In « deiid and lultrj 
eoBiiing In lUmincr, ihts is the ■ngler'a aole resDurce, — and to himnho condescends to use ■ wonn,' 
llic qiort, of ilB kindi is eicdletll. In ihoae eilenaive wslere pcich ate found of large aiie, and in 
immento nmubors; nnd as my boatmen were wpU supplied with bait, wo filled our Iwskels speedily. 
It was now timo to give over; the aun wns sinking on llie heights; night was cic(>]nng on — tlio 
bleat of the foalbentd tribe, the comiursnt, waa hurrying to the rocky iiilo he roosled on i and tno 
huge eaglBSi sailing msjcslically over the placiil hUu<, were winiUng their etcning flight tiiwards Uie 
shattorcd pinniulo of gray stone, which forms the sliecr precipiw that crowns the ridge of NcGn*. 

" Conw, out oan, or it will be dark bodre we reach the bridge." 

"It is lime to move homewards," responded Fanrick Mare, to his companion; "for see. Tony, 
the bost IViends of your tamilj am n^lurning to Crsigdsrrock for llie tugbu" 

'■ What eonnciion has Tony with tile eagles, PsnrickT" 

" Why, did your honor ncvci bear about the eagle auJ his giandlalhcr !" 

" Never, Psnrick," 

"Faith, and you shall nol be long so; it's an odd story, and whul's better still, it's nlrueoni% and 
u we low ^p the lake, I'll tell it to you." 

Quickly the lines were reeM up, llw oars dipped in the water,— and Panrick commenced the fol- 
lowing legend of Lough Coim : — 

" The winter had been had, the spring whs late, labor was hackward, and prnviiioni dear ; and 
Tony Oaltagher, God teat bim! was barely ■ twcUemonth married, and hod of course the expenses 
of ■ wedding and a christening to keep him down, the deiil! No boy in the country cauld haie got 
on mugger than himaelf. His cabin was warm and sheltered, and stood in yon Utile valley that now 
is oversown with larch and holly. H« had s good patch of potoloe land, B cuw's grass, and if bo 
had only let malrimoDj alone, he could have lived as happily as be pleased. A tight, eleim, actiTS 
fellow, was welcome ever; where. He could dance a jtg, sing a sang, box his comer; was the 
neatest hurler thai evot struek a ball ; and ■• to fishing, his equal was not in Connaught- Wben 
smothn could nol eiir a Irout, Tony would fill a baskeL With every hole and comer of the lough. 
lie was faoiiliar from his infancy. He threw a line thot touched the water light as the thiilte-down 
ilself; and as to Hica. the beat Iyer thai ever laid a mallard's coating on a Limerick hook, was but a 
fool to Tony Gallagher. 

" Times, as I said, were bud, and yer Tony, Ihe ammadiUTn, would many. Well, may be he did 
not find out his folly aeon enough 1 Befaio, when he went out of a morning, devil a loul askoil or 
eared when he came back, or whether he came back atoll. But now things worechanged; bis wife, 
Uk< bad foitune, was never from his elbow. If he stayed late ai a pallera, he woi sore of the worst 
of abuse; and if bs dancpd with a naighbor'a daughter, bis wife would rise a ihiltao, that the priest 
could scarcely quiet. 



• JV^ti— the highcoi mountain ia the wool of Irtlsod. 
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** It was a fine May morning ; Tony had remained till cock-crow at a eake,* and afraid to meet his 
wrathlul helpmate, when the dance broke up, he strolled to the eagle's cliff that rises above the wood 
of Drummond. There he sat down to mourn his own bad fortune, and calculate the quantity of 
abuse he should receive from his lady when he ventured home. * Oeh hone^ said Tony, *■ what a 
beast I was ! to make tigommoeh of myself; and when I was snug and independent, marry that devil 
who would rough-ride a dragoon^ I am half indined to slip into Ballina, list for a soldier, and end 
my troubles, by leaving the country altogether.' As he thus soliloquized, a noise from the elifi* roused 
his attention ; he looked up, and there was the old eagle landed on the shelf of rock, with a lamb 
in his talons, which two young ones immediately assaulted. The parent bird, after a momentary 
rest, started from the aerie again to seek another prey. 

" Tony, as I said before, was a young and adventurous fellow ; circumstanceB had made him des- 
perate, and he scaled the back of the precipice, to see if the nest was approaidiable. Luck was on 
his side. He discovered a fissure in the rock; — step by step he managed to crawl downwards, till 
twinging himself from an old scathed oak, he landed fairly on the ledge upon which the eagles had 
built their aerie. Tony secured the lamb, clomb vp the precipice again ; and, trusting to this unex- 
pected God-send, he ventured home to ask his wife's forgiveness. 

** From that time, no one in the parish lived like Tony GaUaghei ; and to abridge the home con- 
sumption of the eagle's household, and thereby secure a larger portion for his own, he removed ona 
of tkie young ones, and secured the other firom leaving the nest, by pinioning awing, and s Uappin g 
his legs to a root oif i^. 

^Had Mr. Gallagher bonie bis good iartone modestly, Iw nu^t ha^ enjoyed the delicadas of Uia 
seeson until the hour of his death, aye, and his children after him; bat personal Tsnilj, it would 
appear, was excited by luxurious living, and Tony determined to treat his lady to ft new jodt, and 
hiBMsIf to a suit of elothes. The materials were aooosding^ provided, and Patsey Flyn, the bssl 
artist between Boyle and Ballina, was sent for to make the garments. Patssy was not only a good 
wufkflMn, but a pleasant fioUow — ^fcod of news snd cock-fighting, and the best company in Cob- 
nsQght Daring his soioum in Tony's cabin, the aerie proved unusually productive ; md no wonder 
than that the tailor took his departure with regret at the susamans of Father Denis Cavanagh, whess 
neflier girraents required-an extensive repair. He obeyed the clerical call, however, as he had de- 
posited for its greater security, a game oodk with the priest, whose lineage was of the hightest oider, 
and eonsequently, his value above price. 

« * Patsey,' sa^ the churchman, * Ceadefeatkagh / — Pull in your chair, and take an air of the 
fire.' 

« <I am obliged to your reverence,' replied the artist; < but I'm rather warm vrith the walk. Fredi 
and well you're lookhig, Father Denis ! 

« < Biddy,' says the priest to his house-keeper, <hand out the eruuhedn, till Patssy gets a drink. 
Arrah ! raise your haiid a little, man, and take the color of death off it, for the spbit is good. And 
how sre them creatures, the Gallaghers, struggling through this hard spring V 

«< * Struggling !' ejaculated the tailor ; * by this book, there's not such hving within twenty miles as 
Tony Gallagher gives.' 

•** Bidershin, Patsey,' said the priest, ' none of your joking, if you please.' 

«' * Upcm my conscience, I'm in earnest,' replied the tailor. 

^* Arrah, what had ye for dinner yesterday t' 

*' < Two ducks and a four-pound trout' 

«* < Devil a blithe !' says the priest ; < and what the day before 1' 

•* < A side of lamb,' returned the artist 

***Holy Saint Denis! lamb has not crossed my mouth this season. And the day before thatV 

«<« We had,' rejdied Mr. Flyn, « two rabbits and a salmon.' 

The churchman crossed himself < Patsey ! does Tony take the road, or coin ?— or may be he has 
found a crack of money.' 

« < Devil a one of me knows ; but it's truth I tdd your reverence.' 

•« Well, Patiey, this beats Bannagher I' 

<* As he was speaking, there arose such a Bhilloo in the yard, that one would have thought the 
house was in a blaze. The tailor ran out to see what was the matter, and the priest ran after him ; 
and there they found the house-keeper and her niece shouting a hundred murders, and pointing to 
the haggard, while one cried out, < The gander's gone !' and the other mattered something about tfie 
gamecock. 

«< « Death or nagers !' says the priest, < I'm destroyed.' 

«< And Fm ruined for ever!' exclaimed the tailor, jumping over the ditch. Gone indeed were 
gander and game cock! and quills and hackles scattered around, interspersed with sundry blood- 
stains^ proved that both had died by violent means ; and It was certain tlmt any twelve honest miOy 
upon their corporal oaths, would in both casss return a verdict of wilful murder! 

<<«ril search the world,' said the priest, <or I'll find out the robber!' 

* Cake — a rustic entertainment peculiar to the proirinoe of Connanghl, 
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•■ • AnJ I,' rejoined Ihe lailor, ' though I Itnviil from Dunmorc! to [he walla of Deny.' With ■*»»* 
the churchmnn diDw on his bmts, ani the tailor buttoned the knees of bin ineipreHaiblee ; both, 
being b trouble, took n comToilcr rrora the emiakeein before they Blaital on ilieir journey of disco- 
covery, while the oM home-keeper threw her ahoeatiec ihcm fur luck." 

It would be tedious lo follow Panrick More in the minute detail he gave of the iravela of Iba 
twain. It is enough to aay that Ihey reached the tiill, abOTcTony OeQagher's cabin, at sun-ael ; imd, 
u bi as the fate of the lost biide went, Ihey were udder, but nut wiser men. Great, however, wfut 
their natLetBcrLon to observe a light glimmering from the casement, which poved that the inmates 
were at home; but greater waa their joy when they reached the house and peeped llirough thtt 
window, for there hung a ude of mountain mutton before the tire, in the very act of roasting, while 
Mil Gallagher, like a careful ehristian, was acatod beeiile it on a stool, regulnling its evoluliDns by 
IB oocasioDBl twist of the stiing '. 

TTie tailor tilled [he latch, aoJ the priest stepped in with a " God save all hero, barring the cat f 
Up jumped Sibby GaUaghcr : — ■■ Och, then, may be it's your reverence that isn't Welcome. Aglv 
Patsey, but I'm gind to see ye!" 

" Where's Tony 1" said the priest. 

"Feakes.and he's quite conranient; he's down «i the Bljll-hotuc, Father Denis, for a nip of 
potetin. Patsey, moumcdnt .' VI] slip for him in a shake. Turn the string, God bleas ye '. and if 
the praters come lo a boil before Tm back, liH tliem ofl; lulore." And off she bolted. 

"Patsey! doesn't this fliq all T" remarked the churchman. 

" Did I tell your leTenmce a lic1" replied the tailor. 

" A ptrrtier piece of mutton I hnvn't seen for a month of Sundays," quoth the priest 

" Ay. and the Iiouse ian'l trusting to it ather," obaerTed the tailor. 

"There's somcting in that bag, I think;" — and Father Denis closed his left eye, 

"Be JskuB, we'll soon see that!" and up got Palsey Fljn, while the priest gave the string a ti^ 
for fesr the mutton a&tntd biuo. 

" tt feels soft," said the laitor, as he untied the hag. At the first shake, the game cock fell tipm 
the floor ; and at tho second, out came iho priest's gander ! 

The deaouemetit of the talc, as Panrick described it in Irish, was dramatic lo a degne ; — Tony 
got desperate abuse from tho tailor, and was sont to Lough Keerawn for penance by the priest, Tta 
aerie was demolished ; the eagles, old and young, cursed next Sunday ^m the attar; and, ne tlw 
boatman observed, " niver bad a day's luck aller it !" Iteduc«l, by penance and short ci 
from a well-sized gentleman, Tony ilwindled down until ho could have fitted an ecl-AJa. 
wife becime crosaer than before ; and he, poor fellow, had ample leiatuc to curse the honr when b* 
meddled with either game cock or gander ! 

■■ And you believe all that nonsense, Panrick 1" 

" To be sure I do ; nobody ever doubted it but yer honor." 

" Well, pull away. Hark ! is not that a bugle V 

The Ust gleam of " dying day" had bded in the twilight, and a deep soul-soothing quiet reigned 
over lake and hill ; again, and mellowed by distance, n strain of music came sweetly across tho 
sle<^nng waters. The muncian was invisible, and the glootn of evening prevented mo from seeing 
whence it came. I thought of the passage in 7ftc Tonpat i Ihey were just such sounds that stole 
upon the fascdnaled ear of young Ferdinand: — 

Where should this music be: i' ih' ur, or the earth ? 

tt sounds no more : and sure it waits upon 

Some god of the island. 

This music creeps by me upon the waters; 

Allaying both their fury and my [naaion, 

With its swecl air. — But 'tis gone ; — 

No, it begins again. 

Pulling stoutly for the bridge, wo overhauled a boat laden with " a goodly compania" o 
sexes, who, having dined on Glass Island, had remained until llus late hour on the take. The bn^ 
ceased ; hut three voipes, admirably harrooruied, sang a boat-gleo beautifully. We followed (1 
■while " our oars kept time," to the landing-place, where sundry vehicles ware in wailing. Hauling 
the skiS* ashore, we collected our rods and baskets, secured the boat, and hid the oars in the thidc 
bmahwood. Pleased with the quiet pleasure of tho day, and in that placid mood which attends the 
follower of "the gentle art," I retired for the night, to " lake mine esse in mine inn." 
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JEAN MONETTE. 

At the lime I first became Commissary, mj arrondissement was that part which included the 
Rue Sl Antoine, which has a great number of couits, alleys, and cub de aac, issuing from it in all 
directions, and from their proximity to a very great thorough£ue, gave me no inconsiderable deal of 
Irouble. The houses in these alleys and courts are for the most part inhabited by wretches, waver- 
ing betwixt the last shade of poverty and actual starvation, ready to take part ic any disturbanee, or 
aaaist in any act of lapine or violence. In one of these alleys, there lived at that time a man named 
Jean Monette, who was tolerably well stricken in years, but ^1 a hearty man. He was a widower, 
and, with an only daughter, occupied a floor, *< au quatrieme," in one of the courts ; people said he had 
been in business, and grown rich, but that he had not the heart to spend hb money, which year after 
year accumulated, and would make a splendid fortune for his daughter, at his death. With tins advan* 
tage, Emma, who was really a handsome girl, did not want foi suitors, and thought that being an heireas 
Ae might wait till she really felt a reciprocal paHsion for some one, and not throw herself away upon 
the firsl^tolerable n|atch (according to the sense of the word) that presented itself. It was on a 
> Sunday, the finrtMn. Che month of June, that Emma had, as an especial treat, obtained sufficient mo- 
ney from her Srther for an excursion with some friends, to see the water works at Versailles. 

It was a beautiful day, and the basin was thronged around with thousands and thousands of per- 
sons, looking, from the variety of their dresses, more like the colon of a splendid rainbow, than augfat 
beside ; and when at four o'clock, Triton and his satdUtes threw up their immense volumes of wa- 
ter, all was wonder, astonishment, and delight, but none were more delighted than Emma, to whom 
the scene was quite new ; and then it was so pleasant to have found a person who could explain 
every thing and every body, point out the Duke of this, and Count that, and the other lions of Pa- 
ris ; besides such an agreeable and well-dressed man ; it was really quite condescending in him to 
notice them ; and then towards evening, he would insist they should all go home together in a fiacre, 
and that he alone should pay all the expenses, and when, with a gentle pressure of the hand and a 
low whisper, ho begged her to say where he might come, and throw himself at her feet, she thought 
her feelings were different to what they had ever been before; but how could she give her addreae—- 
tell so dashing a man that she lived in such a place — ^no, she could not do that, but she would meet 
him at the '< Jardin d'Ete" next Sunday evening, and dance with no one else all night. 

She met him on the Sunday, and again and again, until her father began to suspect, from her fre- 
quent absence of an evening, which was formerly an unusual circumstance with her, that something 
must bo wrong ; the old man loved his money, but he loved his daughter more. She was the only 
link in life that kept together the chain of his afiections ; he had been passionately fond of his wife, 
and when she died, had filled up the void in his heart, by piecing in its stead his daughter ; thej 
were the only things, save his raonej^, he had ever loved ; the world had cried out against him as a 
hard hearted rapacious man, and he, in return, despised the world. He was, therefore, much grieved 
at her conduct, and questioned Emma as to where her frequent visits led her, but could only obtain 
for answer, that she was not aware she had been absent so much as to give him uneasiness. Thia 
was unsatisfactory, and so confirmed the old man in his suspicions, that he determined to have hii 
daughter watched ; this he got effected through the means of an aneien ami, then in the proiMOii 
of what he called an inspector, though his enemies (and all men have such) called him a moudiaid ; 
however, by what name he called himself, or others called him, he understood his buaineaB, and ae 
efibctually watched the young lady, that he discovered her frequent absence to be for the purpoae of 
meeting a man, who, after walking some distance with her, managed, despite of the inspector's boiiU 
ed abilities, to give him the slip. This naturally puzzled him, and so it would any man in fail ite 
tion ; now only fancy, gentle reader, the feelings of one of the chief government's employto in tfie 



JEAN MONBTTB. 

BTguB tine orinisuirM, a man renownci] for his luccess in ainioat hU ihe stduaiuanil Intricate nfTsin 
that bud boen cotntnitled to his euro, to find himsalT bnfflcd in a paltry piivatc inlrigue, and ona 
which he had mctrly undertaken for the ankc of friendshi)). On the Kcond lime, ho irieJ (be plan 
of Tancjing himself lo be vrell paid, thinking this nauld itimulale hli doimsat energies, knowing 
well a ibiag done for fnendaliip'i sake, ia alwajti hadly dune ; but even here lie fiiiled, he watched. 
them to a certain earner, but berorc he could get raund it, the; were no where lo be Hen ; ihii wu 
nol lo be borne, it vraa setting him at delianee ; should he call in the oauatance of a lirolher in tha. 
lino — no, that woald be to acknowledge himself beaten, and the diigroce he could not bear — his ho- 
nor was concernBd, and hs would achieve it ajnglo-handed ; but then it was »eiy peipleiing, ths 
man, to bia eipetieuced «je, seemed not as he had done to Emma, a dadiing genlleman. but mora 
like a bird in fine realhcrs; lomelhing must be wrong, and be must find il out — but then agnin came 
that confoanded question, how 1 — be would go and consult old Moncttc — he could, peiha|>B, sug- 
gest something; and, musing on the strangeness of Ihc adventure, be walked slowly towards tha 
house of lbe«ld man to bold a council with him on the occasion. On the road, his allention was 
attracted by a disturbance in tho street, and mingling with the crowd, in hopes of seizing some o.. 
his enemies exrrcinng their illegal funclions, on wbom the whole weight of his ofiicial vi 
might fall, ha Tor the Ume forgot his adventure ; the crowd had t>een drawn together by a d 
of opinion betwiil two gentlemen of the vehicular piofcssion. lespcctuig some right of piefi 
and after all the usual kind and ct ' * * ' ... 
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Fihausted, one of them drove ofl^ leaving the other, at least muter of the field, if he had not got tha: 
e)q)e(4rd job. The crowd began lo disperse, und with ibem also was g<Hng our friend of the " 8ur- 
veHluice," when, on turning tonnd, he came in contact with Mam'sellc Monetto, leaning on the am 
of the object of his inquietude; the light from a lamp above his head shone immediatfllj on the face 
of Emma and her admiin, showing Ihem both as clear as noon day, so thai when his glance turned 
from the lady to the gentleman, and he obtained a full view of bis face, be expressed Ids Bdmiratioii 
of the discovery be bed mode by a loud whew! which, though a abort sound and soon pronounced, 
loesnt a great deal : for first, it meant he had made a great discover}' ; secondly, that he was not 
aMoniahed he had nol succeeded befoie in his watchful endeavors; thirdly — bul perhaps the two 
mentioned may be luSicient ; for, turning sharp round, hemade the greatest haste to reach Monetle, 
and inform him this time of the result of his espionage ; — which, sfier a long prelude, staling how 
fortunate he was lo have such a friend as bimself, a man who knew every body and every thing,, 
proceeded to inrorm him of the pleasing intelligence, that hia daughter was in the habit of mMtin^ 
and going lo some place (he forgot lo aay where) with the most desperate end abandoned characUc . 
in Paris; and one who was so eitremely deitroui in all bis arbemes, that the police, though p 
teettj aware of his kind intentions towards hb Catholic Majestj's subjects, had not been able lo 
upon him in the ommisaion of any one of bis kind acts, fur he changed bis appearanoe so oflen, aa. 
to set at naught all the assiduous eieitions of the " Corps des Bspons," whose indusliy and caution 
in lb«r avocationa have reached the acme of praise, viz : to be proverlHBl, and the unhappy father 
lecedved from his friend at parting, the assurance that they would catch him ycl, and give liim an 
invitation (the Fccnch peD[de do use such polite words) to pass the rest of bis day* in sectuuon. 

On Emma's return, he told her the inrormation he bad recoivod, wisely withholding the meaiu 
from which his knowledge came, Siiying, he knew she had that moment purled from the man who 
would lead her to tlie brink of destruction, and then csiat hei ofTlike a child's broken play-thing; he 
begged, nay, he besought her with tears in his eyes, to promise she would never again sec him. 
Emma was tliunderstruck, not only at the accuracy of her lather's infoimalion. but at hearing such 
a character of one whom she had painted perfection's salt and calling lo her aid those never-failing 
woman's arguments, a cofnous flood of leaia, fell on her rathor'a neck, and promised nevei again lo 
see him, hut if possible, to banish all tboughti of him from her mind. 

" M J child," BEiid the old man. " I believe you from my heart — I believe you — I love yon. but lb* 
world says I am rich — why, I know not ; you know I hvc in a dangerous neighborhood, and atl injr 
care will be necessary lo prevent my losing either my child or my reputed wealth ; tlierelbre, t» 
avoid all accidenls, I will lake care you do not leave this hnnse for the next mx months to come, and 
in that lime your gallant wilt have forgotten you, or what will amount to the same thing, you will 
iiave lingotten him ; but I am much mistaken if the man's intentions are not lo rob me of my mo- 
ney, rather than my child." 

The old roan kept his word, and Emma was nol allowed for several days lo leave the rooms, " ait 
ijaatricme ;" she tried, during the lime, if it were possible lo forget the object of her aflections, and 
thoaght if she could but see him once more to bid hims long and lost farewell, she might in time wear 
out his remembrLincc from her heart; but in order to do that, she must see him once more ; and having 
made up her mind that this interview would be an essential requisite lo the desired consummation, 
she took counsel with heiaelf haw il was to be accampUsbed, and ihero was only one great obslacla 
presented itself to her view, which was "she couldn't get out." Now woman's invention (I mean 
of (hose who arc in love, or fancy it, for ils pielly much tlio same thing) never fails them, when 
tbey have set tlicir hearts upon any denrud object, and il occurred to her. that although she couM 
notget out, yet il wasnol quite so appvent thai he could not get in; and this point being sallied. 
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hM mmtsameaU, to be the beuer of a diort note, puiyunin g diat her fiither hsTiiig been vmreU 
§air ffcc kflt few dari, qmuJI j redxed eaHr to reit, and that if ber dear Ikapiaan woold come abooC 
devcB o'dock ob the Mamiag ereaing, her frtfaer would be adeep, and dm would be cNi die wmldi 
faw a mgfult which wa« to be three gentle taps on the door. 

TW old woman ezeaOed her commiarinn ao wcO, that die bron^ back an answar mowing etar- 
md lidAj, and prominig a ponctoal attendance at the rendeznma. Xor was it Skclj he meant 
to fell ; — aeeing it wm the object he had lor montha in view, and he leaaoned wi^ himaelf diat if 
be ooee got dicre, he woold make aodi good nae of hia time, aa to render a aeeood nA perfectly 
■iiiimaaiij ; thetefere, it woold be a pity to disappoint anj one, and he immediatelj commoni* 
CMed hiti pbna to two of his oonfedcfatea, promising them an ademate diare of the boo^, and ako 
iktpH heiaeH^ifeither of them felt that waj inclined, as a reward fer their aaiiitincr 

Hia plans were rerj wen managed, and woold hare gone on cxceedingij wcO, bat fer one smell 
tri d ent which happmed throaf^ the offidoos interference of the inipector, who, die moment he 
Imd di aeofeied who the Lothario was, had taken all the alepa he coold to catdi bim, and gain die 
bonor of haring eaaght so accomplished a gentleman ; rig|itly judging that it ooold not be long be- 
Ibie he eoold pay a nnt to Mon^te's rooms, and the letten, peniooaly to their being ddiYcgrad bf 
ikt old woman, had been read by him, and met widi his loll approbatisn. 

I was much pleaaed on being informed bj the injector, that ha wanted my asristincf one etea. 
iif to apprehend the celebrated Desprean, who had planned the oommiadon of a lebbeiy neer die 
Boc 8t. Antoine, and made me aeqiuinted with nearly all tfaebefciementianedcircnmataBoea; ao 
•boot half past ten o'clock, I poaled my self with die injector and fear men, where I coold aee Dee- 
pfMO Mae, and at eleren o'clock, ponctoal to the moment, he and hia two amnriatri began to ee> 
CHid ne staini; the two confederates were to wait until he had been admitted aome time, whan he 
waa to come to the door on some pretext and let them in ; after the lapae of half an hoor diej wm 
let in, whan we aacended after them, and the inspector haTing a duplicate key, we let oyra a l ie e 
fndy in, standing in the pasmgc, so as to present oor being seen ; in a few minutes, we heaid a 
load dnfek from Emma, and old Monette's voice ciying oot mmder and thieieB, most ▼ocifrroiM^yy 
Mid on entering the rooms, peroeiTed that the poor girl was lying on the ground, while one of die 
nm was cndeevoring to stifle her cries by ettfaer gagging or snflocating her, dteog^ in the way he 
was doing it, the latter woold have soon been the caae ; the old man had been dragged from hia bed» 
Mid Desprean stood orer him with a knife, swearing, that unkas he showed him the place whero hie 
money nd ▼aloables were deposited, it should be the last hour of his existence. Desprean, on aee- 
ing vs, seemed indtned to hsTc made a most desperate resistance, but not being seconded by hia ae> 
aocUUM, submitted to be pinioned, expressing hia regret that we had not come half an hour latec^ 
"Vflien we might hare been sayed the present trouble. I begged to assure him I did not think it ao ; 
bot, on (he contnuy, we should be delighted with his company, which we hoped to have fer many 
years to come, and begged to have the honor of escorting him to the lodgings provided in ezpeetatioa 
of his visit. 

Deipreau was shortly after tried fer the ofience, which was too clearly proved to admit of any 
doubt. He was sentenced to the gallies for life, and is now at Brest, undergoing hia aentenoe. 
Emma soon afterwards married a raiqpectable man, and old Monette behaved on the occaaion much 
more lilpally than was expected. J. M. B. 



SONNETS TO EVENING. 



Plbasaxt it is, although the woods are brown, 
And trees grow thin and bare, and flowers are 

few, 
Careless of sweeping mist or dropping dew, 
Through lonely fields to wander fer from town, 
When Phoebus dofis his glorious golden crown, 
And bedded is the lark and late cuckoo, 
And nothing stirs save shadows of dark hue — 
The lateat leaves autumnal winds have strown ; 
The Bee, belated, hunying to hive 
Hia latter gleanings, too much tired to sing — 
The mouse-like bat, flapping his sooty wing — 
Or beetle blind, who comes with heedless drive, 
Fierce in hia flight, 'gainst traveller or tree. 
Drops in the doat, and there muat trampled be. 



Tis pleasant then to stand so silently, 

That from fer wall loud sounds the cricket's cfaiir, 

And hearken to the feint suburban stir, 

And city's deeper hum ; the bouriy cry 

Of Time's wide-warning voice ; or Evening's aig^ 

Like a sad nun's in prayer ; or sounds which near 

Might seem discordant to some Midas' ear, 

But in the distance mingling make sweet harmony. 

And when the moon usurps her brother's sphaie 

'Tis pleasant to behold the stars serene ; 

The silver moonlight on the silent scene ; 

The deeping earth ; and dues like waten dear, 

Through which some dghts of heaven we may 

discern. 
Which glorify Uiia world, though we fer odun 

yearn. 



OFF THE CAPE. 

PROM TUE LOG-BOOK OF MV EARLY LIFE. 



" MitSTDF !" ahouW Iho captain or qui little privateer, as be nn hi* e;o ap rapidlj to wiuw^fl 
the [ook-oul sBt on his loft^ pcreb. 

The nutn turned, but hia anBwer wiu lost in the shrill, slurp whistling of the gale, 

" Keep a sharp look out to Triadward !" agiun thunilcreil my uncle. 

" Ay, ay, ur !" camp fainllj ttonn. 

*■ It's a hurricuie of ■ blow, Dick — I shouldn't wander if it brings tiie fiigste donn upon u*— ' 
bow the old storm howls niouad the cnpe ! Did vou ever Ivfore see a sight like that V uid n^ 
uncle, ss, sloppiug HUiliknly, ho painted over the WDatbei-qumler, towards the murkj boiiion. 

We were rounding the ca|v. The wind for two inya hul gone on increoaing until it now bleM 
■ueh a hurricane as, even in that ■loini)' latitude, is rarely sorn. Tho uighl before, jouog as I wu, 
I had watched the Nin go gloooiilj down ; and ai I aaw the long witTea, which eeemed to run a 
quarter of a mite, Bwcep against the Ironning horizon, I had stood more proudly oa our little quar- 
ter deck that T had gnied on a scene so awfully subliine. The dark horiion above, (he vast waiM 
healing heavily up, the sin^ng of ibo blast as it swept through the rigging, coutributed to raise ia 
my awestruck mind emotions of mingled wonder and fear. Now, however, the scene wu changed. 
The morning was juat breaking, and all was dim. There was no longer tho magnificent horiion of 
$. slonny sea stretching in awful grandeur around ua, but tho morning miats curtained all from oar 
aight, and we could see nothing hut the waves, whitening on our quarter, and the spray driving into 
the thick darkness ahead — into which we as rapidly followed. Tho brig had tuboied so uneasily in 
the night that she bad been put before the wind, and won now scudding along with the lempeat at 
■ frightful rale. The gale tote ciashingly along, bearing us with it as " on the wings of the wind." 
Aloft, nothing but a clowM'eefed foretopseil was seen, straining in the gale that rBttL?d through the 
rig^g. The tall, trim, bare inasti looked gallantly against the aky. The darkness, the uucerlain- 
Vf, and, most of all, the anxious look on my uncle's face, alirred a new and strange feeling witlun 
nw — it was something akin to fear. ^ 

'■ A tail r auddeidy sung the look-out at the maintop. ■ 

" A aail 1" came hoanelj sweeping fiom the foreysrd. 1 

" Where away !" aiked the captain, glandng hastily around. ^ 

" CloM on the" 

" HcaTffna ! it'e thf CngliidieT !" ejaculated the captain, drowning the look-out's cry, •■ How alw 
Maggera on lo us — tWc'V run us down, by Jovo ]" 

I looked to windward, and, sure enough, there was our old enemy, from whom, but four daya 
■iiice, we had escaped, careering almost in our wake. She was an English frigate of the laigest 
dasa, and. with a press of canvas on her that made every thing crack again, was dashini; rapiiUy out 
of the morning bg. At first, only her tall moeta were seen aboie the thick oiiata ; then bel yatd- 
aitns rolled into the clear apace, and at last, her dark, trim. Jaunty hull sliot out of the fog, vnlll tbo 
enoimous mase, driving along with a cloud of foam, had come so near tbsl I could with eaae baTO 
flung a biscuit on her decki. 

•' We cau'l carry much more, Mr. Townsend V said, inquiringly, my uncle's lieutenant. ' 

» She fliruf carry more, Mr. Grayson," sMd the old man ; and, raising his voice, he sbtnUad i** | 

" All hands aloA — shake the reof out of that forctopsail — quick to it, my lads — man the clew- 
garnets— quick, there, for your lives '." 

I had invotunlarily ran ferwardi, hut stopped, and during the wholo of llie breathless scene that 
followed, stood on the weather-bow. 

" Hand me the trumpet V shouted our brave old commander. '■ Quarter-master, look as sharp M 
• nor'-wester ; we'll giTc it to 'em yet!" 

Though sail after sail had been spread on our bttle hri; with the rapidity of magic, our punraOT 
had alroadjr auch a preai of canvas on, and had acquired such a frightful momentum, as lo IraTf KO 
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^■neei of eicape. She had diflcovered us at the nme moment we had diaoovered her, and thoagb 
it waa certainly accident at first that brought us in this dangerous juxta-position, she soon diofwed 
"diat her comniinder was determined to make the most of his advantage. Steadily, therefore, and 
'Without swerving a point, she came sweeping down upon us, a little on our windward quarter, her 
enormous bow hi overtopping our low stem, and spar on spar towering hi above our little maati. 

** Ship ahoy !" came in broken sentences down the gale, ** heave to— his majesty's ship— ran you- 
down." 

** Run down, and be d d !" roared our commander. ** Hurrah for the old thirteen !" 

A thundering cheer burst in answer from our tars, and was replied to by another from the crew 
of the frigate, who now crowded every part of her lower rigging. 

** Heave to !** again came, in the stirring tones of the trumpet, down the wind. 

OU Townsend answered not a word. He stood in the main-rigging, still and motionless, grasp- 
ing hu trumpet with the clutch of a Hercules, and eyeing his enemy like a hawk, as, bent on her 
dreadful purpose, she came rushing down, leviathan like, upon us. Not a bicath was drawn oo 
board either ship. Our oldest sailors grasped the rigging, in momentary expectation of the ap- 
proaching wreck, while every eye was fiutenod on the dark hull that came driving along with the 
'fcam. Her lofty bow was alrc»dy up to our quarter, her giant yards nearly interlocked with our 
own as she rolled — a second of awful suspense ensued, and just as a practiBed eye might have seen 
the extremity of her jib-boom swerve a hair's-breadth towards us, old Townsend, without taking hia 
«j0^m her hull, waved his trumpet, and shouted, in a voice of thunder — 

^ Staiboard— hard— down !" 

** Starboard, quarter-master, h-a-r-^!" rung out from the frigate, and the enormous mass, awin^ 
ing rapidly around, came bearing down on our bow. 

Our commander had seen all this, and calculated to a nicety. Had he given the word sooner, tLe 
fiigate would have had time to follow him, but by deferring it to the last moment he had a chance 
that she would be taken unawares, and shoot harmlessly across our bow. She would then scarcafy 
i8are to tack, for he knew, in such a gale, with the difficulty of getting p oo s esm on of us if we shooB 
be taken, she would not venture being laid on her beam-ends by a wave taking her in the waist ■ 
danger to which, by the by, all vessels built like men-of-war are peculiarly liable. The daring mar 
iMBuvre had well nigh succeeded. But the frigate had approached so near as for a moment to take^ 
oui wind, and thus, though our brig shot rapidly to leeward, her colossal foe almost as rapidly cmie 
Toahing across our bowsprit There was a crash, a crack like thunder, a roll, a heave, and the 
next instant I was buried from my look-out a fathom deep into the sea. 

When I rose to the surface, the first thing I did was to strike out for my life. Haj^iily a spv 
floated by me, and eageriy grasping it, I felt myself for the time secure. Shaking the spray from 
my fooe, I looked around for our brig, and to my surprise beheld her hovo-to to windward, and 
seemingly uninjured except in her forward rigging. She was rapidly, however, falling away inlO' 
ibe mist, and I began, with a fearful feeling, to think of myself. In the hurry and confusion whidi 
I knew must result I had little chance of being missed, and I was now floating on the ocean with 
nothing but a frail spar for my support. The velocity with which I was urged through the water 
eorprised me, but another wave at this moment dashed over me, and I rose again, drenched, to.the 
eniface. Shaking the spray off, I looked up and saw that I had grasped what was apparently m 
broken spar from the frigate, to which, by its hamper, it was still attached. The hope which had 
died in my breast revived, and I shouted aloud. But all this had not occupied a minute. 

^ Keep her to it, quarter-master ; we can do nothing with the Yankee in such a gale, and our 
ibretopsail-yard gone," muttered the officer of the deck. ** Away, there," he sang out in a louder 
tone, ** hurry up that spai^-send the carpenter aft !'* and then came the quick hurrying of foei on 
tile deck over head. 

I was hurried along, buried in the foam, and dragged with my spar almost under the vast hall at 
the IHgate. Consequently, I was not discemable firom the deck. I saw this, and shouted agaiii,te 
it was my only hope. They did not hear me. I could feel that the cordage which kept my 
to *he firigate was slowly loosening, and at every surge I fell forther towards her stem. I 
my shouts in a voice of alarm. 

** Cot away that hamper !" thundered, angrily, the officer of the dedL 

^ Oh ! my God !" I exclaimed, in frightful desperation, « cut me not loose— hilloo !** 

My impotent cries were echoed from the overhanging side of the frigate, or lost in the loud 
bugs of the gale, and in an instant with a quick jerk, I was cast loose, a wave surged ovw me, 
^rben again I rose to the surfoce, I was for astern of the now rapidly receding man-of-war. 1 1 
•d again; but it was m vam. The loud qplaahing of the watera easily drowned my fedile 

I renewed again and again, with more despairing feelings, my cffints; but what oookl a poor bflor 
do amid such a fearful warring of the elements t Before a quarter of an hour, the frigalt was WW 
dewn to leeward, carrymg a press of sail, and swinging her tall masts, as she rolled towaidt tiW 



Meanwhile^ wtth a feding which none but those who have been in sodi a situation eaB ^ 

I dang to my i^ar, and was borne onwards with the enoimoiis biOowa. Every tnilaBt a miii 
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washed om me, ilrcnrliing nic irilli ils cold spiay, and shaking me almosl loon fiuin my Eopporl. 
Now I rOM lowardi Ihc cIdUiIb ud the hrcul of HiiDe gigantic billow, and llien, wilh iU rreit conlV 
ing ovci me, t was hurriwl, with fiightful velocilj, Intu [he aliyn bvlow. 1'uHcd. dreafhcd, cold^ 
and weuird, I had ncilhur hope nor plan. WheD I row to the top of the long wave I would Imik 
cagpij; uouad me. but the eanie deaolato acenv on nil hnadi met m; eye. The moming niiiU had 
rleured nnsj, but it wu ontj (o diiclose in more leniGc grandeur the Totl pioupcct tliac atrelched 
■round. The inteniit; of a huiiicane, gjoguter as, tn landnnvn, it may •ccm. always has the rflect 
of lerelling the waira, and wrapping the ocean in a cloud of driving spray, whii-li diuts cvciy thing 
momentarilj from ibe ngbU It was odI; aX inlsnula, therefiiie, I could calcti a glimpue of the ho- 
riion. The (iigate was ncHiIy hull down to Icewanl, flitting hke a sea-gull away in the wbile foam. 
Off to windward, rising and falling on the giant liillows, her trim masts clearly ilclined against the 
sky, was my only hope, our little priiateer. And how faint was thai hope ! It was againat all 
hufiian probability that I, an eager, liigh-souled boy, should cier aland on hetderk again. She was 
now lying with her bead to the wind, tossing on tho surge, and if she altcn.^ hei coune, t1 would 
Bcarecly be in ibe ditectiun of her powerful foe, where only she would nieel nir. There was no 
prDq>ect before me but a lingering, horrid death. It was with dilHculty I coold cling to my spar; 
efciy wave that washed over weakeiietl me, and oflcn came with a jerk so sudden us almost to fling 
me ftom my hold. The gate, though it seemed to lull, still continual with awful power, and in ila 
dying strength only lefl the swell more daugrraus. As I thought of all thia, my heart died within 
ine. I saw nothing for my ble but a prolracteil death — itorvatiun. and perhaps worse. For \ mo- 
ment I was tempted to drop my hold, and put an end to my sui^ensc at once. But better feelings 
came aeioss me. I thought of my poor, widowed mother, and tlie solemn counsel she bail given 
roeassheUid her hands meekly on my young heBd.and rhargcd me, willi hei filtering, dying tone«, 
never to forget my God. It came ocroa my memory in that drendful hour like the whispcling voles 
of an angcL I thought, too, of our swe«t little New England cottage, and of the gravcyald when 
ray mother was laid. I hurst into tears of contiition, and lilling up my voice, alone on that stonny 
ocean, with no one to bear me bat my God, 1 prayed. The tuning hurricaae bore it to the Bdng 
who holds the winds in his band. 

An hour must have passed while I was thus bopcleiisly tossed on the deep. As the moming ad' 
vinced. the distance had gradually increased between llie brig and myself. Suddenly I loat sight «# 
her, and then, looking again, I saw she was once more put bcforo the wind, and was coming rapidly 
down towuds nte, with her foretopsail straining in the gale. I knew now the atnrm was lulling 
1 felt a new life within me. But a moment before, in that calm resi^jnalion ivhich the certainty ef 
our fate, however dreadful, brings upon ua. I had gaied altnost with apathy upon her : hut now. a> 
if by magic, my whole nature seemed changed, tlic stony disregard was gone, hope and tear ebbed 
in my heart, and a thousand stormy feelings rushed tumultuously through my soul. 1 clutched my 
Bpar, and strained my eyes upon the brig, ttcmhiing lest 1 should have deceived myself. The surgev 
■till washed over nic. but I gnxed dripping on that distant beacon ship. Once or twice she swerved 
a little from lier course, and 1 held my breath till alio woic round again. It Was » half hour of 
thrilling suspense. 

Down si length she came. Slie was now onl more tlian two cables lengths distant, ntid with but • 
one nil set, and every rope cracking in the strain, the sprsy at intervals sweeping far away by her, 
■od at othera burying her hull in a thick, white mist, she earoe eoreeiing over the giant billows with 
the velocity of a desert horse. It was plain, however, I una not seen. I shouted with all my might, 
but my pony voice went unheard down the gate. I had nothing tu raise as a tignal — how then 
could I altiact attention 1 I knew, loo. the dillleully n ilU which such n small object us my spar and 
myself could be seen in ruch a gale, and my Ulc lowering liopes at the thought perished in the bud. 
But a few minutes would deeiile my Eiite. 

All at once, I heard faintly the tap of tho dnim. They had al length niitsed inc. and were beat- 
ing Eo quartern to make it sure. 1 knew now tluit notliing would be ouiilleil to recover me, but bIm ! 
how could they hope to Hnd me so near thcmi besdcs tlie I rig was alroady nejily upon me, and in 
a few mihiites more would stiuot by perhaps for ever. There was no lime to be losL I roused up my 
chilled faculties, and shouted with all my strengtb. 

" Foretop, there, do you see anything of him?" thundered a well known voice. 

" No, sir," came mournfully down the gale. 

To be so near succor, to hear that voice, and yet to loee all — it was overpowering, 

" Up to the maintop — look sharp, my good fellow," said the same aniious voice. 

" A point or two." said the captain, navii^g his hand to leeward. The order swept them IsilheT 
from me, and again, though in despair, I shouted madly. 

I was Etitl unseen. I felt moleovci that nothln; I could do would aid my discovery. I most tmit 
to chance ; now, however, that it was certain T was missing, the rigging swarmed with honest, wanu- 
hcarted tars, and a hundred eager countenances bent from their ilsuuns eagerly on ilie look out. 

" I think I see something oier tlie weather-bow. sir," shouted one to the enpliiii, and the whole 
crew, 0* one men, turned snuiously in tliat diicclion, My heart sickened at the diminished chamccs 
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^ A port, tkea, in God's name l^ wtkoalitA my UBcfe waimlj. 

^'Ahoj — in niercy't Mke— *-*-b-oy !" I gai^od, prolonging die 
pol fi% IbthoaM oC 

'* Ahogr — ^tYmoj — m-^o-o-j I" I scnamed again in agon j. 

'■Hark!*' aaid a maintop man, noled for his aharp hearing, and with whom I had 
«I think I heerd aometlong— bat," he added dnbioaalj, ''it's off here to lee-'cid.'' 

** Ahoj !" again, with aopcmatnral alrengdi, I ihooted. 

«* I aee him— harrah t" aong oot the man at the Ibrctop, Ibrgetting all di a r i pHnr , 

^ Where ! — where !** aaid fifty ▼oioea, the itentorian one of the oommander riang 

^Offheie, OTcr the leeward-bow, dinging to that spar." 

^ I aee him !" iboiiled an old 6iend at the end of the liare^ard arm ; ^ die farare boy, 

** There be ia — there he ia— there he is !" aong voice after Toioe, aa the giad tara 



^ There he is — God be praiaed V* died a voice fnm the main-dgging. <• S taib e aid 
The emotions, thriHing, gnshing, mrerpowering, of that moment I diall netcr teyeL Aa 
mde alood there, the only friend of my youth, with his head bared deTontly,and hia lang, 
hair streaming in the breeie, a corrent of joyful frrlings swept over me, and tears of 
Undtng into my eyes. I scarce knew wiat I did in the ecstacy of the moment, but 1 
half op on my frail footing, and w a t iug my arm as I hunaed. 
** Horrah !" shootcd die old man, waving hk hat arcond Ins bead, and a bondred 
made the weUdn ring with theb dieera. 



** Heave him a rope—throw oot that float — hang on bravely, Dick !" said as many 
Ae gallant brig rushed on me, the ropes fell thick around. I clasped the neareat, bat il 
The giant fellow who had first heard me was planted in the frire-rigging with a nope 
and aa the privateer shot by he grasped me deztronsly in his arm, aid amid 
we were frurly lifted on ihe dedu 

'Make wi^, yon lo Uieis w h ere's the captain t" cried he, carrying metowanda ^ 

« My boy — dnnk God V* waa all the old man could e^acolate, and taming frnm ^km 
lOB in that boor his habits of diaripKneptevaitod) be dropped on ay dvok^ fin 
fcBVim him to shed. 

« I didn't think, Dick, there was dat en earth coidd make iny aid eja wet, bat 
hdj* tadhetuiDiBAUHhitgaMkgwMy, As be did so, my giant leacoer mat his eye aa he 




{*" 



'Ay, ay, hm, 90 to the poiaer, and tell him to give it to yoo stiflC 
<«Tlaakae, sii^'' aaid he, tooehiiV bb hat, as he bmied o£ 
Ai we tarned to go down, I caat a bat look on die deck. Fa, fiff away, hull 
be aeen the frigate, her taD, taper masts, with all their fine tracery jurt 
^sfillBd in die feintest ootlinas on iSkm distant 

r«ujo 



doam to 



c. 



LINES. 
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XLDim, FXHV. 



I. 

Ott on the glaasy-bosonied wave, 
^nat mirrored stars, in holy dance. 

Display tbrir glittering train ; 
The serried waves, in slow advance. 
The isolated biidies lave. 

And monmfiilly complain ; 
The brdLen, craggy, racks among 
In nomberB roogh, and hoarsely aong. 

rr. 
IBoft aephyr^s voice, in wbii^wra low, 
Oa uuniug ies vridi the porfing flow 

Of Sosqoa's waters bright ; 
And on her diining sotfoee free 
^*iiiff oot a joyoQs ootara, 

In bliss and beaoty's light 



III. 

Uprising in the midnigbt air 
High swell the sounding lays 

Of beaven-toned voices, breaking there 
The softeat notes of praise ; 

And the measured motion of die on 

Speaks gently on the distant dare. 

IT. 

Now o er the green and dDny wi^ 
dweetly diea the breathing aoond. 

And an ia boshed and ^oiet, save 
Hie ToOiiig fiMun araiind. 

C«lambia,Ps. 
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A CHAPTER 



■FIELD SPORTS a™ MANLY PASTIMES. 

BY ATi EXPERIENCED PRACTrriONER. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY OP THE DOG 




I 



i 



THE SETTER. 

Tk( Setter waa originally a E^nniel, pertinps of the liirgcr kind, tau^l In sit or conch on tcentiiiK 
tlu game, u the Kouiul was aubsequently isugbt to <tand or pcoDl, in the suniUi circumatanee. 
Had we not the tcalimony of biiloiy, Ilia deep flue and cxtemal form or the Scttei, even when 
highly croBeeil wiib the Pointer aocordmg to modem faihioiii fully dcmoiutraic bin origin. A Duke 
of Northumbnlanil of the fourlsenlh centuiy, ha« iho tepntnlion of Iwing the jirat Bportaman, who 
broke and lieineil the Setting dog to the net. In the yoat 1<1S6, a Yeoman of the name of John 
Hairia of WiUdon, in tike paiiiih of Haatlebuiy. County of Woioealer. executed a deed signed by hia 
maik, to Henry Herbert of Rnbbesfard, said County, Esquire, in coniidemtion of ten ehillinga of 
lawful Engliah money, well and sullicienlly to mninlnin and keep until the fxmt day of Much, for 
thi aaid Henry Uerbart, a Spaniel bitch named Qnaud, and iully and eifoctoally tiun up and leach 
the laid biteh to ail Paitridgea. Pheasania, and other game, as well anil exactly, u the hrM liUiiig 
dogs usually act the same. Daniel, b hia Rural Spoits, haa copied at length, tbis cutious inslnimenl. 
Setters in Iioland uic, or used to be, termed English Spaniels. Mr. Ttiornhill thus describes the 
mek SettcTi in that country : oolora deep chemut and wbite, or alt red, with tbe nose and roof of 
tba month black. In general, Setters partake of the variety of colom in the Spaniel and PoinUi. 
Oa tha.aamc aulliorily, we learn that the Hibemisn SjKirlamen aie in tbe habit of giving very libv- 
nl prices for the best kind* of thi* dog; as a proof, a geiillcinan in the noilli of Irdand, gave to hk 
tenant for a seltpi dog and bitch, die renewal of a iMae of a &iTn ba nine htmdrrd and nintiy-mne 
yWTJ, which iarm. Iiadthe lease e>]rired, would have cleared to the landlord, abave two hundred and 
My pounds per annum. In this ea«e. it is but iair that wo be aUowed to preaume aome additional 
(Hd'iliuabla consideration. Silnuudinicy high price* Cor Setters in BnglaDd, hara not hitb«» 
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come uiHler oar notice, and we believe at the present time, a very good Better maj be Importfid fat 
ten pounds fteriing. Yet Setters, however extremely useful, and preferred by many Sportsmen, aie 
by no means so numerous as Pointers, the latter breed being the greatest favorite^ of the English 
gunners ; but Setters are undoubtedly the best dogs for an American sportsman. 

The Setter is a very beautiful and engaging dog, and the more so in proportion to letaimng hiv 
original breed and form, and being free from the Pointer croes. His eye and countenance luKve all 
the soilness of the Spaniel, and when of good size, with his soft, deep, and curly flue, and kng 
fringed tail, he makes a charming and enticing appearance in the field. It is difficult, howerer, at 
inresent, to find a true Setter, so much has the original breed been mixed with the Pointer ; pexhifv 
, the breed may have been preserved morc^pure in Ireland. The field duties of the Setter and Poinle^ 
are the same, but the former is the more active, hardy, and spirited, fearing no ground, wet or dry, 
nor the thickest covers, his feet being narrow, hard, and well defended by hair. He is well fitted 
for moor and heath, and no day is too long for his unwearied activity and courage. He ia aaad 
sometimes to be given to strange antipathies, caprices, and self-will in his hunting. 

It has been disputed, very uselessly, whether the Setter or Pointer have the moat poweriiil nosl; 
hut let a sportsman take a thorough good dog of either kind, into the field, and be will no loriger 
trouble himself with that dispute. Beyond a doubt, the Setter is the most useful gun dog of the two; 
but the Pointer is the largest, most stately and showy, and is admired foi his rate, his high ranging 
and steadiness. The Settci on his part, may put in his claim, and more especially when of the pore 
breed, to his full share of the intelligence, sagacity, and affection for man, which shines so eminently 
and so delightfully in the Spaniel. 

The Setter is said to require much water, and to be unable to endare heat and thirst like the 
Pointer ; the former, from his constitutional activity, and the hardiness of his feet, is superior in a 
long d^y, over a rough and uneven surface. From accident, or from that never-lailing desire of 
ahining by the intermixture of breeds, with little consideration of the end. Pointers have been crossed 
with Setters, and Setters with Pointers, but Wf have not observed the beneficial result. On the scoie 
of utility, the Setter can derive no improvement from such a cross ; and granting, which however is 
not proved, that the Pointer gains something in legard of usefulness, such advantage vrill be counter- 
Tailed by an abatement 6f size, figure, and stateliness, on which aoeount only, perhaps, he superseded 
the Setter in the affections of the sportsman. Many instances have been related of the unwearied 
activity and stoutness of the Setter, whilst following his master travelling^ horseback ; this dog 
will hunt all the ^elds adjoining the road, during the journey, whilst a Pointer,^ the some dreum- 
stances, will generally stick close and unconcernedly at the horse's heels. 

From the care taken in breeding from choice imported dogs, the breed of Setters in America has 
become of first-rate value. In fiict, the Setter is, in every way, better adapted to the use of gunnen 
hero than any dog that can be named. Somerville, in his excellent and characteristic poefai of 1%€ 
Chate, truly describes the qualities and habits of this excellent animal : 

When Autumn smiles, all beauteous in decay, 

And paints each cheoqueced grove with various hues, 

My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields^ 

His nose in air erect ; from ridge to ridge. 

Panting he bounds, his quartered ground divides 

In equal intervals, nor careless leaves 

One inch untried ! at length, the tainted galls 

His nostrils wide inhale ; quick joy elates 

His beating heart, which, awed by discipline 

Severe, he dares not own, but cantiow creeps, 

Low, cow'ring, step by step ; at last, attains 

His proper distance, there he stops at onoe. 

And points with his instructive nose upon 

The trembling prey. 



The method necessary to be observed in the training and breaking of Setten^ will bt gi ii m 
mother chapter. 

THE SPANIEL. 

The name of the Spaniel race is derived from its supposed original country, Spain. Hmm mm 
many sub-varieties — the smaller Spaniel, with small round head, the ears and taila cawsd wMk I 
hab— King Charles' Spaniels— the Maltese or Bichon of Buffim— the lion dog^-the 
carriage dog— the hunting Spaniel or Cocker — the Setter — the Newfoundland 
^panid— the water Spanid— the small or petit barhet—^tut Shock dog» a race bUwatt Are 
fi^ianiel and the Shepherd's dog. 

The hunting Spaniel, or Springer, (C«ms extrariut of Luumbos,) is nselbl in tepHHH < 
,kind of game in this country. The true English brod springing l^anid difien but fitHiii 
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frODI ihsSellcr, except In size: iheir chief uiflcrcnce ci>nai«U in iherormerbsiing ■ lugvi heid than 
[he Ulter in propartion to the bulk of hi« boit; ; the; mry iilso in a snwll Jegrae in point of color, 
from ltd, yellow, or livei color ond white, which aeeme to be the invwioble «landartl of the breed. 
Tbey arc nearly twa-riAhs lc«s in heighl,nnd ttiength than the Seller, th«r fonn being more delicalD, 
their eais longer, yetj toA and pliable, eorcretl with s coal of long waiing and silky hair; tho noMt . 
is ted or black, the luttcr being the surest oiBrlc of bi^h biEeding ; the toil ia buihy and pendDloiu, 
an-l is ■Iwoya in motlun when emploj*l in pursuit of game. 

DiQerently from other dogs tiaed in ahootitig, both the springer and the cocker give tongue the 
moioent they either naeH or see game ; and thia gives iuCiniBtion to llie sportamen, who generally 
station themsclvea on the akiili of the nood oi covert to which woodcoeka, snipes, and pheaaaiilsare 
known In fly when started. 

Both this dog and the cocker are frequently used as finders In greyhound-coursing, and axe no 
lets eager to start ■ hare, which they pursue with ds much ontor aathoy do winged game. 

From the lime the spiingoi u thmwn off in the Geld, he gives evident proofs of (he pleasure he 
eipcriences in being thus employed, by the perpetual motioD of his lail, which is teimcd fealliering 
amongst sportsmen ; and upon the incrEasing vitn^un of which the eipertencetl fowler well knows 
that he is getting nearer to llie objeol of attraction. 

The nearer be approaches the game, the more energetic the dog bccotnea in his endeatnts to auo- 
cced ; tremulous whispers escape him, as a symplom of doubt r but the moment tliis duubl is dis- 
pelled, and the game is foimd, his clamorous raptures brehk foilh in full force, lie -eipiesaes hii 
gratiScalion by loud anil quick Isiking, which may be relied on as a proof that he has not sought ir 
vain ; leaving the happy owner exultingly to boast, tbU ■' he is in possession of at least one failhfu) 
domestic, who never tells a he." 
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THE COCKER SPANIEL. 

The cockei spaniel is much smallet than the«iM'ni^;i|ispeni(l, and is generally uard fir woodcock 
and snipe ntiooling. His dinuuutivo siie peouiiatly tits him for ranging in low and thick cotfUs, 
for which purpose nature seciiia peeulistiy to have adaptnl bun. 

The cocker dlflen fiom the springer in having a shotlei and more compact form, a rounder head, 
and a shoiter muute i tbe ears are very long, iLe limbs are short and strong; the tall is gcneistly 
truncated and more bush} ; and ihe hail of the eucker, over his whole body, is mote curled than that 
of the springer. He varies in color Irom liver aiid white, red, red and wliile, bLick and while,, all 
liverKoloied. and not unfre((uenlly black, with tanned legs and muiile. 

This beautiful and lively dog sceius to have been produced, oiiginally. by a cross between the 
il Bitd die springer, for he not only resembles the figure of ^le latler, but also hoa 
, combined with the bvi^ly and active disposition of both. From Ihe beau^ em] 
of the cockei, liie bleed has beconie very geneialiy dilfuEcd, uiid he ia mine frequently 
companion in llw pailoi Ilun uw^ ia'} a spvil* of tit* ''e\il. 
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hi bin general qafifieBthiiu the cocker difibn bnt fittle froin the springer, except that he ia decid- 
^Stj more active ; heappean abo to have a more acute aenae of amelling, and punuea game with 
•n enthuaiaam amounting to ecstacy. From hia livelj temperament, he doea not tire ao aoon aa the 
<p r ing ei, however h>ng the labor of the day may be. 

Pro9 an innate principle of thia induatrioua little animal, he givea the loudest proofs of hia ecatatic 
defight upon findtiig^ or even coming upon the scent, foot, or ^unt of game ; it ia alao hia deteimined 
reaolution to penevere until he has fairly driven them from covert Gonaequently all. sportsmen who 
take the field wiA cockers, are compelled to be on the alert, and to keep pace with the progreas 
which the dogs make in the wood, othervnae they are aure to loae the greater part of the game. They 
may even travel mai^ a weary mile without obtaining a successful shot,, as it is the unalterable na^ 
tore of these dogs to spring, flush, or stait all the game before them ; and they pursue, without dia- 
tmction, hare, pheasant, partridge, woodcock, snipe, quail, and plover. It thus becomes neceaaaiy to 
bunt them vrithin gun-ehot of coveit, and bdla or jingtea riiouM be placed inaide the coIlara» if iStte 
laood is extensive, to pvevent t&em from beBting too wide, and to keep them within call of the 



The springer and cockev are more particulariy appropriated to pheasant and woodcock shooting, 
Spaniels of both desciiptiona are brought into genera] use and domestic estimation, from tfieir haad- 
•ome shape, dieir beautiful sleek coats, their cleanly habits, insinuating manner, incessant •attend* 
'mate, and fiidthful obedience to their masters, qualities in which they surpasa all the other members 
althe canine race. 

Cockers are said to be more subject to certain diaeases tiian other dogs, as loss of smell, and sweO- 
fiig>of the glands in the neck, wUch sometimes prevents their taking any asristance tUl they die ; 
m disease of the ears, like the mange, called formics ; and lastly to the mange itself, which Lb most 
destructive of all to their beauty, health, and quiet. 

The training of spaniels is comparatively easy ; and in die field, the chief object is to keep them 
within bounds and call as much as possible, and to wipmaa, in dm degree, their inceaaant activity, 
to keep pace with which the sportsman had need ^gmtake aomewhat a£ their active nature. 



A rCNGILLlNG. 



iT IB a strange and curioua world. q£ ours; [For 

Of joy and wo a mingled tide, 
-A vale oaiapread with the faireat to tm n^ 

Where aapa are hid and aerpenlB.gttd»; 
'^Tia a auamnar'a aky, now hd^x^ fiat*. 
And now the black eboda loweaatib jiiiii. 
And now the brokra waaaos throogh 
Are glimpaea am^ of the calm dear htatu 

It u like to a banquet table rare. 

With many a dainty richly spread. 
Where music softly hangs upon the air. 

And censers fragrant perfumes shed ; 
Jkgain, 'tis like that banquet hall. 
When echoing harsh the footsteps fiill, 
When guests are gone, wreathes no inoenae 
Save that which sickly palls upoa the aenae. 

^TiM like to the stream, all. calmly that flows 
'Neath beaming skies — ^thro' ferdant valoi ; 

^Tia like to that stream when the night ^irind 
bbwi^. 
The biUow foams^ and tempest waikk 

%e like to theeer-'tia like to iugiu 

That's Idr, and yet with cfaangea fmuflfttt 



atem Time can woik his will 



'SkMJk geod that coaaea must be followed by ill. 

I Tet tfteae^s the roae^ieathad wand to Friendship 
knownt 
Thaaa'a Pleaauie'a apariding bowl, 
^ And tiiie'dilfeen tie by Affoctioa thrown 

Arovad each kindred aoul : 
BU d ee m by far ia the golden bond 
That ia knit in a pazent'a feelinga fond. 
That the guah of a aiater's love doth bind. 
And firm round the heart of a brother lb twined. 



The links of that chain, if truly they're wrought, 

There's no mat of age can ever corrode, 
But pure they'll remain aa childhood'a frat 
thought. 
Blight as the sunbeam an angel hath rode. 
In abaenee' damp tomb «n iliiiaiiii they^ tahe^ 
Nq dialBiice hae poorer to weaken or braric. 
But dMm.ioundeadi heart tfaali'aseveiedliiOM 
ti^itl^ 

The bond that waa w«m toe boaely and UglM^ 



SWEEPINGS FROM A DRAWER. 



L Tu falBchood of Ufa is the alurj of lilb. 

2, Thucc ia nothiiiK m uDusiiig «s the conJcscciuuiD of good-niiturGil vnnily ; nadung m 
putiag ihon litK coaieacnmon of ill-hciutal priJa. 

3, No laui over dU an ollutr a kindnaw, at expreweJ au uHec tisnate Muliment, for wUch he 
vaa Doli il Boino time tony. 

4, Widtlom ami poner, lilui pielf, are perbcled thiough iiuitering, 

6. Goil it uubUj connden<d Lufiniti:, m all lliiogn -, aoil the iiiea of Ihc univciw is unilorMood 
U tend towirda inliiiity and to Till ahait of it Is not God, ralber, 7f la 1 and tike univeiw, or all 
eiealed stuff, on imperfocl leio, and tcudingthitheiiiiitsappnuuinationtovtaTdapufectianl Would 
nol the porfocdon of eveiy thing be lerD ? — do not all eulMtanceB owe their qualities to &ai imper- 
fanioiul aie the; nol nhitlliey aie, only so far forth aa thej are impertecl 1 Malctinl ihtogn deriie 
tbui lUi^lj from llwir dcfecU ; and gnatnen ui human character would be ioipmcliiuiblB and null 
if it were not accompanied with aomething faulty. 

6. PlgiirHi alwaya Vie. 

7. Moil men would rather be charged with woildliiiGaeoflreling and conduct, than not; andoten 
with heanJeHJiess and intrigue, if Ihcy be succeaiful. 

S. CallouanoisandiniKni^lityan! nol the ttulT that great villany ia made ot WiiJcedncH mair 
often piocaeds ficim feeliiig too much than feeling luo llltle. Tlie graaleat monalera of croclty and 
vise have been pecsona of morlnd wmubilily, who from experiencing ihe impowibilily of perfect self- 
approbation, and by exaggerating all iheii (aulla into hopeless crimes, are made reckless, and abandon 



Bt and furious ain. 



inhuman. Dcvilhood would be the iu 



vilsblD 



B. The hope of death is the only thing thai keeps m 
eeRMqueoco of the inuaenalily of mau. 

10. AU Ihepain of life that in not bodily illness, arises from /uai'ig sooiathing, either posaeBslana 
or friends ; he, therefore, tvho hat Ihc leual. will be liable lo feel the leaat pain. 

1 1. Uobbea' theory and all the democratic theories of natural right, are founded on the asiump- 
tion that *auae;eTy u ihe natural condidoa of man ; whereas it is more likely, that the bi^eit slate 
of meutal and sodal refinement ia truly Ihe ilale of nature. 

13. Loie is the coosciouaiesa of sympathy. 

13. The pasaiooa are the dung about the toola of the powers, by which they are aouiished into 
laxnrisnco and size. Pride, TOnily, omlntion, bale arc designated by aalore, to advance ths inlsl- 
lectual facultim. 

14. Nelson Coleridge. feUowing his unde, has given some iUualratioas of ibo di&renea lielweeu 
imagination and limey; of the lalter, be meDtions Otway's " lulea, lobsten, seas of milk and ahipiof 
amber ;" of Ihe farmer, Lear's " What, have hia daughter! bteugbl him to thi« pass !" Bui a finer 
illustration of imagination than I have ever seen noticed, is furnished in that passage in which Uamlct 
■ays to Ifaoae who inform him thai hia mother would speak with him. " We shall obey her were she 
ten times our mother." The prince has so deeply pondeied the galling shame of her behavior as 
to identify her qualitiFs with her relalion to him, and to impart all lict personal color lo that con- 
nexion. Hehtu so identified disgust with tnatettiity.so tranaubstimliuted motherhood inio ciiminalily. 
that when ho means the latter as dialiuguiahed from iho Ibrmer and in oppoiition to it, ho uvea ihe 
former. Hia speech, in plain words would be, " as she is our raothrr, we will obey her were aho ton 
times more criminal." 

15. Variations in mood or in principle make a greal diflerencc in the comfort of cQart and the 
■atisfaciion that is fell at the reauUs of effort, but not luuch in Ihe chiracler of men's actions or the 
powers of their minds. 

16. The diObrence between philosophy and religion is, thai the former is creative, the latlei resto- 
rative : the one offers a good •ehcme of Ufo if il be called on (or its aid when as yet no acheme has 
been undertaken, and in those early years, when neilher the heart nor the life aie commitled to feel- 



ing or ciieumslancea: the other takes man after the failuis of any scheme, and in that broken a 
dition cura and seta him right. The error Gied upon the philosopher ia Bas 
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putation of the theoiy of philosophy, for he did not apply to her until the hazards of life had been 
awured ; and she will not insure after the voyage has begun, and the risk commenced. Philoeophy 
will keep men out of difficulties, if they will apply to her before beginning the journey on which the 
difficulties may occur ; but she i\ocA not undertake to pull them out when they are in. But that 
which gives religion the advantage in practical use, is that we all come into life committed, for some 
years at least, to a certain defective scheme of life, and that when we are inclined to address phi- 
loeophy, the time has gone by at which she can effectively afford her " piacula." Philosophy profeseee 
to make water-proof boots, with which, if they are diawn on in the cradle, we can wade dry-shod 
through all the swamps of life ; but she docs not undertake to mend boots that have been made at 
otiier shops. In short, philosophy is a boot-maker ; religion is a cobbler. But as most of us are bom 
booted, or find boots ready made for us soon after coming into life, the cobbler's services are more 
needed than the makers. 

1 7. Fondness for sarcastic personalities, in a man, is called bitterness ; in a woman, it is termed 
malignity. 

18. All spirited pleasure springs from sympathy, and all sympathy arises from resemblance. The 
soul is infinitely beautiful, and the thrill of delight with which we look upon beauty of &oe or form 
proceeds fiom the object looked at being like the qualities of the soul, and from the sympathy which 
the inward spirit therefore feels to the outward material. The veneration we have for a beautifol 
woman and the infinite delicacy we attach to her, does not proceed from the delicacy of her ^lit, 
but because her face beams a similitude to soul, and its incarnation. It is for this reason ^b ft we 
cannot sympathize with very ugly and disgusting people, nor feel pity for the sufferings of coene 
and vulgar wretches. 

19. The peculiar bittemees of a loss by death consLsts in there being no refuge for the hettft in 
the determination of revenge. 

20. It is a law of mechanics that'an impulse however small must prevail in some degree over a 
constant force however great, and that it can only be neutralized by an opposing impact. The same 
is true in morals ; passion will always bear down the fixed power of principle as embodied in mo- 
rality, and can only be conquered by the antagonist passion of piety. 

21. Christianity is like the cloud which divived Israel from the heathens; full of light to them 
that are within, but of darkness to those who are without 

22. The Romanists, the dissenters, and the Church of England, treat religion as the womantwith 
the issue, St. Thomas, and Joseph of Arimathea, respectively, treated the form of Christ 

23. The evangelical pietists, and the transcendental philosophers, alike mistake their own ■oula 
for God. 

24. Men abhor indi£ference and vacancy. They enjoy the depths of existence only when the soul 
reacts upon itself. Hence, the spirit of man loves either coincidence of thought and sentiment^ 
whereby it sympathizes with another by having its reflected consciousness flung back upon iteel^ or 
opposition, whereby, being constantly roused to compare hope with fulfilment, and link the promisoi 
of the past with the circumstances of the present by the chasm of gladness or disappointment, it 
sympadiizcs with itself. Accordingly, it will be found that the entire <* quicquid agunt hominea,'' all 
Ae systems that have found acceptance in religion, morals, politics, or literature, may be distiibiiled 
into two souls, — those which strike in with the current of human passions, and those which strike 
against it ; those in which the acme of the attempted joy is in the full throb by which the foe fingi 
and the system flash into union, and those in which it is in the recoil and self«onsultation attendant 
upon opposition. To illustrate this, in the single matter of foith the two great religions which alone 
have any claim to be rationally adapted to the nature of man, and which appear to possess a ■*w«w>ft | 
souree of inwatd ritality are the crescent which gives frill sway to our keenest tempere and ctrriee 
out our humon to thdt utmost depths, and which hallows our passions by deepening them into the 
ardor of the divine, and the cross which opposes nature, and causes men to embrace it throu^ the 
force of antagonism. 



THE SEASON. 

A FRAGMENT— FROM CLARE. 



The insect^world, now sunbeams higher climb, 
Ofr dream of SrniicG, and wake before their time. 
Bees stroke their little legs across their wings, 
And venture short flights where the snow-drop 

brings 
Its silver bell; and winter aconite, 
Its butter cup-Uke flowers that shut at night, 
With green leaf furling round its cup of gold, 



Like tender maiden mufl!ed from the cold; 
They sip, and find their honey dreams are vain. 
Then feebly hasten to their hives again. 
The butteifiies, by eager hopes outdone. 
Glad as a child, come out to greet the sun, 
Beneath the shadow of a sudden shower, 
Are lost, nor see to morrow's April flower^ 



CHILD SHOOTING 
AT THE CAPE or GOOD HOPE. 




"Do ihty ie*llj Bhool chililien »t llie Cape !" inquired Luc; Jujetworher spouse, juiit>(lorlh^ 
Dunugc u they were g-uing on ihe soo, on • sanunet eve, from one of the front rooniB of old Ju- 
jeba' collage on the cooat of KenL The aash wis thrown up, and the lather, b retired Enal India 
mnrliant, ofwhain it was aaiil that Incs of nipCGa nerc hut as sand-baga. was prcscnL The old man 
rhuclcled al the observation of liis daughler-iti-law, while his obtiwc aon liad not Bufficiirnl pcaetni' 
lion lo diacover the miaUke into which ahe had fallen. 

" They are nnluial Ihlevea," replied John ; " ihe rascala imbibe the propeneily wilh Iheir molhei'a 
milk. I, one morning, detected BX children in our orchanl-ground ; 1 ahot Rve of them, and Ihe 

" Shot five children for merely cobbing an orchard ! Ate there no laiva in that country !" said 
Luey, interrupting hoi buabond. 

" Bravo 1" exclaimed the Nabob, breaking into one of hia incontrollablc fila of laughter : for in 
that respect he waa second only lo Adam (ioidan, mentioned by BoawcU (o be gifted wilh the loudest 
and moM eontagians laugh that ever echoed frooi the human lungs. 

~ Were they native or while children T" 

■- Natives, to be sure 1" anawered the Nabob, endeavoring lo nippresa bis surprise at ihe aimpli- 
cily of the hopeful put. 

" And do you think," said she, " that, under any cireumsiuieea, you have a moral right lo shoot 
children !" 

■■ What moral right have they lo cinck our nuts and lilrh our cocoas !" retorted John ; and then 
continued lua nanslion. — " After shooting tvo brace and a balf. I wounded Ihe other in Ihc ahoulder, 
when an aid woman rescued it, before I could reload ; but Ihe child was loo heavy to be carried Du : 
preaentl; I eapied Ihe gipsy and her bantling among the leaves of a huge mango ; ahe was half- 
buried in tlie hollow of tbe tree, and so well protected by wood, that it was impoesible lo shoot al 
her nearer than oeventy yards. My pop-gun would not have injured bei ; so I charged an old ruily 
swivel punt-gun, with nearly s handful of powder, and some heavy slugs; [ rested tbe piece on the 
foTfo of a Hollenlot idol, took dctiberale aim, and blaied al (he old thief! — Down she came, and the 
cub wilh herl" 

" 1 declare, it's very shocking, though they he savagea," said Luey. 

" The brown 'una arc the devil to climb !" conlinued John. 

" The natives, you mean t" said Ihe Nabob, cachinnating again. 

'■ Have nol most of Iho natives embraced Christianity !" asked Lucy, wilh ihc utmost natveld. 

" Whal! the brown 'unsV exclaimed iha Nabob, yelling wilh laughter. 

" Monkeys turn Chrisliaru !" said John, staring like ■ cobra ; " why, Lucy, " 

■■ Monkeys !" drawled our Mrs. John Jujebs, discovefing her error, 

"The brown 'unal" added the Nabob, tvilb aroai that luiglil have been beard (com his plantation 
at Singapore to his elialeau at Ihe Cnpe. 



WE MEET NO MORE. 



BT CATHARIiri H. W ▲ T 1 E X A K . 



Ws meet no more, beloved, in the old places 

We loved of yore ; 
By the dear haunts fancy so oft retraces, 

We meet no more. 

We meet no more beside tha smiling river. 

Whose song» of love 
Made music — ^where the tall trees used to quiver 

Its breast above. 

We meet no mora where tiowren of beauty, iqpiinging, 

Wreadi'd round our feet ; 
No more, for us, the summer air is bringing 

Their fragrance sweet. 

But, like fond hopes once dearly loved and cherished, 

Now lost and dead, 
Have those bright flowers in stricken beauty perish'd — 

Their brightness fled. 

We meet no mfire where mirthful joy and gladness, 

Withmeny caUs, 
Lured us, with drcean spell, fh>m transient sadness 

To lig^ited halls. 

There, where fresh forms in youth's unshadow'd morning, 

Fair buds of spring, 
Like rainbow tints, life's suimy path adorning. 

Still brightly cling. 

Bat we, like autumn leaves the wind hae shaken, 

Whose Uoom is o'er, 
In the blithe scenes where those young faeuti awaken 

We meet no moie. 

We meet no more— for time's dariL wing hath shaded 

Those happy ways ; 
Aid aU too quickly in our hearts are fiadsd 

Life's brighter rays. 

We meet no more, when eve its mantle's flinging. 

By the old heartfi, 
When every gentle breexe seems sweetly singing 

Glad songs to ear&. 

We meet not iSba m t here, wiiese we sadly parted 

In days of yore — 
There, at^the tkyst plaee of the trusting hearted, 

We meet no moie* 

We meet no more — fer long, long years have chang'd thee. 

And other skies 
From Uiejweet haunts of earlier joys eetrang'd thee, 
"^ And nearer ties* 



W« iDMl DO m oi e a d ottd faalh settled rooiid 
Youth's dreams are o'er-« 

We may not burst the mighty thraU that's bound 
We meet no more! 




RBVICW OF NEW BOOKS. 



dislrly let gn, and k whole cable veered out The beat bower ntu Ihen let go under Toot in fifteen 
falhonu; whilfl part of the crew, now Blmoal roinling (ram Tatigue, stilt continual to laboi it the 
pumps, the test were pUced ti> throw some guns overboerJ, to lighten the ihip. 

The conflt&nt cry uf '* Spell oh !" as the men panted to be Telie^'ed, grew doner together ae the 
labor continued. The prisimets, (the mutinecrB) who fell the cruelly of being foiccd lo remain 
inactive, when by their exertions ihe lives of many might be «.ived, eoiulantly imploriit Ctptain 
Edwards, whenever he Npproached near their prison, to liberate them ; but " Silence !" wss the only 
answer Ihey received, and that thundered forth as a term of reproach. 

" We must thrum isail ui quickly as posaible," aaid Edwards; "the guns have ligliirncd her. The 
carpenter reports that we nearly hold our own, and if we can gel any thing under the ship, wo may 
yet keep her above water. Kow, my lads," he continued, " now is the lime — and wc shall soon 
have s respite." 

" Two of the pumps, sir," said the carpenter, ai he came 

" Then why do you come lo report it, sir ! — nee your ait 
you, and lend a hand yourself." 

• " I very much fear, sir," said the first lieulenant, ■' that i 
The ship is evidently settling ; and owing to Ihe fatigued si 
pumps, the leak increases fiist." 

" For God's sake. Captain Edwards," said the prisoners, " retcaie us i^-do not let ua go down (a 
the bottom without a slmggte '. We will not crowd your boals. Give us but the chance — the 
chance that ttic poorest creature on bosril might demnni! — that of a spar to float upon." 

" Sentry, keep (hoec fellowa quiet," said Edwards. •■ Let tlie men be kept steadily nl the pumps, 
and at baling, and we shall yet keep her afloat until daylight In the mean lime gel the boats out — 
put into each some bread and water, and every thing else which may be requisite for a long voyage. 
Ladi the two canoes together, and keep the biMta astern of the ship, ready for instant soivicc. Mr. 
Harwood," continued the captain, addressing the second lieulenanl, " see the booms iinlasheid, and, 
when yoa can find a spare hand, make a rail or two." 

" Here are hands, sir," said the prisoners, " ready and willing to assist— do, sir, for God'a sake, 
for mercy sake, hear our prayer, and teleaso us!" 

Not the slightest notice was token of ihls prayer. The captain seemed intent upon watching the 
ptogreaa of events, and not a moment elapsed without his looking at his walcb, and casting hia eyes 
to ihe eastward to mark itie first dawn uf duy. The seamen worked with willing hands, for wall 
they knew what miseries awaited them. The pumps were repaired, and soon tn use ; Ihe buckets 
were pUed at the hatchways j officers and men joined in the labor; but no favorable report was mads 
to give (he captain the slighlest idea of saving his ahip. 

Day dawned, and the Pandora might be seen washing about at her anchois. There could be no 
hope left. The water had increased as the ship selUed. The men grew faint from fatigue; greater 
ejcrtion became requisite, and Ca]>lain Edwards, seeing Ihal no chanco remained, suinmoned his 
officers. They were unanimous in their opinions, thai nothing more could he done lo save the ship, 
and consequenlly every precaution was taken to save Iho men ; but aliU whilst the Pandora floated, 
her commanilet eould not believe the was losL 

It was now half post sii in Ihe morning. The wslei had gained so much upon the pumps, lliat 
it washed over the combings of the hatchways. The hold was full, and the panting seamen, re- 
linquishing the useless attempt, now left llie pumps and aasembled on deck. There Ihoy seemed to 
wait with saddened counlenancas the lermination of their miseries. Still no orders wus given to 
man the boats; and during the silence which the approach of such a catSBtropbe ever inspires, the 
voice of the prisoners, who knew the ship was fastwiking, again rose to implore Captain Edwarda' 
pity ; but that prayer, like all Ihd foregoing, was useless. 

The awful moment was now fast advancing. Every man had forsaken his station. Some rao 
below, and rummaged out the few remaining pieces of money which caution had prompted them lo 
save; others dressed thcmectves in Iheir best clothes. Some wore aa many sliirts as ihey couU find; 
whilst others, believing that death awaited ihcm on shore from the general manner of all savages, 
became reckless as to all consequences, and lurked about in the hope of discovering some spirils. 
To get drunk was lo rob death of all ils leirots; and if Ihcy were to die, they pieferrcd that end 
which would come unaccompanied by all the lliooght which renders Uie end of life horrible. 

Captain Edwards and his olTjcem were on deck, watching Kilh ulenl horror the finale of ihe scene. 
The imploring voice of the prisoners lo be released rose again and again in vain. Had Ihey been 
released, they might have escaped ; and this escape Edwards resolved should never take place. The 
ship, now completely water-h^ged, heeled over on the larboard side. The minute was fosl approach- 
ing — all hope WW gone — all exertions fruitleas; a general rash was made oft to gain the hosts; and 
as Edwards passed over Ihe very bole in which hia victims still remained in irons, again and again 
did the imploring voices of these men assail his cars. He passed on in silence. The sentinels still 
remained at their posla. and the master-a^a^ns sat upon Ihe scuttle which enclosed Uiem. The heel 
of the ship, before she sank, slid the scuttle from its place ; and ss if by the acl of an all-meictful 
ProvideoM, to save some to eipiate thcii crimes on diis earth, and ihe inDoceni to escape, the man 
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inii* vt :i tT^^inyr^z^ t^ rcfilA Li» p»w:d-4i. iro^fcd :^ i^f o^ ii± utmA irjc bit handy and 
tLfy &n siiT^M^. the $c^:r^ Lt.l: :2^ prjoncn' pooMHuc. y-^x^iztn vu i: k tiw ra-fc man libeiated 
Yls rjMzbS>r. who irj<ar.:Ij firced LU waj oo dwk. Tbe **^"^-**''* vvgc «flKaz:{ i&e ^ndoal aink- 
i&2 ir..i Kttiir.:; of the »hip. Hej^-^! w^ the b«c oc %5a:k- icii *» Sie voctf-i 2, ODe load and 
terrific KTcam wu beard — 'Jie ftbip g«Te a pi:ch iaeirAri. acic auii Loai i i iiitair 

Tber^ tCiiee!. wu *^ (tro^^le for wdtxj ! The nnHC-J^ac* c£ ±i2 ic^ Lizir a,%«M e J above the 
wczbet fA &e wavr. «hil#t thae enonnoiu voriex r^rraiiWinrr '^ :he iovvr *^^-if dnv doimmanjr, 
t»JTy\r^ thera romd an>l round in the vbiripo^ vhich a orrmsi'cihr & vcC »-*' die —^tiw^l* done 
thftr dutj. that tbtf'T nnk at tbeir ^otc Thr Bauer m a;2i«. '«ai> Lie srsgikc *3 icfain hia posi- 
tion. WM drowned in the attempt: aiki the fnilijand the ir»^uxci'. v-<s« zt:m 'm£* xa :bflir ovn *^r^ ift n ff 
to lave that life, of nhicb the law nu^t deprive iheo in a itw iii:n>t4 

T\jt brjfttii had ptuhed off to a sziiil <ai*-'T ker. when the lasc s^ici ^njfr elf oeipair aonnded on 
their ear*. '■ ^^he't d^/wn ! fthc'i aunk !" r»>pixidcd to tl^: c:^. Thjw i:. :he lioasa voiked hanl to 
gain the ker. in order tbit ther ui^t jt^tcm to friatcb a&ahrr r«fMcraip ^i^^ ^ watery grave. 
Tounj; Hevwood. who La^! fouxk! tii.^ :o -j:Test hirwf-j iA\^ c\yiin^zz. :rier to be feat cncumbeied 
during the Ion;; vwim before bim. f jitunaielv £i>«j^ a s&raj kot. oe: vbi.'h he floated till he viras 
picked up ; but his fnenJ and roapaxii:'^. jc^un^ SicwarL Lui n:< r-ry to TViease himself fiom the 
man^clen: and tbiu. with his bani; ahark^ed. was r.iT'.nvrg:*! inip eseszitr. lo the last wwymffit a 
pris^»ner. and a murdered, inn^^ent ma?:. He isar^k. X:- trieniH Lazai was oivtched to aave the 
panting wretch front the death t>.ai awolic-i hira : n-.» ciiferinr ^oace TOi« lo ihmnlate the imioitanate 
jouth to farther excrticm : n:> galJar.: fvlk-w suaioc^: ihe ciar to bnn^ asadsiance; his lood ay to 
heaven was choked in bis tbroai. » the ruibinz watfn c^ejp9wer^i Lim ; and even the dicles whidi 
his struggilin; form left to bear witncfo of him for a aecond, wcze cnobserred and tmnodced. Huee 
DOie of the Bountr's crew perished from the same caoic: ihex. too. dkd ivith in«t*f ^f>« co thcdr 
bands. Ten were saved ; and oat of the ship's company of the PandoinL thirty vere droimed, and 
eighty-nine were safiely landed on the key. 

Few shipwrecks have been attended with more circamstanees calmbted to iufiire honor *!*•" 
that of the Pandora. She was in apparent secsrity when she stiBdL — the pank, fiom that aecood, 
never subnded. Fear multiplied fear. There was not a man, from the mrmif^^ ^^al the caipenter 
made his first report, who imagined the shipooold beaa^vd ; and nothing awaited diflni in pnqwctive 
hut a long lingering labor in the boaU; depii^ied of piwviaions, exposed to all the rigocs of open boat 
navigation, with the very port as an asylum that Bligfa had to reach, befofe his ciew of ipectiea 
could leel any thing like security. 

Tlie spars which broke adrift as the frigate aank afforded aanstaneeto many. 8ome» bfsver than 
(Ifir messmates, clung with silent courage to the mast or oar they happened to meet ; wfailat olhen, 
less iouird to such srcnes, and with less confidence in themselves, cried and shiidDod aloud for 
Bssifltance. fHome calmly struck out, knowing that any extra exerdon would oocamn aoch Mgoe, 
Ibat drowning would be inevitable before the retumtng boat arrived ; whilst others, impatient at the 
•pfwnvit length of the swim, violently threw about their aima, and died exhausted. 

Hut of those who struggled against fate, none exerted ihemaelves more to save their few misenble 
dsys of lifi? tliaii llie mutineers of the Bounty. Well they knew what awaited them on their ictmn 
to F#»ftsnioutb ; and yi-t, as if willing to cling to the few days left between the catartrophe and thdr 
« iwiitioii, thny were clamorous for assisUnce, and eager to be again prisoocta. It was now thdr tun 
|/i iMi'Vigi» some of the many torments they had inflicted on Bligh. and thdr miserias aooo b^gao. 
ft Un iNirn metUiiinpil that Hey wood and others stripped themsdvea naked, in Ofdor the bflttv to 
«•♦•• (herrM-ives. Tliey earb mailc for a small sandy key, and were picked up by ana of Oe boati, 
wtiMi, bsving United its first car^, returned to save others. The hot broiling sun. acting upon a 
f'slt^l nfcifi. «<»ori iMTcapiiiincil the most intense pain. There was no Adter, for not ateee grew upon 
%h\w rrii«<.riil.)p pisrr of ri'fu«e ; and noma canvaa, wluch had been saved from the wr«^ was ued 
f'ff Hh- Um\m, in .If d**r. by stretching it round the gunwafea, and thus hd^teiung ^ Jmm^ ^ wj^ 
f»ii^» m'i*m «■' ur#.. Thf thirst was intolerable, and the si^»ply of ^i^ small mdee^ ^*'" "^ 
uu^ ^,..»r rfi-naiM*' wblrh ingTUuity could auggest. Thdr skins blistered and peeled off; and nf> 
f*^?f.p... !»,«. ,M'«« ff iriK-iMiinx. f«»nowod their rescue from the sea. One man soon gave way : he 
w*- •'! m\\ »ii«i*«t»fM f 'Iniiik* and as such was condemned and aboaed. But it was wAjoiJ^^om 
§.t*..^ „„.ii(, ,„ \^», It,,. (,|fprfs4iirr tJiirst, drank largely of salt water, became diotdy afteiwaids 
M^.,^» pfH ^„M n„,t tiff «*mini H fiianiar, rsved, stamped, swore, UaipheBiad, and died. 

**., ,....».♦# ^,.», «ii MtMl «rb»i wftPilmtined tj be saved, than Captain BdwaidapwpBrio to « 

h'ff, *«. f\, t.f , Tlif iftm^m wi'ff put into Older as promptly as poadble; and ftdrpaofj 

«.t ,. i r..M;f (.*'•'!. *,i mm»t t»w1 Ibrtrwn inUi one of the boata, were mustered. TV wha le rtoA , to 
. . .».;i*i tii. $*,» •*«...«» ft'ntf tumtt fiif the Ivng period of dxteen day% was a amaUtol of ^'Um. and 
f..u. i:....n*, M'* • tfUiiUl#^«1 fll'iwstire was two wine-glaases of water per dij to CMh MP?^^ 

. i.,..A..4i ' !.),«<••*> wu,*\U-t lUfi llligh issued; indeed hia plan appears to haw ten felUwi^ 

'■' . -•!, li .'H |.^,im nimtr i.f Mws*<U H*-m\v wew made for each boat, the wci^bla wm9 cot fro* 

'•j'. '. ..i'fi Jl • fi,«.*. ftt»* a^tiiKd in ffwHi |ti liathingi in ordei to drink by ihauiplMHi. 
• \jn 9i.f, jt.:|...ii i,i4*i«* t\tm liiKi«s wifti* completed, and the propoition of nen dkltoa to 



^H During t1 
^H wera asp 

I 
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During these thne duj* of nuBciolile eiislcnce on a key ninety yartSe long and suty brood, thej 
wera raqxxiod to the heat of a vertical biui. For the Pandon's people, lenu were etvcled, bat for 
Ibe miaerable remains of the Bounly'ii crew there was no Bhelter; even nn olil sail, nhicb wa« aae- 
less, uid which was lying on ihc itmd, was denied them; and such was the inleiue sufleting of these 
■mrorliuiate wretches, thai to aave their bare bodies rroni iasuppoitablc beat, ihcj buried themsBlves 
up to the neck in the burning sand. TbU Ughtcr pain to (hat occasioned by the tsyi of the sun 
scorched their akin entirely rrom tbeir bodies, and left ihcoi lileialty as if ihcj had been scalded ol) 
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The Bubblra of Ctmada. Bi/ the Aulhar uf" Snoi Slick." " 11)t Chckmaier," etc. One volumt, 
!62 pp. Lea and Hlanehard, Philadelphia. 

In (his wort, Jodec Haliburlon seems to have forgollen the many sly hits and severe retnatka 
upon the conduct of England lonsrda her coloiuea, which he has placed in the mouth of bis atau- 
sing ctockmaker, Samuel Slick ofSlickvilte. We bto loth UtsupposelhAt a joumey to England and 
>ji interview with the minister, have had any eOed in producing thia slninge repudiation of hii 
former tenets ; but in the " Bubbles of Cuiada," the I017 ascendency is violently championed, and 
the idea of a liberal government of the British colonies in America is treated wilh supreme con- 
lempt; of course, the conduct of Lord Durham opeilcnces the censure of the Court parasite; and 
when we say tliat the moderate reqUGsts of the Csnadiann, previous to the tate emeulea, arc treated 
wilh unsparing condemnation, the render may form his own opinion of the writer's views of Ihe 
insurgents and their doingn. 

" The Bubbles of Canada"' can only be considered as a partiian publication, of a violeiit and 
malignant nature. As an explanatory or statistical work, it is a decided failure. 



A desirable book for child and man. The scholar will find the most interesting gathering of human 
actsand God's gloiy recalled 10 bis mind in the Conversations here given; and llieijroin science will . 
be induced, by the anecdolul trealmrot of the subjects, to progress brther in the study of Ihis world'a 
wonders. Every resder, between the ages of all and sixty, muBl profit by the peicsal of this pocket 
cyclopedia of intelligence. 

The Young Ladg't Equcalrian Mamwl. Harwell and Co. Philadelphia. 

This very elegant hllle volume, illiislrated by many engravings on wood, is a reprint of a London 
pablicntion, the principal portion of which originally appeared in "Tnx Vouiro Lini's Book," 
a British work of consideralilc skill, and copied from ihencD by Mr. Godey in his American periodical, 
Thi LiDi's Bouu, several years since. Messrs. Haswell deavrve praise for the manner of the 
present production, which, in every deportment presents a choice spedmco of mechanical eiecotion. 
There ore several valuable additions to the original matter, but we regret that the American publish- 
ers neglected to employ an editor lo " adapt" the work to Ihe peculiarities 01 habits of this counOy. 
The London edition is closely followed, even in the vignetto frontispiece and title page, where the 
English queen Victoria is represented en clai-al. For instance, we ate told that " riding on horse- 
back apiieais lo bare been of remote usage among our fair country women, and in other European 
countries." The pillion is also described as being yet in use in our counlry — the book is issued 
by on American firm; what is an American reader to suppose! The English "Rules of the Road" 
are also given in full ; every poraon, aecustomed lo n( upon or behind " a bit of blood," knows that 
Ihe said Rules are reversed in American practicp. In the description of the vsiious " Paces," the 
Tnek of the American horse is totally omitted, although. In the ititrodoclion, some mention is made 
of ihe ^oci'ng- of lh« horses used by Ihe ladies of Limo, which is essentially and virluolly the action 
of the rack. 

Having freely noticed the bulls or Eng&thUmt of the work, 
absolutely the best guide to Equestrianism eitani, and we advise c 
preientarion to iheir feminine socialilief. 
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The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, comprising The Mirutrehy of the Scottish Border, Lay 
of the iMst Minstrel, Marmion, Rokehy, Lady of the Lake, Bndal of JViermain, Vision of 
Don Roderic, Lord of the Isles, Harold the Dauntless, Field of Waterho, Songs, HKscellaniesp 
and Occasional Pieces. One volume, 700 pp. Carey and Hart. Philadelphia. 

We have frequently had occaaion to notice the very superior style of the laige octavo Tolunkes 
produced by Messrs. Carey and Hart, of Philadelphia, embodying the effusions of the best wrilera 
of the day, and farming portions of theii Library of Standard Authors. <* The Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter Scott'* is another instance added to the long and valuable list of publications enibraced 
in this series ; better poetry, better printing, better paper — cannot be produced ; and when we say, 
that this exquisite volume, thick as three fashionable tomes, with an exquisite medallion portrait of 
the gifted author, and a beautiful vignette title, is published at the low price of three dollars and a 
half, we declare ourselves unable to say anything more in favor of publisher's enterprise, or writer^s 
popularity. <' The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border," unattainable in any other American edition, 
is worth double the money. 



Sterling. Penruddoek; or. The High-Minded. By the author of** Tremainer ** De Vert! 
** Human lAfe,*^ etc. Two volumes. Carey and Hart. Philadelphia, 

We can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that these two common place volumes proceed from 
the pen of eur espedal favorite, Mr. Ward, whose didactic novels of *< De Vere" and <* Tremaine** 
are the standards of excellence in the paths of instructive philosophy — whose ** Fielding" is our par* 
ticular stand-by and authority in all matters connected with worldly ethies. The first tala, ** Ster- 
ling," is a prosaic exemplification of an established axiom, that needs no elucidation or soppoit. 
Hie son of a city trader afiects the habits and society of the highest aristocratic circles, and oonse- 
qnently experiences a series of natural and well-deserved mortifications. The author concludea die 
first volume with the following triteness: — ^Follow your place, wherever it may lead yoo— bat 
never go beyond it" 

** Penruddoek" is something more lively in its plot and purpose ; but sufiiciently dull to cast dis- 
credit upon the brilliance of Uie writer's &me. There is occasionally a glimpse of the hi|^ intel- 
lect and extreme mental refinement which charmed us in the past productions ; but while we tllow 
that these volumes would confer credit upon an unfledged authoiling, they are not calculated to sa- 
tisfy the expectations of a public acquainted with the powers of Mr. Ward's pen. 



T%e Women of England, their Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By jtfi*«. Ellis, author of 
<« Poetry cf Ltfe," ** Pretension,'' etc 7Wo volumes. Carey and Hart, Philad^pkia. 

The inestimable contents of this modest and well-vrritten book apply to the women of America 
with equal force. Let every one of our subscribers immediately procure a copy, and read it to hie 
better half every wet Sunday afternoon ; let the chapter be given, not dogmatiodly, nor cortain-lee- 
turally, but vrith a pleasant look, and in an amiable but earnest tone. We boldly predicate tfiat if 
this book becomes generally popular, which it ought to be, the present generation wiU be glorloiisiy 
wived, and our rising responsilAlities inestimably mothered. 



T%e American in Paris. By John Sanderson. J\uo volumes. Carey and Hart. PhUade^pkitu 

Twelve months past, we awarded, afler a critical and delightful perusal, the highest meed of piaiee 
to a comfortably-thick volume, called *< Sketches of Paris, by an American Gentleman.*' The wod^ 
before us is a second edition of the said ** Sketdies," publi^ed with the name given by the ^^"g^ 
booksellers, who, following our example, jnrate the best and most selling works of the traneiflintic 
writers, without bestowing a denier of reward upon the producer. We must not grumble at die 
practice of our own precept ** The American in Paris" u justly popular in England and Franoe, 
and the appearance of a second edition in America is the best evidence in its behalt 



2%e Ruins of Athens, and other Poems, by G. Hill, will be noticed in our next Doctor MitchelTa 
agreeable volume will also receive due justice, in a more lengthened notice than we could hava af^ 
ftcded him in this number. 



MIRABILIA EXEMPLA 



I 

1 



Biiok iif Mirarltt. — In tlic coarse of our lilPraiy taiiililio, wc once met wilh b coj>y of the 
lowing curioUBWork, the very title of which in cuJcu1bI*JIo nmuBC; ''The Spanish MuiJovile of 
Mirodu; 01 the Garden of Curioiu Flowera. Wlierein ore hanillcd sundry Pointa of Humanily, 
Pbilosophie, Divinltie, anJ Geograpbie. beautified with man; Jilranso and pteaunl bistoiies. Fim 
written in Spuiiiih by Antonio deTorquemcda. anil out of that tongue done into English. l>ondon. 
printed at llie sign of the Hand and Plough, Fleet street. 1600." This volume is a perfect /iuti^ 
libtUi, a medley of something nnd cTerything, and in ihcmid^l of much that is dull and bravy, arc se- 
votai very amuiiing itonia. Take the following as a specimen : " Algaur, an ancient philosopher of 
great authoKly, offirmelh, that an earnest imaginatian hath not only grace and power to imprint 
diverse elTecls in him who imagineth, but alto may uiork^fficli inihe tkingt leen or imagined; 
for 10 intently may a man imagine that it roinetb, that, though the weather were (air, it may become 
eloudj, and run indeed; and thai the stone* before him arc bread, so gre^t may be the vehemencj 
ofhia iuagiuation that they may turn into bread." We have been uaed to laugh most merrily at 
the iilea of Hackell'd Kentueklan, who could grin oIT the bark bom an oak tice ; but we may now 
tialen tc< such wonders without moving a muscle, for, lecording U> this ancient theory, we have need 
only of a strong will and inuginslion to do the thing, aa no doubl the KenluckJan in question had, 
and the thing is done. Well, and after all, aa a worthy friend of ours uaed to profess, we are not 
Mhamed to avow that we have great faith in the imagtaation. In fact, is not all around us, ■■ in the 
bearens above, and in the earth below, and in the water* under the earth," a matter of imagination, 
more than of any thing elae! Colnr and shape, and all the marvellous accidents of things, to say 
nothing of all our hopes and our raarr, our gaud fortunca and our bad, ara they not all, in ■ gieM 
measore, traceable to this miraculous faculty 1 It ia, peihApa, a great encigiy to us, at times an arch 
deceiver I but it ii nlao the sovereign alchemy, which turns nbtliivcrit loucbe* into gold, — blazoning 
and making beautiful the very dust and mbbiiih of human life, smoothing down the rugged places 
of exiatence, and throwing a mellowing lustra opon the brighter. Imagination, loo, is your only 
equaliser of the fortune! of mankind, aolvin; that problem which the progcuilor of Louis Philippe, 
and all the IheoriMrs of the French revolution, were unalilc to aoltle. It is the deep and fathomless 
fbtint, from which all our visions spring, — all those rich dreama uf the brain, more railisnt than the 
painler'a vivifying touch, the sculptor's plastic art, or the pocl'a creative power. The solemn fools, 
who would fain arrogate all knowledge to themaelvea, have nickimnied it ■ fable, a funcy, a something 
to be chased from the achools, and hooted, if pasuble, from o.ii^tcnce, bocauae not as tangible as tha 
ground we tread upon, and ns divisible into circles, aquarea, and triangles. Vet la it as teal as our- 
■elvea. It ia the finest, aubllcal, and moat ethereal portion of the mind ; and if ever we make a largo 
stride, or, in the popular language of the day, " go ahead" iu knowledge, it will, perhaps, be mlher 
owing to our imagination than our rearan. What but this faculty can bring to bear npon the great 
questions of metaphysics, and the hialory of those uilgbly agrnla of nature — electricity, magnetism, 
and the galvanic povier — if, indeed, iheae be not one and the same individual agent — what, but the 
imagination, latber than the reason. Our inteller.t — we mean the nui/A;nia(i'co/ part of our intellect, 
which proceeds according to common placea, and convenliounl Ibrma, and deals in defined premises 
and strict eoncluuons, must alivnys necessarily have the weight and alloy of earth about it, and be 
pinned to the earth, like another Gulliver, liy the tangling coids of lines and figures. But there is 
a subtler apiril. a finer inilind, if vre may be alluwed the eiprestdon, in the mind — a power, as 
Shokspeara hapjniy Icrma It, "touched to Uner usca," — which will often defy both anatyais and 
reason, coming to us somelimea through the medium of our sensations, and sometimes through 
channel! we are utterly unable to describe. And this will, some dny, we doubl not, go forth, like 
the winged thought of the poet, through the blooming, as well aa through the barren plsices of 
creation, — a herald, soaring "bt^ond our viiilde diurnal sphere," and bring bark to us some 
wealthy store, which shall redeem the.pruphesies uf the aspiring, and support the pbiloaophy of poetry; 
while ihe men of Hgures, — mathematician a, Brithmeliciars, and utilitarians — tho*e " sealed in the 
chair of the scomer," shall be shamed out of iheir vain boastings, and be reduced to Mlencc. But 
we have strayed hi, and quite lost sight of our credulous friend Senor Antonio de Torquomeda ; 
hul on some futuie occaaion we may, perhaps, be templed to resume his volume, and fuid amuae- 
nenl for a vncanl hour. In the mean time, we hate only toom for the following smart answer of 
the great palion saint ofScntland. "The devil, in the shape of n verybeauliful woman, being sealed 
certain bishop's table. Saint .\ndtew came Iheic as a pilgrim (a ask an alms; upon which the 
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burton's obntlbhan's haoazinb. 



she-devil asked the saint how far distant heaven was from earth. < Thou shoold'st sorely knoiw 
hetter than I,' said the waggish saint, * having thyself fallen from thence* " 

Marble Ponds of Persia^ — This natural curiosity consLsts of certain pools, or plashes, whose indo- 
lent waters, by a slow and regular process, stagnate, concrete, and petrify, producing that beautiful 
transparent stone, commonly caUed Tabriz marble, much used in die bnriil-placeB of Persia, and in 
their best edifices. These ponds are contained within the circumference of half a mile, and their 
position is distinguished by heaps of stone, which have accumulated as the excavations have increased. 
The petrifactive process may be traced from its commencement to its termination: in one part, the 
water is clear; in a second, it appears thicker and stagnant; in a third, quite black; and in its last 
stage, it is white like a hoar frost Where the operation is complete, a stone thrown on its mnS&ot 
makes no impression, and a man may walk over it without wetting his shoes. 8udi is the eo ns te n t 
tendency of this water to become stone, that where it exudes from the ground in bubbles, the petit* 
fiustion assumes a globular shape, as if the bubbles of a spring, by a stroke of magic, had beat ar* 
rested in their play, and metamorphosed into stone. The substance thus produced is brittle, tmie* 
parent, and som^imes richly streaked with green, red* and copper-colored veins. It admits of being 
cut into very large slabs, and takes a good polish. So much is this stone looked on as an article of 
luxuiy, that none but the king, his sons, and persons privileged by special firman, ave p ei miHed to 
take it 




BRITISH TERRITORY IN INDIA. 

Brlt.8qw>fllti. 

Bengal Presideney 3S8,IMe 67, 

Madras ditto 164,000 16,000^001^ 

Bombay ditto 11,000 a,60i^|M# 

Territories in Uie Deeean, ele., aeqtitred siaoe 1816, and noe mostly 

attached to the Boniboy Praiideiicy, 60,000 8,060,000 

Total Britidi Territories 666^060 86,00(MMa 

BBITIBB AJLLXIS An TBnVTAmZBS. 

1. The Mysore Rajah 37,000 3,000^060 

2. The Nizam 96,000 10,000,000 

3. The Nagpoor Rajah 70,000 d,000/MM 

4. The Kinq; of Onde 30,000 3,000,000 

6. TheGykwar 18,000 3,000,000 

6. Bhopal, 6,000 ; Katah, 6,600; Boondee, 2,600 . 14,000 1,600,000 

7. The Sittara Rajah 14,000 1,600,000 

8. Travancore, 6,000; Codiin, 2,000 8,000 1,000,000 

9. Under the Rajahs of Jedpoor, Jeypoor, Oodipoor, Bikmair, Jes-*^ 

,. „ »«lm«^» »'^^ <»«^«^ ^JP«>* C^^«^ .... I jjg3^ 16,000,000 

10. Holkar f 

11. Seicks, Gonds, Bheels, Coolies, and Catties . . .J 

Total British and their allies . 1,103,000 133,000,000 

lirSZPBirDBlIT STATES. 

13. Sdndia's dominions 40,000 4,000,000 

The Rajah of Nepil . ' 63,000 8,000,000 

The Rajah of Lahore 60,000 3,000,000 

The Ameer of Smde 24,000 1,000,000 

Belonging to the Afghan Empire 10,000 1,000,000 

1,280,000 134,000,000 

Profits of Popular iltiMof»<— Victor Hugo, the celebrated chief of the lomanticist school, ia 
France, has, according to La Presse, sold to M. Delloye, the publisher, for 240,000 francs, the right 
of printing his works for ten years, and has received one half of this money down. The Momteutr 
says that the sum agreed upon is 300,000 francs. The « reading public" of the United States forme 
a larger proportion of the population than in any other country ; but no publisher dare ofo an 
American author a moiety of the above sum for the exclusive nle of his woiks, because, however 
popular they may be, conqietition with the stolen, and therefore cheap, literature of Europe is out. 
of the question. An international copyright law would place this matter in a difierent lifl^t 

New Poem hy BaSeek and Bryard*~'th» "Figaro in London," a very popular penny paper in 
London, lately poMished about one hundred verses of Jim Crow's nonsense, « as sung by Mr. Rioi^ 
gnd written by the celebarated American poets, Brysnt, HaUeck, etc" Nodiing bat a war can pinl 
a slop to Oiese honible and blood thirsty proceedings ! 



BURTON'S 



It loves the mother that nnge it tn rest, 
And the tiny dog in its small anus prcst, 
And the kittens that round it play. 



«ftuu uiui ii iruiy aiHi icctii^^wotj ^..^^w 

To living and even inanimate things. 

The flowcFH, the brecie, the bird. 



TOl. IT* — 2fO. T. 
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THE PETS. 



niustraling a Splendid JMtzzotinl Engraving on S/ed by J. Sartain. 



[The Dtiiiiniil imiuliiigof ihc accfHOpaiiyiiit; nihjm^lmiiA riccutcd hy the cclebialcd EJnin Lutd- 
teot, of Englund, for the MarqiuUof Abrreom, Knd rcpfi*MnW tho portmit* of iho two infant ilaugh- 
Un of that nnbleiiuiD, the LnJies Hiniul and Beatrice Hatnillon ; with likeneecH of two favofile 
dogB, a uohU IwrlKlle or Up apaaici, aud a huge stag hound, ofa larc and vatunUe bieed. Sainilel 
CouBUU, an aitiat of reputation in London, has girpii the world .1 Inrgc siied rngrdving of this veiy 
brautiful aiilijcct — iho firel imported copy of wliicli was placed In the hnnds of John SoTWin, of 
Philadetphia, whose iliitinguiiihcd talent* Tinve been well employed in the produelloti of the lub- 
jiriiwd ]^tfi. A more brautiful cpmjnpn of mmotlnt engraving has nevn been published in Iho 
United Btale<.l 



I 



WmT a liranliful thing is childhood'" luuijli 
When it comes from the heart uncliecked and 
free— 
And kill of the atainleu thoughts within, 
Unbuithened by sonuw, unmmmeled hy »| 
And freth k» the spring-tide tree ! 

What a beautiful thing U childhood's talk, 

When the pure joung noul with love ie full — 
When it showers it* fe«ting« an nil around, 
Aa the rainB of auuimer salute tile ground — 
O how strong i> afl'eclioii'a rule '. 



It loves old Troy, with bis soft long ears, 

As he lies asleep by its cmlle bed ; 
And it loves tittle Shock, with bis tawny eost, 
And tlie l>tight blue ribbon aiuund his throat. 
When he fawningly comes to be fed. 



Ftom the pnient's breul [o the meat 

L«va sdll luu a true imd a potent «wa; 
It knea the mother timt aingB it to rest, 
And the tiny dog in its small aims prest, 
And tha kitlcni Ihut round it play. 



It lovus the old nurse that Combs its bair. 
And tells it her oW roniBnlie tnlea — 
loves the beautiful, scrntr^ Rowera, 
nd it loves tha bird that sings in ihe boweis. 
Mid the sighs of the summer gole^ 

It lave»— whn ia there it dors not lore ! 

thing, Kor by lovt iu inmost sense is slilTCd— 

And that it truly and fearlessly bring! 

To living and I'von inanimate things. 

The lIowerB, the breeze, the irird. 
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Alas ! for the days when the heart is tme 

To its own fresh feelings, unstained and free ; 
Ere the world has conupted its moial beauty, 
And its actions are swayed by the hand of duty, 
Not prompted by purity. 

Alas ! for the days when a bell can please, 

And a rattle afford unmixed delight ; 
^re the bosom has felt those dark congealings, 
'.That spread like a frost o*er its sof^ rcvealings, 
And give them a deadly blight. 



O could we but love as in childhood we loved, 
When the heart was unfilled with folly and 
care. 
With a spirit as light, as pure, as free, 
As when we knelt at a mother's knee, 
And lisped our earliest prayer. 

Time may go by, and years may roll, 

And wealth and honor may round us swarm. 
And pleasure may spread her transports vain. 
But they bring us nothing in all their train 
Like childhood's roseate charm. 



HOUSEHOLD WORDS 



BT CATHARIXS H. WATSRMASr. 



Thkt are like magic spells 

That linger round our heart's harps latest 
chords. 
Like unforgotten music*s fondest swells, 

Those gentle household woids. 

Afar our footsteps stray. 

And pleasure's sparkles lure us on to roam ; 
But, like a rainbow radiance, far away. 

We sec the light of home. 

Though in another clime. 

Fancy still points to that one hallowed spot, 
'That little Eden, still undimm'd by time ; 
Far — but forgotten noL 

There, round the hearth, we trace 

The fond familiar friends we loved of yore, 

'The smile still lingering on the dear, dear face 
We've seen so ofl before. 

We hear the tones again 

That made sweet music to our welcome feet ; 
We mari^bow echo each remember'd strain 

Loves fondly to repeat 

And infant laughter thrills 
Through the old halls, in cadences of glee. 



As though the gushing of imprison'd rills, 
Was suddenly let free. 

These speak unto the heart 

In the dry desert, or 'mid Lapland snows, 
On the rude ocean, where the wild waves part 

Like life's last dying throes. 

Beneath some stranger dome, 

Where &ces gather we have never known. 
We hear the same sweet music breath of homey 

Though in another's tone. 

And then, with swimming eyes 
And beating pulses, with emotion stinr'd. 

We look into our hearts, whose pensive ligha 
Echo each household word. 

They are the spells entwin'd. 

Like holy love, round young affection's chain ; 
Though fate may sever, they shall fondly hind 

Its broken links again. 

Th^ charm shall linger still. 

While life's stream flows aioond our boiom's 
chords. 
And the deep music of each tender thriU 

Shall be those household words. 



THE p H tl rm 



^ 



Aftcr euppcr, our hnaleas hail the gnen 10 sprcail a lirgc now mul upon the floor fur at, mJ, 
•CDVercd with our clonka, qa some prolecttoii trooi the unusunl coalnMS of the night, nv ilept ■ounil- 
Ij till daylighL After h cup of chncolalf, we ]t{l the old womui in quiet poaKsnon of htr little 
.caMle, quite ilelightoil la get riil of what she ctiilently coniiiderod a eel of boisteniiu, rivcnous vags- 

Jfxk 15. We now begun lo dncend, and for some time by « good road of hard nd clay, border- 
ed an each aiJe by the primeva] forBBl of huge trees onil impcneUable uiiiterwood. A lemaiktiilB 
feature in the tq^lation waa various tree feing, Bome of them very heantirul. With fecr eicepiiotu, 
tho plants were eimilai to those of the mounlniiu of Jatojala. We met with few kinds of biida, 
Numbers of the Calao, or large horntrill, cronod the road oiery now and then, not wild and unap- 
proachable, HI they are here, but alightinj repcaledly within gun-shoL As we descended, we en- 
joyed several very beautiful views, and saw atifams of water in almoal all the ravines. The aizo 
and value of the timber was remarkable, but the giluation renders it quite unavailable. 

The half way paint between Lucbau and Maubnu is railed Digin — Iwo or throe hoitaea and 
■mail plantalioiu. As we approached this place, in defending a deep ravine, wo found a tcmarka- 
blo basaltic formation. Tbo road was strewed with parts of columns of a black basalt, nearly aiim- 
Inr to that of the Giant's Cauaeway. A few only of the columns were in tilu. They mrssnred 
ftoro six inrhcs to two feel in diameter, and although sll of Ihem proacrved the fbmTof heiagonal 
prisms, yel the sides weie relatively exceedingly inegulor. This formation appeared lo eilond 
nearly to Maubau, and (orms probably only a part of a very eilended range of column oi bnsall ea 
the Mahftyhay mountain. At the Digin, wc lighled a cigar and dismounted for a few minntes. 
After leaving this place, out road followed the clinnnelofa river lo the sea, and in the course of the 
morning w« crossed the asme stream at eighteen dLflerrnt fords. The current ie rapid and very 
strong, HO much so, that in several places where the rocky bed of the river rendered il safer to cross 
on foot than on hoiseback, wc found it a hard matter to keep our legs. In the rainy season it be- 
comes a furious end imponable torrent. We noticed in one place a wild vine stretched arioss in 
oidet to aid paaaengcrs, and to save them fiom being swept away. Within an hour's much of .Mau- 
bau the rivet becomes much wider and deeper, and is navigable for baucss. At Maobau, a much 
larger river joina this, widiin a short distance from the sea, and they form together a considerabla 
stream. Al intervals upon the road, we observed substantial wooden crosses erected, all of which 
bore inscriptions in Jugal. 

At about noon we climbed the last hill, and on reaching the summit, saw the village of Manbau 
-stretched al our feet, a beautiful bay with two large islands in the oiling, and Ihe " vast Pacific,'* 
smooth as a miiror, farming the horixon lo this beautiful view. We entered the village, and roda 
lo the house of Dr. Vicente Pino, the gentleman to whom we had letters. Ho received us very 
kindly, and seemed a good deal aatonished at (he apparition of two white faces in such a distml and 
unfrequented spoL Six hours hard riding had given uji famous appetites, so ibat we accepted with 
pleasure the customary cup of chocolale while the dinner waa preparing. 

After dining very eomfbrlably, Rc set out to take a look al the village and a plantation of AUkb 
and Cacao, which Dr. Vicente has laid out npon a hill within a short distance. This.is the Abaca 
country, and on comparing iho trees with those at Jalajala. were agreeably surpriwd in IJnd that 
Dr. Pablo's plantation, instead of being, as we h*d supposed, of a poor and stinted growth, wn» 
nearly, if not quite, equal to that of Maubau. We inapccled the new henqi. which ajipeared very 
good, aa well na the rude cojilrivanee for cleoning it, which is susceptible of very great improve- 
ment. The apparatus consists of nothing more than a heavy blunt knife, preascd forcibly upon a 
vrooden block by means of a bamboo lever spring. The knife is raised by a treddle which aclf in 
oppifsiUon to the spiing, and the end of the raw hemp being placed under the knife, it is suJ&reil 
U come down upu it, th« workman draws il ni^ly Ihnnigh, and by this mcwts the vegetable mal- 
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ueeful, end tlie finest fibres which farm the core of the >i 

foreiT lo cleanse Iheai, and Iha Uller are 1 

pustns reqnirn. There weie about a di 

which had never been completed, for performing the work more eipcdicioiuly. 

Toward* evening, lett'i'ing Mr. D. lo reslswiule, we look n stroQ ulong the beach to look for iihell^ 
but found none of any conaeqaenco. except such as were rolled luid defaced by the eurf. The beach 
ia line hard sand, eicrpt whrte the high Innd juts out into the sea. To the noiitiward are eiuoBie 
coral reefs, dry at low wain. I much wii'hed to visit there, and we arranged in eipedilion for the 
next day but one. 

Jure 16lb. According lo agiermcnt, we went to-dny lo visit the colFce plantation, which for 
■ome puticular reason hns been laid out at a great dislAnce to the soulbwatil of the Tillage. In 
preference to following the winding shots of the bay on foot, we hired a Bolaaian, or small pnM, 
whicli is conslnicted of planks, eiacll;^ on the model of the Malay Tessela. This boat, which wa« 
Teiy flat, short, and shalJow, loaded almost lo tlie water's edge, pulled faster with four oars than a 
FoHg bauca. It belonged lo some balf-avage inbabitants of the Island of Ma6at, who wera stay- 
ing at Muubau. These poor people, who appeared tciy miserable, are principally fishermen. They 
Buflec occasionally from the iiicunions of the Malays of Mindanus. who cfuiae on this cout for the 
purpose of making descents upon unprotected stations, and carrying off the Indians as alatea. Tha 
people of the island llace no arms but knives and bows and atiows, but with lhc«e they defend then)- 
aelvea very effiuently when provoked. One of the crew of the proa, last year, shot deed with hia 
liTowa two of the Miilayi of a plundering patty which landed on Alabal. In out prugteae, we ol>- 
aorved fivo Catlillta, or fortified stations, at regular inleivnls along the coast, each witb a guard and 
one cannon. Of late years, the expeditions of these robbers have lieen mucb less frequent than 
(brnierly. Sixty years ago, a large body of roving Malays landed on the coast, marched setand miles 
into the interior, to a village called St. Antonio, plundered it, and carried oH most of the inhabitant* 
as slaves. Since that peiiod, a tmall guard of twelve men is constsullj kept at Fiapi, the spot 
where they landed. We rambled over the colTce plantation, which is situaled on Ihe bank of • 
■mall river, at smue distance from the beach, in one of the most magnificent forests 1 ever saw. 
There ore about 100,000 coffee trees of two years' planting, in fine order. The ground, bowena-, 
ia overrun with weeds, whicli impedes their growth. The proprietor is now about re-cleaiing ihe 
land. In the river, I found a few nctv shells, but we were too much in haali! to give me lima for • 
fuD euniinttion. Here again I was struck by lite enormous dimennona of the timber; one kog of 
the rod harm wood, of Ihiee and a half feel square and twenty feel long, was poniculariy Dotioed. 
After eiamiuing tlie pUntalion, we dined in a house built for the people who have duuge of it, and 
took a siesta of a couple of hours, which wo much needed. 

We examined the liver and beach in search of shell*, but found very few — neither tore norbestl- 
liful. From ibe deuil epccimcna in the sand, iheie is no doubt that fine spniii.'E might bo obtained 
by ifredging at some ilislanci: from ihe aboic. 

Heie we met some men coming from Ihe villages on ibe coast to the souiUwsid ; they were load- 
ed with small bales of Sinamay, which thej vcote carrying to Maul«u. I'liese '■ mon of tnuden" 
' ' I very cnnvenienl kind of bamboo saddle, with shoulder-straps, on which they fastened their 
. Their physiognomy was different from the Indians of out neighborhood, their color pater, 
and their features broader. Thoy weie fine looking men, and (ravelled al a famous rate. As itte 
stm declined, we set off to return lo Maubau, and, tiring of our boat, wo walked two or three nuks 
along Ihe beach. Al dark, we reached the village, tolerably tired. 

~"c learned from Dr. Vicente that within an hour's march were (o be found llie Actaa, or abori- 
ginal black race of the Philippines, wliieh, from account, seems lo be nearly or quite the aatne a> 
the Papua race of New Guinea and the adjacent islands. I eiprcsBcd a wish lo see them, but waa 
assured that it was by no means safe, as Ihey have a very great aversion to white men, and MM- 
lionally mlulc such unwelcome visiters with a lliglil of arrows, as once occuned to our hoBl, who 
mas wounded in two place*. They have anulhcr exceedingly cniel custom by which Indiana stuDe- 
timea suffer. Upan the dcalh ofa near relative, the rest of kin is in duty bound lo cut off lbs bead 
of Ihe first stranger he meets, as an offering to appeooc the manes of the defunct. Upon b«i«'it»g 
U this, as may readily bo imsginal, all dcaite to proceed voniahed. 

June ITlh. In the morning we had a good view of the village, which is large and neat, defended 
n Ihe beach and north ode by a slroiig stone wall, with a kind of bastion on tlie comeia, Sind ■ 
low water gate. The aea hss made some large breaclice in it, and lo Ihe sooth, the wall ia n^daoed 
by I stocksdc. Upon an elevation is a ruined slone fort, built long ago, as a defence againat the 
Moore, when Ihcir viiils were mere frequent than at presenL Now, there ia more relianer pUeed 
in four fine armed launeha — carrying each, one four pound long gun, and six two-pound swivels, 
with a crew of thirty men — than in the Jbrtificaliona. The church is large, but by no means such 
as thoM of Lucbtu, or Mahayhay. It ia now tmdcrgoing lepaii of the damages caused by the «ailb- 
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quake of 1 830, whjrh ihnw down put of llus (nwer, iind trnl the building in mmiy pluwa. 7*hers 
U ■ biiak inde in sinama; carried on bare. Tlic rich people among Ibr Indians furnish Ibe oik 
sjid abaca to ibc workcn, who ore paid at certain ratm prr piece. In altnoal all the houius there is 
a loom, al nhich Uip women irork during their leisurD boun, oi our Indium here do in makiog muls. 
The quality of the fabric ii very ordinary ani] cheap — five vnras for six and seven reals to a dollar. 
It ia voiy narraw, not exceeding uxteen inches. When a piece is completed, it i* ilarched and 
bnalvn in ■ roll with a smDoth piece of heavy wood, by which the neceaaiiry polish b giien. Al' 
though for the ordinary (ales only (he coarse qualitiei are made, yet by giving on order, the moat 
beaaliful kioda of sinamay miy be had hcie. Great quantities of this fabric are manubctured in 
the prorineo of Camiuinea, nomo kinds of irhich, in prdnt of nneneaa, approBcIi the celebrated piua. 

During the day, I made tno excursion* to the coral reefa lo the aoirthward of Maubau. The pei^ 
feet tmnaparenee of the wolcr enabled ui to dintinguiah the smnlleat obiecli on the reef. The right 
waa most beautiful. The bollom of the tm waa literally one vast grove of coral, of many kinds 
and moot elegant fnrnia, in the cavities of which wo &iw atinn^ " monalcrs of Ibe deep," and fiehea 
of the most biillianl color* spotting about. Our iKtatmen dived and brought up immense ihells 
(^IrtAickua) of thiily and forty pounda weight, bright sky-blue star Eah, and many other inteieating 
objects. The second lime, we arrived al low natei and walked over and through Ihoe forests of 
the S^a, collecting shells and various curious animals, A number of wild Indians were wadiug in 
the poolr, ipeariti; fish and laTG;c seo'cels. four oi live feet long. We continued admiring these eti- 
rioua sighu until the tide rose again, and then took to our boat. Farther out, in deep water, the 
coral was liner ojid moro pcrfecl, ns not tul^cct lo be broken by the surf. At intervals, wc observed 
deep caverns, in wbii-h the dark green water fomicd an exqaiaite contrast lo Ibc bright white coral 
branchea which hung over Iheae apparently unEalhomablc ebyasea. Dr. Vicente proposed lo tako 
ua to the Island of CalnatetC, lO aearch liir shelli, on the morrow ; but ns we had no time to spare, 
I was unable lo accept the imitation. In the evening, we culled upon the Curale, whom we found 
a good kind of porson. He regaled ua with Bologna sausages, a most deliciona biscuit, and a plea- 
sant Spanish wine, called SHamanillu — a kind of sherry. 

As we had now been sway longer than wc expected, wc made up our minds to sal 
turn on the morrow. 

J[iHK leth. AAcr hearing mass, and taking a cup of chocolate with the Padie, we packed up 
baggage and saddled the horaes. As soon as breakfaHt was despatched we got under weigh, Uddtng 
a kind farewell to our excellent host, and at eight, A. M. were upon die road to CabintL 

We retraced our alepe until within a abort distance of Lucbau, when the Cab'mli road led na to 
the right, over an imdulaling country, pretty welt inliabiled, but with a very unkindly soil, which ii 
thoiougldy overrun by the Cogon. The surface ia two or ihrec inches deep of licb coilh over ths 
same tough red clay which we observed on the other road. Ten boura hard riding brought ns ta 
Cahinti. We waited upon tho Curale Padre loai To\iuo. a jovial old man, who received ua moat 
hos[utably. He is the moat invotoiete talker I ever met with, and it was only at eleven o'clock that 
he suflered ua lo aup aud go lo bed. He eo rarely seca strangers that we could not wonder al hia 
deaira to gossip. The Padre had been curate, etc in Camarines, and related some circumatancea 
relative lo the cclobroled eruption of the Albay volcano, in 1814, in which his village and acvcral 
others were destroyed by a shower of burning stones. Uis drawings of the mountain, before and 
after the eruption gavo us a good idea of it. 

Jusa IBih. Two hours ride brmight us to Pagsanjau, nhere we brcakfaatcd at SnntoH', and Ihert 
went on to Sonla Ciuk. It w»« five o'clock before wo could get a bauca, and ten. P. M. before we 
arrived al Magali. very tired, but highly gratified by our ocurnon. 

Through Ihc whole course of our journey, wo were slnick by the superior care bestowed upon 
the plantations, the Iwller built villages, and single housm in the fields, and on appearance of com- 
f'lit and neatness very diflereni from what is observed on the lake. 'J'hc cowa, bull'aloes, and horaes, 
nere in all cases tied to pickets in the pastures. In consequence of this latter precaution, few of 
the rice fields lequiro fences, and Ihere are no damages done by cattle to the crops, as here. No 
buflidocs were lo be hsd al pricea lo make purchoeea advisable, and so ihe main object of my jour- 
ney (ailed. Still I aaw mud) of the cnunt^, and passed a week agreeably and without accident ot 
annoyance. Tim horses on our return nnd were excellent, and the road itself, though very abrupt 
and tedious, tnfimlcly bcllcr than that by way of Magdalenu and Mahayhay. The Maubau people 
are EunouB travellers. Tbo Iwo men who accompanied lu lo Cabinti, lo lake the horsea bsck, set 
out on ihcir rr-tum the same night, after a short nap, There is more intercourse with Santa Crui 
than would he supposed, when the distance and roads are considoreil. Most of the cargoes are car- 
liod in panniers, slung on each nde of a peculiar snddle — the lighlei articles on horses, the bosvier 
on bufCiloes, the driver following on fooL 
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ConuT Rii|rQclnvjlt resiJcd nl ■ Inrge but BDtiqualrcl caElle siboM Wo leagues from Ihe town of ~ 
Fuldi, in GrriQUnj. He wuone of ihosc prrson* nlin way tmvelby wslcr willioutthc Inst dread 
of an; ilinMei from Ibal eleiacnl ; for, in Ibc worda at Gonzslo. [bcra " waa no drowning mat 
aboulhim." Mui; noblemen of his linu> wpre juBlly celebntn] for laacsUtj, liul Count Roguein- 
Tilt woa a little in advanee of them ail ; or, tn uso the phiase of a reaperW contefn|)orarv. he vnu 
x OK* of ibe d — deet." He had pamed lhniuc;li a regular appicnliccdip to the detil, and liad now 
■M up buaincm on Ilia nwn account, hiving diacoveied the inropadt; of his master to give him tnj 
ftnher instructiotu. His soul luul a very suilabte reodencc in a body ahodungly distorted; he waa 
Iiuaip-biiclu<d, hip-shotten, wry-neckod, bsndy-lfggcd, and, in fact, toa ugly even for the ■cwplanM' 
of an old mud of forty-Hti, and that is about as citrtme a ease of dcfotmily aa we can conceiTc. 
Hi« fealures were much on a par with his figure. From this it will be seen that Count RogueinTalt 
had the politiral lirtac, mni'utrnry, in a very emiuent degrra ; and he had as much reason 10 be 
proud of hiscansjslency as politicians commonly have to be proud of IhcirB. 

The castle which Count HogUHnTall inhabited was on tlie edge of an eitensive {orest, which 
Ulerally swanneil with robbers, so thai few Iravelkrs, who had any thing to lose, took it into theLr 
liwds to pass that way. The Count waa on Ihe best terms imaginable with the frpfvbootol*; in- 
deed he WIS. to all inlenta and purposes, their captain. Ilis hall was approximated to their carousali, ' | 
and there they ditidud their booty, and planned their future depredations. Hii eellars were roa- 
■tantly stored with the best wine*, which his kind coadjutors had citraclcd frotn the taulls of the 
neighlioHng castles. It may be imtgined that the lives of these worthies paised away very comfoit- 
ably : if we suppose conscience and Ihe druad of punishnient to he left oot of the question. One 
great difficulty which robbers generally meet with, in their prolnsiona) operations, is the diipoaal of 
thrir prisoners. Killing them is osually rcRarded as an approve! method of getting them out ofth^ 
-way ; but then the question arises, " What is to bo done with Ihe bodies !" The maxim that " dead 
m^i tell no tales," is not altnirether true ; for the very bones of a dead tnan, inhumed for twenty ' 
^caiB, have been known to rino up in judgment against a miuxlerer. and blood itself is a most elo- 
quent witness. Now, the manner in which Count Rogueinvalt and his gang dLiposcd of their pri- 
soners is very ingenious, and should be recorded for Ihe benefit of other practitioners, who may \m 
placed in similar rituations. They killed tbom fiiit, and then lal them. You may stare, but "lia 
matter of fact Tliis custom, adopted at firat merely for concealment, became at length so agrerabi* 
by practice, that Ihey profimed human flesh to all other viands. When no stianicer was lo be bad, 
•ome fat peasanl was frequently kiduappnl to supply Ihe deficiency. Many country people in the- 
ntaghborhood dissppeared in the most mysterious manner, and. as they wera too poor to lampl thtr 
cuindity of Ibe outlaws, Ibeir relatives were entirely unsuspicious of their ble. A!aa! they little 
thought that their beloved fathers, brothers, or sons, weic then seething in the caldrons st Spuketw- 
wald castle, or smoking on the hoard of their Bint-heaited landlord ! When there was more than 
enough to supply their own wants. Rogoeinvalt caused his servants to make up Ihe residue inlo- 
■lusagea, which were disposed of in the markets of Fulila and Cassell. 

The eountCM of Rogueinvall was scarcely behind her husband in the cruelly of her hearl. Bhe 
~«anBb)d in Ihe slsughler of the prisoners, and sat with the robbers al their unnatural banquets. They 
had three children, the eldest was a daughter, called Wilhelmine, a very beautiful girl of eighteen, 
Lnl, as might be eipccled, father uniuuiahle in her disposition. The other two children were boys, 
whose reapecli^e age* were nine and iwelie years. 

One day as Wilhelmine was walking on the road, at soma distance from die castle, she discover- 
ed a gentleman advoncing on horaebaek, and immediately congrslulateil herself un llie prospect 
making a captive. When be drew near, she perceived with little emotion, that bo was joung 
very handsome, but what chiefly interested her was, that ha was loleraMy/af. 

The gonllGman seemed struck with her qipearance, and, (probably for Ihe sake of enteting h 
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eoixersation,] mtJe lome inquinH about the toail to f'oltlentz. When she bad unanem] hit de-~ * 
manils, aUr courteously invilcd him id repose anhile at Spukensnald cngtle, wxondiug the invtla. 
lion with v lanjjuishini; g'^o™' whidi conTinced him tbit he had mode an imiireBsion an her heart. 
As he was alreadf half in love, he inslanlly rcaolred to accompany hei, aiid diamountcd tiom his 
horse, that ho migbl walk by bcr side and converae mote convcnienlly. The ap)>arent modc«y and 
Bmittbilil; of the dedgning giil, ■oon completed her conquest, and eie Ihey had resrhed the casde, 
h« had mode her an offer of his bund. He iufonned her that he was the eldest son of prince Puek- 
enick, ^ing with despatcbeii to the emperor. 

By this time Ihey had entered the casUe. and young Puckcnick, at a si^al from WUhclrnine, 
nras seiiod by four ferocious men, who hurried him to Ihe apartmenl Ibey bad fiKed up u a staagh' 
ter house. This was a place under ground, about Gftoen feet aquun^. lij^hled only by an apertuiv 
in the top. The pifeuient wu of brick, in Ihe fonn of an invcrlod pyramid, intended 1o mrry off 
the blood thruugl) a sink in Ihe earth. The unhappy young man could not imagine wliy he hod 
bean dragged hither, and begged his treacherous nUBtFCw, who had followed llieni, to ei plain. 

<■ You will know it nil soon enough," said one of the rufliana, as he feiluned a capo around the 
prince's legs ; another of Ibe villains then pulled up the ropo, which passed through n block near 
Ihe ceiling, and the ill-fated youth wu suspended with his head downwards, and liis back agninat 
the wall. A third rutfian then began lo sharpen a long butcher's kniib on a grindstone, which was 
turned by the fourth. While tljis was going on, the piincesoirowfully entreated WilhclmiriB, wbo' 
flood observing the process, lo IctI him why he was treated in this manner. A smile of contempt 
was all the answer she vouchrafed to liis queries. Al this moment, Wilhelmmc's two little bn>< 
thers. Tommy and jBmen, came in to see the fun ; for boys always like to be where tliere is any 
miacbief going on. Tommy urged tlie fellow who was grinding the knife to make hnsle, and Jem* 
my was so impnlient. Ilial he seized a cleaver, and was about lo perform ihe opentlion himself, when 
his aialer called on him lo forbear, lest he shonld spoil the meat wilh his clumsy hocking. 

At length, the knife being deemed aharp enough. Ihe wretch who held il, oiioUj whialling aoiDe 
horrible Dutch waltz, approached the pitQce, and was alioul to draw tlie edge of the inatniment' 
across his throat. 

" Hold, one moment !" cried prince Puekeoick, in a lone of the deepest horror. " Oh," he pite- 
ously exclaimed to Wilhelmine, " will you not save mo ? — can you see me butchered in this most 

■■ Why," said Wilhehnine, wilh a anee 
and as you just now told mo that it was 
coiding lo my fancy." 

A lew faint struggles matkcd the last n 
the robber* were feasting on his remuns ! ^ 

On account of the daiigeroiu condition of the fomrta through nhii-h the young prince bad dc- 
signed to poaa. he had cominenced his journey under iht prolecllon of a Inrge tioop of horse ; but, 
being naturally of an advenlnrous temper, he had that day spurred up hia quadruped, and ridden 
some leagues in advance of hia guard. The latter, however, hsd reached the spot where the prinot 
had met wilh Wilhelmine^ just about the time when Ibe body of Ihe prince, disjointed and reeking 
from the caldron, was plaeed upon the tables in Ihe great hall of the castle. Thirty robbers sol down 
to the repast ; many were the aongs and ihe jests which resounded through the apartnient, as ihs 
diabohcal company prolonged their merrimenl. The count, ibe coiyitcss. and their daughter jiNned. 
heartily in the mirth, wluch was shortly to meet with s feajful inlerruplion. 

The piince's guard anon discovereil by Ihe tracks wh4(jou[c their young mtuter had tuken, and, 
unsniptrious of any foul play, the whole troop, conaisting of fifty armed men, anived al the csstJe* 
while the outlaws were in the lenith of their hilarity. The lallcr were Ifiken completely by ami. 
prise, when the guard entered the room, and inquired for priiKe Puckenick. They were informed 
that the prince had proceeded on his journey about bulf an hour befoie their anivnl. 

•■ We have came in good lime." said tlie mptain of the i^ard, lo Count Rogueinvalt ; " in gooJ 
tirrte to claim your hoijHtaiily ; but ibe number of your guests is already an large, thai we fear wo 
■hall tax your kindneiM by availing ourselves of your entertainment." 

80 saying, the captain and his troop, without waiting for an inviiation, sealed Ihemeelvea on the 
forms or benches which the rnlihers had just relinquiahsd. The countess adivtcd greal allabitity (a 
her unexpected guests. While ihe feaat was in progress, Rogueinvalt ordered in a large demijohn 
of wine, which was impregnated with n deadly poison. This was distributed freely among the sol- 
dieia. so that csch soon dmnk a Bodicient quantity to make his deilh inevitnWe. 

"This is eicellenl veal," said Ihe CBptuta of the guard, oa be greedily swallowed slice after slice 
of ihe prince's body. 

" No wonder at that," answered Count Rogueinvalt, with a demoniac |ecr, " doubtless the calf 
was well pustuicd." 

" Gracioua mercy \" exclaimed one of the guard, as he put hi; fork into the diab and drew fiirth « 
human band. Al this cielamation. all eyes were turned on the person who made it, snd the lollet 
held the hand up on hia forii, in full view of the company. 
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** What ig the meaning of thin V* said tlie captain of the guard, in a faltering voico» ** have we got 
among anthropophagi V Then, as if stung by a sudden suspicion, hetumed to the Count, and sidd 
severely, " Whose hand is this 1" 

The Count made no reply. Rising from his seat, the captain ordered the castle to be searched. 
In a short time, the clothes of the murdered prince were found, dabbled in blood and stri[^ed of all 
their valuable ornaments. A servant of the Count was seized and ordered to con&ss all that he 
knew relative to the murder, wliich was now reasonably suspected. At first the man refused to make 
any acknowledgment, and the captain of the guard ordered him to the court yard, to be put to the 
rack. When his finger and toe nails had been torn off with pinchers, and the soldiers were pro- 
ceeding to apply thumb-Bciews, the wretch requested them to forbear ; and he then made a full con- 
fession of his own and his master's guilt. 

In the meanwhile, the robliers and the remaining servants had fortified themselves in the hall, and 
it was some hours before the guard could succeed in dislodging them. At length, howevei, they 
were routed, and the whole of them put to death. But no sooner was this punishment infiicted than 
the avengers themselves began to feci tlic elfocts of the poison they had taken, and the whole troop 
dropped dead almost simultaneously. 

The Count, his wife and children, had hid themselves in some back buildin^r, and so escaped. 
The nerves of the Countess, however, were so much shocked by the fright she had received, that 
she died that night in a fit of hysterics. The two boys entered the banquet room the next morning, 
and stealthily drank some wine which had been left, not kno\ving that it contained poison ; so they 
died also, and now the Count and WiUichiiine were all that were left alive in the castle. 

Rogucinvalt, in the course of his nefarious practices, hud amassed immense sums of money, and 
he now resolved to remove, with his daughter, to n distant prat of Crcrmany. From this time, the 
castle of Spukenswald was uninhabitable. Never was any place so terribly haunted before ; though 
all the old fasluoned castles in Gennany had the name of being haunted, more or less. Here it may 
be remarked that all antiquated buildings are especially liable to be infested with rats, cockroaches, 
ghosts, and other similar vermin. 

Well, we will leave the ghosts, rats, etc., in undisputeil possession of this castle, and all the ap- 
purtenances thereof, for the space of about five years, while we conduct the reader to the town of 
Freyburg, and introduce him to a young gentleman of good family, called Herman Van BogeL 
Christopher Van Bogel, the father of this young gentleman, \?as in reduced circumstances at the 
time of his dcatjh, as he was a younger son, but his elder brother, Baron Wiggensberg, inherited a 
large fortune ; and as he was childless, it was generally thought that Herman would be his heir. 
But tht Baron had disappeared in an unaccountable manner, and had not been heard of for several 
years; so that it was unknown whether he was living or dead. Herman, whose hopes of future 
subsistence were centred in his uncle, had now but a frail dependence, as the Baron had most pro- 
bably died intestate. 

Herman had lx*.coine enamored of a charming young lady, Margaret 8chemmerhom, and he had 
the pleasure to fmd that his attachment was reciprocated. But, a short time belbre their union was 
to have been consummated, Herman's aifcctions were strangely alienated, and fastened on another 
object. This object was on Miss Dorothea Zieglendorfier, the daughter of a very wealthy gentle- 
man, who had lately lieconic a resident in that neighl>orhooLl. Mr. Zieglendorfier lived in the great- 
est splendor; nothing could exceed the magnificence o! his entertainments, and an air of unbounded 
opulence pervaded every part of his establishment. His daughter was superlatively handsome, and 
the eflect of her chai m« was heightened by the richness of her dress, for her person was literally co- 
vered with jewels. Of course, she was very well qualified to strike the imagination of a young man 
in stiaitened pecuniary circumstances. But Herman was sagacious enough to discover that his own 
equipments were not so likely to strike the imagination of Miss Zieglendorfier. However, there are 
few young men tvho do not see in themselves something likely to attract the favorable regard of 
young ladies, and indeed we must suy, young ladies are seldom very fastidious. So Herman in- 
dulged many delicious hopes that his person and talents would make him acceptable in tlie eyes of 
Miss Zieglendorfier. 

He succeede<l in becoming acquainted with the lady, for her father kept an open house, as he 
seemed ambitious of making a display of his wealth. Herman selected a moment which he deemed 
most propitious, and made an avowal of his passion ; but she coolly replied tliat she ** had no inten- 
tion whatever of getting married.'* It was now the mere cast of a copjier with Herman whether he 
should hang himself or persevere in his suit. The latter course seemed to he hopeless, and the for- 
mer ofiered no very inviting prospect. Thus situated, he thought it advisable to counsel an old as- 
strologer who lived in a cave, about two leagues from Freyburg. To this course he was chiefly 
impelled by au admonition formerly given him by liis father, concerning which more will be said 
heieafiei. 

It was late in the evening when Herman arrived at the door of the astrologer's cell. This cell 
had been delved from the rock, as it was said, by demons, Constrained to play the part of stone-cut- 
ters by powerful incantations. These supernatural artizans had evidently performed their work in 
a workrnan-like manner, for the interior of the cave was spacious and commodious. The waUa 
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were clirml; ileeomif il with acdiilcctunil omBDiinits. Tlir? uflrologor sal on an iron chair ; berore 
him wiu a UUlr nf ihr soma iluraMc niiitoiiil, covered wilh inirchmt'nU, lull of nUun^ ligiiren and 
HourishM. Hi! raUi'Ll lii^ head, as ilcrmnii entered, bdiI regarded llie youth with u man rniil imjuiN 
ing a^cU 

•' Bill" nvl Hcrmon Van Bogi") to the anpieni viunl, ' 
Talher : ' Wli«n Ihou niidinl tlijiHrir, my urn, in cirrumsWr 

to the ^leiit luOBler of caliulutic art, miile ever ileiu frimd Shalher; luk IiU lulvice. for ho nn imiit 
thus when ntl huoun aid boaideE in powerlen lo rendrr ibce teraite. But, beware, in; «nn ; (rouUe 
not the man of art on ui; alight and trivial ocnsion.' " 

"Anil how doit ihou heed Ihy blliFr's sdvice V demnnded llie nizard, with a item voice and 
Hngr; rotinCengRra. •' A childioh aRiur oF love biin^ thee to interrupt mj Mudien, und wiunndct 
thai ijine. every moment of nhich it more vBluaMe thiin ibc emperor's treotiuiy." 

Pardon m»," tespond«lthc youth j " Once in my life linil I resolved lo require thy counarf. One« 
only shall Herman Van Bagel intrude on thy kiudneBO. The time luu come. Let me hiive tha 
benefit of thy instmclioriB novi, or to-morrow I will not be living to renew the requent." 

" Thou hinleBt at Bclf-destrudion," asid Shafncr. " Thou wouldest havp the madnem, Uie impie- 
ty, the silly temerity, to commit anidde ; and ycl thou hnfl not the courage to win thy miMrea^ 
when nothing but courage ii wnnlcd far the attainment of that abject." 

" Reverend sage," relumed Herman, his cheek glawiDg and lui eye floahing with indignation, 
'' do thou name any meana by which Dorothea ZieglendurRer may he won -, and thougli ripoied 
to all the powers of esitb and holl, ihou ahalt see thai I have courage to engage in the toik." 

" Listen, tbcn. lo this propliecy," said Shafher, taking from a shelf i large volume, bound in blank 
leather, which be opened and read ns follows : 

" Who entCTB, at midnight, dread Spukcnawotd's hoJI, 
And the laliaman ring away shall hear. 
Though the swcelncM of love may be chnng'd into gall. 
Futfili'd are his wishes, whatever they are." 

" A*<oul aiity leagues hence, on the road to Puliia, you will finil the caalls spoken of in Iheaa 
veracs. Any of the pcasanli in the virinily eon direct you to the apoL Your aucceas depends en- 
tirely on-your presence ofmind and unbending courage. The leoit alarm, oi even horror, at aught 
you behold may not only frustrate your wisbca, but will place your life in imminent jeopardy. I 
muat tell you no more now ; if yon obtain the ring, bring it lo me, and I will give you farther in- 
strueCtoni. If you foil, your immefliote destruction ia unavoidable." 

Invigorated l^ hope, and burning with impatience, HermJn took lenve of ibe aatrolo^or. The 
next morning, by break of day, he mounted his bone and proceede^l on the route which Shafner 
bad indicated. On the evening of the fourth day he arrived ol ihc ncighboihood to which he had 
been directed. A light gleamed from the window of a small hovel. He was eihaunled end b- 
tigued, and re*olved to obtain some refreshment, if possible, befoia he entered the dresry grounds 
which HUirounded the eostie of Spukenawald. 

He alighted, rapped gently at the door of the wretched dwelling ; n voice within invited him tO 
enter. On opening the door, he perceived an aged woman seated on a abattercd chair, and reading ^J 
by the light of a fir torch, placed in an iron candlestick by het dde. i 

"Mother." said Herman, " I am benighted, wearied, bewildered. Can you ofTurd me a morKlof 
food, permit me lo real myself for an hour, and direct me to the coatle of Spukenswald 1" 

The woman cinscd her book, and filing her eyes onj Herman, with an air of ashmishment, 
peated, " The castle of Spukenswald '." 

" Ay, my good mother, that is my destination," anawcred Herman. 

"The castle of Spukeriawald lies northward, at the distance of two lengues," said the old woman,] 
■■ and surely, joun; man, thou art as ignorant of its chanirler as of lL» location ; for, lo my know^. 
ledge, human footsteps have not crossed the drawbridge of that castle for tlie last fi ve yc 

" Is it uninhabilod, then T" aokcd Herman. 

" UninhalMleil '. no," replied the old woman ; " il is bhalrited, but not by lieinga of this taiitu. 
But ere I relate the history of Splikenswald, refresh Ihyselfwith Huch provision ns I can oiler llieei 
and surely afler thnu hast heard what I have lo disclose, thou wilt abandon the design of entejing. 
or even approaching the castle," 

" Whatever mny lie the consequences." said Herman, " I must go thither to night,'' 

" I cannot think thou will be niad enough to do so," said the old woman, as she placed some milk 
and brown bread on Ihe board which served for a IbIiIp, " orbeoaaurred," she continued, " thou witt' 
never return alive lo speak of what Ihou hast aeen." 

" Come, then," said Herman, as he begin to partake heartily of the homely fure, " come give us 
the history ; and see if Ihou cnnat mnke it sufljcienlly horrible W deter nie from my purpose." 

In compliance vrith this request, the old woman resumed her seal, and repealed to Herman the 
substance of what has alioady been related by us concerning Spukenswald caitle. She concluded j|_ 
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bcr narmlivc wiLh some appallin; itccmuitii of Ihc prasent itate of Lhe old fnbiic — having i}friTcdher% i 
onfonnitian (mm cctlain pounnu nho liad ventured nrar the nutle, in punuit of alrajH] uUlr, <>• 
ibr olbci urgi^t purposes. Hentiiui lauglinl heutil; >t time Ulcs, which he luppowd to he men 
ficttons, and hnving rewndixllhr old waman libomlly for hcrcnlerlainmcnl, hcieaumed hiijonincy. 

As WKin BE he struck inlo Ihe by-road which lad lo SpukeiwwHld, he wdb impicisnl with Iho fact 
IhM fen Iravclleri had pmredcd hitn on that route fur Bomc yeuB post. The bu«hcs anil weeds baiL It 
grown up luxuriently In Ihe very centre of the nay, nod, in fscC, il nas only by the icpunilion of lh« J 
tiGos thai Ihe load could be dinlinguiiihcd. There waa a faint moonlight, which, on such an oeca- M 
aon, is scarcely to be preferred lo total darkness ; fbt, when objects arc dimly perceived, iuiagination c 
ia apt enough lo clothe tliem with something of the tetrilic. When Herman hwl approached, u 
be supposed, witliin a itiile of the castle, be found himself on the edge of a piece of water, Ihronglk 
which his road evidently passed. The slrcam was but three or four feel in iu grraleat depth, bttt 
there was aomrthing in the lurionnding scenery which was more than gloomy and desolate. Tho 
ahadowi of Ihe forest ^ve (a the waters an appearance of Stygian lilnckiieas. The opposile linik- 
of the rivulet presented no indication of a road, but the branches of the trees seemed to Im thickly 
interwoven and almost inpeneliable. Every thing nan betokened llin hideous lonelincaa of the spot, 
and Herman felt, with what emotions we cannot say, ihat he was alone in a place where no mtotal. 
liut himself dared to tread. ■ 

When he had crossed the atreani, he found il impofisiblo to piocccd any (arlher on horsehBck, and 
he was under the necessity of fastening his beast in tlie wood, and fotlowini; Ihe scarcely percepti- 
ble path on foot. Afier toiling for half an hour through briars and builiea, ho found himself at tbfl 
drawbridge, and pctciUTed, through the gateway, Ihu gloomy and forbidding aspect of the uideirt 
jbrtress. As soon as he entered the court-yard, a number of white objocta, scollered over the groundi. 
£ral attracted liis allrnlion. On examination, these proved lo be human ekelelons. A slight and 
nomenlory ihodder was the result of this discovery, hut Herman, remembering what was at atake, 
Tepreeaed every feeling of drcuil, and walked boldly into Ihe hall, Ihedoon being all open. SMadng 
himself on a broken bench, he began to deliberate on the neit step which was proper to be taken. 
The moon had, by this lime, thrown aside the cloudy veil she had worn in the early part of Ihe 
night, and shone forth with nndimijiisbcd tuitrc. As the lieama came through the large windowa 
of the hall, Herman perceived that the Boor waa strewn with skeletons, in Ihe same malum a* tha 
courL-jaid. 

While he was mtdilalingon thia strange stale of aifaiis, he wasaalounded by hearing a loid clear 
y/»ee, which seemed to come from the baltiemenu alwve, utier the worda. " Past twelve o'clock, inl 
all's well." At this ugnal, Ihe whole posiK of skeletons auddenly started from their leciunbent po*- 
turea, and began to perambulate the hall wilh as much oppareut indiflciencv as vieitera promennde 
at the hotel of a foshionabte watering-place. Herman sat in a receni of the aparlmenU and seemed 
10 escape Ihe obaerration of the apeclrid comfMUiy. Bows and oilier gestures of Balutalion were fre- 
quenlly exchanged by the skeletons, as the; walked through ihe room, but not a sound was bend, 
eioepl Iho rattling of their hony feet on the atone pavement. Al^r tho lapse of a few minntea, » 
lar^ bleek boi, filed on truck wheela, moved spontaneously into the hall. Bennin waa piiiiled 
lo conceive what might be Ihe use of thia locomotive engine ; hut while he gazed intently upon it, 
two ikelelons advnuced and removed the pall wilh which it was covered. It was full of diq<anted 
Ixmcs. skulls, ribs, verlebrs, etc, etc; (he very bones, doubtleaa, from which Bogueinvalt and his a«- 
eocialea had formerly such delicate pickinga. 

One of the moving anatonties then took a akull from the boi and laid it on iho floor, Ikee vp. 
wards. Then he look Ihe npiiial and cervical bones, and laid them so as lojoin Ihe skull in a pro- 
|Bt position;— then came the ribs, the bones of Iho legs and feet, and so on, until the whole frama 
was completed. As soon aa the skeleton on the Hoor became entire, up it jumped, rul a eapa, anA 
joined tho others who were walking the hall. This process was repeated, until Ihe bones oftwenlj 
or thirty defunct individuaJa were fitted together aa cleverly as an expert cabinol'mnkcr could selup- 
~a hed-alead. 

By tho time thia businoas was accomplished, the terrific voice from the battlements waa ^aii» 
heard — " Past one o'clock, and all's well," il said, though Herman began lo think nlhciwiae. At 
this sound, il waa e-xeunl owrm with the speetrca. who retired in Indian file, ihrough a door whitb 
opened into another chamber of Ihe c«alle. But it soon became evident that thry retired mradj to- 
T&cnter in a new dress, for Hemum had barely time to rub bis eyes before he obiervcd a ligaie ad- 
vancing wilh a slow and meamircd pace. Aa tt drew nearer he perceived that it wtia clothed in Ihe 
usual costume of that period, bul the face was deadly pate. It nude a half cireuil around the hall, 
and paused within a yard of the bench on which Herman sat; il tlien turned slowly, so aa to face 
Ihe young man, and, as il thiew back its head, ihe aaloniahed beholder saw that the throat wa* COt 
from ear to ear. The apparition then continued its walka arounil the room, and dimppcnfed. N(» 
sooner had this figure vanished, than another entered, went through the same ceremonies, and dis- 
appeared in the aame manner. Then came another, and aiiollier, and yet another; and, in fact, they 
continued to come, until Herman had numbered aix corpse-like figure*, all willi their Ihroala cul la 
9k moat honible fiuhion. 
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m made hi» upprnrance ; «* booh bs Herman threw hi* ejra on Ihc glmatly coan^ 
lerunce, he recogniieil iJi* frstiirCB of bit imde. Baron Wi^nabcrg. Tile phantom CHme neam^ 
cvciy featuni was dUloitril, >b if by on agonizing death; ihe eyea protrudnt. die lip* were drawn 
ftpail, ta as (a diuovvr iIie long yellow lecth ; Che hair and beard norc »tiii>i>uly rlollcil wilh bloo^' 
in ahart, the whole appvaiance wa« revolting in the cilreme. 1'he H]iec(re had now arrived within ' 
a few feel of Herman's bench, when the hoid wu thrown backward, and llie neck ap|ieareil lo be 
almost severed. The ahritelled >kin ahrunk from the leiriblE Eaah, smi even hy the light of llie 
moon, the BCpamlcil wiiid-[ripe waa diacemiMe. The apparition lained itit bnml. 3« if to jioint at the 
wound, and Herman diacorercd a gUllcring ring on Ihe ellenuated Ragct. In the Qrat moments nf 
unaieBicnt at beholding thia momrntal lirailitude of hia nnde, Van Bogcl'a powera of irflection 
were aomewhat at tkult; but when the figure began to move off, the ncccaaity of obtaining the liag: 
h» had ju«l buheld, and which he aappond to l« the taliaman, urged him lo follow the epectie> 
When the latter came to the opposite aide of Ihe hall, it pnned through a door, and proceeded' 
along an extended panwge, Hemuin atiU following. At ihe end of tlic pHsMgc was a large window. 
ihrou^ whieh the rays of moonlight entering, were now intercepted in part by Ihc retreating Ggora 
of the apparition, an which Herman kept hia eyea faaterwd, until it seemed to sink through thoBoor.^ 
Herman followed hastily, and beheld in the pavement a deep chaam resembling a Crap-door. T» 
this ehaam he could diacover no bottom, and no stcpa to enable him to descend. One moment hk 
gsve to ccflcction, and believing the place could not lie very deep, he leupcd down and was pied^- 
tacedinto it miry dungeon, tolall; dark, and filled with the atcnch ofputrid animal matter. 

On lecovering from tlie shock of his bll, be endeavored to catch a glimpse of the object whicli 
had led him lo this Bubterrancous den ; but Ihe glootn of ErcbuE aurrounded him, and nottiing wu 
viaiblc eicepl the daiknesa. The hiaaingB of Ber[)enla now assailed hia earn, and ho began to muse 
on the probability of being obliged to pjuathe remainder of a abort life in these dreary vsuItH, when 
he felt something coil itself around hit legs. He soon found hlmsrlf in the graip of a acrpenl of 
prodigious aiio, die compression of whose folds became tighter and tighei, until thobiines of his legs 
actually tracked by the aeverily of the conilriction. One moment more and ha would have been 
rendered helpless in the cmhraee of his enemy, but Ilerman, with great prcsi'nre of mind, drew hia 
knife and UreratrJ Che reptile so itgoroiialy that its coils were relaxed, arul the youth c]itriFated 
himself without having received any serious injury. Ho now ubacived a dim, phosphorescent light 
at some distance, and emicovored to walk towardi it, but at slmoat every alep he felt a reptile wiilh~ 
ing beneath hia feci. Probably his long heavy Dutch boots were all that preserved his life. Tht 
pale, blueiah flickering glenm which directed him, seemed to evaile his pursuit, nnd he began lo bo 
more and more surprised at the extent of the dungeon. At length he reached a flight of steps, anil 
ascending to the top, he, willl great dilliculty. forced up a heavy irup-door, and emerging from the 
darkneas, foimd himsctf in a si|UAre room, feebly liiihted in a most ritraordinary manner. Balls oC 
sulphurous toe were rolling and crackling over the pavements, snd be presently ascertained that 
about half a doien skcleloiis were amusing thcmi>clvcE with a gair^e of foot ball. Herman crept up. 
softly into the room, while the imearthly players ki^i' Iho fiery balla moving with astonishing velo- 
city. It may be beUevcd that Van Boyel'i stay in this apartment was very short ; he threaded lua,, 
way among tho eager sportsmen, (if we may «o call themj found the door, took French leave, 
departed. He was again in the lung passage formerly mentioned, and fiom tbcncc he reached 
ball with little difficnlty, 

A skeleton band was again peiaiiiiig the hall of the castle, as Herman entered ; but he had now 
become pretty well accustomed to these gentry, and was so little emliarrasiied by theii presence, thai 
he walked through the vsiiaus groups to his former sent with perfect unconcirn. As soon as he 
waa seated, one of the phantoma approached, and holding up his hand, witli a gcature of menace or 
reproof, Herman ajtain beheld the ting which had caused him so much trouble. It seemed that tho 
ghost of Baron Wiggenaberg had laid aside the dreas it hod Istcly worn, and now appealed in tho- 
naked majesty ofliones, for Kermiui could not doubt that this was the skeleton of his uncle. 

Pram that moment Herman's eyra were bstened on this skeleton, until the voice of ibe ghosffy- 
senlincl on the batllrmenli' announced that it was " past three o'clock." At that sound, every speiv 
tre glided to the spot it had furmeily occupied on the floor of the hall, or in Ihc cou^^yald, dioppcd* 
to the earth, and lay as motioulcas as when Herman fintt beheld them on his entrance. They who 
hid occnpied the bot leaped into iC, one by one, and fell disjointed as before. Among tlie latter 
Van Bo^el descried Ihe spectre of the ring, and nerving himself for a desperate purpose, he advanced 
to the hoi, jilat 09 it began to recede. In another instant he had sciwil Ihe moiing sepulchre, and. 
was disEgnl viilently fur some disrsnce, when, losing \as presetice of mind, he relinquished bis 
grasp and fell senseleaa on Ihe pavement. 

When Herman rotunied to caasciousness, he found himself in a narrow and damp apartment, 
into which n feeble glimmer of moonlight was admitted from the top. Having now lost all trace* 
of the ring, he auppoeed his design to be frustrated, nnd prepared, with a heavy heart. In leave thn 
place. But, on examination, he found that the iron door, through which he had prnbably entered, 
was cloaed and fnatcned, and he saon despMred of making an Bineaa in that way. While grojnng 
about the walb', he dincovcreJ an arch way, four feet and 4 half high, which mere necessity inducnX 
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The magistratM of tin town wnc aealmd on an clcialcil bonch, and the people were nil ooKra 
ill their prNeiicv, whrn Shafner, Ihe utrologCT, ontiunl. 

■■ 1 havi^ come," sniil he, "Hi occuis two pononi or munlvr befuie this [ribunal. But lirtl Ic 
relnte a tale uf hon>>is ohkh these muiduicia fondly hoped wa* waled ftom all raankind." 

The ailrotogei il<on mwunledihonluocilin which hail been caniiui(i«d at tbocaaile ofSpuken*- 
vnld ; and, anfug •■llier Ihiiig*, aUteiJ Uut Baton Wigginiil>prg, hiving baJ oeeaaton to tmvcl, had 
callal on him, JwJ •lepoailmt his will, nhich he rninealcd miglil In- prodoced in case of hii {the 
baron'e) ilrMli. •'^ame liioe aClor, Shafner, by hie ail, oiKcrtainci! timl tlic Bition had been mujder- 
fd. TJir uiroloirr' (irther isid that ho WBi now enalilcd lo jTroiliice u tsUgmiinic ring, which had 
heen thi> ptuperiy ■•( Wiggiiubcrg, and which podaeaeeJ the reinaikabte fnculty of making known 
Iho peniHiii Liv whuin the Baron had been murdered. 

"Thiir." lif I'oiilinucd, pmnling at the ring on Hciman's finger, "thia ia the tniiainsn. When 

it ia tonchr-l liy (iii^ Baron's murderen, the white alone Burroundcd by dianionda trill suildenl; 

change U< a bl<).>il.ied coloi. Let each peraon pieaont now touch the ring and observe the re«ulL" 

Many n-o' tli-- pci.ionawbo lingiy advanced and touched the ring, and no change was obaciTed. 

At length it u'lu iiiiiiounccd that all had aubmilled to thia aingulai trial. 

" All '." ri'pciiii-d •'^bafher, " that is by no mean* the uulh. I have not touched it ; the magis- 
tratea hav^ >ii» loiicbnd it, nor have Mi. Zieglendoiffcr and thot young lady touched it" Aa Shaf- 
ner nud this, lu' l>i,iii^ht hia onn finger in contact with the ring, and the magiatrates followed bi* 
eiamplc. 

'■now.' mil llirnian, with a amilc, an he presented the ting to bid new fathec-in-iaw, "it ia 
youi (urn t" 'i; thia -luriouB ciperiment." 

The oiuioeni i^ieglendarSer'ii finger reated on the talisman, an enclamatjon of eurpriae buTal«d 
from every lieboMfr ; the while alone immediately changed (a a deep red, and continuing thus for 
a nnnnlKi reeiim''il iU former appearance. Then Dorothea, liy order of tlie magistralca, touched the 
ring, and ih-- ^auie lemlUwete obaened. 

"For yam I'utilu'r ntiifoclion," aaid Shafner to tile msgiKlratca, " I cnn bring the moat indiapu- « 
table cvi<lri>,'<' in pmve that theae peraona are Count Rogueinvalt and hla daughter, WilbelmiH|fl 
who b\t\t >i<i|.iiirii'.il 4niong ua under the asaunied name of ZivglendorHet." ^t 

RogueiiiiiiU, ulii* ZicgleiidorllGi, now began lo laugh in a most diacordant maimer. 
" Vo" ('i»y «>i- ■ oaraelf the trouble of bringing evidence, Mr. Wiiard," aoid he, "for to tell yon 
the truth, I nm <>r,Hl >)f such a life as 1 have lately led ; without B morsel of man's fleah for liva 
yeaia. 1 hav..< n- >,'i enjoyed a raeal since I lelt Spukenawald, And let mo tell you, good inhahil- 
anti of Freybiiig, Ibul your fellow citizen, Baton Wigginaberg, made sorno rate messes for me and 
m; jolly couiioini'MiK. The steaks were exquisite, (he eitloin admirable! I'd lie hung lo-morrow. 
lot the satisfnetion nf making ono or two more such dinners." 

" Hia IwBiI wsa •iHingy, Pa," aaid Wilhehnine, " and not so good aa thai of Prince Puckcnick." 
" Pah ', y->ii air ■ rlalnty fool," answered her lalher ; " Prince Puckenick was a mere kickebaw. 
But a pic« of 1 Kuod solid old Gorman Baron is the meal for my money." 

Bisnnan't li>v>- I'or Dorothea or Wiihelminc was now eonvrrtcd into delealation, an^ he eaw her 
and Itei wirke-l lalber led to execution without a sigh of regret. A priest attended on the culprits, 
but they i-»iilil iiut Iw peisuaded to repent of eating human flesh, foi they declared that this was iho 
only teal plcuiii>' ihey had ever enjoyed. 

" Bui, Uiougli I cannot repent," laid Rogueinvalt, " I can moke the church a present of forty 
thousand rixHUilUis ; which, I suppose, will answer the same pniposc." 

The eei'lrMsMic <r*reoly knew what answet to make ; he could not declare rfpenlOTta lo be an- 
necessary, and b- lisird lo refase forty thouaand rin dollira. So ho look a middle couiso, and pro- 
mised R'igii<>iii>>l> ibat the chutcli's gratiludD and pmyers would certainly be due for such a Uberal 
donatioii. 

The prieuiKip -i-f hiouglil into the piibtic aciuare, and ea llicir guilt wan evident, thi'ii execution 
was otdrreJ tu !«■ immediate. Bopes were fastened around their feet, and they were hung up in 
the way llioy IiliiI often suspended others ; and tticir thioals were cut befote the whole populslion, 
which vitr highly niiiiised anil ediiied by the spectacle. 

On insp-Tiiiig KstoH Wigginalw^a will, which had been left with Shafnet, Herman was found 
lo be the intirrilni ni both title and estate ; and he was likewise uljudgod to be entitled to all Iba 
treaiurea left ti> r^inl Roguranvalt. Having eo eipcdiliaUEly liceome g'widowot, he renewed his 
addresses in Mias Msrgarel Schenunethotn ; she forgave hia little freak of inconstancy, and they 
were Hint linl. *il»r which event, we do not find cither of them menlioned in any authentic history. 
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A MAN ABOUT TOWN 



(Conticaed ttom page 316.) 



CHAPTER IV 

ArriB mj papa's death, as he left no money, and only a little land, I put my estate into an ano- 
tioneei's hands, and determined to amuse my solitude with a trip to some of our fashionable water- 
ing-places. My house was now a desert to me. I need not say how the departure of my dear pa- 
rent, and her children, left me sad and lonely. 

WeU, I had a little ready money, and, for the estate, expected a couple of thousand pounds. I 
had a good military-looking person ; for though I 'had absolutely cut the old North-Bungays (in- 
deed, after my afilair with Waters, CoKinel Crow hinted to me, in the most friendly manner, that I 
had better resign), though I had left the army, I still retained the rank of Captain ; knowing th<r 
advantages attendant upon that title, in a watering-place tour. 

Captain Stubbs becan»e a great dandy at Cheltenham, Harrowgate, Bath, Leamington, and other 
places. I was a good whist and billiard-player ; so much so, that in many of these towns, the peo« 
pie used to refuse, at last, to play with me, knowing how far I was their superior. Fancy, my sur- 
prise, about five years after the Portsmouth affair, when strolling one day up the High StFeet, iir 
Leamington, my eyes lighted upon a young man, whom I remembered in a certain butcher's yard, 
and elsewhere^ — no other, in fact, than Dobble. He too, was dressed en militaire, with a frogged coat 
and spurs ; and was walking with a showy-looking Jewish-faced, black-haired lady, glittering with 
chains and rings, with a green bonnet, and a bird of Paradise— a lilac shawl, a yellow gown, pink 
ailk stockings, and light blue shoes. Throe children, and a handsome footman, were walking be- 
hind hei, and the party, not seeing me, entered the Royal Hotel together. 

I was knowi^ myself, at the Royal, and calling one of the waiters, learned the names of the lady 
and gentleman. He was Captain Dobble, the son of the rich army-clothier, Dobble (Dobble, HoIn 
hle, and Co., of Pall Mall); — the lady was a Mrs. Manasseh, widow of an American Jew, living- 
quietly at Leamington with her children, but possessed of an immense property. There's no use t» 
give one's self out to be an absolute pauper, so the fact is, that I myself, went everywhere with the 
character of a man of very large means. My father had died, leaving me immense sums of money, 
and landed estates— ah ! I was the gentleman then, the real gentleman, and every body was too hap- 
py to have me at table. 

Well, I came the next day, and left a card for Dobble, with a note : — ^he neither returned my Ti&it 
nor answered my note, "rhe day after, however, I met him with the widow, as before ; and, going- 
up to him, very kindly seized him by the hand, and swore I wa»— 4m really was the case— diarmed 
to iee him. Dobble hung back, to my surprise, and V do believe the creature would have cut me, if 
he dared ; but I gave him a frown, and said — 

" What, Dobble, my boy, don't you recollect old Stubbs, and our adventure with the butcher** 
daughters, ha V* 

Dobble gave me a sickly kind of grin, and said, <* Oh ! ah ! yes ! it is — yes ! it u, I believe, Cap- 
tain Stubbs." 

'* An old comrade, madam, of Captain Debbie's, and one who has heard so much, and seen m> 
much, of your ladyship, that he must take the liberty of begging his friend to introduce him." 

Dobble was obliged to take the hint ; and Captain Stubbs was duly presented to Mrs. Manasseh; 
the lady was as gracious as possible : and when, at the end of the walk, we parted, she said, 
'* she hoped Captain Dobble would bring me to her apartments that evening, where she expected a 
few friends." Everybody, you sec, knows everybody at Leamington ; and I, for my part, was well 
known as a retired officer of the army ; who, on his father's death, had come into seven thousand a 
year. Debbie's arrival had been subsequent to mine, but putting up, as he did, at the Royal Hotel, 
and dining at the ordinary there with the widow, he had made his acquaintance before I had. I 
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nw, hoiTBTer, llut ir I sUovhI him lo talk >bi>ut me, u he could, I ihauld be f'ampcllcid lo ^Te ap 
■1] my hnpca uid pletsarea at IiCanuDglon ; Hnd «o I delcrmincd U> be Ehort viitb hlin, As Kaon W 
the Uily had gone inlo tlie hotel, m; fricnJ Dobblo wbh for leivirii; me likewieF { but I stopped him 
and (aid, " Mr. Dabble, I Mvt nhal you meant juil niiw : jou wanted Id cut ine, because, fnrsoulli, 
t did not choose lo llgbt s duet at PoTtvmoulli ; now look jou, Dohble, I am no hcio. but I'm not 
Buch a coward as you — and jou know ii. You are a serv diflcient man to doal with from WBlerl; 
tinii I mill fifihl this Unie." 

Not, pcthspB, that 1 would ; but nfler the bumticsg of the butcbet, I knew Dabble to be aa areata 
coward aa ever lived ; anil there never w»« any hann in threatening, for you knew you ore not 
obliged CO stick to il aflcrwurda. Mi words hud their ciTcct upon Hobble, who Klutlereil, and looked 
led. and then declnreil be never haJ the alighteat intention of passing nie by ; lo we liecame frieiiilB, 
and hii mouth was stopped. 

He wu very thick with the widow; but that ladj had a vei; capacious heart, and thera woa m 
niunbet of gantlemen who seemed equally smitten with her. " Look at that Mrs. Manasseb," said 
■ gentleman (it was droll, kr was a Jew, loo), situng al dinner by mo ; " ahu ia old, aiiti ugly, and 
yet, because she has money, all the men aiQ Singing themselves at her." 
" She has money, haa she V 

'• Eighty thousand pounds, and twenty thousand Tor each of her children i I know it/cir afaef" 
*aid the strange gentleman. ■' I am in the law. and we of our faith, you know, know {iretly well 
what Jhe great finnilies nmongnt us are woith." 
•• Who was Mi. Manoisch ]" said I. 

"A man of enormous wealth — n tobacco-merchant — Weal Indies; a fellow of no birth, however; 
and wito, between outselvea, manied a woman that ia not much better than she sliould be. My dear 
air." whiapcred ho, " she is always in love — now it is with ihot OBptaiu Dobljle ; lost week il waa 
•omebody else — and it may be you neitwmk, if — ha 1 hat ha I — you are disponed to enter the lisM. 
I wouldn't, lor mjp part, have the woman with tnioi her money." 

What dill it matter lo me, whether the woman was good or not, provided ahc was lich I My 
eoune was clear. J told Dobhie all this gentleman hod informed me. and. being a pretty good hand 
al making a story, I made the widow appear lo bad, that Ihe poor fellow woji qiiiU: frighlcned, and 
fairly quilled tile Geld. Ha! ha! Fm dashed if I did not make him believe IhatMia. Manossoh had 
murdered her last husband. 

1 playnl my game so well, (hanks to the information thai my friend, the lawyer, had t^ven me, 
that in a monlii, I had got the widow to show Hmost decided partiality lirr me; 1 sat by iier at diit- 
ner, [ drank wilh her al Ihe Wells — I rode with bar, danced with her, and HI a picnic lo Konil. 
wonh, where we drank o great detl of champagne, T actually popped the question, and wns accept- 
ed. In another month, Kobert Siubba, Esq., led lo tile altar, Leah, widow oftlie lateE. Munassch, 
Esq., ofSt. Kilt's! 

We drove up to London in her comforlable chariot; the children ami servants following in a posl' 
ehuse. I paid, ofcoursr, for everything ; and until our house, in Berkley Square, was painted, we 
■tapped at Steven's Hotel. 

My own eatate hod been aold, mid Ihe money was lying al a bank, in the rati. Abut three dayn 
afWr out arrival, as we took our breakfast in the hotel, previoun lo a visit to Mrs. Stnhbs' banker, 
vhere cerluin little tronsjbis were lobe modu — a gentleman was introdueed. who, 1 saw at a glance, 
was of my wite'i penuasion. 

He looked al Mn. Stubba, and made a liow . " Pcihspe it will be convenient to you to pay this 
little Ull. one hundred and filly-two poundsh." 

"My love," aaysshe," will you pay this — it is a trifle which I had really forjatten." "My soul," 
said I, " I have nslly nut the money in the house." 

" Vrl, denn. Captain Slubbsh," says lie, •! must do my duty — and arrealyou — here ia the writ! 
Tom keep the dooi !" — My wile fainted — Ihe children screamed, and I — faney my condition, as 1 
ws* obliged to march olTlo a spunging -house, along with a horrid ahorilTs oHicerl 

I shall not dCKribe my feelingH, when I found myself in a cage in Curaitoi-alrret. instead of that 
fine house in Beik1ey-»)uare, which was to have been mine as the husband of Mis. Manaaseh. 
What a place! — in an odious, dismal street leoiling from Chancery Lane — a hideous Jew boy open- 
ed the second of three doora ; and shut it, when Mr. Nub and I (almost fainting) had entered ; ihen 
he opened the third door, and then I was intrOiluccd into a filthy place, called a cofTee-room, which 
I exchanged for the solitary comfort of a little dingy back paikjr, where I was left for a while la 
brood oier my miserable fate. Fancy the cbaiige between this and Berkley-square ! Was I, after 
iJI my pains, and clcvemc«s, and penevcranee, chealod al laal ! Had this Mm. Monanach been im. 
posing upon me, and were the words of the wretch I met at the lahle-d'hole at Leiunington, only 
nteont to mislead roe and lake me in 1 1 determined W acnd for my wife, and know ibe whole truth, 
I saw at once that I had liecn the victim of an infernol plot, and that the carriage, the house in town, 
Ihe West India fortune, were only ao many lies which I had bhndly behoved. It was true the debt 
waa but a hundred and fifty pounds: ind I had two thousand al my bsnken'. But was Ihe loss of 
Aer £80,000 nothingi Was tlie deelracUon of my hopfs nothing! — The occursed addition to my 
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fjeouiiy of a JewUh wife, and three Jewish children, nothing 1 And all these I was to support out 
of my two thousand pounds. I had better have stopped at home, with my mamma and asters, who 
produced me eighty pounds a year. 

I had a furious interview with Mrs. Btubbs ; and when I had charged her, the base wretch ! with 
cheating me, like a brazen serpent, as she was, she flung back the cheat in my teeth, and swore I 
had swindled her. Why did I marry her, when she might have had twenty others ? She only took 
me, she said, l)ecausc I had twenty thousand pounds. I had said I possessed that sum ; but in love, 
you know, and war, all's fair. 

We parted quite as angrily as we met ; and I cordially vowed that when I had paid the debt into 
which I had been swindled by her, I would take my two thousand pounds, and depart to some deseit 
island, and never see her more, or any of her Israelitish blood. There was no use in remaining m the 
spunging-housc (for I knew there was such things as detainers, and that where Mrs. Stubbe owed 
a hundier] pounds, she might owe a thousand), so I sent for Mr. Nab, and tendering him a cheqae 
for a hundred and fifty pounds, and his costs, requested to be let out forthwith. ' " Here, feUow,'* 
said I, " is a cheque on Child's for your paltry sum.'* 

" It may be a sheck on Shild's," says Mr. Nab, *< but I should be a baby to let you out on such 
a paper as dat." 

** Well," said I, << Child's is but a step from this ; you may go and get the cash — just giving me 
an acknowledgment" 

Nab drew out the acknowledgment with great punctuality, and set off for the bankers, whilst I 
prepared myself for departure from this abominable prison. 

He smiled as he came in. <* Well," said I, << you have touched your money ; and now, I must 
tell you, that you are the most infernal rogue and extortioner I ever met with." 

^ O no, Misther Stubbsh," says he, grinning still, <* dere is som greater roeg dan me— mosh 
greater." 

" Fellow," says I, << don't stand grinning before a gentleman ; but give mc my hat and cloak, and 
let me leave your filthy den." 

*< Shtop, Sthubbsh," says he, not even Mistering me this timq, << here ish a letter, vich yoa had 
better read." 

I opened the letter: something fell to the ground — ^it was my cheque. 

The letter ran thus : " Messrs. Child and Co. present their compliments to Captain Stubbs, and 
regnret that thry have been obliged to refuse payment of the enclosed, having been served this day 
with an attachment by Mrssis. Solomonson and Co., which compels them to retain Captain 8tubb*8 
balance of £2010 1 U. 6(f. until the decision of the suit of Solomonson v, Stubbs. Fleet Street." 

<< You see,'' says Mr. Nab, as I read tliis dreadful letter, << you see, Shtubbsh, dere vas two 
debts — a little von, and a big von. So dey arrested you for de little von, and attashed your money 

for de big von." 

• ••••••••• 

Don't laugh at me for telling this story ; if you knew what tears are blotting over the paper as I 
write it ; if you knew that for weeks after I was mote like a madman than a sane man — a madman 
in the Fleet Prison, where I went, instead to the desert island. What had I done to deserve it ? 
Hadn't I always kept an eye to the main chance ? Hadn't I lived economically, and not like other 
young men 1 Had I ever been known to squander or give away a single penny 1 No ! I can lay 
my hand upon my heart, and, thank Heaven, say No ! Why, why was I punished so 1 

Let me conclude this miserable history. Seven months — my wife saw me once or twice, and 
then dropped me altogether — I remained in that fatal place. I wrote to my dear mamma, begging 
her to sell her furniture, but got no answer. All my old friends turned their backs upon me. My 
action went against me — I had not a penny to defend it. Solomonson proved my wife's debt, and 
seized my two thousand pounds. As for the detainer against me, I was obliged to go through the 
court for the relief of insolvent debtors. I passed through it, and came out a beggar. Bat, fiuiqr 
the malice of that wicked Stiffelkind ; he appeared in court as my creditor for jC3, with sixteen years' 
interest, at five per cent, foi a pair of top boots. The old thief produced them in couit, and 
the whole story — Lord Comwallis, the detection, the pumping, and all. 

Commissioner Dubobwig was very funny about it << So Doctor Swishtail would not pay yoa foi 
your boots, eh, Mr. Stiffelkind 1" 

'< No ; he said, ven I asked him for payment, dey was ordered by a yong boy, and I ought to have 
gone to his schoolmaster." 

*< What, then, you came on a bootless errand, aye, sirl" (A laugh.) 

« Bootless ! no sare, I brought de boots back vid me ; how de devil else could I show dem to yoa." 
(Another laugh.) 

** You've never soied *em since, Mr. Tickleshins 1" 

<* I never would sell dem ; I svore I never vood, on porpus to be revenged on dat Stobbs." 

** What, your wound has never been heaUd, eh 1" 

^ Vat do you mean vid your bootless errants, and your soling and healing 1 I tell yoa I have 
done Tat I avore to do; I have exposed him at school, I have broak off a marriage for him, Ten ha 
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VcWU lk»< hwl IvmQr iMlMDd paunil, and now 1 hkvc uliovreil him up in a court of Jiulicc 

vM I »vc don*, iiid dat'a oinnigh." And then the sUl wreich vr*ni down, nttiibt everybody waa 

giggling >n<l -^ring at poor mr— as if I was not miacnilile cnougli ilrrady. 

" Thi» •will' tlie dntml jwii of baoU you tvpr li»d in your life, Mr. Stubba," said ComniiMioinr 
Dubohwig viT} iu<:hly, iiid ihcn be li«([aii to inquire about Ibe leat of my iniiirorlunci. 

In tlie fnltiMva of my hcan I told hiinihc whole of them; how Mr, Salomoiwon iheatlorney had 
lecMiunindod mo to thp ricb widoiv, Mn. Maoacwh. who bad fifty ihouwid poundi, and m 
eatatf iu ibr Went Indias. How I wan mBrrinl, and am'sled on coming (o town, and raat in m 
BCliaa iui *'"• IboiiaamI pounds, bniuihl againal uw by Ibis very Solonionaon foi mj wiic's debts. 

" Bloji," nfv * lawyer iit ihs court, ■' la ihja woman a showy bUck-hRirsil woman, with one eye! 
rny aftrri rliunk. with three children — SolutiMirwon, short, witli red hairl'' 

" Eia«ll< «o," saya I, wilh tears in my ey«. 

" That woman has married lhree,mai within (lie lust two yran. One in Ireland, and one M 
Dith. A Soioin'niMm i^ 1 believe, her husband, and Ihey both arc off ftn Ameiicd ten days ago," 

" Bui whj iliil you not keep your £30001" said the lawyer. 

"Sir. thcj i>it;H'hed it" 

" O! Mvll, »r may paw you; ymi have bnen iintucky, Mr. Sinlihs, but it aerma ai 
hail been l-ii in ibia affair." 

" Nn." .-i.i.1 Ml. Dulwbwi^, " Mr. Stuhba 
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Tiioi' lii!!) >l'~>i bind ihc human thuuglil 
In fonlw-ap. [lat. Or hol-pressed Bath, 

Tliat ii>'li«i pij'i'g eytw at Mugbi, 
That B^»ls Uh' iiolw of luva and wralb, 

Thou D»i>y ci-b>ii:il littli Ihinfi, 

Thou a.) y-i .tl rpistle^ king. 

From ibv bi ^h iir-nu and roals of arms 
Tlul riili' ihi' buck* of lordly scrawK 

To tlia i-ieweJ heart* and other i'hafii>» 
That Ini'ra liir, whsn Cupid ealla; 

Thou bnl'l-Ti >4>ll <hy treasure Hue 

In oo»n ■■'■•I'nli'li ind billol doui. 

Wilboii' ihi".' lull' would nilcnl die: 



W>iiihl .-rxiifd no uiorr our bnsom t prae*. 
Wilhoo' !>>' ' , (nviula nnuld write no aiun 
To fr<''nili, U|H,n i disluit ahoro. 

Thy cu4cu> i-lii-i-iT grief or joy, 
Tby jyiiilH>l> ■gieak of b>vf or hiit«i 

The lasti, iJii'i (■•»■ lo flier seems coy. 
By 111'-'.' rviK'nirf. before luo late. 

And ^lullliiifl heirs with joy behold 

In lliy M-ir], *m--- ilicir blhei's goM. 

The>'^ini:i v>ii< kiESC" llipe io'lovc; 

The uii'L-i <'i;i- tliLf olTto keep: 
Th« whimi iiiiw eyes lliy cwlug dove, 

Aiul rf; iht love lornb in her sleep. 



pardoniil niai^allty form ofatAle. 

ul bnihrs with leara th^ eagle's wings ; 
The Miilesman kbiib thy crown ofwei^i. 

And buns before the slainp of kings ; 
The Ti'Hi|ilur marks Ihy croai of red, 
And o'er il briuU his mystic head' 

Tlie iiBlonlro adrnires ihy wheels 

Ami plouglis and churns, and water loonw: 
The poaUnan acnns thy oouraer'a heels, 

And placemen mark Ihy hiekarii bnana. 
The admiral eyes thy anchor'* lijul. 
While gladdened wladom peels thy a*l. 

The nieirhant maika ihy cotton bales. 
And views lliy laden llecli with pride: 

TliD rarraer ryes thy lifted flails— 
Tbu painter vees how Raphael died ; 

Tlio port viotvji ParnsMUa' peaks. 

And Wrk-linicn shed Iheir tears o'er U'aka. 

The Scotchman viewa thy highUnd glen. 
And seea the killed piper there ; 

The writer marka liii Aivarite pen. 
The RuBHBn greets the grinly bear, 

Tlie ragged loafer charnu the Jew, 

While huulanien scan ihe cluue' halloo. 



Wi rcctime, and sluill mncluile in the prHenc numl«r, o 
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lection. We hB*e dnaitied, indiviiiuallt and at length, several of the ligura in ihe uilk-ctioa j ' 
propOH to despatch the remaining oncd in a Hnuewhat moro BUnuHBry mannei. Ortheoe, iheic an 
allogclher ahoul eigblj. Ihaugh, Tor nont or tiiom, not more than Titlj have an yel been dii)^7cd. 
They are all likencaKi, and many were recagniiietl ai tho reprcHntativee of familiiir lace*, by pei- 
■ont foimerly resident in China. They am caiefully executed by s native ailiat. who (|>enl Hveral 
years in peifecling them. The mateiiaJ is s peculiar species of clay, fuuiul in tlic couiitrr, and ad- 
mirably adapted for modelling. The faces and hands arc colored sfler nnluie. Ihe benids atB mount- 
ed viiib hair, they are clothed in costume* of native inanulaclun:, aome of whicii were purrhaaed at 
an enormoua ei]ietiiie, and the ellect of the whole is to convey to us a vivid and accurabi idea uT 
the dreasea of the different classes of Chineiie, the general contour and oijiression of ihcit features, and 
many of iheit peculiar habits, fa^ons, manners, lalmrs, and recreation*. They have been adnuta- 
bly grouped by the judicious proprietor, whose laale in arranging has been shown to be fully equal 
Id hia diligence and perseverance in collecting. We have a group of Uteiali. another of faahionablD 
beautiea, a third of thentrical eharacleis, end so on. But what, in ihis depoitincnl of the colledioii, 
pleases our fancy best, and appears to ua most spirited and life-like, is the scene in the dlk mercet'a 
shop, ill the north-east comer of tlie saloon. In this cose there is ■ table with ail legs, soch aa i* 
in common use in Chins, differing scarcely at all from those used a htmdred years ago in England' 
and thia country. Uelwecn the silk man's establish meut and Ihe pavilion desciibcd in our last 
number, wo have a specimen uf a Canton street, with a palanquin and bearers. This is the only 
kind of cuirisge known in Cliina, and it is used by nil who can alFord the noressary eipcnso. No 
other kind of vcliicle could be employed, an the aveiage width of die sUeets is not mure than four 
or five feet. 

We have, in Ihe collecdon of figures, specimens of almost all classes of Chinese, from tho lordly 
mandarin to the humble cooley, from Ihe Jeliesle female, clad in garmcnU stiff with gold, to dw 
sturdy boatwoman, differing hut little from Ihe other sei cither in drett or appcaianec. Yet tbe 
Hmilnrily of features and eipreiaion, running through all ranks and conditions, will sulltc enrj 
beholder. High cheek bones, flat noses, small eyes, a yellowiih complexion, and a rattier languid, 
heavy cast of countenance, are the general chsrsrtecialics. Novertbeleas, ihe faces of the Isdica oT 
rank are rather pretty than otherwise, and there is in tlie colleclioti a pointed miniature likelwM OP 
a distinguished Chinese belle, whose beauty ia of the highest order, and who, in tliat respect, would 
be a m^tcb for any "bright particular star" in our own fashionable circles. Chinese ideas ofbeaaty 
diller, however, essentially from euro. Corpulency in men, and small feel in women, are held to 
be neceiisary conditions of it Tho dresses of ladies of the bigliei classes are exceedingly rich and 
costly ; and they are as modest and becoming as they are elegant. Tliey are cut hii;h in the nedt, 
and are sudicienlly loose and flowing to conceal iho contour of the person. A display of the abape, 
and such nn exposure of the bosom a* is commnn in Europe and America, would bo regarded br 
them OS a shocking offence against modesty. Every one will be struck wiih the quanlily and ele- 
gance of tile embroidery on Uiu dresses of both men and women of the higher ranka. In Ihia ait 
tho Chinese excel all other nations, and it is one of the most productive branches of indostry ptlt- 
sued by Ibem. Women someliniei earn by it twenty, and even twenty-live dollars a month. Malea, 
as well ai females, pursue this oecupalion. Tho beauty of the silks in this collection will not ftui 
lo attract notice, and it conGims what we sea sUIod in books, that the Chinese keep theii Oneal aillc 

Nexl lo the modelled figures, we ore mosl interested in the native paintings collected by Hr. 
Dunn. These are very numerous, and embrace a great variety of subjccls. An attentive eianu- 
nalion of this department wilt coirccl several erroneous impressions current among us reapedinK 
the deficiency of (he Chinese in Ihe art of painling. It has been generally supposed that Clunew 
painters could not moiuts perspectiv* at aU. This, howetcr, ia a great miatake, aa 
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of kvcibI of tbcic picLurea abiuKiuilly shows. We tlo nol mean to compue Cliincac painlingi 
wilh Ihc works of Europeui masters, oi the produrlianioroutown arliiiU,fbi the purpoae of claim- 
ing equalit; for them. Tliia would be proptMteloua. All wc Jcsiro is to render jualiie where it lu* 
been hitherlu denied. We do not eiaggeratis the truth, when we nuert thai many of the painting* 
in Mr, Dunn's collection are highly ie»|ieclab1c as woilis of ait, and some of them would not dia- 
dedit our own eminent utisla. There is one large lanilBcajie painting uf very high merit, and 
Teral miniature tikenesaoa, linial^ed wilh the moul elaborate caie, and in verj beautiful aij' 
the reptesentation of single objects, as birds, (ishes, flowen. etc., the Chinese certainly excel. 
drawings are uncommimly accurate, aiul llieir roloring lnitliaiit and luturaL In ahadilig, il 
be conTeaaed, they are not adepts, and Ibcy posiliTely object to the inlrMluction ofshsdowa iiitt 
turns. So little do they understand or sppreciale thii bianch of the art, that, when one of the Btip^ 
tiah embaoaica eihilntrd somo admirable portraits, |jainled by master irtisls, and sent as pieiviita Wy' 
the emperor, llie great mandihns iiiquuetl whcthei the oitginala hud the two aides of ibeii facea of 
diOercnl colors. 

But it is nol as worka of art merely, or miiinty, Ihnl we ore interested in the picluii 
Dunn's collection. Thcie is another respect in wltich ihey are more inrlructivc. They 
lively idea of Chinese (owns and country aceneiyiand alTord no little insight inic 
loma, labors, inventions, tastes, arts, religinui rites, mid Dinnifuld uHges and eivilixatton ol insl re- 
mote people. Tlwy are, in abort, a mirror of Chinese life, presenting it graphically to nur view in 
ils miilliform phLUcs.and Icaiir.g a clear and indelibte impression of il upon die memory. We have, 
for example, well eieculod views of Canton, Whampoa, Macao, Honan. the Bocca Tit^iis, etc. 
These give us a distinct idea of what kind of cidos lliey dwell in, and especially of tlisl singular 
phasis at Chinese life — rirer habilution. We have Ukewiso a series of picturex rcpiesenling all 
the pracesses of teKuriag. Various other kinds of bboi. the interior of Ibeii houses, the CMlumea 
of all classes, from the emperor downward, articles of furniture, machines of diven sails, boeta of 
ereiy description, temples and pagodas, are all bithfully portrayed. 

Several cases are filled with specimens of the Chinese porcelain. These are exceedingly DUmer- 
«UB, laiioue, and beuutiful. They are of all sixes, from the enormous bowl, large enough to bold 
mint julep for lialf a county of Virginians, lo the tiny lea cup fit only foi a fairy's use — from Ihe 
tnagnidcent vase tn the delicate anuffbolllo ; and the variety of shapes and outward adornings is a> 
great a* the sizes. There are some specimens five hundred years old. Antiques are held in high 
n by the nativea, and enormous prices sie sometimes paid for rare specimens. The porcelain 
lins a few vases, the eilarioi surfaces of which are covered with innumerable cracksr 
nmning in all directiont, but not penetrating fur enough lo injure tlie fabric. These cracks wers 
from dedgn. and look place in the burning; but the art of produdng them ha* been lost. There 
are several thousand pieces in this depnitment alone, and no pains or eipense were Bpaml in pro- 
cniing the best specimens of every kind of article manufaclurei]. There are articles here which 
>ie new to our oldeat China merclianis, and excite tlieir highest admiration. The list embroca a 
great variety of vases, China seats, nower pots, liah ponds, pipe-stands, jars, tile-woik, screens, and 
aerviees of various kinda. Many of the articles gatbeied here, which add greatly to the interest and 
beauty uf the dis|ilay, are unknown in comnwrce. 

The collection contains accurate models of all the diflcrcnt kinds of boats seen upon Chinese 
waters, eicept the junk, an exact representation of which appears among the paintings on the screen 
which wparates the vestibule from the saloon. The Chinese display much taste snd ingenuity in 
their river erail, but their junks arc as cumbrous und unwieldy as any tiling could well lie. They 
are by no means bnlJ or eipert navigators. They creep along tlie coast, or stretch from beadlsnd 
lo headland, but never, if Ihey can help it, venture out of sight of land. There sailors ore extreme- 
ly saperslilious and degraded, and there is scarcely the semblance of discipline on board their trading 
junks. But while such is tho clumsy cojistruction of their trading and war vessels, and such ibe 
want of skill in navigating them, the river boats, of which there is a great variety, aro well con- 
trived, neat, commodious, and deitetoualy managed. The most showy of these is the flower boat. 
Thia may well be called a Ronting palace. It is richly carved and gilded, and is ss gay as a brida 
decked for her espoueals. Il is much used by parties of pleasuie, by Ihe higher momlurins. and by 
a less reputable class of persons. We have also three models of canal boats, the same ihat hava- 
been in use for several hundred years, and a spedmen of the san-pan, or house boat where such 
mulliludeg of Chinese are bom snd spend their whole lives. It is computed by Briilgman that ihenr 
are eighty-four thousand of these on the Cantun river, in Ihe immediate vicinity of the city, which, 
estimsting tlie occupants at an average of only three, would give a lotal river population of two 
hundred and Sfiy-lwo thousand souls. Il would be impossible to navigate in such a crowd of boats, 
wore they not arranged in streets, like llie hoases of a city. Another drcumslnnw which prevents 
jostlings and confusion, is thsl the boats an almost slwsys ptopelled by sculling instesiT 
The peaceable disposilions of the people have a similnr tendency. A peculiarity of Chii 
Is, that they are univcisally perforated with holes. Why this is done, or what good purpose it an- 
swers, would lie a subject of guessing Hi for the wits of a Yankee. The junks have all two biigeeyi 
painted on the two sides of the bows. If a Chinunon is aalied the reason of this, bia ic^y i^— 
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" HiTP G.vf. Fan eeci can lee, con Biuvra: No have 

There are wirral moilels ofbi'iiget ir 
Uumabip very bcaatiful. The archea ar 
I ing ilui ibc ImJgei have been baill many hondred yean. They nre for fool poasengan only, ■■ 
aie unknoirn in the caunlry. The modola of pagodn gite ut a lively idea of thai aingil' 
laielao of building. Tbey are connected with the nonhiparPo, or Budha, ami are al way* cither 
nine or oevcn atories in heiglii. They ipprar in almosl every Chinese landirape, of which gear- 
rally Ihoy form the most Mriking and |»etureaque objecla. Thry an row, for the most part, in ■ 
dil^ndaled Mate, a« Budhoiaia isfaitnamne in China. They arealwiys built on eleoaled aites. and 
make eioelionl look-out plicn ; nnd (hey are well adapted for the tranamiasion of tcles"tphie di»- 
patebre. Whether Ihey will ever be uaed for such a purpocc depeiii)!i upon an improbable but IH- 
dfipmmlile prior condition, vix: an Blnio< total change in the gcniua and halnti of the CbiiMw 
people. 

The modela of summer hooars, ol which there are aomc half doien. are interesting objectt. TTiey 
abow ■ enriaiderabte rariel; in the aljle of itniclute. Some of them are two sloriei high, (hougll 
Ihia, in the originnla, ia not eommon. Thej' arc rather elegant and tsatcful cdificea, and, in a hot 
cfinMie, muM form delighifnl ■iimmeT loangea. The form of Iho roofi will attraet notice. Thej 
8I« not Sal anrCbeea, but aljghllj conrBTn, reprearnliiig the eaite which a cord atretehed bCMMin 
two poinia would deaciille. This atngnlol' form ia, with great probalality, auppond to have been 
borrowed from the lenti used in the Infiiney of the nation. 

The collection embtaces nuitirrno* implemenla of diflerenl kinds. igricollDral. mcchatnc«l, etc 
We have an itinerant barber, abl^emaher, and lilackamilh — each with all the inatiamcnlK and appU- 
tuioea of bis crafl, and ench formins a novel and interesting slndy. The Nackamith has a porti^le 
fmnice and hcllows. and plies bin art in the open street, u do also both the other*. Uis brihAra ia 
CUrioBa, being a cylindrical blowpipe, worked with 8 pialon, and so conlrived ns to keep the blart of 
air continuous. The barber ia the representative of a large class in Oliina. Nobody ahavn bimaelf 
there, *B (be head ia includeil in [he operation. Hence the Ibionga of tanxors that crowd the MreeU 
of everr lown. There are no teas than seven thauaand three hundred in Canton alone. The filnc- 
tions 1^ barber cannot be exercised without a special license from government. They ur« all ambu- 
latory, curtjing a stool with a cane of drawers, and a small furnace with a basin. The rWUK ia 
dnmsy in appearance, but is Haid to ahave very well. The ngiicullural iropleuientB include ploQgbi^ 
barrows, takes, hoea, foAs. axen. shovels spades, ete. Carpenter's and eabinel maker's loola, " 
cal inatrumenls of larioas kimls, metallic mirrors, pola, kettles, snd olber cooking 
luouse-trapa, gongs, bella, etc ete. add to the value of thia part of tbe rollcclion. 

The Bpecimena of Chineae manubcturea collected by Mr. Dunn, are eitremcly di.i _ 
and many of them of eiquiailo beauty. We have already noticed the pnrcoinin drpottromt. Tba 
■amples of lackered ware are alto numeroue and interesting. Among them are some boi 
stands of rare elegancr. The lacki^red nionuftctares of the Chinese are well known, and. 
not eijual to thfMO of Japnn. they are yet eitromely beautiful. The vamtab is obtained Iram li« 
UU^hao, H species of rhui, from which it diaiils like gam. It is highly poia^nous in a liquid 
and great caution in used both by those who collect and IboM who work in it, to gujn' 
obnniioiH qnolilies. 

The arliclea of fiitnilnre, of nliich lliere ate many apedmcns, form an intereslinfwli 
fiK^urea. Wc have noticed them to snme eitont in a former number. The chain, Ijiblc*. and book 
case*, Hie of a dark cohered wood, lesembling aomewhal our rose wood. The former are mne«*e 
and of large dioicnaiona. The Chinese gentlemen covet corpulency u much » the ladiaa do email 
feet, and they wisely make proviiion for its comfortable occomnUKialion. Tbe tables have 'abun- 
dance of carving on them, executed in a very beautiful and laaloful manner. But the book caaca 
are singtilitrly clegnnt. Tbe lower portion ia for the reception of the library, which 
from the Jusl by doon in front; tbe upper section is divided into aeverol diitinrl 
■domed wilh rich carving, which serve for Ibe display of a number of diaroctoristic pieeea.of < 
menul furniture. 

The Bcrecn woik has been nlrewly dewribed. It is among tbe most beautiful of Chinese manu- 
ftclures. The curvinj. e>ipecial1y. cannot fail to attract univcml allention, and excite univeraal ad- 
miration. In thia art. as in that of embroideiy, the Chinese may challenge the world to a trial of 
Mil, and repose in the confidence of a triumphant verdict in their bvor. Their i>oty ball*, con- 
taining tomctimea nearly twenty others in Ihc interior. h*ve long been the astonish nictii of all other 
nations. Their skill i* equally i^kwii in onother article not so generally known — the snufl^boltle. 
Thoaeare hotloired out of ngale and rock crystal, into perfect bottles, of about two inches in length, 
through openings in the neck not a quarter of an inch in diameter ; and. what i* (tilt more aorprii- 
ing, the crynlol bottles are inscribed on the inside wilh minuls characters, so as to be read through 
tile (mnaparenl substance. 

Tbe Chinese embroidery b^ been repeatediv referred to in this and former numbera. Its rich- 
tiesa and elegance will attract the notice and admiration of every beholder. Thi' (nndnean of the 
nation for Ibia particular kind of adorning eecms to be ahnosl a posaon. We aee it on their drtaaea. 
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I camB, and observn] iho amoke of the iliaclinigoi lills still hdnghig nboDt the bruidics of Dif>lleii 
I. lleaJviuiml 30 luddenty upon hu Ctxa. who were two af the poity orilie previous eveoiag, 
that thej had ant time to loaJ tbeir guna, but being (he Btrangcil part;, Ihey ailliccl out to take oni 
beta B ptisancr. Girty Sretl iit one vC ihem as lliey ai^roscbed, but in hii antiety lo kill, he miaBed 
Us aim. The ncnrest Indian rnianl his loinabawk, whilst Oirty full as Mg« lor the Jeatll of his foe, 
advanced upon him, with his own haifhet poised, ready for a throw. The Indian did not'slleropt 
(o hnrl hia tomahawk till be discovered hi> white uit>goni)>l wssdeienniiiEd lo come to a halLlo band 
to hand ; and when be did throw it, be deliyrredit BOawbwaidi; ihntlf Girty had stood elill, it wooU 
not have hit him. When (he Kinuhank wai thrown, the foes were not more thnn ni feel apart ;, 
with one bound, Gitly wrapped his arms around the Indian, and at the nme moment the otheifelloir 
aprang upon Girty's bark; Ihpy all rolled upon the ground logetbei — one of the Indians under Giity, 
while the other was upon him, but by n succesaTuI tum and a violent ofTort, he caught the upmost 
■■TBge in his graiip,and ejerling his tremendous atreOKth, succredod in getting him also undcrmoat. 
T^ere is no slrugglo which is so awfully furious as that of two rational beings competing for victory 
or death — unlike the brute creation, they ate conscious of the awful siluation in wliich they are placed, 
■nd consequenllj Ggbt with all the energy and desperation, whlcti the icaie oflife and fear of death 
prompts them to exert Look upon the eyes of two of the inferior animals while battling; we behold 
thcmn no eipresslon but that of uiadncss or savage rage, which alone eicites them to fight. But 
it is when we look into the eyes of one who is fighting with ua for life, that wc behold (he passioDB 
moat terribly eipressed. Tboso wlio have not been so unfortunate as to fight for life with another 
erf his Bpcdca. cannot form the faintest conception of the terrible eipieasion which the huniau eye ia 
capable of portraying, when the awful alternative is placed before us, of dying 01 loLltig the life of 
one of our fellow beings — but let that pate. 

The two Indians were now under Girty, but it required (he exertion of all liis strength, and thff 
pla; of his Herruleati muscle to keep ihem there. Giity'a plan was, as usual, soon formed ; for the 
difficult task of holding down twom^n, did not all prevent him from deliberating; he determined, t« 
bring into requisition again Ms pugilistic powers. Be suddenly loosened Ills grasp, and at the same 
moment struck one of the Indiana a severe blow with his fist in the fitcc, nnJ then sprung upon hia 
feet. The other Indian, who had alio risen, appeared perfectly owarc of the powers of his white foe, 
whose aim. he discovered was to close with turn, but which scheme he tried to avert by a rapid re- 
tragiade movement, and at tho some time waving his tomahawk. Just at the moment when he was 
making the effort to throw, be fell hacliwaids over a Ic^, and tho tomahawk flew Ugh in[o the air. 
He regained his feet in a second, but that second was not lost by his equally vigilant foe. who was 
at his side as he rose, and catching liiin by tike neck and hip, hurled him upon the ground and rdl 
upon him. At the same moment, the other Indian, who hitd DUtv recovered from his knock, rusboil 
up with lus bee all bloody, brandishing his knife in the air, sod yelling like a wild cat. He made 
repeated thrusts at Girty , but all hia caution was brought toto requiuliou. and he was very careful 
not to TCnturn within the grasp ofhis fbc, fi»uing probably another ombraeo, which might ftpl^ 
equally as endeaiing as the Ust, After vainly striving for some time lo stab his foe nt a distance of 
lluEe feet, he ran for n rifle which be snapped, but GuJing it empty, he proceeded to load it with all 
eipedition. 

The struggle was now with Giily and the fellow under him, who, wlille Girty's ntlcniion was 
cupied with tho other Indian, succeeded in getting out his knife, and struck it into lus iliigh directly 
upon the spot where he bad bound the handkerchief, and which saved him from a severe wound. 
The knife penetralG dthe handkerchief and slightly gashed the flesh, Girty seized the Indian'* aioi, 
which he held as In a nee, while with the other he grasped the knife, and diswing it through his 
foe's hand, plunged it into his breast. Gitty immediately sprang to his feet, and gained a tree, just 
BB die other Indian had finished toiding the gun. The Indian ran around the tree, keeping an 
distance from it, such was his dread of Girly, who, by moving snmnd the tree and keeping it between 
him and the Indian, completely foiled the other's repeated manoeuvres lo shoot him. While thus 
engaged he espied Ihe dead Indian's gun lying but a few feet from liim. and a short distance fartlier 
was a largo tree. Now if he could recover the gun without licing shot, he felt he should he on equal 
lerma with the savage. It would be risking his life to run from oue tree to Ihe other, but this is 
last thought which intruilea during the eicilcraenl of an fngagcmont. He ran for the gun ; sf 
stooped to snatch it up the Itution fired, and tho ball past just over his head. If he had not etoopni 
for the gun, the ball would have passed through him. Gir^- snatched up tlio gun, nnd cockmg it 
adTonerd upon his foe who, like a hero, and contrary to Girty's expectations, drew his knife and 
yelled n defiance; but the cause ofthis man's boldness wss soon made rnanilesl. for Girty now 
covered the gun to be empty ; it could not have been loaded during the Ggbt, but must have b 
fired previously. 

Gii^ threw down the empty gun, and drawing his knife, rushed upon the Indian, nhwe cournige 
now Guled him, ajid he turned about and fled. Girty followed for some hundred yards, but the In- 
dian, being the most frightened, proved htmseirihe fastest runner. Girty relumed and loaded his gun, 
and then proceeded to lake the scalp from the Indian, and while thus engsgeil a large buck ran with- 
in twenty-five yards of his stand. Tlie animal appeared frightened and wossDintenlly engaged watah- 
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uig Ihc direcliuii fioni nlifiKO he come, that lie diJ lial ace Girly. Tbn Uuck tontinucd hU courw 
direcllj' far the lost lick, inJ Giil; look n short cuiirae through the high buibea. in alttri la meet Itiiii 
SI Iho north aide oflhc lick, where ho cj^ppclcil ihu liuck woulil tun, but in {luwiig lliiuugb Uua 
luxuriuit Biid Unglal bnishwood, br mcouiitoted unexprcrliHll; u foe in a largu bear, whlcli (prang 
upon hu hind legs but > fen feet beforo him. Ho ahol nt the bear, Bud the boll pawn! iiilu him, bol 
it oalj inereoaet! hi* rage ; he grew u'luitilj furiuuB, nnd fnUing upon all-foure he odvanced upon 
Girty, and fought nith an erierg; which for ■ white rendered ulll«ity ukIvss the violerit thoBifia 
which Girly bcstoivrd pleDtifuily upon bis thick hide. Id jrunning twckwiinla while Htriking mt the 
besrGittir stqiivd on a large anake which anddcnly apcnng up. and writhing round hii leg, stittclc 
hiB fangR brlnw the knee on tho tibia bone. The bear hawloJ and Mill prcaaed on, but finally grow- 
ing weak, Girtv, by a suce^saful stroke, BDcccoded ill diwbiiiig the bear. A numbncH eoon sciied 
hia leg, and eilciidcd up the whole left tide even to his arm, which becumo ubpIcbb. He aatou a log, 
and trirJ by binding a handkerchief very firmly around hia thigh to prevent [he anolling from ex- 
tending Gmher up, but hia achemc proved abortive. 

For the lirst time, Thomaa Girty began to think of dying. The lefl leg and arm were awoUen to 
almoat twice iheir natural size, and livid apota began to appear, chpqueiing the whole of hia left nde. 
Hia heart hcul dowly ani! a drowaincaa nuno upon him, and he fell an almost irreaistible de«iis to 
■loop. Whilst lying thuo utterly bclpleaa, he heard a noise in tho direction of Ihe t)ear, which wax 
not dead, but only wlial hunters term '< hamstringeit." Tlie beat growled and gnaahed hie icetb, 
and an Indian sprang out of Ihe biuliea, and obaerving that the bear was disabled, tomahawked 
him, but not without some difficulty. After he had finiahed Ihia job, he, for the Brat time, ili^overed 
Girty who lay upon Ihe log, half dead and brlplew. Tho Indian poiaed hia gun to shoot, but ob- 
serving ihat Girly made motiona to him with his hand, he lowered his gun, and drawing his toma- 
hawk again, advanced cautiously till he alood over him, Girty pointed to hia leg, and to the rai^Le 
which be bad killed. The Indian ran into the woods, and after a few moments returned with hia 
hands full ofa weed which be molioncd Girty to nwallow. While Girty chewed (he weed, the la- 
dian delil)erately pioceedcd lo bind the white man's tumda and feet — thus saving his life that he 
might have the plcasuro of taking it again! 

The first mouthful of the herb appeared lo have an inatantaneous efll-ct ; the swelling ceaaed and 
the pains became assuaged, and In one hour, Girty waa enabled to aland and uae his ]e(l arm, al- 
though the wnsibilily of the perls had not fully relumed. The Indian jelled and waa aiuwcred by 
other voices, when six Indians soon joined him. Among ihcm ws* Ihe hero who had ran off from 
Girty, and who (aa Girty aftciwarda Icamrd] was a brother lathe Indian who had been killed, llie 
aavage's eyes glistened with fuiy as be beheld Girly, and diawing hia tomahawk, ho brandished it 
over ihc while man's head, but waa prevented from killing tlic munlerri of hia brother, by Ihe voices 
of the others, who probably depicti'd Ihe consoling apeclacle of the prisoner burning al the slake. 
After awhile another brother of the atein Indian jomed Ihe party, and wlien be beheld Girly, hia 
countenance waa distorleil by pasajon, till he looked more like a demon than a human being. He 
draw hie knife, and l>efare the others could prevent it, gave Girty several severe gaahm in the aide, 
bul the knife fortunately struck against the riba, and thus saved his life. Giity glared upon him like 
a wild cat ; he moved not a muscle which might indicate fear or pain, which Malted him in Ihe lo- 
diaru' estimation. The medicine which Girty had (wallowed hod developed Its peculiar power, dud 
lo his surprise, in a fen houra aAer he bad taken llie herb, Ihc numbncH IcA hia limba, and tho 
swelling had rnlirely gone down. It is probable thai tbia potent remedy for the bito of a snake, 
woulil not hevB been known by thewhilea,bad not the aborigines diacloscdll. By the way, the Indiana 
have given our Materia Mrdica more presenu, than our physirinna have given them credit for. 

Girty's hands were bound securely with a coid made from the ainews of a don- ; mounting bim 
upon a horse, they tied a cord to his ankle, and bringing it under the horaea' belly, il was faateneil 
lolhe ardttc on the other aide. All the Indians appeared proud of aucb a formidable captive, hut the 
brute upon which he was mounted was one of those fractiouii Ivasts, the dispoailion of which 
ia so mitanlhttpic that tliey turn down their ears, and evince sn utlcr haired towards the whole hu- 
man race. Thia beaat peimittcd no opportunity lo paaa wherein he could bile the lag of Ihe captive. 
Tho hatred of Ihc horse towardaOiily nsa only Burpoascd by Ihe Iwo brothera of Ihc Indian whom 
Lo had slain lliat day, whose hatred was eiprcaacd by a thousand knocks, with many more curses. 
The party croited tiie Miami, and steered duo north for their town, the name of which is not known, 
but it may have been Ihe town of Chillicothe. At noon they stopped, and cooked some venison by 
thrualing Iheir ramroda ihroDgh it, and holding il in Ihe tlsme, and when thoroughly smoked, al- 
though but auperficially cooked, they swallowed it without oiTcring Guly a mouthful. Girly was 
bound against a tree, and the Indiana amused ihcmaelvea by throwing their tomahawks at him, ia 
order lotry how near they could strike to his car without hitting it; bul Ihc sport waa aoon ended bj 
Girty, who watched hia oppoitunity, end when one of the brothers who had treated him so lirutally, 
atooped near him to pick up hia lomafaswk, Girty gave him auch a severe kick in the hieast, aa to 
deprive him for some time oTbrcalh. They immediately secured Giity's feel, and aOer beating him 
with clubs for half an hour, they again mounted him on his borae, end te-commenced their Journey. 
(11.1 ._i..j 1 — :... 1 — .««. I...I ■!,. i...tii._. .»i». =~lani, Ihat he could not 
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move a Uoib without allucting iheir allcnlinn. Tlio; Imvelled till nieitt, nnil taking Iheii pHiMiur ' 
Irom the hoisc. bound bini iiaaiit oud fceL From one luind tliEy (laoEo] a (hick pole ncioaa his bodTr 

the othi!r end of which wdb bounil lolhe other hand, nhich kept his amis eilvndpJ tolhcit utinoBt, 

this is the most painful na; in nhich a person can In;. The liuliaoa nere swum of ihia f«.'t, mul 
adopted this niclboil ofcon^ning Girty, on whnm they praclicei] ever; pliia which might contiibula 
to tondoi him uncoij. His feet were bound logelhrr lirmly, and biKned lo a stoke drove in Iha 
ground, and a corJ was paised around tug throBi, and secured to makes on each side Tliia cord nis 
drawn so tighlly Ihnt it was with the utmost dilfieult; Girtj couLd breath. Here he Uy nil nig^t,u>d 
B« might bo imagined, did not get one minule^s sleep. A sentry sat otcrhim ihe whale nighl, diuing 
which time ho prevented himself from becoming drowsy, by imitating (lie ciy of owls, wolves, tur- 
keys, etc, which Girty afkiwerds observed were lo natural, ihut ho could not refrain at limes bom 
laaghler. This pleased Ihe Indian so, that he treated him the neil day with cnnsidcnbly more bii- 
manity — 'tis scMoni we miaa our aim in tickling self love '. The neil morning he was agnin hauotl 
on the spiteful beast, and without receiving any thing lo cat, started on the journey. Aboat nooa 
they came in sight of n smalt town, where the Indian hallo was given, and answered by the inha- 
bitants of the town. In a few moments, every man, woman, sad child, were advancing; Ihcy is- 
vuiaUly greeted the prisoner with a cuise, a blow, or s scawl ; but he (bund the blows the mott 
plentiful. Every person appeared to be in ecntaciei, for the great warrior was captured, who had 
killed 10 mjny of their bravest men. Ho was not forced to run tho gauntlet, which either had not 
been adopted by them in those days, or which is niore probable, Ihcy ieared to let laow from his 
tellers, a man whose powers they were aware were so great. He was canied lo a hut, and bound 
opon the Boor in Ihe same manner as the preceding evening -, and Ihe guards were aelecled, who 
watched over him. nor telaied iheii vigilance for a moment. As ihia lost chapter has swelled to Mtk 
unusual length, we will leave Thomas Girty for the prcscnL J. M. 8. 
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It IB the voice of Spring ! 
Sod as a zephyr brenlliea the stilly air 
That creeps within the lattice. Scarcely stirs 
The clustering locks that shadaw o'er my brow ; 

or its pervading presence, yel 'tis here, 
And hovers round me like a pleasing shade. 
hs fieshncss is not seen, nor even heard, 
But fell. The buds are still in embryo, 
And the dark tall branches of Ihe trees 
Give oul no neemiag of refieshing green, 
And jel throughout out being it dolh steal 
In kindly unobtrusive influeneo. 
No vernal beauty yel adorns the grave. 
But genial ajHrita are at work within 
Infusing strength, and renovating lite. 

The pasaive torpor that subdued our frame 
OivM place to active usefulnens and poVt ; 
While Ihe free mind, looa'd from the lethargy 
Wkieh gelid winter had enlhrall'd and botmd. 



Spring is the time of promise, and Ihe dark 
And shadowy abyss of lime is glance^lat 
Through the bow. that Iris gave lo heaven, 
WhoM radiant tints color the prospect round. 
And give a halo io futurity. 
It is the type of human loveline« — 
'Tis shadowed in Ihe laughter-looking face 
Of rosy youth whoso joye ore all expectant, 
And looks more brightly from Ihe sparkling eyes 
or the young maid, whose summer's yet lo come. 
It is an emblem and a sign of life. 
Aim! bids us in the fieabness of our days 
To sow the seed of virtue, and prepare 
For all the mid-day heat, and chilly winds 
That yel may blow upon us. Come then, Spring, 
And, with thy fiowery footsteps, cheer my futur* 
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THE CONSCRIPT'S REVENGE. 

A Fiw leagues fiom NIsmps. in the UwproTtni^F of Lsnguedoc, ia Ihr qaJFl anJ rolirfJ viUage of 
St. Peno. BUiniling Bome diilmce fiotn tlis high rood, it is rArel; sotigbt eirepi by thoer hiTiiig 
bwin«n wtib (br inhibitanta, or, >t long intemli, bj booh pedcMriui nuulering out of ibe beUea 
ttmck in searcb of thoxc beauties of nalare which the hjt-wtjt ao oAen ptecent, ond ue wen Willi 
tnoTO heart&lt enjoymcnl when bureting unawsies on the sight of some waj-wotii sMrrher of the 
[NCtutevqUE, than ihase more gorgeoua vieira in iho high-roads, the dosciiption of which hu raised 
Ihe expectation to the highest pitch, merely to show ihsl the renlily always falls fiu short of the auti- 

II wasin this villnge that Pierre and Annette had piused their in&nry; they were respectively tho 
■on and diught«r of mrn who hud begun life logelber; bad follo'ved the same occupation, llinl of 
Tine-giowers, and been for years neighbors and sworn fricnde; whose common wish ttw was for a 
ftltnre day to sec tlial friendship more Dlrongly cemented by the marriage nftheir children. It conU 
not therefore b« much a matter of aurpiise that belwint thmr children thoe waa nioie than Iriend- 
•hip. Pierre saw with much delight that few girls for miles around could compete with his tittla 
wife, aa he called her, either in face or form; and that to be ctinsldered like Annetle ofSL Perauwu 
a compliment many s bright and blae-eyed girl waajaslly proud of. Armella, loo, waa never so haffty 
as nlien in company wilb nerre, her partner in the summer dance, or wandering with him beud« 
the river Gordon, listening to hi* projects for the future, when they were man and wife. 

When Pieire was about twenty, by the death of his father, he was left alone to cultivate hit email 
" Terreiu ;" it was moie than suflicient to keep him in comfort ; and ho couid therefore cany into 
aOect those plana of happiness he bad so long looked forward to. What hsppiiieaa could be greater 
than to have his dear Annette as hia wife in the anmc village and very house where ho had bMO 
bomi cares would not be likely to obtrude themselves; for if be were not rich, he could alwaya com- 
mand sulTieient to live in eomforti the man, he thought, who would dostre more did not deaerve as 
mvtcb, Wben more than a year had lapsed, he proposed to Annette's father thai tbeir ooioD should 
at once take place. He eipiained to him frankly his circumstances, and inlimated it could ba no 
aecret that Annette wia not altogether averse to such a match. The piopositjon on the port of PierTei 
though not unexpocinl, was iteveitfaeless unwelcome to the father of Annette. A year or two pr^ 
vioas be had entered into some apeculaliuna, &w the puqioae of carrying on which he had borrowed 
money of a Mout. Tamier, a pcnou who had formerly been in trade, but, having amassed what ba 
considered a sufliriency, bad retired, and purchased a moderate siied honac at Si. Perau, which ha 
made hia residence. The speculation of Man*. Dumont, much to bia anrpriae, and I believe tc th« 
eurprise of every one who enters into them, bilod, li was very aatoniabing bow it conid have ha^ 
petted 1 and particularly unfoitunate that be had not foiscen it, since he might have provided aosw 
meaiia of repaying the money ; btit true it was that paying was entirely out of tbe quectioni (whe 
bad not only loat what he boriowed, but all bis own besides ; and as to the aale of his land, IliU 
would not be sufficient by one half. He put the best face on the matter ; went to Mons. Tanusr, 
told him all the circumstances, that the speculation had failed, and that he bad iwt wbcrewtthal to 
repay the loan. Mods, Tarnier did not sram at all auipiised that the qwculation should have iailed, 
and much lesa that, having ao ilDne, Dumont waa unable to pay him what he had lent ; be assared 
him that it was but a tride ; this Dumont denied, because be could not see that when a man owad 
twice a* much w he vras able to pay, that it was to be calW a IriSe. Tamici infonned him that it 
waa in liis power to more than pay. him twice over. Dumont could not at all porcctve how; andtlw 
Other ciplainnl, by saying that the charmi of Annette had nod* aucb an indehble in 
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beut, lliat Tot her sake be woutti ancrifico every lliing ; and iThe were to hecome her hiuband, wouU 
not only relc&io Dumont fiom M cIudu he had igsitut Mm. but lupply him nith moaej to begin 
the EpcculalJDii anew : lu (his urangement the fHlhet acceded; and il nu nhilai be woe dcbBling 
in hi* own mind how to-gain iheconsenl of Annette, that Pierre inopportunely urged liUiuit. Thara 
waa no other ivaj lo answer Pierre thanbi informing him of every thing. Whal waa the amount T — • 
fir, fu mori? than Fii?rre. b; the «i1e of ever; thbg, rould hope to oliliin. T^at he was obliged to 
admil ; but with unusual ardor, he ilill urgird hta auil, and the folly aa well ■■ hcartlesaneaa of farcing 
tbe girl to marry one ehe could never lave: i( would be to her the souree of never ending Boirowi, 
aud embitter (he whule of a life wluch might olherwin be paaaed in content uid happinena. Be- 
aidei, how could he rccnndle it to hia feelings (n sell bia only child for money. Pierre was confident 
that ho never loved bin ilanghtar, nnce he could bailei bet person and aflertiona for gold, aa If ha 
were aelting a boast of the field. Dumont reinmnsd inflexible ; but promiacd that be would wait five 
yeara, as Annette woi (till young ; and if, during that time, Pierre could nuar autlicieol money to 
reteaae him from hia pceaent diilicultici, the girl ahonld then be hia. Tiiie promise he made without 
the remoleal intention of keeping ; but tbe presence and importuniUei of Picrro became annoying 
and perpleiing, and be was glad to gel rid of him on any terms. 

Pierre aought the ot^eet of hia aflecliana, and onrerwhelmed her with grief by informing herof llio 
barrier that nas ruiaed againat their union ; ahe felt much for her father, who had ineonsiderately 
plunged himself into diiGculIiea, hut mare for him wham ahe had looked forward to oa soon baving 
the right of calling her liy the fond name of wife. It naa with sorrow ahe liatened to his plana for 
the future ; ahe could not combat (hem elTectuatly. and yet atrovo to raiae difficultiea which ahe 
thought might prove inaurmountahle, Ihuugb why ahe acarcely knew. 

Pierrc'a intentiona were to aell hia liltlc plot of ground, place the money raiacd by the aale In (ha 
hands of some friend, and then throw Mmself upon the world, and endenvar, by the most frnga] and 
paiaimoniouH meana, to raise the rest of (he money which Dumont owed, long ore (he time allowed 
him had passed. He (bought (hat lai from his nadvo home and village, in the Urge towna and cittM, 
where readier means of gaining wealth are to be found than in the quiet apot where he had jiaaeed 
hia early yeara, some opportunity might present itself of gaining what he anughL 

Hia plana were aoon earned into execution, at leant ao far as reganled the mle of bia small plot of 
land, and placing the money in tbe bands of a friend ; but his resolution almoat failed him when tha 
time came to bid adieu to hia dear Annette. It was the lint time it hod been lor more than a few 
boura (hat they had been apart i and thoao few boars had seemed like lengthened daya, they crept 
80 riowly on { but now it was an abaence of yeara, perhaps for ever, and all before liim was uncer- 
tainty; he might prosper, he ruigbt not. Il was a venture in the lottery of life. Annette aecom> 
panied him until Uiey reached the main road leading (o Paria, and, Icaiiiiig against a slump of a dee, 
remained ws[ching him as the rise aud fall of tbe road brought bim at intervals to her view ; nor was 
it until the turning oftho road shut him from her eight, that she felt ahe was (ruly alone; her feet 
inga almoat moxtereil bet ; hu( atriving to rubdue (bem. alic sought tbe village, which had now loat 
every charm, and could only bring to mind tbe remembranee of many happy hours. 

Intelligence waa nccawanoUy received at the village rcapecting Pierre: the firal itiey heard ofhim 
was, thai being at Clermont during the time (he Conacriptlon was drawing, the aon of a rlcb backer 
of the town hod the misfortune (o be drawn, and not being partial lo a rnili(Bry life, particularly in 
the au^on assigned (o him, bad alriven by every irKana to obtain ii substitute ; ihia was not on eaay 
thing to do. (he previoua Conscriplion having (aken most of those who were suitable, and the others 
beld back, in bo]iea ofbcing templed by soiaelhing conaidciable. Tbe young man otTeied what to 
Pierre seemed o large sum, aud he accepted it, transmitted tbe money to tbe flricnd who bad the 
care of (he rest, and became a soldier. The neit intelligence they received was, thut he had been 
droughled iirto B regiment of Husaata, and was one of those in tbe expedition (o Rusaia ; and (he 
tiurd and lost was alter a long lapse, and brought the newa of the dlaastrous letteal from Moacow, 
and tbe death of Piorre, who bad fallen a victim to the severity of the climate. 

Il waa shortlj after the newa of Pierre's death arrived, that Mona. Tarnier declared, (hot as every 
means of raising the money by Pierre'a endeavors was now at an end, that be must either be paid 
or receive tbe hand of Annette; and was incessantly talking to the poor girl alwul huiaaiers, arrets, 
and priaona, which would be her btber's doom, unless she yielded her consent lo Wcome hia wift. 
If she turned to her father praying not to be aacriRred (n the man ahe abhorred and detested, who 
had been the cauae of her own unhappinesa and Piern'a death, stilt the same din of prisons and per- 
BOcutiona of the law rang in her ears; and finding no relief, no one to any a kind c ouaoling word, 
the almoat broken hearted girl became as passive and spiritless as her a'lniiror wiahiil. There waa 
but one Jhing she clung (o with any degcee of pertinacity, and (hat was for Ihe marriage not taking 
place until the expiration of the five years; il wanted but eighteen roontha ahe had promised Piene 
to wail; and if ho weie dead she did not feel absolved from her piomlse ; It was but ihal one boon 
she asked ; would they deny ber ; it could be of llldo consequence to them, wbilal lo her it would be 
the means of rendering her future years leaa bitter, to think aha bod not broken ber faith with bin 
whom ahe had ao fondly loved. But at (his they laughed ; il was merely an Idle acruple. there waa 
no cauae for postpojdng the marriage, delays vrere dangeioua ; and the result was, thai Tomier lod 
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laths alllr the vcsUge of iheonee Uminiing Aiuieltc Hcrbrighl apaiktingejc huJlu»l all iu Ibimcc 
loitro; hei cbeelu wi^tc blandud with an almost uncactbly w1iitene«; uid the &inl and scarcely 
Iicaid mponEeB thai fell ffam the bridr, rnuiul the gtmtcst difficulty in gaining utterance. It wm h 
tiul; tad wetliUog; none wemtd joyotui itniiAmore like the ccrcmoo; of gjaung and fait cicalure 
Idlfalg Ihose Yona which far ever aliut her rrDm the plcsaures of ihe norld she had scarce begnli ta 
tata, and which she knew would immure her till death in the dark nalla of a dtuater. 

So brMuna. Tamisr eonEtdeicdbtouelf a happj aaa. But men have dilTerenl reelinga u to what 
ConMitutea hippincsa ; and many rannol know them without the object of their choice ha* ntao 
kindred afliiclioi] ; but this naa not bis cose. He never even thought if tlie poor aad creatDre he had 
made hia wife had either feelings or alTcclioai. Mo had seen her when herheul nas light andgaji 
the glon ofhcallh upon hcrcbcelu, and the «mile upon her countenance. Had he lo<«l1 No, not 
fin an itutanL It WB* portly brutal passion, but more the dedrc of ponoaaliig that which every one 
■dmired. To eOeet hia putpoac, ho hud leCl nothing unlumed, no he, no deceit, eveiy thing that 
"rillainy could bring into play he hod eraplojed ; and when he Iriunipbed, what wai it over ! a poor 
bmkon-heaited giiL A great triomph truly. 

It was lowaida the close of a benudful summer's day that the compamtive coolness oflhc evening 
had tempted Aimctle to alray some distance from home ; she was alone, (ur her husband u'ldom 
affiled to be the companion of her vralk, nor did slie winh iL There was no communion of feeling 
betwixt them -, and ber own musings were more eongenUI to her mind than the ilt-limed lemaiks 
*nd sarcastic observations that ha generally used when they were together. !jhe had wandered, with- 
out being aware, to the turning of the road where ahe had ported with Pierre. It had oRen suice hec 
manioge been Iho pLiee ihe had sought to wila away an hour in meditation, and always led with 
sadnEBs to seek a home, Ihe sight of which slie abhorred. The stump of a tree was alitl there ; and, 
leaning against it, she tried to forget the uilcrvenlng time since she had last seen Pienc. Strange, 
ahe thought, that it should have been on this very day five years ago tliat we litood here together for 
the List time. Little did I then think it was for ever we ported ; that from thence I should have to 
dale long years of misery ; but t (eel it cannot last mueh longer; forebodings come across my mind 
that I shall not long remain one of earth's creBtutea. 1 hove nothing in life to wish the day far o^ 
in>uld it were here. Her attention was at that moment attractod by the approaching sounds of 
horses' steps. She looked towards the road ; it vcas merely an olBeer and his servant, who seemed 
fbUowing the high rood to Nismce; and slic turned towards home. The othcer at that moment pulled 
up his horse, and. dismounling. came towards her. Had she been strong enough, she would have 
iDcrMued her pace, but her weakneea forbade it. « Unhand me, sir," she exclaimed, as be clai^iad 
hsT in hia arms I ■* is il hkc an officer and a gcnllem 

" What, Annette r" 

"Let mo go, sir, I beseech you." 

" Surely you do not know rEO." 

" I do not, sir, nor do I wish." 

" Not wish! Is it so, Annette; is this your welem 
ao great a change 1 I did not eipecl tbia." 

" I do not understand this lauguoge. It is but adding li 



n to insult ao unprotected w 



ie after years of absence; han I 
lo your insulL I say le 



le then wrought 
no go, sir, I da 



" Not know me I" said he ; at (he i 
baen forgotten. Well, well, I will m 
turned away. 

" Oh, rar, slay an instant. Vou spoke of Pierre : I will lislen to you if you will speak to me of 
him. I have not heard that name for many a Jay. bsve when I have spoken il to myself." 

*' Why should I speak to jou of him. Burely il were better he should sjieak himself. Looki 
Aimettf," said be, lifting off nt the same time his military cap; ■' ue these features so altered that 
jaa cannot recognise them V 

" Merciful heavens, what do I sec! It cannot be; and yet that bee — yes, yes, it must be; it is 
not to lie mistaken." 

Saying which, she rushed into his arms, and remained for some moments, reeling Iter bead upon 
hi* breast. 

" Ton are a strange girl, Annette ; but you look pnlo and ill." 

■' Do I. Pierre T I do not feel so. I am hdppy, very happy ; but look at me, and tell mc, am I 
dreaming t" 

" Why, I ulmoBt think you arc, or you would not have been so long ere you recognised me." 

" Oh, Pierre. I did not expect a moment such as this. I feci so light and gay, so happy I hava 
TiOt been for many a long day. Look, Pierre, there is the old tree where we parted ; it has not yet 
lieen cut down. And look, farther on is the village ; you must remember them." 

" Yes, Annette, indeed I do. They have been present lo my mind Full often. And how has the 
tedium of the nighl-walch been beguileil when I have thought of thee. I have prospered in the world, 
Annette ; I am rich snd honored. I have been noticed by the Emperor, who has made toe what 
J am. I leDdered tuoi some unexpected uualonoe a^ the retreat of Mmgow i nnco which he has octk 
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forgotten mt-. nnJ has kcpf mc neat hia pcison ; bj which lULiins I eacapeJ ihe fute of mj formoi 
foitunate regiment. But what would all that I have Biiaiacd, lie willwul ihec. No; Iliavo 
enrcted them la share with jou ; we shall indeed be happj. 

" Oh yes, Pierre, TCty happy." 

"This it the lu( day of llw St« ycftcs. Wh«a I left I diil not elpcct to teiura bucIi as I 
What plEBsutB it will be for inc lo prcKQl you at Court when wq uie married," 

" Mnpried (lid you my, Piene 1" 

" Yen, Annette, I did asy marTiad) nhal is Ih^rc la mskc you ao ebudder at the ward I" 

" Oh I have been deeeivi'd, cruelly iteeeivcd. 1 see Ihiough it nnw. It was all false thcj told met L 
and ihcy knew it too. Oh Pierre. I hnvc been wionged, cruelly wronged; I hare boon made lo beafl 
heye you dead, and " 

"And what 1" 

" To save my father from ileslruelion, I became the wife of — oh, fur mercy's 
upon tnc, I cannot boar it." 

" But my lelleral" 

" I have never recrived any." 

"There baa been Home foul villainy at narh; and hy it I have been robbed of that I have looked I 
for many yeais bo fondly w. Tell mo, is it thai man Tainier whose wife yon ni 

" Yen, Pierre, it ii indeed the ajnie/' 

" May the deadlievt curae at man light on him, nnd sink him lo perdition. But why do I one ihe 
weapons nfa woman T I will hare revenge, deep and bitter revenge; if he has the power to injure 
me, BO has he to atone for it. Annelts, it a notngainat Ihec I wonld hurt Ihe possian my injury haa 
cMed up. Yon look w ne^k and ill, you would dis'irm a madman of his fury. Lean upon my ann, J 
and I will lead you to the village." ■ 

When they htul arrived nearly al her home ahc was nlmoat exhausted ; but, ere parting, ahe pr»- I 
mixed Pierre to meet him on the following day at the old tree; and, after folding her in hia arms, aod i 
imprinting many a kiaa on her pale eheekd, he hurried away, venting the deepest curces on the luan 
who had robbed him of his heart'e dearest object. 

On the following day Annette was in no condition to keep hw engagement. The snrpiiae she had 
received — llie feelings of disappointment at the deceit whieh she found had been practised to induce 
hor f> become the wife of the man she detested, hud proveil too much for her; the mind hid sunk 
beneath the overwhelming welghl of despondency ; she but gathered tagelhcr the small remnant of 
her strength to vent it out in loud and incoherent ravings; and, as her wcoliness grew upon her, 
they subsided inio prayers for tbrgivenesa. Nature at length could bear no more ; and looking up 
lo heaven tor that she hml not power to oak, her spirit passed from earth. 

On leaving Annette, Pierre hod hastened todleeoverby what means hi* letters had l>ecn intercepted, 
and waa not much surprised al finding that Tamicr hud eontiiveil to gain pnssrssion oflhem, and 
fabricated the news ofliia death, which he well knew had not taken place. Ho was on hia road to- 
wards the village the day after, lo keep his appointment, when he was informed of the death of An- 
nette. The information slii;;ercd him al Ihe moment; bul be tnedlu suppress uny outward emotion ; 
the contraclwl brow and hcavinj brcssl, however, showed plainly liat the feelings were striving Wfj ■ 
hunt faith. It nas but the promise of revenge that kept them down, then ihcy might bunt forth H 
ihcy would. 

Mons. Tamier was standing in one ofhis rooms looking ovci some direct ions for his wife's funertL,! 
which he had just writti^n down, when Pierre was shown inin him. Ii wna ih.. .!«« nftm tbni nti' m 
hich she died. He looked UQ, but could not recognisel 
ent he hail entered turned the key in the door. 

"Pray, sir," said he, "whalnm I lo undcraUind by ihisi" 

" What you will; I care noL Leak sir, and see if you eon recognis 
deeply injured. But I come not lo talk wilh you ; here are two swoids 

" The man is mad; you do not supple I am going lo Gghl with you. 
" By heavens, hut you shall." 

" I am not a soldier, and lighting is not my trade ; as it appears to be ; 
the laws of the country will redreiin your gricyunce." 

I will not talk with you thus. If you will not defend yourself, ihnn let the 
apan my head; defend youself I say for the last time." 

Surely you will not munler me in cold Wood," exclaimed the other in Ihe utmost trepidation ; at 
tame time lifUng np one of the swords to proteel himself in some degree from the llitcalened 
attack ; but his guard was instantly beat down, and Pierre's award passed ihrough his body ; be (ell, 
saying he was a murdered man. 

That I cannot deny," exclaimed Pierre, turning away ; " hia blood is upon my hand ; bul I an) 
avenged, and no is poor Annette. Had you not stepped between ua," said he, looking towards the 
dying man, " and done that by the buesi mcaris you could not hope todo by &ir, 1 had not bceoir* 
your muiderei ; you brought it on youiwlf." Saying which he left the toom ; and mountbg hia 
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ihey are of equal length I M 



's, if I have injmcd yon i 
of munler be 
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hone, which hwi r 
but keeping alwiji 

Tillage it was rcporWd Ihi 
vherebe had liscn to tii^ 
never aflii wards was i 



■f kidlo-nadi^ ^^^H 



lined wilhanl, he daihnl right acrou Ibe couiiUtt, avoiding tbf b 

the lint Icwanls the sea-onasL 

with an; decree of certainly what aubfequcntly becaine of Pierre. 
H ho »j» one of the rrcncli nfEcera in the »er"iee of the Grand Seignior, 
h rank. Whelhai then wu anv fouudatiaii IbrttiP teporl [ Juiuw not; but 
ecn in France. ' J. M. P 



THE DEATH OF HIDALLAN.' 
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I 
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Txa minalrrl's burp no niusic yields— 

But silence reigns in Balvu'* lulU. 
Gone are the ma»y owoida, and shield*, 

And banners from ihcir aticicnl wnlln. 
Tlie aiglillesa Lninar sila alono 

Bencalb a neighboring ibre«t tree, 
Uia Ihoughti are of his ahienl un 

Reluming crowned with victory. 
Who, while hia spirit burned for fame, 

Hii aite'a rctaineri forth had led, 
To cam in Zlngal's w«r« a name 

New lustre o'er thnr Une lo iheil. 
'While wearily Ihe old man waits 

A aound falla on Ilia aged oal — 
A light hia brow illuminatei — 

For well ho knows the foolntop neu. 

"^ ISj ion," aaked the diLeftain, " ihy step do 1 

Or u it thy spirit, tbal's wnndeiing near, 

On Ibo banhi of the Corun's blue aticam did'tl 

thou die 
'Wbiial round thee was ti»rig Qie Tierce battle cry ! 
■Ot if Ihon rDlumesl HidalUo to me 
Prom Ihe roai of tho battle, unwounded and free, 
Where, where, are my people, the ruigbly in war, 
Sid they M in Ihe conleal ! return they no more V 
"Thy people ilill lire, and their deeds shall go 

To ages far distant, with fame and and renown, 
Bat Ihe name of Ihy son shall no longer be heard 
Nor hearts with the tales of hio pomers be sticrod ; 
I must listen afur lo ibo battle's deep roar. 
And the coiuiuorer'a wreath shall adoin mo so 

*' Alaa for my son," said the giay-headcd chief, 
While duik o'er his brow stole Ihcahodawa of grief, 
" The hopes that I cherished are Tonisbed loo soon 
For the sun of his glory has gone down at noon ; 
Behold Ihe white atone by yon strennilcl that lies, 
(It ii bidden, my son, from my long dnrksned 



. -) 
There where Ihe blue water 

lavs— 
-Sleeps Ihe noble Gannollon, lb 
His soul from the land of Ihe tirave an 
Is calling me home lo the warrior's rci 
And softly it whispers, oh ! come, thou 
Whose name with a drcle of glory is 



his reating pUcc 
mighty and brave, 



And 



't nallo furchead flushed, 
inger in bis dark eyo woke, 
I Ihe rising innrm he hushed 
n a gentle accent spoke 



" Why seek through my spirit such snguiah lo 

Oh ! never from buttle. Hidallaii hath fled. 
But the Uve of the king into haired bath tunwd 
And fiercely toward mo his anger hath bomadi 
And Zingal before hia brace warrion hath awom 
In hia battles my sword sball be drawn no moto." 
" Alaa !" laid the chiofUin, " while IhoUMn^ 

Return (ram the battle, with victory crovnwd. 
Must llidnllnD, in ailent, ingloiiouaeaae. 
Be resting benealh the soft shade of my ttaea ! 
Let tbc cold waves of doaUi o'er niy alricksn heart 

roll. 
For aorrow and shame liavc encompanod my loid ! 
.My son has dealroycJ my last glory and ttuK, 
For his name has been wtitlcn in naugbt but ()W 

dust. 
Hiilallon, go aeek in our ancestors halls 
For the sword of GarmoUon, (hat hang* on Uuii 



Its touch a 



™u., 



rold bosom with joy shall ioSatna, 



* 3ee Ibi War of Caioa. Osnau'a Poenu. 



With mournful brow, Ihe youlh obeyed. 

And troubled eye, hia sire's commands 
He brought Garmallon's trusty blade 

And placed il in hia trenihting handc 
The polished weapon, brosd and bdghl. 

Its bill adorned with Jewels foie — 
A lliouaand spaikliug lays of light 

Shot forlh lirneath the nonn-day glara. 
The old man beni his silvery head. 

And in a niverent manner laid 
As though o'er something holj|r sp 

His band upon Ibe shining bbdi 
He sal in silent musing lost. 

Then with a wild ami dreamy 
As some black thought bla tpicil cioat, 
' ' it in Hidallan'a bean. 
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Tbe mm had rank to ilumbo' beneath (ha biMora of the ivaTea, uid the blush of lli« Jimpled w 
Un nn lon^r rnnruaBed hii aplendon. In the weMem >kj. evening alopt. like ■ weary fawn. A 
■ingte itat, of the paleM gold, hung above Ihc horiion. The moon, mounting abure the hitla of 
Cjprue, bUoI il» ailvcrj rnjB amidst tlie fading purple llint in the depths of the sky Mill Imgerod b^ 
hind the departed day — the lul liutre of ila gargcoat trail. It wnt that hour in Tvhich night b 
(weet, but not ynt ucred. 

I was lying neat the edge of the high gtaaiy hunk in front o[ the eaatem ]H>rtieo of the houM, 
k>aking at the pictoreaque mricty of the numerous itdanda that weie clustered beneath, and listening 
to the Vaiicd aoundt, nHDeliDica of gay hnnun voices, aonietiiDea of distant and undiitin^inhable 
eebces, that the miUness of the hour made audible. It aai a acenc of calmncaa, freedom, nnd peace. 
Fontarvis came out, and eealal hinuielf t>cnde me. He diiectsd his tdeacope towarde a grmip of 
fiahenoen vho were eaUccled on one of ttie neareat of the ialiuide, and gazed upon them for aome 
time. Seisral of Ihem were atrctcbed upon the beach : others were Inuiing sgainst greal roila of 
net*, with their loni; pipes in their moulha. Their groleai|iie nyle of dree*, with eaps liming tails 
ie«eliing fat down their backa, and moaatroDH bmla pitcnding above (heir hips, and the aiiU more 
diveiting atliludcB into which they had thrown themaelveii, premnled a ludirrous apeetaeli;. 

■■ Whala humonsl iaGod!" eieloimod Pontarviai " the mcrrieat droll (hat lives." 

" Be is loo much of a Dotchman in hie drollery ; hii humor ii aomething too heavy and praeti- 

" Like moM jeaieri, hia merrimenl ia too much at the eipen»c of other people. All of ihc Cm- 
tol'a porlrail painleia have Trpreaenteil him u grave, severe, and nerioUH; but when I call to mind 
tlie eharacten andcjuraei of aome mortala whom he liaa made and I have met wiih, whose faces and 
iiU«« would have forcod a smile even totlio countenance of the Ephesian weeper, and wlien 1 reflect 
bow abaunl »nd farcical are those daily acts and scenes of life whidi arc the apjiointments of hia 
providence. I cannot help Ikneying that he is a mirthful, sportive being, who made the world for hii 
amusement, and mansgea it foi hi* diverNon." 

" The Iheologiral limners of Judeo, and their Christian copiera, can aearcely have drawn ■ by per- 
(Uaaion;' for they have painted the good God with all the paaaioiu ofa Iwl man." 

•• llie aoni and mind of man proceeded forth friim God ; of couise all its powera and fueulliei 
must form a pari of that divine nature from which they have been deiivnl. Thai c^padty of ilii' 
COTuag the ludiciDua, and that ability to dorlve delight from it, which together constitute what we 
tann the'aenae of humor,' are inherent in the constitution ol men, and I cannot help thinking that 
they are therefore attribules of deity, 'for we are also his ol&pring;' and thai there i« a falseneaa in 
ttM creed which eidudea them from his character, and in that religion which forbids henielf to be 
approached by them. And if we were to judge of Ihc tastes and dispoailirate of the author by thai 
which hna been created by him, we sliol! reach the some conclusion as when we eiamine that which 
has emanated from liim. The more Tacitus regorited llic affairs of men, the more they seemed to 
him a perpetual joke. ' Mihi quarto plura recenlium seu veterum levolvo,' nys he, ■ tanto magia 
ludibiia lenim moitslium cunctia in negotiis observantur.' I.ile, al il;a be« estate, ia but a bril- 
liant jest, and al ita worst condition but a dull buflbonery. If we loiA al (he chsniclrr of that lieiiig in 
takes Its chiefest interest and pleasure, we find in it that assotiiblage and juxta-poai- 
tioa of incongruoQB and ineonaineiit i]aalilie* which eonalitnte Ibe very essence and coiurttlutioii of 
->o. T. M. 3 
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hninor. The aspitalionii of men, in Ihc very proportion of ihcir grandcut, are linked tt 
tlut lead* lo (siluie ; aud his ulrcnglh a greatEet whero iu oliject U too petty foi mpecl. ■ Hding ^ 
winga that an can; him to tho skies,' sajs Sir Hiunphre?, ■ he la perpctunlly grovelling in ihft i 
dirti' and be illnaualed the truth u well u uaoiled it. Hia life ii a straggle bctnecn 'low wtnl^ I 
aiid ' lofly will :' 

Balf<luit,hiiirdeil<r,nlihcDnGt 

To link or soar — in hia mii'd nacaec hrealhing 

Tbo bnuJi of degrftdation and of pride. 

" ' He la a strange miitare of lerily and pervenil;, ai|s MiraliHU, whom wc lap boand to M 
•nd would nilliogly love : who counts the stars, aubdues the clemcnU. defies and comlmta all the 
pnwers of naluie, and can do anything but canducrt hiniielf and his equala.* He haa found every 
lUng save that Uhcrty and peace irhich are the only nEceaailiea of hia condition ; he haa been abls 
to confer and endure aulhorlly, but can neither manage it when he rules, nor co-operate with it 
whne he submita. He can ciinge, but la unable to obey ; ho nui icTolt, but ia unable to defend him- 
■elf ; he can love, tut cannot b«amc nltachci!,' What a conlrait is there, then, between his pori* 
tion and hia powcra; if we look at the one, it is llie atation of a God; if we re^rd (he other, wa 
must admit with Hooker, "whatsocvcT bath the name of a mortnl man, there ie In him whatsoeTci 
the Dame of vanity doth comprehend." Upon this bombastic cicalure, and his actiona, can Reaveit 
do else than smite 1 can God have made him but for merriment 1 Heaven may laugh, yet love; 
my, taaj love the better for ila leughlei. Foi my own part, I have often alood by Charing Cioai, 
or in crowded Regent Street, and as 1 looked upon the mulliludea that were hnrrying along, have 
laughed lilt the leaia have rolled down my chceka, and that mitth haa drawn afttr it what I might 
coll an intense aRection for ita object. There was more kindlineu in the menimenl of that antiqna 
■age who slway ■ laughed, if I have not miHlaken tbechaniclei of that diversion, than in the tears of 
him who wept perpetually." 

" A aiirvey of tho vsiiations of human opinion in different agea and eounlriea. as lo the eiistCDoe 
■nd character of God, would be curiouH. The diiroicocc among men aa to his attributM impugiu 
the argiunenl drawn from their agreement a> to his being." 

" The eiiatence of God." said Pontnrvia, '■ ia ■ matter which ! never trouble myself about ; sine* 
it is demoiistnbto that nolhing can be known upon this subject. The conception i* an augtiat and 
Tenerabte one : that only thought which all ciealed intciUi^nces have id common, that feeling alone 
in which they all sympnlhiie — the only associating fralemiiing idea through alt creation. But the 
/acl a a veiy different affair. The English thcoh)giana are ao perpetually ^lifting the front upon 
which they expose their faith to ihe attack, that it is difficult to tell which aide of it they wiah yon 
to oppose. So fundamentally does one age differ from another in ita notions of Ihe impregnabidlj' 
of the different udea. that the Bighgato Coryphaeus of the modem school eipreaaly declarea that 
Lardner's ayatcm will only make new atheiata. The levorilc argument in support of deity, nben I 
leff England, was the natural adaptation of religion to increase the spiritual comfort of men. Thia 
was chiefly insialed on by Coleridge and Alexander Knoi, the latter, by the by, on(< of the strongest 
men in Engbmd. I ailmit the fact which la the bSEia of this argument. The belief in deity ia the 
only dement and atmosphere of all the virtuous and happy feeling*. The argument d^wn from 
the wants of man's nature tends to prove it is neceasaiy to believt in God ; but that neceaaity doea 
not prove the truth of God. Nature, working upwards from dust to man, implants in his bteaal • 
religiouB sense, prompting him lo worahip and love a great supreme being, for various purposes 
thereby gained in hia happineas and dignity. If any refuses so to worahip, ho resists llie iostincta 
of his constitution, and pays the penally in inward wietchedness." 

" With regard to ibal natuial aigumenl in fuvor of pie^," said I, " I would say thai the first step 
in leligion ia auggeated and aanetioned by nature, but not the second." 

" The popular ideas of creation," said Pontarvis, as he atietched at full tenglh upon hia bock, and 
inhaled through liia Indian Chillum the aoul of Ihe spaikling Lalakioh, " begin at the wrong end, 
■nd run the wrong way. The universe created God, not God the universe. But ihev atato the tbeorj 
analytically, instead of concmving the facts aynthetically. In every growth, the Howcr ia the end, 
and not the beginning ; harmony is the offspring, not the author of tlio lyre. The progress of • 
point around a centre gives rise to oircularity, and the form precedes the idea. Touching the fad 
of deity, when men aak mo whether I believe in God, I call to mind the observation made bv 
Mochiivel in his commentary on Uie first decade of Livy, that people moie UBually are right in ge- 
nerals than in particulars, respecting which olnervstion I will remark in a parentheaii that it ia at 
OiKe a truth and the reverse of a truth — ond aak them to define what they mean by God — to givo 
me auch a notion of liis nature and identity aa will enable me to know what tliey mean lo quealisn 
me about. Such an idea of hia essenre no man ia capable of foimini; ; and it is idle to bsndy Ihe 
inquiry, ■ Do you believe in such a ihingT wilhout defining what diing you mean. If, in avoid- 



* In this fine paaaage, Miiabeau appein to h«Te bad Pupo in his tocollection. 
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«nce orihia objpMian, it be raiJ thai God possrssu a difttcnl mode oCoxiilcncc from that orwhidl 
we know any thing, thrn, npati thai ehowing. he who unya, ' Therr U no God,' aaya aa falnehood. 
For thai uniwrse of Ihings and Ihoughls. beyond which our minda can never rEcapr, mpana Iho »g- 
gregation or all Iboae thin^a which poaseca a eeiuan mode ofGiiatence, and ihc words hy ivhii:h ne 
predicate eiiitence, 'i>,' has rcferpnce to thia. And It i» liuc, loo, thai in the iiniveiw there ia no 
God; for in it nothing can be which cannot be conceived ; and God la confeasedl]' of that sort. Thia 
much muil be jtanteil. Ihil il ia imponihle to believe in God vrithoul believing wrongly : and ibal 
Ihe only way of believing lightly on that atibject is not to believe at sll. Coleridge aaid that God 
waa the nnl; bodiloa ciialenco (bat ttiere was; iha lirst article o( ihc church Ukcwiac atytiM biiD 
' incorporcua,' and though tlu Jena attributed lo him a human form, slnco they nssigned to him 
place and motioti, the new leirtameni aaaena hi* corpnmlily. How. then, can wc, whoae ihoughbi 
in their auhlleit easenre and ihetr freeal breath, arc e^orlaatingly enfettered in the chains of the mil' 
leriol and the fonnil, conceive of the bodjlen aright, oi bow can we conceive of him at all? And 
Iwncon we love whom we cannot concei«B of il ! Oi how can we pray lo the inconceivable 1" 

"Pniyer is the myateij of myateriea. Ail prayer must be idolatry ; <br in the most fpititunl devo- 
tion we homaee a self-lbnned idea, which is not God, and is the libcnees ofsomethingin the heaven 
above, or on the earth : the worshippera mual petition a mental itnage of God, an invisible aubaUn- 
tiality of hia own making. Upon the scriplural requisition, therefore, prayer sccma In me to be on 
awfill imposaihilily ; and thero was a deeper meaning than the answer sBtjafied in that entreaty of 
Iho disciple*, ' Teach ua how to pray.' But for my own part I eonftaa myaclf unable to see why 
idolatry has been to strongly furbiddcn in the bible, for since the AeoH, only, and aseonyemmt with 
a distinct sphere entcmal toollro iceplions of the unimaginative mind is concerned in apprehending 
ddty and doing prayer, (which it pcrfbrma through feelina) it clearly malterE not what relation our 
notion bears to reality, so tiut oar feelingx bear the right one ; and certainly one representative of 
God is juat aa accurate as anolber. In &ct, idotatrv strikes me as a thing eitremelv (.hiloeophica] ; 
it gives us an object, a thing, an j:, to nluch all oui fancies and ideas of deity shall be limited, and 
on which the mind (which is only a concentrated exerciae of fancy) shall Gi and rest and be at 
ease, nhite boldless focling, blind bnl intelligent, unlocalized yet definite, shall enter into the taber- 
nacle of Ihc unaMn God, and perform a ulent worship whereof the intellect lakca no cognizanct. 
Thus does the nightingale press its bosom againet a twig, th;t [ihyncal restlesineia may be stayed, 
whilst the wreathed tncenae of floating melody rieea richly through the air, unpurposed in its coUrae, 
but incrrani in its truth." 

" Religion, whfrercr it haa appesrcd, and whatsoovcr slinpe it has asaunicd," auid Ponlntvia, " ap- 
pears to me lo be a Jream, according to Coleridge'a definition of the woni, ' Ihe attempt of the fiincy 
to explain to the understanding the cauaes of the eulU'ringa of the body.' It ia u theory invented to 
account for Ihoae facta which the cirpeiienced of the world Bdniile, that certain acta cause men lo 
feel uneomfoitibly and others produce com(i>rt; and the hypolhoaisnt the same tiiueiulds ncwaanc- 
lions lo ihoao moral requisitions it is built upon. Aa for the tlieory, it may, as a matter of accident, 
be true, or it may not ; but let as not fall into the vulgar error of bttieving that il must be true, be- 
cause it flipl»ns the fkctt. Aa for the sanctions the theory brings with it, they arc not wanted. 
The ftcis arc their own supporters; if they can anatain the theory which is built upon them, much 
more can they sustain the deities derived from them. 'I'hc conaidetslion that virtue alone is happi- 
neas below, is supposed to prove the existence of a God ; the nuntt proposition provea the neccHdty 
of doing well, without any teference to the reasona of the phenomenon. The convenience of virtue 
will therefore carry men oa br aa Ihe terrors of religion ; and when I reganl the necessary evils that 
dogmatic theology brings with it, I will make bold to whisper, ■ being in a lone iale oiuung friends,' 
thai I should not regret to see religion ersidicnled. and virtue preoched in its atrad. When I regard 
Ibe charaeleraof the religions world, piety socma to be no more than a prace-offeiing to God by 
which they purchase the right of sinning with a bigherhand, Ihc price of an indulgence to be wick- 
ed. Religion lias ncarcelj any other efibct than lo make men bold in their bndncaa ; il is sometimes 
a monitor lo encouragn our virtuea, but ia oftener a chiiam to Eanctify our vices. Religion by bid- 
ding men to be humble, tends, in its prietical working, lo destroy Ihal self-respect which ia the beat 
preaervalion oganal an. Whatever diacouragea a man's disposition to aelf-homagc, has a demornl- 
iiing tendency ; for pride in its proper character, is Ihe beat, perhaps the only foundation of virtus. 
It is impoHuble lo > revere' wiien you arc momently told to ' suspect,' yourself; and when you are 
forbidden to think it possible to attain the pcileclinn of virtue, or lo eongralulste youiaelf on any 
thing you do. You reject high goodness aa a forbidden luxury, and cling to wit as yeurdesliny and 
duty. He who accustoma himself in avoid vice aa a meanness, will have a surer and more ainding 
guard against evil than he who is habituated lo consider il a crime against God ; because passion, 
which spring* ceaieleaaly in human broasls, and is the most constant arbiter of mortal action, co- 
operates with the former fcdin.^, and a^^nst the liittur. That the true sanctions of virtue are in her- 
i:lf — tliat the miniatcis of goodness are in the instinct and feelings of Ihc heart, and in natural con- 
adence, and nol in the fear of punishment — ia powerfully pntby Cicero in hia Ircatise <(fc Legibut,' 
and the argnmenl equally deslrnya the necessity and the propriety of future punishment. ■ Si homt- 
nea ab injuria poens, non nstura arcerc dehcrct, qusnam soliciludo vi^xarct impioa, lul.'lato judiet 
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omm xnetu 1 quorum Umen tarn audax unquam fuit, quin aut abnueret a se conuxuMom 
faeinua, aut justi sui doloria caussam aliquam fingeret defenaioneoique fadnoria a natons jure aliqoo 
quAreret Qus si adpellare inpii, quo tandem studio colentur a bonis ? Quod ai paoena si metus sup- 
pUcii, non ipsa turpitudo, deterret ab injuriosa faciiioroaaque vita ; nemo est injustus ; at tncauU potiiia 
tiabendi sunt improbi. Fum autem qui non ipso honeato movemur ut boni viri simus, sed utilitate 
aliquB atque fructu ; callidi sumus, non boni." 

« Religion/' said I, " will always be useful for that larger class of mankind, who cannot be true to 
any pursuit which they do not follow as a passion ; but they who can be earnest without enthunasaiy 
and firm without fervor, may well rest contented with natural morality." 

** While I regard religion with indifierence, and even with something of dislike/* said Pontanrii^ 
« there is nothing I feel more ardently and more earnestly than the necessity of moral goodness. To 
he viituous, to be good, to be pure in thought aud kindly in feeling, is the first and deepeat doty of 
oar lives. We should be good for the haj^iness it inspires to our hearts ; fetr the dignity it impoita 
to OUT feelings. There.is no happiness like that of being conadooa that our doty has been fulfilled^ 
and that our conduct his been worthy of the dignity of our character. It is not in the power of oil 
w^m to be great ; but all may be good. We may not be able to occasion great improvement in tbo 
^otedor world, but we may prevent the destructioa of our own moral nature. It is our duty, thei^ 
iom^ to accomplish what we can within ourselves. Nay, we have no right to risk the injury of o«r 
OBond being for the possibility of doing acts that may make us illustrious. Beeause it lies within our 
fmocTf it is out only duty, to be good. And the friendship and the fellowship of virtuous thi?iigiiti 
woad memoijei are ^ richest pleasures that our soul can taste. 

Beauties that from worth arise, 

Aie like the grace of deities. 

Still present with us, though unsighted.* 

And there is nothing else in life that is really important. For what are all the glories of power and 
.|he pomps of renown, unless a man can rei^iect himself and feel that he is respected by others ! 
What profit hath he who hath erected the most splendid temple of greatness or feme, and hath do- 
filed and ruined that soul which should inhabit and enjoy it 1 There is no real greatness but in tme 
goodness ; and if genius be divorced from virtue, its broken pinion but flutters in the ^uat, and the 
^naphtha of its broken lamp but gleams along the earth, j- 

Wit's like a luxuriant vine; 

Unless to virtue's prop it join. 

Firm and erect towards heaven bound ; 
Though it with beauteous leaves and pleasant fruit be crown'd. 
It lies deformed and rotting on the ground."^ 

* Suckling, t ^^ "^"^ ^^^ ^y ^ Humphrey Davy on Lord Byron, i Cowley. 

[To be ooneladed ia t^ next nomber.] 
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Tbb moon and all her starry train 

Were feding from the morning sky. 
When home the ball-room belle again 
Returned with throbbing pulse and brain, 
Flushed cheek, and tearful eye. 

T he plumes that danced above her brow, 

The gems that sparkled in her zone, 
Th e sctff of gold-wove myrtle bough, 
W ere laid aside— they raodLed her now — 
When desolate aad lone. 



That night, how many hearts she won ! 

The reigning belle — she could not stir 
But, like the planets round the sun. 
Her lovers followed — all but one ! 

One, all the world to her ! 

And she had lost him ! marvel not 
That lady's eyes with tears were wet 

Though love by man is soon forgot, 

It never yet was woman's lot 
To love and to forget! 



LEASES FROM MY JOURNAL. 



P'ARAGUAY AND DOCTOR FRANCIA. 

TmRK ii, parhap*, do country m Iho civilized norlil, nliout which thero is ra little koanii u ihsre 
is nspGOing Pangiuy. A trnvellei in South AmericB. and more parllculatly in the Argeatine Re> 
public, or United Piovinced of the Bivci Plate, (aiabruclng the whole extent of coonti? known 
under the nnnie ofBuenas Ayiei. (hough that name ia Don almost eicluirivuly applied to the capi- 
tal of the Republic,) heirs nuia; stiange and marvoUouB Bluriea respecting the neighboring province, 
and it! Dlctaloi, Francis. Mystery is always one of the principal miuic« of iho mnrvellouB, and in 
this case, if not mystery, an almoil total want of informutlon icapecliug tlie cuiloms, muincre, and 
habits of their neighboia, liiis had Ihs tendency tn draw forth all Itae imaginative powers of the 
BoenoB Ayreana, to enable them to answer the many ioquiiies naturally arising in the mind of a 
IbiDignDr in relatian to Pnriiguny. The following facta, mostly relating to Dr. FmncJa, are portly 
the reiults ofEanful investigation of th<^ subjects, while inBuenoj Ayre^. and partly deriTed from an 
intelligent En^ish gentleman, who has l>een martied and aeltleJ in Buenos Ayres for a number of 

Paniguny ii bounded on the South by the River Paraguay, on the East hy the Rivei Parana, 
and on the North and West by (he still unexplored countrios which ate filled with immense herds 
of wild cattle, and uneonqueted savages ss wild as their brute eompanions. From the impoasiliility 
of obtaining correct statistical informatiun, but little is known icspectlng the population. It is 
generally believed, honeier, that the number of inhabitants is about two hundred and Rfly thousand. 
The country ia very rich, and yields provision in abundance for the people, who are atmosl entirely 
dependant on their ovm exertions, as Uttip intercourse in the way of commerce in held with cilernal 
nadons. Malt, the principal drink of the South Americans, here attaina its greatest perfecljon, and 
though generally raised over the whole aanlhem conliDonl, the Maid of Paraguay is every when 
Bought after, and obtains the highest piice. This and tobacco form almost the sole artictts of oi- 
port. and ate paid away in lieu of money, for any thing thai may bo introiluced into the country; 
money being almost entirely unknown, 

The father of Dr. Francia was a Fienchman, who spending his youth in Portugal, emigralsd to 
Psrs^ay about the year 17S0, nheie ho shortly after married a croole, or descendant of the Spa- 
niards and Datives ; his name was Hodriguei, and the nanie of (he subject of this article, the present 
dictator, is Gaspar Hodriguei de FranciB, the latter title originally ^ven (o him, according to a cub- 
lorn common to the country, to Jeugnate Ihc nation or any peculiarity of every individual of import- 
ance, has mnce come lo be-eiclusively applied Id him : a/iro^im, to this pecuUarity, one oftbemaM 
impoilant characters in the early atages of the Republic of Paragoay, a Don Jcronimo Vasquez, 
from wearing spectacles woe denominated Senior enalro ojiu, and was rarely spoken of in any other 

Frincia lakes pride in claiming hia descetU from a Frenchman, though ho treats bis father's 
countrymen no bcltei than any one elaej he was oiiginaily intended for the church, and studied at 
the Jesuits' college of Cordova, in the province of Tucumaa, vihcre heohlmncdthe degree of Doctor 
of Theology ; having, however, no leaning to the church, he delermineil not to take orders, but to 
study law and become an advocate ; he did so, and as a lawyer Rral became known lo his pjcaon( 
subjects. He was remukablc for great quickness of thought, and strength of mind, and soon grew 
into consideration with tbo people, always ready to look up with respect to one better educated than 
themselves ; when the Spanish Coloniee in Sonth America threw olTthc yoke of Spain, Poioguay 
in 1B1 1, declared herself independenL A president and council of goveinment were immediately 
formed, and Fnuicin was chosen secretary to the council. In this situation ho mode IkimsDlf still 
more known, and the masterly plan wluch bo originated for (he delcal of the Buonue Ayrean army, 
sent under General Belgrano against Paraguay, and which succeeded to admiration, raised him al 
once to the aunuiut of populu favor, and he had but little difficulty ic 
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nith lUe people at (o CMiy into eUoct n plan Toe a new rorm c>r gDvommeoI, in vhich br ibould 
p\ay a nihet more iliilin^iihnl purl than Itmt of secretary. Hin favoiite Muil; wai ibe Hiitof^ 
of Rotue. biB beau ideui of a stutesmaii iiiil Lcio wus Juliiu Csrar ; with hia idcai running in tUa 
cauise, the plan ba proposn! to tho pcuplc, was the eluclion of a Triuimiirate, in whom nai b> be 
vestal tlie whole control of the gOTGrnnicnt ; hia plan wiu adopted, ani) tlie foimcr piesident Dcm. 
Fulgi^ntia YegriK, Don Jeronimo Vnntuex (i/e caulrt) qj'ia) anJ himself were elected TriumTire. 
This foim of govcmmenl, howcTci. tlid not suit him, and he dderoiineil to have it changed, a« lbs 
power wu loo much di'tdul; hit influence over the people was igBioccl Bt work, and ho persnaded 
Ihem lo aholish the Triamvirale anil place itie power in the hand* of Ino Coniii/i, to be eleclol lor 
one year. He was elcctetl one and Uon Fulgpnlia Vegros the other coneul. Ilii parlialitj for Ro- 
man Hiutoty again hiokc out rather strangely ; be hod two chaira of state erectcil in the coDndl 
chamber, on one of which he cauoeJ to be inambed in letters of gold " Cavnr," oiid on the otber 
" Pompry." He look iinmediale possCBUon of Csnar't cliaii. An armngemenl vraa entered into 
b; the two Coniuls, that they ahauld manage (he helm of stale alternately, each one hating four 
months of power ; thus dividing the year into three parts. Francia wtalAo-ed his partner, " good 
easy man," out of the first term, thereby eommg in for tlui last also; before his term was ol[M(ed, he 
again made use of hia etlroordinoiy influents to induce the people to vest the power in one Consul 
only. His plan as uHual was adopted, and he had such credit given hjm for diainlcreetedneu, that 
the people, feeling convinced that he wished for nothing more than lo rctirE Into the quiet of private 
life, were on the point of leaving him out and electing hia old colleague Don Fulgenlio, sole Cmuul. 
By great cicilions, however, he secured hia election to ihe Consulate, and shortly after was elected 
Conaul for life, and again in a ten months Bictaloi, with absolute and unlimiled powers. And a* 
inch be slill continues lo govern Paiaguay, keeping bis subjects in a state of utter ignorance, and 
stifling evciy approach of the knowledge, that might enlighten ihem as to thrir degraded condition ; 
no book) are allowed in the country, ami no other means of informalton aflbrdcd. On obtaining 
supreme power, bis first object was lo isolulP hii dominions from all narrounding countries ; no in- 
tercourse was pormitted, and though no impediment was placed in the way of any one wishing lo 
enter his country, when once in they had to slay; there was no going back — il was, as Virgil ajtot 
the infernal regions, 

Facilii (Ictcv-tiaus Avorni, 
Nodes at<|ue dies patet nlri janua Dilia — 

At revocare gmdus, supeiasque evaders ad aurs^ i 

Koc opua, liic labor eat — 

Of late, however, he has put a stop to the entrance of alt strangers from all countHes, and 
Paraguay Eceme almost cut off from social existence ; merchants oi captains of vessels wishing 
to li ode with Patngany. pass up the river of ihal name lo Candelarla, the motit remote of hia 
numerous out posts. There they anchor, and an invoice of all articles on board is aent to the 
Kclalor at Assumption, the seal of government. The Doctor is the only merchant, and relunia tho 
invoice with aiicb aitieles as be wislics to purchase (generally the nhole cargo) marked sod oppoale 
to them the price ("m matt and lobaceoj he will give for each, so much mate for this, so mucb to- 
bacco for that, if the owner of Ibe cargo is Batiaficd with the price oflcied (and he oficra but one Utd 
never bargains.) bo has but to discharge hia cargo; lake in Uie pay ment nrliieh is «enl down at ono^ 
and be oIT. If he does not like tlie appraisal, he must be olT directly. 

A number of anecdotes are told afDoclor Francis, trom which I select one oi two, nithuul Toneh- 
ing for their corredneBi. Every time be leaves bis residence In Iho Fort, a gun is Ered; on heanng 
which all persoiui mual rclire to their houaes, and remain with doors and windows closed, until a 
second gun proclaims his return to the ForL Should any unfortunate wight be unable to gel out 
of his way, he Is obliged to turn his lace to the wall, and remain in that position until the Dictator 
has paseed. Whilst riding through tile streets of Aasumption one day, he eame suddenly upon « 
funeral procession; the panic was genarol, muee qui ptui wnn the word ; down dropped tbe coipie 
in the rood, and priests and mourners went olf as if Ihe devil wu aRer lliem, On another oecauon 
Franria's horse took Dight al on empty baircl, atanding before a house, the owner was immedialelj 
sent liir, lined and imprisoned. 

The centinel before his door had orders to Are on any one that should slop in front of the house, 
and a poor fellow from the country, who stopped for Bninslnnl lo look upon Ibc dwelling placvof hk 
governor, was ahot dead, without any other notice to quit. 

Dr. Franciais now eighty-lhree years of age, (1837) and it cannot be supposed he will live mneh 
longer ; whi|t trill beeamo of Poraguay on his death cannot be imagined, aa no one in bis dominioua 
ia qualified to succeed him, as ho is almoat tbe only man in tiie country who possesaea any educa- 
tion. It will, most probably, bo the scene of rovolutiona, which it has hitherto escaped in tliat p<nnt 
at least, more happy than the neighboring provinces, the inhabitants of which muat occasionalljr 
have a revolution merely pour patitr If Icmpr. 

Monsieur BonpUnd, the distinguished naturalist, was detained by Francia for many yeara, and I 
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have andcrstooJ lh«l he baa pioparod tor publication, a work npon the scene of bis imprUonmenl ; 
he is eminently qualilied by naluie and oppoituniliea for such a task, and should lie giie to the 
world Ml ideas ^pon the aubject of the cxtraotdinnrr mail, who baisa long oieited a more dt'spotic 
power over his subjecta than CTeo the autocrsl of RusGia, we may leaaonabl; cipocl a work replete 
with interest and informaliDn. 

Since writing the above, a report has been cireulfllei] throtiRh the medium of the proa, that Doctor 
Francia naa dead, aa it has never been conGmied, llicie is poaeibly no trulh in iL 

Pimn. 
roKMiClurc, FUiriils, Match 4ili, 1U9. 



ON THE REGULATION OF OUR TIME. 



It is genrrolly 'illoivcil, tliit nider is nen-eanry in all thinga. Regulatit; ia as " uil la ihe whe^ 
of tiroe," When we pay allcnlion to our varioUB duties, and endeavor to do nlJ things in l" 
•eaaon, our time will naluralljr roll on with a emoothncaa to which the votaries of rluuice ore entire 
strangers. While they suller liiemsekes to he carried away by every guat "f incidental doHrc, do- 
peniHng for amusement or employment on the uncertain occunencca of the paaaing hours, and fold- 
ing up their hands in idle eipeclalion; let us wisely husband onr lime 09 our moot precious treasure, 
and apply our talents to such useful occupotions as may engage our faculties for the present, and lay 
Qle foundation for future aatisbction. Lei oa not hang loosely as to the concerns iuevilsbty connect- 
ed witb oar rcapective conditions, becauac these concerns are not giUed with the fanciful charms of 
novelty. Let ua mthor attend to them with increasing complacency for that very reason. Cetlninly 
it is the objects from which wc cannot conveniently or property separata ourselves, that wo ahoultl 
direct our best aflecliona, our most strenuous eicrliona. To apply our energies, however vigoroua 
or weak they really are, to otjocts and concerns with which nc have no immediate connexion, and 
with which we httienotfl proapect of being permanently united, either for a time or during out jour- 
ney of life, betrays an cxtraraganl deficiency of judgment — a Bhallowneaa of apprcheiuion — a levity 
of thought. The most evident maik of prudence is exhibileil by those who, whiiat they look forward 
with hope to the future, and review the post vrith impartiality, give heed to thiir present conduct so 
as to improve from their eipcrience, and to cherish their fondest wishes of rising lo higher degree* 
of honor and happiness. To Ihcm. the pail is valuable, in so far aa it tends to enliven and inform 
their understanding. They bold the prrttnt as of greater importancei because it gives opportunity 
of proving their progress in substantial knowledge, and of adding to their wisdom. The ftilurt 
wears to them an inviting appearance, amidst all the pains and disasters of a changing world ; be- 
cause it promises lime for alill farther improvement of the mind, by which every rational gmtification 
must lie augmented, otery unavoidable cause of sorrow diminiahod. Ever; succeeding day adda 
strength to their desire fiir regularity. Every season of the year gives a peculiar relish la their en- 
gagements. Tbe several periods of each day ihey allot to certain purposes, however closely connect- 
ed, yet dialincl, like so many independent parts of one complete whole. From the dnwn of the moro- 
bg until the longlhening shades announce the close of the day, iho hours are divided between ths 
colls of religion, and the honorable necessaries of life, the rofreshmont of [be body, and the reeteation 
of the mind. Nor are the darksome watches of the night unapplied lo Bailable purpoaca. The set- 
ting sun warns them to reSert on the events of the day, and to prepare far [he repose requisite lo 
renew Iheir strength for the pursuits and toils of another day. To such repose, lUi adequate portion 
of time is allntled; and both the body and mind are preserved in healthful harmony, until, by the 
unsearchatito decree of the Almighty, some unforseen disease assail the seal of life ; to answer ends 
nrapl op in the veiled records of heaven — to which the utmost flight of human intellect cannot as- 
pire. Thus day rolls on alter day, and year atler year, down the smooth and silent but rapid strcani 
of time, whilel every hour ia applied to some honorable purpose of business or rational amusement, 
necessary recreation, or repose : not according to the whims of chance, but according to some fixed 
plan, direfteil by experience, and approved by reason. And thus iheii happiness is as complete and 
permanent as the unevrlainty and diangeable nature of all things visible can admit. 8. F. , 



A MARRIAGE PARTY AT DIJON. 



To Dfirin 1^ foan*, nak, ioeipeiicibcn] 1 uaDptpd 

Bt noBt iimfltnble mitcrj ] 

BaU, rinpcnn, ndiku I Dniw unw mam 



DiJDK, Ihe nncicQl capital of the Ducliy of Buigundy, u more ploasontlj nliuled Than any other 
dtf in Ihe easIeiQ departmentB of ancient Ganl. Il ia placed at the confluence of the Oache and 
Suzon, at (he hend oro luxuriant valley; linc-ckd hills apprDoch within a clone's thiaw ofthecil; 
gates, nnil the pictuieajue lopa of ibc mountains of Cote d' Or giie cllefl to the distant view. 

Ai thne aie no ■' Guide Boolia," iioc "Tounat's Coiuptinion*" to tlie beauliea of Dijon, 1 inajr Im 
slloned ID eiemplif; a few of (he peculiaritieB of thiB ci-daianl mctnipo]is ofthehaugh^ potentatw 
of Bargundjr. The dl;, letRHxl DIvIo hj Ihe Bomiinii, wai origiimllj a camp alaiion, lortified by 
Juliua CffiMT. Marcus Aur»Uiu auirounded the ploo with walla, and bcnulified the atreels. Lonw 
XI. erected an immense cattlp, the ruins of which still remiuD. Fifteen puhlic sqnaru alTord a ohaiM 
of pionienadi!B; and Ibe ramparts are fashioned into public walks, shaded bj haiidsooie trees. 

The frniil of ihe nncicnl [ulucc of the Dukes of Burgundi adorns ihc Royal, oc piincipil equsra ; 
the tower on the palace top ia ilili in uae ns an ob«er\alOTy. From forty to fifty thausand ir iiTnmna 
fill the Selves of llie libtarj ; and a visit to llic coUcetion of paintings, stalues, and aiitiquhie*, ia 
well worth Ihe Iroulilc of a voyage. 

DiJDn boHsU of many distinguisliEd names amongst her sons. The celebialcd dramatist, CrtiiUlion, 
(Ihe terrible,] waa borne there, and educated at the college of the Jesuits. Tbe worthy biiluf of 
Meaux, Boaauet, (the benign,) and the polemical Salmatius, (Claude de Salmaise,} were bia leUii*T 
townamen, and went to tlie same aeademy. The illuitrious wit, Piion, and Ramcau, Ihe mnuciaa, 
frere Dijunnoiae, with many olhen, whose namca remaiB not in my meinoiy. 

The holola, like the generality of French inns, wece electable. One landlord drove me txom bia 
house, where 1 had dclerniincd to paaa the few days I could aUbrd la upaie, by icpeoliiig at leaM 
twice in hour, that the steeple of the church of St. Benigne was three hundred and uitj f«M in 
height. I could have endured the utuveisalily of garlic in the edible department — the sanded flooi»— 
Ihe paper-patched windows — and daors, guillleaa of fastenings — bat the eternal repetidoii of th« 
asloniahing altilude of his bvotilc building diaturbed lay equanimity! I croued the Bporjaua alieM 
to en oppoeilioD establishment, equally dirty and diaagreeable, but conducted by a little, bui^, chaU 
teiing AUalian. who had a variety in his loquaciousness that waa perfectly delightful. 

One afternoon, ovei a lluak of superlative Clos-Vougeot, he related the paiticulars of the following 
tale. I do not vouch for the truth of his statement : 



I tell the tale k 



was told ic 



id been occupied by llie drtmstia 



L 



but I conftsa that when he pointed out the various loo 

peraonn, and fiied the locnUly of each bltls incideni, as he acted tbe ei 

believed every syllable of the tulc, and made notes of the circumstances upon Ihc spot. 

A young Irishman, whom I shall beg leave to denominate Fergus O'DonnoU, was ilayitxg at DiJMi 
with his aisicr, a duUcale fair haired girl of seventeen. The hectic Hush of consumption had Sited 
its deadly spot upon her thin pale cheek; a father's anxious gaze had seen the fatal sign. He knsw 
the droad necc»ily of instant removal to a milder clime, but Ihe lies nf businoss were loo intricate to 
be unloosed, and he entrusted his ilarling to the core of ber afleelionale brother, wilfa dirediona lo 
atroll gently through the southern dcpatlmenls of £ei/c Frana. The eicilenicnt of easy IraveJ tn4 
change of air have frequently stayed the progress of pulmonical symplouM; and Minna O-DonnaO. 
aller a few weeks absence, tbund herself so much improved la healUl and aptrils, thai bet bntlisr 
delenninod to poatpotw his inteolioii of deac«ndiiig the Rhine, and rialt ■ viaii u lite metiopnfa -■ 



I 
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tSiei ■ few Uajs Mjoum at ibr [-[il town o/ Dijon, to slill furllieretrenglhen hu iiMer, before he mb- 
nulled her to ihe hligue ofa Furiiiiui (rip. 

The othei (KCUpaQta or the hotel were sn oli] French CoDnt, aaJ ■ Ti^unR '■■'y of eonatderabla 
beauty, with ■ couple of conflihiiilini wrvnnls. Fergus bail Mrltlttl in hia own mind that the yoaag 
laJ? wen Ihe Count's deUfhlcr, but the eigni of h*tc wfre bo opcnl; exhibited between tbcm that 
he aaon idinquiebeJ the idea of ivlationihip. 1'he huiv was a pnfect French beauty ; bright black 
Bjea, a rouod plniop bee, ivilh a deticioiu amilc that severed her pal|iT hp«, and exposed her while 
and reguhit iMdi. She aoon cultivated an acquunlancc with the delicate Minno, iiul great wan the 
Mtnniihment ofFergu*, when hia aiater inlbimed hicu that the inteieatiiigBtrBn^ was <hi Lhe point 
of marriage with the old French Count. 

Monaioui de Miqnelon, the fatheT of Emilie, died dining her infancy. While travelling in the 
north of Europe, he was taken nick at i imull border town al the foot of the Dofnifietd ridge; and. 
fearing that Ilie hand of death naa on him. besought the honest Swedes, if the; knew of any French' 

man in the neighborhood, that Ibey would rcquealbitn to attend. A MonaieurdeL , a leapertablj 

dressed middle aged man, answered the summona. The dying Miquclon infonncil hia countryman 
thai the revolution's aunguinaiy path had deprived him of all killi and kin, excepting his child Bmilie ; 
and he wished hia lilllo orphan lo cipcrience the attentions of a bther from monaieui — propoaing, 
if he would aasume the trust, to beqcnth him a handsome annuity, and give a written condilional 

Milhorily over the maiden and her eslalu, till ihe had attained lite age of twenty-one. M. de L 

could not refuae the legacy or the guaidlanship of the properly: the denl was given, and the blher 
died — thankful for even this qucMionable ptolectiim for liii child. 

Monsieur de L started immediately fill France. Uo found in M.ideni(Hsiille Emilie a lovely 

but haadstrong giil; he placed her in a convent at Auierre, lot the purpose of instruetinn and pro- 
tection. The estates, which were of considerable citent, were farmed to (he highest bidder; much 
to the emolument of monaleur, who suddenly altered the style of hisnniurE — he ataumed a title, and 
lived, gamed, and dressed more like a nobleraan of independent fortune than a needy blackleg wtia 
had hitherto been compelled to gamble for hia daily bread. 

M. te Camie de !•-- — (titles are cheap and pUnliful on the continent of Europe.} never told As j 
ill-fated Emilie the abaolule nature of the authority iovealed in him by hei dying parent. Whti^ 1 
■he bad attained the age of eighteen, he removed her from the care of the mother alibcss. and pnM ^ 
posed a snmmer'a trip; the high spirited giri was rejoiced to leave the dreary walls of the conTent 
Ibr a ramble in the great world, bnlsbe would have pioferred any other partnei.Bshrr guardian had 
become so old and ugly that abe hated lo look at him ; be frequently behaved tyivnnically to made- 
moiselle, and sc<ircely asMimed an appearance of respect. 

On the second day of the Journey, poor EmiUe found herself uidtb dull and solitary than in the 
reliiement of the convent. The Count seldom condcscenvlcd l^ upeak, and the acrvanti. who sit on 
Ihe tumble of the caleche, were a sneering Italian c^iil who trcolcil hei miilressaa a child, and alow 
btowed gloomy Savoyard valet, who waa close in the eunfidem^c of the Count. 

Emilie was tbundctslruek at her guardian's amiouncement, that he intended to atay a short time 
at Dijon, fiir the purpose of celebrating their marriage. The cKquisile loveliness ofhiichatge hud ex- 
cited no desiie in the baiom of the hoary spendthrift, but he bad squandered toomuchof berforluns 
to sofler any other peison lo claim het hand, lest he should be called to a tovcre and nnansweraUe 
account. 

The henrl-broken orplun flew lo the gentle Minna, and revejled het history. A fit of hyslnrica 
and a flood of tears relieved her spirits; and before she closeil her eyes in sleep, the quidi witled 
maiden had resolved upon het course. 

Fergus was not iiuenjable la the charms of Mailemoiselle Emilie. and when made acquainted with 
het history, lelt strongly excited in her behalU The nail morning he accompanied the two ladies 
In a alrell round the foitilieatiDna of Ihe ancient town, and, although Emilie'a brow was somewhat 
conttaclcd, and her pouting lip a little compressed, her young spirits soon rs-ssaumod their elasti- 
city, and all waa life and j'ly, and lore. The old Count was too secure lo be jealous ; he refused to 
acconnpany his inlanded bride in her mornings' walks, but tile Italian girl closely Csllowed hei yoons 
raistren, and Jistened lo etery word of the coaversalion. 

A few more walks and talks, and Fergus fell deeply in lute. His sympathy hod been amused by 
Ihe peculiarity of EmiUe's situation, and warmly assialtid the progress of his panion. More than 
once did he lesolve lo declare bit love and propose clo|Wii>enL, but tiis sister was unable to besi the 
faligue of a long O^ht, and in her her delicale st4le of hvidlh it would he brutal to leave her akine. 
Beades, Emilie's first exprestion of tepugoan« lo the mulch with het guardian might have been a 
Utile overslrained ; she had. since that, tacitly C')niented lo the arrangement, and eautioualy aioidod 
teitertinK to the aul^oU He therefore checked lhe tenderness uf his attentions, although Ihe dark 
eyed giil never looked at him liul she caught him gniing fondly on her Gice. 

The appointed day caine n I lust. Emilie hid solirilcdherfiiend Minna lo olHnale as bride's maid, 
and the Count huJ pnnianiilly requeated Fergus to honor the cerumony with his presence. 

The old Count looked on the lovely Emilie, in her bridal allin<, with a cold and rheumy eye. He 
piesenled hec with ■ necklace of briUisois, purchased with her awn money. He fastened it round 
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hsr Bwan liko neck, motteringsomrthing sbonl hii"litltewifc," MhepMBcd hcrlo hwbiMom.anil 
' kisietl hot cold pale brow. A look of ilccp disguist amntleil on the face of the hauglily beiiB^, U 
she tuinod from the cangUBinei] emliraw \ ■nil, mrcting O'Doniiell'* impauionnl bIiiich, the lilash^ 
ed deept;, uid redied lo Ihe oppoaile lide at'tlie room. 

The iiolar; was ■nnounced. The Hncivnt liridegraom litulmed It) meel him. Mlnnn w«s Tt~ | 
cUning on (he tob in pnuive mediuiioii, aiul Prrgui. in iho dwp rcreu of a Imge bay window, 
Rtood wDtctung the acliona of the bridiil tictiu. Emtlie lialrncil, for n fpw wcoiida. lo Ae retiring 
■tepa of llle Couat, when she tiipjied lightly Hnnia Ihe roam to Fitbu«, and tliua aildriuMil him : 

'■ Fergua O'Donnell, noulJ Iho gnceilors of your tbto. nhoae noble deeda tou have pmudly r^ ' 
beaneil lo nic. hnvr pasaively vcllnGHwd tlie Lnimolalion of an orphan mnii), in the grcrn ialc of jonr 
native homol" 

" Do not oppress me with llial burning gikzc '. speak, would Itivy have stood llios tamely hv. nor 
venture lietp noi hopol" h 

" Whatcsn bo done to lid jou of this iinniilural connection !" 

" Diw JOU, Fergus O'Donnell, dare you encounter the nnger of ihot vile old mon, to «a»e me 
from the pollution of hisBllisncel" 

" Dara [ Bmilie, you know not the power of mj lovo— " 

" Ah, it is now loo late to talk of loce '. I slinll li»ve ibis room a branded and disbonored nalCBai, 

but disgrace is preferable to despair. I never will bo wife lo the Counl dc L ! but death ia ■ 

bitter BllBinstive ; lifp u sweet, and it is in your power to aid mr in my misery." 

" Bmilie ! comumnd my soul 1 what cim I do lo serve joul" 

"Simply Ibis: pledge me your honor thai you nil] not contradict whatever I msy llite dsy assert, 
however strange niaj be my speoch." 

" I swear it — bore, on ihia dear band — " 

"BeslnuQ yourself, Monsieur O'Donnell; the Connl relumt." 

The room began lo lill with company. The notary and bis clerk — the laiidbirj and his dame, who 
were to be Ihe witnesses to the contract — and two of the principal magistrates of the place, who liail 
been inviinl by Iho wily Count, M. to Mairo and his deputy had thought it worth while lo accept 
the iniitoiion, not only on account oT tlie msrringe cheer, but for the sake of rendering the titled 
visiter a dicap token of Iheir respect. The aged bridegroom hobbled about, and received ihe con- 
graluUtions of his guests with a supercilious sir. The down looking valel banded about rerresb- 
ments ; while Fergus, lost in deep abstraction, viewed the day's events as the chimera of a dmm; 
and ihe bosuliful Emilie waited hei doom with a flashing eye and palpitating bran. 

The notary lud prepared Ihe marriage documents, and Mademoiselle de Miqulcon was requited to 
rign. The Counl oCferml his hand lo lead her to the Ubie, but with a dienificd grsture, she waved 
hun hock, and thus addressed him : 

" Count de L^.— , when my father was on hi» death be.1, o Blrangtr in a (oieign land, he eon- 
■tiluted you mj guardian — at least, an you have condescended lo inforni me. But yoli cannot make 
me believe that lie had any intention of compelling the child of his aCIeiiions to wed wheie she can- 
not be indooed lo love." 

•'Irf)ve, young lady," said the Count, "is not in my vocnbuloiy. I hove your parent's snlhorilj 
for my guide. 1 am the sole arbiter of your tute. and if yoit choose to abnegutcmy power, I am en- 
titled lo rclnin possession of the whole of your estalcs." 

" Lei me see the document empowering you with such nutliorily. IiOt me have proof of itav^idily, 
before I link mybelfto everlasting misery." 

"When yuu are of ago to demand the settlement of my guardianship, young lady," said the Count, 
" the paper will be forthcoming. I merely exercise the power recognised by the taw. Sign the 
ctmtract, or 1 atiall compel you. by the authority of the boly church, lo lake the veil, and bury 
yourself for life in Ihe gloomy clmsters of Saint Gabriellr." 

" Count do L , I caimot express the absolute loathing with which I regard you. 1 hale — de- 
base yon ; and will endure any tiling, rather than espouse so beartleas, so depraved a maiL" 

" M.Iu -Maire," wid the Count, "I entreat youi authority to laiforce Ihe obedience of this headsttong 
child to Ihe behcaU of her lawfbl guardian," 

The oba«|uioue mngislrale advanrcil, and murmured somelhbg about unpleasant conseqoertMa^ 
and polite regrcla, hut the indignsnl Emilie frowned him into silence, and again addressed the Coonl. 

" I will not pass my days in the living sepulchre; [ will not suffer Ibo machinaliona of a vtlldit 
lo deprive me of my patrimony ; nor voluntarily resign Ihe fair lands of my aneestors. A few short 
years will place the now defenceless orphan in poseeaaion of her rights — but [ am now within my 
enemy's control, and must submit. I will sign the contract, Init I declare before (his asceinbled com- 
pany, thai Ihe Count de !• . for the sake of filthy lucre, weds himself lo infamy and dishonor. 

Will he dare la claim me as hia bride, or wish to grace me with his noble name, when I avow ihst 
^"111* piwi la auil dcrnirrt data la cliainOre a eoueher (it ce Moruieiir?" 

At she concluded, she eitended her h^nd towards Fergus, and uUoing one loud convulsive sob ^^ 

of agony, she cflvered hei burning cheeks with the white drapery of her bridal veil, and Tell twad- ^^^^1 

^t long on the lloor. ^^^^| 
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Words cannot paini tlie scene of Jira confusiun ihal enaued. T)ie Count fnnmed and swore, snil 
flow Hi Ihe tliToal of Foigui with Ihc impotence of imfumltd rage. Fergus could acaxtely imM the 
evidence of hid senapt — coulil Marcely iHrlicvc that he had really heard so citratirdiiiuy t charge. 
He lejucmbercd the piomise he hiHl giren to Eniilie, and refiuined from denying Ihe foul imputa- 
tion. Tho paU-foced vatel. in obulience lo his nuutar's orders, dragged In hix (ellon servant, lh« 
ItttUan, and she contiiincd her mialcen'a assertion ! MadeniMsellc Miquelon hail aocriliccd babljint- 
trit to purchase the chambermaid's veracity. 

Tbc magjgtiatfs ctepaitf^l with tlie notary and his cleric. The landlady, assisted h; the sorrowing 
Minna, rarriod Emilie, still senseless, in the seclusion of her own apartment. The poor girl had 
nerved herself to the execution of her task — it waaoier, and the eicitement gnne. It was a bold re- 
puiiuvo schoma ; but BiniUe had not been Iiained in the school of delicacy. 8hc was an orphan, 
without ■ single friend or aojunintance in the world, cicppl tho lady abbess ol ilie convent at Anx' 
erre — whom she loved os all prisoners lave Lhcir jailers. No one but a Frenchwoman could have 
conceived such ■ strange alteniative, and no one but a Frenchwoman could have carried such a plot 

The landlord pretended lo busy himsctfat iho sideboard, while the Count walked hastily up and 
down the room. Tho whole of his plans were cancelled — he could not marry Emilio ofler ihia 
pubhc exposure, noi had he reasonable grnund for the fsnhcr retention of her wealth. Fergus moved 
towards the door; the Count intetceplal him; and with suppressed rage, muttered bctw«en his 
teeth — '■ Wo must fighu" 

Fergus bowed. 

•' Now — directly," sud the Connl. " In hslf an hour, I shall be in the meadow beyond (he OlKh« 
bridge. We shall not require seconds ; let us place our pistok lo each other's breasts." 

" I have no weapons here," said Fergus. 

'■ I have. In half an hour, I thsil cipecl ynu." 

Fergus left the loorn, and turned towards the garden of the hotel. He felt that he could not re- 
fuse the meeting required by the Count, without betraying Emille'a secret, and he had pledged hia 
honor that he would not contradict her assertion — although be certainly did not eipoct that the de- 
licate high-minded Enulie could have trained her thoughts to such a damning scheme. If he shnuld 
foil in his eoDlest with the Count, and it was scarcely possible that he could escape, wlial would be- 
come of the unprotected Minna! 

His cogitations were interrupted by the Savoyard valet, who rather ostentatiously paraded a hand- 
some double case of pistols, and stated that his master had pioceeded to the rendezvous. Fcigus lolJ 
the servant lo follow the Coun^ and be would join them immediately. He pencilled two or three 
lines, on Ihe back orhiscanl. to his dear sister, and with his pocket book and watch, entrusted tbcni 
lo theenreofthe landlord. He had proceeiled some few yards from iha house, when the landlady called 
to him from one of the chamber windows, and requrstud him, for the love of God, to lavoi her with 
a few minutes speech. Fergus returned to the hotel, and the woman, with much trepidation, io- 
foimed him that while she was rummaging for some reviving cordial, for tho ladies' use, in a large 
closet communicating with the room in which the expott had taken place, she had overheard Iho 
shrill voice of the vaitt propose to the Count that he shnuld load one pair of Ihe pistols with powdei 
only, but put a brace of slugs into each pistol of Ihe other pair. The Count ogroed to tho propoai- 
lion. snil shortly aftcrwanis left the house; when Feri^s attempted lo follow, she knew that a hostile 
meidng was at hand, and thought it her duty to tell him all that she had heard. 

Fergus thanked her warmly for her kindness, and not doubting but that some foul play was in- 
tended, requested the innkeeper to accompany him to the field. Mine host conaenled, and in a few 
minutes they were on the spot. 

The Count bowed to Fergus. " We had better proceed lo business immeilialely, for fear of in- 
terruption. Let us fire over a barulkerchiej': or, at most, at five paces diilance. You have no pis- 
tols — my servant has loaded mine ; jou can take yout choice — inA when in place, let llie landlord 
give the word." 

Fergus accepted the pistol from the vnlet, but wslcheil all parties with an attentive eye. As iho 
servant was carrying the other pistil n the Count, lie pretended that his fool had slipped, and, in 
falling, he discharged the pistol. The count blamed his caieleuneu, and deurcd him to open the 
other ease, and bring up one of the other pair. 

Fergus perfectly understooil Ihe nuniEuire, and said — 

" Count de L , your pistol is much larger Ihsn mine, I believe." 

" The same size and pattern — judge for younclf." 

Fergus took the doubly-bsUed pistol into his band, and bowing lo the Count. prolTered him the 
one that was loaded with powder only. 

" I will use your weapon. Count do L . It cannot matlflr, as the pistols are alike in siie and 

The master and vnlet eichanged i^eea. The Count bit his lip, and said to the servant ; " Give 
me the fellow to thai pistol fmm the case" 
" If you touch that cbbo again, you murderous ruffian, I'll blow your brains out," said ODonnell. 
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** Landlord, bring me that pistol. Count da L , I know your infiunom tikk. Recent cbeam- 

•kancea prevent me from uaing my advantage aa you deaerre, but never more demand te aatiafitctioii 
(tf a gentleman." 

The Count de L quitted Dijon that evening. He hastened to the Miquekm eatatea ; con- 
verted many of the family valuables into cash ; and obtained the rents in advance from aeveral of dw 
tenanta. The aged ehevaUer <f induHrit speedily crossed the Alps into the regions of douAeaa 
skies, and was lost in the vortex of dissipation which is for ever raging in the predncta of the eternal 
city. 

The liegea of Dijon were alow to believe that Emilie's startling assertion, on the morning appoinl- 
ed for the bridal, was merely a bit of expediency ; many little attendant curcumstancea had impartad 
an air of truth to the aifiur. Mademoiselle de Miquelon, the self-condemned, concealed her mortifies* 
tion and her shame in the boarder's parlor of a neighboring convent, and refused to aoquiesoe in tfie 
repeated solicitations of Fergus ODonnell for an interview. 

Minna's health, violently afiected by the excitement attending these events, rapidly gave way, and 
her brother found it impossible to remove her from the vicinity of Dijon. The ensuing winter nipped 
the floweret's life. 

Fergus ODonnell, vHiiie standing by the grave of his beloved rister, was surprised at the atppear- 
anoe of Emilie, who, uninvited, had quitted her retirement to attend the funersl of her friend. Tibm 
had blunted the recollection ot her indiscretion, but it had not dimmed the brilliancy of her eyvs. 
The acquaintance, renewed under such touching circumstances, prospered exceedingly ; and, in a 
few months, Fergus O-Donnell introduced his parents to their new daughter, and res p ec t fully hinted 
that ahe was qnalifiad to supply the place of the gentle Minna, who was sleeping the \ifm% alaep in 
the grave yard of the chapel attached to the university of Dijon. 



NIAGARA. 

BT KISS HXLXK MATTHEWS, OF KXW TOBK. 



[The writer of these lines has but just attained her Twelfth year of age. We requeat our readem 
to peruse her efiualon with attention — it is but seldom that an equally wonderful and worthy 
men of precocious genius is submitted to public notice.] 



Gbsat nature's prodigy ! ere I had seen 
Thy diizy heights, in the atiU midnight dream, 
Thy almost awful form has risen on high. 
In daaling splendor, to the wondering eye,— 
As tho' the heavena had looked upon the world 
In all its sin, and in ita anger buried 
The roaring wavea from out ita ocean bed. 
And formed Niagara for that woild to dread ! 
Roll oo, thou mighty monardi of the wave. 
As tho' the boundless ocean were thy alave ! 
The Alpine glaciers, terrible and diear. 
On which the traveller treads with awe and fear; 
Terrific mountains, o'er whose frightful sides 
The helpless victim oft thro' terror glides! 
What is the horrid piedpioe to thee. 
Thou thundering spirit of the foaming aaa ! 
The eye can scarcely bear to look on thee. 
And the great vortex boifing wild and free; 
The mighty flood, that like the thunder roars, 
An everlaatiiig matting torrent poun ; 
Thy name has spread its wondera far and wide, 
Poeta have song thee, in their native prida : 
But all that waa by poets eie combined. 
And all the woida conveyed to human mind. 
Can ne'er describe what seems to sight onieal 
Or thy mysterious magnitude ravaal ! 




THE MASTIFF. 

Tai Canit familiorit Anglicus, of Limuena, ii * large snd poivefful aium^iiiach Btrnngci tlian 
the bull dog [ hia ean »re longer and more pcndutmu ; bis Kps bic full anil loose, Iho upper One 
banging coiiaiderably over the lower at Ihe two Milreiiutie« ; Ilia aaprd b grave anil aotneithat sul- 
len 1 and his baik loud, doep-loned, and IcrriGc, pmticulail)' during the night. 

The nnuliff diHen in fonn from ibc bull ilog in being much loager in the lega, and not so deep in 
the crheBl ; and while bin hm J is Urge in pioi>oilion, he want« Ihe projecting under Jaw of the latter. 

Buflun waa of opinion Ihat Ihe mastiff ■» not an original thcc, bat amongiel generated bctwi;it the 
Irish grejhouad and the bulldog. Tliis,however, muitbe mere conjecture ; for the mastiff, in his pun 
and uDcontaminalei] stale, has a much more dignified aspect than either of these dogs ; attd ne an 
rather inclined to beliovo him to bo an original breed peculiar lu Britain. Wc are borne out in ihia 
QpinioD, af we find it on record that bo early as the time of Iha Roman emperora, thia coudtrf was 
celebiaicd on account of its dogs of this kind, Al the period Great Britain was under the Roman 
joke, an oOicer was appointed to live there, whose mle bUBineaa it niu in breed, select, and aeiid to 
Rome such as proini»ed, by their am and strength, to become lil for the combata of the amphitheatl^ 
Di. CaJus, in hia Tiratiiw on British Dogs, tella us tint three maaliS were reckonod 
beu, uid fatu toi a lion. 
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ThU dog, from his large aiio, and commaniling SBpect, la nalunllj cakulaMi) lo lalimiii 
gen, and he a odmirjUly suitnl foi and prineipall; used in proLncling Imgc aiul citeniive prenuMl^ 
conttinin; properly of value, which be watches nitli mwl ■cnipuloiu care and aaaduit]'. He t> ao 
inalinctively impreMcJ wilh Ihe imporUnce of bie ehnigo, that be wiU only quit il nith the lo«a of 
hii life, which be will rather forfeit than betray the canGJence reposed in him. With hii natoidf 
comDianding anJ impoidng appearance. cakliLtled lo keep at a dislnnce the ill-inteatjoned, he if 
nevertheless pos«»»l of the gieBlest oiildnesB afmBiinen, and ii aa Bolidlouato gain at 
Bi faithfully grateful for fuvon; beetoned. u the moat diminutive of the eanino tribe. The maatiffdi 
plajBono pecubiuity which aeems inherent — hiaferodly ia always iocreMed by Ihedegrei 
in which be a kepi. If consUntly on Ihe chain lie i< much more dangcroua to approach than wbaa U 
■ atalo of liberty ; froni whence it evidently appears that what may be conndered as ■ friendly kinfr 
ness on one side, is always productive of conBdence on the other. 

The rnasliiT usually shows a niiiuilieblE and peculiv wannlh in his nttaehmenU, and, on llu 
other hand, be iaequolly diitinguishcd for inveteracy in liis diabbe. If he is onceseveiely corrected 
or iiuulted, il ia almnet impoasiblc to eradicnle the feeling from his mcinory, and it is no leas diSicolt 
to obtain a rcconeiliation with him. He seems conaciDUs of his own alrength, power, and autlmiitf, 
and will seldom condescend to lower his dignity by servile fawning, while he appears to "^■tiVfr 
his services as only befitting a Irual of the highest importance. Thiii dog is natumlly posaoMod of 
strong instinctive senaibilily, speedily obtains a knowledge of all the duties mjoircd of him, end 
diachargea them too with the most punctual assiduity. In the proleclion of garilrns, housM, wood- 
yarda, and widely extended manufncloriea, hi: vigilance is very striking ; he makes regular rounds 
of the whole premises tike a watchman, eiamiaes every part of them with a careful eyei his p 
tratioD reaches even the rcmoleel comer, and not a spot is psssed by until be is mlisSed thai all ■ j 
in a state of perfect seeuiily. During Ihe night he gives a eigiml of his presence by repeated a 
vociferous barkings, which are increased upon iho lesal cause of alarm ; and. contraiy to the spiiitfl 
of the bull dog, whose iiivaiiiible practice ia to bite belbrc he bulls, the masliff always i 
he attacks. This breed ia very difTicult to be obtained in purily, from Ibe vnrious admiitiues and <>^4 
perimenlal crosses whieh have taken place. The genuine old English mastilT is now melj tn 
aeen, although we have dogs of various sizes and colors which go under that name 




THE BUJ, L.DOG. 



The bull-dog is'low in stature, deep-cheslcd, and strongly made about the ahouldera and Ihigha, 
the musclea uf both of which are enlremcly developed. Hia head is broad, his nose is abort, and the 
under jiw projects beyond the upper, whicb gives him a fierce and disagreeable aspect. Hia eyea 
aredialaol and prominent, and have a peculiar auBpicious-Uke leer, which, with the diatenBon of his 
noatrils, gives him also a contemptuous look ; and from hie teeth being always seen, he hai the coil' 
atant appearance ofgiinning, while he \b perfectly placid. He ia the moat ferocioui and unrelenting 
of the canine tribe, and may be considered couragcons beyond every other creature In the world, for 
he will attack any animal, whatever be his magnitude. 

The internal changes which determine the external charsclera of ibis dog, consist in a great de- 
vtlopment of the frontal sinuses, a development which elevates the bones of the forehead above the 
nose, and draws the cerebal cavity in the same direction. 

But the moat important quality, and thai, pethapa, which causes oil the others, although we «•■»• 
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nol perceive the connciioii, U Ibe iliuiuiiiuoii of the brain. The cclebml capacilj of llu; bulUlog k J 
■BOaiLly smBllei ibiia in mi; oLbei mce ; and it ia ilouLllcu la ihe dccceosc of Ihe cncephaJon tMf 1 
nc must Mtdbutc its infiiriarity to all ulhcra in every tiling relnling to inlclligDncf, The bull-dog^lv. | 
KBtcely capable of any education, and it lilt«l foi nolhing but uxubU anil rerncily. ^ 

This animiil takes Ilia name fiom hi> ba^in; bcun eiupluycil, in rarmot timoa, in SHanlling ths- 
buU, and bo U used lor the tame purpose at Ihe pitsuiil day, in tliose diatricls where this brutal 
amuiement ia still piactiud. 

NoUiing am exceed tlio fuiy wilb whicb ilie bull-dog foils upon all other animak, and the invin- 
eible obstinacy with wliicli he nuintain* his bold. In auackiiig tbe bull, bu always asuils him in 
frtnitr and gener^ily &stens opon bia lip. tongue, ot eve, nherc he holds and hang^ on, in spite of 
the most dciipeiale eflbrts of the oilier tu free himself liuni hin antagoiiiBt, which affardi ample proof 
of the amoxing Mrenglh and power of this nnunal. 

WbenoTer a bulUlog atlocju any of tho cxlremities of the l>ody, it is invariably ronsidored a mark 
of lus degenerary fraui the original purity of blood. Pup]rica will assail a bull, and thereby give a 
dedded proof of their breed, when only six iDontlu old ; and, if permitted, will rather suffer them- 
sdvea to be destroyed than relinquish the eontcal. 

AUhoiigh this trial is soinctiniea made with Ihe nhrlpi of sporlicuUr liiter, lo demonsttate tbe 
purity of their Je«ccjil, and to prove that there has been no iinjiroper cross by which tbe future fame 
of their posterity rnay be aOeclcd, yel Uiey are seldom cnlervd in a regular ring until from Gfteen tt 
Hghteen months old. But their tigitnienU cannot bo considered as at their full slrcngth nniil ihcrf ' 1 
are at least two years old. Indeed, amatcius say, tbal they are not at their prime until they haMi ^ 
atlainod four oi fi>e yoan of nge. 

The bull-dog ia admilled by naluraliits Uibeone of the original and peculiar races of Britain, and 
nuy he ranked, in point of oiiglnalily. with ihe shepherd's dog and Irish greyhound. In lariotu 
diatrieta of England this breed is alill pieaened in its native purity, by that class of people who de- 
light in bull-bating and fighting of dogs ; both of which omuaeinents, alike inhuman, are now hap- 
[Miy on the deehne. 

llu SaUch Ttrritr. fCmiU terrarau, xHaitty, a.J — It is now impossible lo (rocs the origin of 
the terrier, but from ihe many cbaracleriilic* peculiar to itself, we would almost be induced to coit- 
sidet it ■ primitive race. Certain it is, that ibis dog has been fat many ages assiduously cultivated 
utd trained to the particular spotts to which nature eeenu lo have so well adapted him. To the fox, 
hare, rabbll, badger, polecat, weasel, lat, mouse, and all other hinds of vermin, he is erooat implaca- 
ble enemy ; he hsi also a strong natural aiitiptilhy to tlie duniesiie est 

The name terrier seems tii be derived from the avidity with which he takes the earth in 
all Ihoae snimnls which burrow. 

There are Iwo kinds of icrrieis— the rough haired Seolch snJ the amoolh English. 

The Scotch terrier is certainly the purest in point uf breed, ;ind the English seems to have In 
produced by a cross fraiti him. 
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u priqiOTlioii U l1ui size of hu body, and the munle coniiderablj pdnted ; kin k 



UUUlBO thMhecui tnce the footBtepa of all olhec animalB withccrUint^ : bp is g«ii«>ny of ■ Mud 
color OT bbck ; dogs of tbew colaia ire certainly the nuHl hirdy, anil more to be dep^ nilMt npon ; 
fclipa while or pied, it is a mire laaik of [he Impurity of the bleed. Tlie hiiit of the tBriier is long, 
mailed, uid hard, over almotl every part of hia body. Uia bile is cicremely keen. 

Thece are throe dislinct varieties of the Scotch Icnier, viz ; the one nbove dMrribnl ; inotber iboat 
ihe ancae size as the former, but with the hair much tongei and somenhal tlotttng. which gina hia 
leg! the appraranee of being very short. Tbi* is the prcTuling bfoed of tlie wealem islands of Scol- 
lancl. The lliird vaiicty ia much larger Ifaun the former two, being generally from fifteen to eighleen 
inches in height, wilb the hair very hard and niiy, and much shorter than that of the olhera. It ia 
boat this breed that the beal buU'teiiicrs have boen produced. 

Tlie lonier, amongst the higher order of apaiUmen, ia presoived in lis greatnl purity, and nitli 
the moat aniduutu attention ; and it aeenu of the utmost importance not lo increase its Bie, which 
would render him nnauitablo for the purpose in which lie is employed, that of enleiing ihe lanfa to 
drive oul olber animalafrom th«T burrows, for wluch bis make. aCrength, and invinriblc ardor peco- 
harly fit him. On Ibis account he ie the univeraol attendant upon a pack of foi hounda, and Aongb 
last in ihe purauil he is not the least in value. Indeed a brace of these dogs ia considered indiapen. 
sable in a complete fox-bunting estsbliahmenl, and Ihey aie generally nt iliiTt'renl nies. ao Ibat tlie 
smalleM may enter an earth which will not admit the other. .Kn soon na the hounds are Ihrown into 
covert, ibe terrier becomes the bimcst in the field when endeavoring lo find the fyx ; wbenmer the 
ganw is started, and the hounds running breast high, and al their utmost speed, this active Utile ini. 
mal ia seldom far behind, and is sure to be up at the first check. Il is when the foi is snppoaed U 
have eailbed, ihat the services of the terrier are most essentially required ; he enters with the nunoal 
eagetnesa, and soon informs the ear of Ihe spartsnian whether or not he is in, and at what distance 
from the mouth, when be is speedily dug out. 

The principal objection to the leddiah colored Irnier in a pack ia, that bj juvenile sporUmen, is 
Ihe clamor of the choBC, they are frequently haUocd olf for a foi. 

The Engliah Terrier. C Cimis larariut, tarUly b.J — This ia a handsome sprightly dog, and 
generally black on the bock, sides, and upper port of the bead, neck, and tail; Ihe belly and thethlMt 
are of a very bright reddish brown, wilb a spot of the same color over each eye. The hair ia ahort 
and aomewhut ^oaay ; the toil is ralliei truncated, and carried slightly upwards; the ears are amnH, 
somewhat erect, and icllccted al ihe tips ; the head is little in proportion to Ibe nze of the body, and 
the snout is moderately elongated. This dog, though but amall, is very imolule, and is a detcnrnncd 
enemy to all kinds of game and vermin, in the pursuit and destruction of which he evinces an eitra- 
ordinsiy and unlaugbl alacrity. Sjiua of the larger English terriers wiU even draw a badger fnna ' 
his hole. He varies conatderabiy in size and strength, and is lo he met witli horn ten lo eighteen 
inchea in height. 

This dog, or the wire-haired Scotch terrier, ia indispensably neceBsary lo opack of fot-hoimd^fe ' 
iLe purpose of imcaithing the game. From the greater length of leg, from his general lightnesa, and 
the elegant constmctioa of bis body, he is more adapted for running, and of coune better enabled to 
keep up wilb the pack than the Scotch terrier. 

Mr. Daniel, in bis Rural Sports, menliona a match against time with a terrier, which took pUce 
in 1794, in which a amsU dog ran sii miles ; the fint mile in two minutes, the accond in four, the 
third in six, the fourth la ngfat, and thu fifth and six in eighteen minutes — an immerue bUing o^ 
conndeting hia wonderful speed, and the known stouCnesa of the terrier. We doubt than has been 
some unstcsdineas either in the watch or walch-hotder. He alleiwarda ran aix miloa In thiriy-lwo 
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THE BULL.TE RRIER. 

fCanis Pugllit, L.J — This variety, which has now assumed a filed chiiSCIM, as ila name im- 
plies, was pmduced by a croaa between the buU^log and terrier, and proves to be a hand- 
somer dog than athcr of its progBnitora. It is a sprightly and showy animal and even belter adapt- 
ed for mischevous sport than either of Ihe above doga. He ia airy and pleasaul tempered, but po»- 
aesses great fierceness when his euergica are called into action. 

The fu1l-«i2ed bull terrier is larger than cither of hiu original parents, from which we are inchned 
to think ho has a dsah of the rnasliffin bin;. He has rather a large stjuare head, short neck, deep 
chest, and v«y ationg legs. He ia all colors, slid often white, vrith large black or browD patches on 
difierenl parts of Ub body. Hk hah is short and sti£ 

This variety is common in America, mote so than either the thorough breil bull-Jog or the leglli- 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 



Early Exerata in Cmnpaailion ; daigned for the Vu of Beginners. Bu John Fraat, A 
pTofator of Bella Letira in the High School of Philadelphia. Marthall and Co., Philadei- 
phia. 

Thi« ingcnioui work a faundeil on the iJes of nuking ■ course of eiercLics on piolurca and ml 
i^eclA the suiting point for beginnns. Iheiebj iucuicating a nBturat and conect. as well as aa easy 
and graceful ityle or composilian. Piolessoi Frost Is binuelf a high authority in matters connected 
with education ; and when he tells us thai he has severeJy fell Ibe nam of an elementary book of 
inatnictioD in composiLiDn, in the BellcB Letties depailmeot of the inslilulion with nhicb he i> con- 
nected, no feel mtiBfied that he has ciealed the ver; work destined to eupplj the wont, Piofessor 
Wines, another name dtatiiiguished in the same cause, has expressed his approbation of the plan of 
ihe noik, and the extreme rapidity of its sale lestiliea the public opinion of its merits. We have 
been inromied that the publiBben are scarcely able to supply Iho demand. 

The second and third parts of thin navel Irealise we ipcommend, not only to the noiice of all per- 
son* engaged in tuition, Inil to various would-be wrilen and upotait fabricators of " articles," who 
display a plentiful jgnoranpe of the rudimenU of composilioii in Ihe common-place nonsdue whldl 
they inflict upon an ill-iued public 



Thia noipl, written by a lady, and detailing the incidenls in ihe life of a na 
the career uf a women of rcapeclahility with feminine tact and delicacy. It is 
book ; and, without any violent pretcnaiona lo originalily, presents an array of 
and an agrpcnblo variety of character. The general reader will be pleased; and the 
delighted, he unable lo make any material grumbling. 
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Public and Private Economy. Sluttrated by Obaervaliorw made in England in Ihe y 
By TlKodore Sedguiick. Part third. Harper and Bntheri, New York. 

This is a very dngnlai work, Mr. Sedgwick undertakes lo illustrate the Public and Prii 
nomy of England by letting hi* readers know that ho counted four broken panes of glass in Hemy 
the Seventh's Uhapel. allhough ho owns that auch an tdlaii " wa* probably accidental, for the pi«- 
seivation of things in England is ailmirable." Then he grumbles, cconoruicnlly, that ■' lire country- 
men of Washington, the ciliiena of a country whote indtitlry keept England from being a i<g- 
garly land, ahould be disgusted by being asked lo pay thiee-pence to see the coriositiea in the Poets' 
Comer of Westminsler Abbey. Again he gnunblea at Ihe want of economy in a CardilT parson, 
who waate* hia breath In praying for the preoervalion otaW the Roval Family. Mr. Sedgwick wise- 
ly observes thai lo pray for Ihe preacrvalion of such crealuies aa C'harlu Ihe Semnd.' George Ihe 
Fourth, and hi* queen Caroline, elc. i* a mockery. Why, so wo think i and if the Carditf parson 
did pray for the preservation of Charles the Second, a century and a half sflcr his dcalh, he dis- 
played a plentiful economy of brain*. 

The name of this work has no connexion with iu contents; which, if Mr. Sedgwick's naroo had 
not been given, we should have supposed were from the pen of the arch-grumbler. Cooper. The 
whole affair is in his usual atrain of trivial enumoialion* in wholesale dcpiecsllon of all thing* in 
all Isnds. And yet a kind of natural goodness break* out ocouiiinally, in t >oit of contradictory 
negation, that reminds ua of the editor of ihe Little Pcdllnglon Journal, who never commillral him- 
self by saying any thing of a positive naluie. without offering a drawback of equal potency. 

The authorities quoted by the writer arc not of the most dcpendaUe nature. Grant's " Gratl 
Metropolis" is on ealablished humbug; " Leigh's Picture of L<mdon" ii an old-lashioned 
twaddle ; and Bulwer's " England and the English" was a booksellai'i speculation and 
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••Burton's gentleman's maqaziwb. 
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The Cabinet MinUter. A Navrl. By lie aulhorftt nf " Mathen and Daughl 
Seluioud," etc. Harper and Bralhert, New York, 

The only &ult WB hB»e to End witli thU woik is the plentifnl Bmililudc it bcBre lo D'IswrU'Bfiral 
Klin Of " Vivian Grej." The teaemhlniice, wc bvlierc, it not an imilalton, tot Mre. Gore'i well 
ItnowD >liUilieB farbiil us lo itnagbe thai she noolcl thai di^rsco hereelf- 

" The Cnbinet Minirtei" u m ununing pnidaclioii, pleotirully eeuoned with diuortn vni (h»- 
racteriatio dinlogues. A liTcly icin pcrvwlea eiich cbapCei, and the JDclii^ioiu adfuiituie of piJiticB 
and pleasanUj relieves the usual dullniaB of a plot's career. The ladies are akelchcil by a oiasWI 
band ; Besiy GrcnfcU ami Julio LovcJrn Die such girls ai men most love. 

Tbo scene is laid in England, during the sgHoub illneiw of George the Tbiid.jnat prior lo the re- 
gency of the piioce, alteiwnids Georeo the Fourth. Sheridan figures amflng; I the chaiaelels inln>> 




Mlh Seket and Original Hotei, end Striplvrol Se- 
fererua .- the tukule making a Text Book for Hit Phllomjihtr. Maraiia, Stalttraan, Poet, and 



The Wiadom and Gmiut of Shalaptar 



Fuinlcr. By the Rev. Thomai Price, Chaplain in Her Majaly'i Cantid EitabtifhvinU at 
Woohoich, One Volume. Carey and Hart, Fhihdttphio. 

When Dr. DodJ picscnlod ehcridan with a copy of his "Beauties of ShiAspeare " in lh»e* »•- 
lamee, he vxpatialed upon the dilBculties of his work, and the Uoie and labor bestowed upon ilB 
completion. The c1ers}iuan ecpected ao encoursying reply rroni the man of letters anil of nit. 
"Tho Beauties of Shalupeaie, in (Arte ndumcs!" aoid Sheridimj '"where are the other nine?"— 
DoJiley's edition, the slaudard of the day, ooabraced tweUe voluroca, " V/htrr art tin othtf I 
aaid liheiidiui, as he placed the three femes of extracts upon the tnMe. Another divine, itn 
by Ihia deserved reproof, has laid his iirevcrend hands apon the worlia of the hard of Avon, and, 
with unblualilng inipuJcnie, announces " The V/i»dom and Geitiua of Shokspeare," in one small 
Tolume, which he presumes to have rendeiad into ■■ a Icil hook for the Fhilosopher, the Moratial^ 
the Statesman, the Poet, and the Painlor." We scarcely bslicvcd il poasible ihal any clereymanvf 
Ibe Church of England, a alatioD which imphea an Oxford or a Cnmbridga education, uxdd, in dt» 
DinctECnlh century, have been « vainly ignorant. Why, 6htikjipearo has been the universal texl 
book for all etasses from the linit Rppcaiance of his undying works lo the present day; and such h* 
must remain, while our litlk world endures, without the ud of nnnDtalan, cmasculatois, or eiem- 
pliHcrs. It is an insult upon common sense, to string (he bits of sayings appnrtioued by th* bard 
to (lievatiouacharactcncnnmerated in his pUyi — each saying imbued with die peculiarities of eudb 
character— -and denominate this collection of apopthegma and aphoriBBH, "The Wisdom aiidO«- 
WUB of Shahapeuie." Seven hundred of ihesa sayrngB are paged off like the proverbs in an (U 
mlmanoc If Vollnire hod seen this painful collection of truisms and tritenesses, paraded in no- 
mfrical older, and given lo the world as aperimeiB of the intcllcrl which has been the glory of the 
English language lot upwards of two eenlucies, it would liavc Iveu sulHcieiit nathorily for the whcJe;- 
aale depracation of Shnkspeare's merit in which the vain ^orious Frenchman indulged. Muuy of 
Ihiw selected " stpboiisuu" ore the common'placcs uttered by clinrBClcrs who, like Grattano, sp«afc 
"an infinito deal of nothing." We open the volume at random, say page 348, and God the follow- 
ing sentences : 

- Bairns (children) sro blessings." 
" My stars riibe darkly over nie." 
" Uaale la tiocdful in a despcrule cikc." 
" Young bloods look fur a lime of rest." 
" The clock nphraiiln me with the waste < 
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' Thoughts are winged." 

' There is IM darkneM but ignorance." 

■ Hasty marria^ seldom proveth welL" 

' How pomp is follfiwcd." 

' Travellers must be content," 
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What arc wo to think of the reverend Thornns Price when he puts forth these villanons inanftira. 
as rocorJeil apccimrna of the " Wisdom rihI Genius of Shakspcare !" The other portions of lb* 
work arc but a reprint of Dodd's selections, and the whole arrongemfirt ia infinitely infrrior to that 
appendeil to .Ayscough's Million, wliicb uudoublcdiy fomw the most complele and sattsfaclory Con- 
cotdance to Slukspcare'a Plays. 

It is anaecewury to insult our readuia by stating wherrin " The Wisdom and Gmius of ^sks- 
peare" exists, but il cannot be illuatniteil by assorting a string of sentences, or rocabulaiy of vronb 
and phnwa. Thirty quotations of two or thrM lines each, are citoil by our boi^ mokei, aa evl- 
Jejieos of Shakspesrc s " Wisdom uid Genius," sa dsvclopcd m the conecplion of hia Feoahi Chfc- 
Tdclors! Alaa, for OphoUa, Miranda, the Many Wives ond the goemping Damo Qnickly, Iho BOT- 
leaUB Claopatra, Viola. Helena, Rosalind, Porlia, Juliet and her Nurau, llie geiithi <'on1elia and liei 
Sietiua, thu ahiaw Catharine, DesikntDUa, Emilia. Imogine, the Roniao MatiODl, Lady MavbMll, ibe 
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bilhleas CreaaiJ, (he inepiml CBasninIm, the niduncd Cunstance, with oiheii of worlli and note, 
whose nsmEB miile not in iiur oiumory. YiJt this long oatalogiie of unnqoallnl sgici-inieii 
mail's eicelli'nce are (lesp»tcheil by the levcioiid Prico in one short chapter ippinpriBlfJ 
aelcclioDa UliuUntiDg Shakspcsic'i UKlineiLllaii of Fcniulc Churnclci. 
Tbe Tolume ii excsaliogly well piinted, and cieditahle to the publiehen. 



ColmoTit Dramatic Librarj/. Hem York, 

No. L Alkcaia of Damaseui. By Ruftm Dmna. 

No. S. Bianm Yucoitti, or The I/tort OwrtaskciL By N. P. Wiliu. 

Mi. Colman is onu of Iho most Fnlerprinng puliluhcn, anJ pniiln''Hii bis |iiibUutiflD!> in n supc- 
inr sljlc, Iheieby ailvxnciiig ■ strotig irtaim lo Uiul sucucss which we ranii-ady lirepenk for liii cn- 
dnivors. If these euly auinbcra of the Amcricui Dramatic I.ihraiy eipriieiiL-u ihe dcBerveil suiv 
<BM, the soriea itiU be continued ; bbJ we refold oui belief in iha boolucller's advcniscmcnt, thai 
'■ much nuliie genius, now in obscurit;, would be introduced to tbe public, if IhJs enterpiiae is Mio- 

" Athcina of Danmscus" will aliorlly recojvo due nnlico in an article, which we ha^c in Ijpe, on 
Mr. Daweis' poetry. " Biaiica Viaconlj" is tlie name of a tisgoJy which lias been acted with mo- 
ijeiato success at vaiions of tbe principal theatres in AmeiicSL It was the cboarn and mccenful 
play for the prize of one thousand didlan, advertised by Mies Clifton, who prrforuicd the ebararler 
«r ibo heraine with much digiHty and brcs. Tbo Itagedy reads bstlci than it nela ; but wo bDncHly 
believe that such a mult is tbe effect of tbe inuUealion which Ametican plays riveive nt lIiE haod* 
of all theatrical potentnlee, and from llie weakneea and inefficiency of llie itvek company in eviM ■ 
theatre in the Unjied Stales — Iho coDscqucnco of the iniulling and degndinc; syslen of allowiiigll J 
aeries of aelf-made " Stara" to domineer over tlie intcreats of the ^una and iU followers. ' ' 

Mt. Colman, wc irust. will receive a duo aliare of encouragement in Ibis nulional undertaking'. 
Me. Willis haa completed Rnothcr very auccesafut play, " TorlesB. or the Usurer Matched," which 
baa been proHlaMy acted at tlic National Theatre, New Vork. We hope b> sec it incarpomteil in 
the ■■ Dramatic Library." Eprs Sargeont'a poetical tragedy of "Velasco," will alM form a fitting' 
aubject for tae of ihc numbers. And if Mi. Colman wishes for a strong conlrart to the above ei- 
csUcncies, let him exert himself to procure the M8. of " Gaapardo," as translated from the French 
by John Butler, Esq., of the city of Philadelphia. Ho will find occsiionally a page-like coincidence, 
and many aimilanlles of senlmces between this illualiiuus production and tlio melo-drami done for 
the London Minor Theatres, and published at sixpence a copy — hut " great wits will jump." If 
Aieiniulic Dumas could haic seen the Philadelphia vctrion of his beautiful dmmi, he would hava 
torn his bait in iiery niigo — but we dn not believe that lie would have rcrogniscd his own forcible and 
elegant tonguage in liio common-place aenlcuccs afforded by his tnuulaln-. 
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Two Vuluma. Carey and Hurl, Philt 

Walter Savage Landor is favorsbly knowo to American readers as the author of a very agreeaUa 
book called "Imaginary Coaveraatione." He needs no other funw than the piodudion of the work 
befoTOUs: it bears tbe impress of high odginality and poetic feeling, and carries us back to the classic 
associations of our college da,vs. Peridea, the companion of Socrates, the rival of Cimon end Tho- 
cydides, the contemporary of Xenoplion, the relative of Alcihiadea, the visiter of Eichylua, the friend 
of Sopluicles and Atietophanes, tbe tliiciple of Auaxsgoraa and Zeno, end fellow student wilh Ar- 
i^ielails and Euripides — the patron of Pfaidiss — Iho builder of the Parthenon and the Oileoo — Iho 
author of the Pelopenne^on war — Ihc statesman, the philosopher, the warrior, the orator — whose 
eloquence obtained him the nume of (he Olympian, because he thundered and lightened in his 
spccchcii — and the lover of llie wise and beautiful Aspasia, (his Junu,) who ins[nred the rugged 
breast of Socralea with tlie tenJereat omoliona; these are the subjccis of Mr. Londor's novel ro- 
mance, wherein, in a scdes of letters, ho teveb in clasac imagery, philosophical apecnhtlions, and 
poetical delights. 

The orations of Pericles, as given by Mr. Landor, are mniter-piecea of eloquence and reasoning. 
The inler^iCTBed poetry renders this work " a Boot of Qema." 

A few peilastiius disfigure the comiwsilion, scarcely avudiblc from the nature of tlic subject, bat 
we see no reasoii why Mr. Landor ihould spell the active participle read according to ils sound, 
nddi or why many of the preterits ore altered in their terminations thus unseemly, aiUrest, firt, 
helpt, stept. etc 

Messrs. Cuey uid Hart deserve the encouragement of the reading pubhc, in the production of 
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llui aaparior emanadon of a nuulet minil. The in«'Jianical execution o( the nark may ii« "ilh J 
the beat ipedmetu of book mskiiig rram Iha London prew. 



Paical Bruno, a SiaU<l\ 

•• Pascal Bnino" t> one of the very bcit fact-ramotiuu of iho def ■ The ail*ei;luie* nr Ihii Cala- 
brUn briginJ have often been dwell on by the inferioT •lory-tellera of this •ciibbhng age, but il hst 
been reserved Tor Aleiandre Dumas, the celebfBled Fiench novel vnilrt and vauileTilliitt. ta give tlia 
reading world an authentic account of the life of thii "bald had man," who blended the wonderfiJ 
and the wilful in hia abort but cuciLinB career. Theodore Hook hu rmdrrrd the lale into teij 
pleanng English ; it ie not by any meaiu a MricI and literal lianBlationi and llie meiilti of llw ex- 
celtenl oiiginal are even Increaaed by the humor and life-like additiena of the tianilalur. This tale 
would make an eicellent drama. We recommenJ il to euch of our adapters who are content to la- 
bor for glory'i aake — the hope of profit, during the abwnce of an inlertialional copyright laH, ia a 
ridiouloua Tanily nhich fell eipcrience baa taught ui to abjure. 



1 lese. By an American. One Volume, SOB pp. 8, Cotman, Nrw York. 
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A very preUy liulc aQah, written in an agreeable apiiit, and illuatnled with many n 
cuta. Thii unpretending volume givea a better idea of the peculiahlici of Iiondon (ban the modi 
Taunted eerioa denomiuated " The Gr«l Metiopoha." The article on " Ncwipapen" ia ao murh to 
the point that we preacnl it to out readere, and ahould rejoice if the prapowtion therein made ■boald 
become a piaclice of the newspaper propriclora here 

" The Preaa in London ia entitled to high conaidnation oi 
the conimunily. This is owing to ttio admiiBhle ayatem v 
different to ouia that I must mention il paiticuUrl;. 

A London paper, duly or weekly, suppliea no individual subscriber, and does not know who its 
•ubscribera are. Tho whole business of supplying the town with the Journals is perfonned by per- 
Bona called Newamon, who act sontewhal upon the principle of iho carriers to the cash nevrapapm 
in the pitj of New Yotk. The dilfcrtnce being, thai the newspaper proprietor hna nothing to do 
with Uie particular route that each newsnuui may take, but serves each with as many papeia aa they 
may pay for, who again aerve them wherever their customers maybe. The buunes* of a nenmian 
ia uaoatly comlnnod with that of a Bookseller and Stationer. When so, "Newspaper Office" is 
printed upon the ouuride of hia shop and on his cards. Theae Stationera employ agwi other ear- 
lier* to eeive Iheir cuslompra, sending in their bills usually onto in three months. Thcmaelve* have 
to pay at the publicatioa offices, casli as they gel the papers. 

At an early hour in the morning, before daylight, at ihc publication ofltca of each of ibe moiaing 
papers, which ars utuated principally in llic i^liand and its vicinity, the newsmen and newaboy* «•- 
aemble to get Iheir papers, all aniious lo be the first to aupply Uieir customers. They get them, 
and start od*; and thus the metropolis is served in a verv short space of time by each newsman in 
hia own vicinity. 

In respect lo advertisemenla, few persons lake ihem lo the newtpaper offices ihemaeNea, The 
general plan ii to give them to the newsmen to take down, who geueially charge Iheir ctutonten 
aixpence commission for their trouble. 

The great advantage of this plan is, first, that a paper ia freed from the trouble and •nnoyance lo 
which papera arc hfre lubjecled ; and, secondly, they arc more independent. 

Thej do not look to subscribers for their pay ; they know nothing of their subscribera. Cooae- 
quently they have no losses, and are never under the necessity of publishing a card, slslii^ thai if 
their BubreriboTS do not cash up, they ^lall be obliged to atop ; nor are they ever under the disngn»- 
ble neccflsLty of stopping, as has been done here too often, in eotiaequenee of their aubaeriboV re- 
missnEis. They ate all paid cadi in advance, or rather upon the delivery of their papers ; and ao 
know eiactly upon what footing they stand. 

In regard lo udverliscnicnla.it rathe same; at] insertions are paid for before they appear, andcrei; 
inaortion, even of the same odveitiseineni, pays the same price. One greal advantage in tbie 
ready money system is, that there are no interminable accounts to keep, no bad debu to be pat to 
profit and loea account in striking a balance. 

Nor is this all ; the publisher of a paper is not merely richer, he Is more independent. He aBia 
Qo nibacriber or advertiser, he knowa none. He is therefoni never insulted by being told that rut' 
tan ha punuea a certain policy, he will loae tha custom of a daaa of reiulen who bale p 
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hU ftftx, Thm antrammelcd, b; the opinioiia nF olhcra Toicfd upon Mm through hk pocket, 
when it if most HOntivel; felt, he pours forth hia ihougblB freclj and unreslninnl ; and ho eschewa 
half DKaauiea. uid biinga fomBid no abortive Kixemcs, len-imd so bj Ibo oSicJouB tolly of hia ciu- 
tameiB. 

If the propiictoTB of the vuioos Newspspcra were to holii a contenlion, and remlva to sell ihdr 
joutnuk onl; foi caub, aod to chnrge cash for all tbeir EdvemscmcnU. they would <eij- apeedily find 
the benefit of it. Wc muM have newspapers. Wb bic a reading community. We should then 
giic caah nbere we lalte crediL Out merchuitu must adveniae theii goods arid consign nlents, they 
would then pay casb. Jio bad debli would then be ineucred ; no hundteds and thouwndB, and in 
the comae of time, teas and hundreds of thousand* of unavailable indebtedness would itare an un- 
fortunate proprietor in the lace ; not would be be, ai many have been, tuinod with a fortune upon 
hU books." 

In conclusion, we would inform Mr. Colman, or (he attiil who dengned the wood engnvinga, 
that (be orchestra in Vauihall Gardeiu, London, is some doien times larger than the representation 
in the book before us — it has occanonally held one hundred performers in its area, instead of the 
four which ho has placed at each aide of the diminutive toy in bis picture. Where the artist ob- 
tsined hi* conception of the London Carol Singers, we pretend not to guess ; Burh dresses were 
never worn in meiiy England. He must have tabbed Hans Holbein of a comer bit from one of 
bis pictures; the battJemented dwelling house, with its natch tower and barbacnn, tho sentinel in 
his abort cloak and steel scull-cap, with long-bandied bsllle axe, the wooden shoes al the peasant, 
and the strange guise of the miastrel, (ell plainly of Brabant ways, in "times long past." There 
are, oow-a-days, iu> English carol ungera. 



The very best induction to the slady of Geography (hat we have met with — plain, c 
eGTeclive, presenting the fullest information (o the student, and impreeeing the various 
upon bis mind with singular force from the peculiar arrangement of (ho lessons. The D 
graved on steel, and deserve oui praise. There is a frontispiece to (he hook exhibiting (ho u 
live height of all the principal mounlaina in (he world, and pointing out the highest flight of a bal- 
loon, the highest apota visited and inhabilod by man — the region of perpetual snow — highest place 
of the growth of the pine and Ibe oak, with other cunous infonoation. 



General Minis b (he Fhienii of story tellers. His "Lilllo Frenchman" had long since hough[ 
Mm "golden opinions of all sorts uf men ;" and seveiid of the o(her s(ories in this collection, espe- 
cially ibat of the creditor, who wanted his money only when it was not (o be had. have acquired a 
reputation quite elasHcat. We arc glad to see them rescued from the comparaiiie obscurity of a 
newspaper lile. and awarded the dlatinclion of an elegant volume, with papctand print of (be choicest 
kind, and humorous illustrations from the inimitable pencil of Johnson. 

In (he dialogues which (be General has introduced in these talea, be discovers do small share of 
the dramatic faculty, and if he could find leisure in Ibe midst of his numerous aiocBliaiis, we douH 
nol, he might produce that great rarity, an excellent comedy. This, however, is. we presume, a con- 
summation lather to be wished than hoped for, eonsidciing the muUiiarious duties which claim the 
General's attention. At any rate, we may hope, after (be flattering success of the present volume, 
that the General will favor us with another specimen In (he tine of fiction. Wc hope that he may 
be induced (o pus a summer vacation in (be mountains, and concoct for us one volume more ol 
stoiiea, by way of a Christmas treat. 

ka We give a specimen of Ibe " Sketches." and by favor of the publishers, we ore also enabled (o 
fiimlsh a specimen of (be iUastrations. The eitracl is the closing portion of (ha( capi(al sloiy of 
"The Monopoly,. and (bo People's Line," and it begins a( (be point where the driver of the People's 
Line is patronized by a cunning Yankee, wbo intends to eiact the performance af that Uberal promise 
of (be proprietors, to pay the paasengeis twenty-five cents at (be end of the gratuitous ride. 

'' The down-easlor was a talkative, prying, speculative, jimcrack of a fellow, who propounded mora 
questions in a single minute than one conM answer in a whole hour ; and, in less time than you 
could say Jack Robinson, he was M the bottom of all the difficulty, tod in posseseian of every par- 
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tMoUr re«peednglho rival linCT. He waa '■ free of speech siiil mwiy ;" joked wiih the proprietor; fl 
riiliciiied the Bying Dub^hmsii, cillpd him a cDokalontni, and linaUy denounced him am an inHalc^ f 
oversown, pnme-proud i-iijnlaliHl. who ■ilvocalpd a gj»t«n of oiclativo privileges conlrary lo tha 
a])iril of our glorioui inililutions, and Jaiigciuus lo the llhertiec oriho counti; ! — and ho even went 
ao far u to lecommcnd that a (own meeting ahonld bo immediatel; called to put ihe old Uockheul 
down, and banii-h him from the sunshine of the public bvor for ever ! 

" I nil// put turn do<ra '." said the driver. i 

"And he shall auyfuf, when ho ii down!" replied Jonathan, withanappravingnodoflhelmi J 
Al the Tflrioue Mopping-pUcCT, Jonathan — who was notamemberof any of the lemperance »ocio- I 
tiea, fin- (hose inatJIulionB were not founded at the time of which we are writing — lo ahow his gaoH ■ 
fellowdiip, but with no other malive, did not amiple lo drink sundry villgnoui bar-room eompoui^ I 
at the expense of his new trquaintance, who, Ibutday, was so overjoyed to find that theatBge of tha 
" Monopoly" waa compelled to go the whole route entirely emply. thai his hilarity and How ofbinB- 
lerous humor knew no bounds, and he anappcd his fingen, and lud lu did not care a fig fnr the ez- 
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• Here's to Ihe People's Line drank Jona han 

■* The People's Lino fnr e/Qi shouted the dnvei 

" And confusion lo ihe Mon po y rejo n d he 

" With all my heart '." echoed the friend of ihc people. 

'• The Flyutg Dutchman is defidcnl in public ajririi !" aaid the Inndlord, a warlike lilUo 
who was I major in the militia. 

" Behind llio age wo live in '." remaiked a justice of the peace. 

" And he daxerves to run the gauntlet from Brooklyn to Jamaica for violating the 
reaponded all llie patriotic inmalvs of the bar-room. 

" I say, mialcr! you're a fine specimen of a liberal fellow," said Jonathan, as his companioD p«u! 
the reckoning, resumed Iho ribands, and touched up the leaders gayly. " Vou deserve encoimge- 
ment, and you shall have il. 1 promise il to you, my lad," continued he, as he slai^ud the " Peo- 
ple's Line" on the shoulder like an old and familiar friend, " and that's enough. The Flying Dotd- 
man. forsooth ', why, he's a hundred years at least behind the grand march of improvement, and, ■■ 
he wiU never be able lo overtake il, I shall heneororward look upon hiin as a mere abstract dream- 
Nance, unworthy of the least regard or notice." 

Jonathan weighed every word of the last Kntenee before he pronounced it, for he wan. upon tho 
whole, rather a cute chap, and had no notion of lolling his friendship for the one party involve him 
in ■ law-suit for • Ubel on the other. 

The overjoyed proprietor thanked Mm heartily for his good mshes, and for the eTpresdon of hu 
contempt for Iho old " Monopoly," and the linnbering vehicle thundered on towards Jamaica. 

Arrived, at but, at the termination of Ihe journey, the driver nnharaesacd the horses, watered diei&* 
and pul them up for Ihe night When ho turned to lake his own departure, however, he observed th»*' 
Jonnlhan, who, after idl said and done, candor compi'ls us to orknowledgc^ had rather a hong-dos 
sort of look, seemed fidgetty and discontented ; that he lingered about the stable, and followed him 
like n shadow wherever he bsnt his steis. 

" Do you Hop in thU (own, or do you go bttiierl" aAed ibe driver. 




BftTIBW or MBW «aO|[8. 

" I iIibU go rsither, when ^f^u aeltla tho trifle ;oa nwe mo," repbeil Jonathan, with a pMn^iu ■ 
knowing, but nerioun expreaaion. 

"That /owe joul" 

" Yea — is there not something belwcrn us !" 

" >'rit thai I know of," 

" Why, minln', what a ihoit mcmorj you've gat — jou ihontil atuJy mncmonicka, to put joa ia 
mind oryour Dtigagemciita." 

" What iioyau mean 1 There must he eoma miilake!" 

■■ Oh '. bat Ihcrc'a no iDiatakc at all," saiil Jonathan, aa he pnlleJ a handbill from hi* pocket, un- 
folded it with core, nod imoolhed it out upon tha table. It waa the identical maraaiolb handbill wittt 
the ponderotu upitali. 




"Thal'awhat Imcan. Lorithno, Mr. Peojilc's Line. There I have you, large aalil 
miatalci! nhalevcr. That'* your note of hand — tt'a n fair buaineaa liansaiiiDn — and I will tiouhta 
you for the twentj-Gve cents, in Icsa than no lime ; so nhu'll it out, you 'lamal criLtur." 

" My chriatian Mend, ntlow mo to Giplnio, ifyou pleaae. I eonfesa that it'a in the hill ; but, bl«W 
your simple soul, nobody ever Ihinka of asking nie for iL" 

" Did you ever I" ejaculated Jonathan. " Now, that'a what I call cutting it a leette loo fat I but 
it'a nothing to mc. 1 attend to nidiody'B afiaira but my own; aail if other people are nich ninnj- 
hammera aa to fbrgive you the debt, that's no teaaon why I should follow their Imd example. Hera 
arc joui conditions, and I want tho mopuaea. A pielty piece of businrss, truly, to endcavoi to do 
your customers out of their just and legal demanda in thia manner. Bui I can't affotd to lose the 
amount, and I won't 1 What ! haven't I freely givea jou my pBtronage — libomlly bestowed open 
you the pluasure of my company, and, consequently, atlordcd you a triumph over that narrownxn- 
tracteil ' Monopoly T and now j-ou refuse to comply with your tormB of travel, and pay me my 
money, you uugnteful varmint, you ! Como, mister, it's no use putting words together in this way. 
I II ciposc you to • old Monojioly' andovcty body cbe, if you don't book-up tike lui honeet fcllow; 
and I won't leava tho town until 1 am sotiBGcd." 

"You won't!" 

"No," 

" Gueaa you'll find I am." 
" And you will have the moaey V 
" Aa suro aa you stand there." 
" What, tliB twenty-five cents!" 
" Eveij fraction of iL" 
"And you won't go away wilboat it!" 

" Not if I Blav here till doomaday : and you know tlie conaeijncnce of detaining 
wilU" 

"What is it!" 

" m swinge you, you ji^ion larpent, you '. 
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•• rU MM you for dunoBoa." 

"Yoo Willi" 

" Yea; Til law joa lo death, sooner than be ilrfraudiid ou[ of my [irapert^ ui ihia numner ; mf, 
down with Ihe duat. and no mora griuobling about iu" 

The bewildered and cre«t-fallen proprielor, perceiving from Jonathan's lone and manner, that all 
iDmonatranee would be t-ain, and that be waa imTOcablj liied in hia dftenninaliDn to (nact twentj' 
five cents from his tdieady eihaualed coders, si length slowly and reludantl; put into hia hand As 
bit or silver coin repeaenting that amount of the citrulating mcdiiun. 

Jonathan, we blush to isj, look Uic monoy, and what is more, he pnt it into bis pocket ; and whit 
ii moreover, he pacndvely bulloncd it up, as if lo " make asgaiaitce double sure," and to guard it 
■gaioil the poaaibililj or escape. 

" Miater," said lie, attpr he bad gone coolly through the ceremony, looking all Ihe while a> inna- 
cenlly as a mnn who has just jieifanned a virtuous action ; " mister, I say, you must not think that 
I «et any moro laluc on the insigniQcsnt trifle you hava paid me, thui any olher gmllomBn ; tt • 
Iwenly-Gve cent piece, alter all, It bardly worth disputing about — it's only a quarter of a doUai — 
which any industrious person may earn in half an hour, if he chooses — thp merest trifle in the wotld — 
a poor little scoundtel of a coin, that I would not, under other drcumstancc^ touch with a paiioT 
tongs — and which I would scorn to take even now — if il were nut for the prnuiple of the thing ! 
To show you, however, that I entrriain a high respect for the " Pcople'a I.in^ thai I wish old 
cockalorum to the dotU. and that I da not harbor the aligbtest ill-will toward you for m unjuslifiaUj 
withholding niy legal demands, the neil time I come this wsy again, I will rniqucalionaMy give yout I 
atage Ihe preference — unlcas the " Flying Dutchman" holds out greater inducements than you dt^ I 
in which aur, I rather ealeulatf, Ithallfnl myaelfin duly bound lu rnmiroge him .'" 

Since the icriUble rircumslBDcea here related. Ihe Jamaica rail-rood luis entirely superseded Ihe 
neceasily of both the " Monopoly" and Ihe "People's Line" of stages, and theii public-apiiiled propiie- 
lora, after making a prodigious noise in the world, have retired under the shiule of their laurels, deep 
into the recesses of private life. There wo ahall leave them, In enjoy whalevcr BOti«faction may ba 
galhcrod from the proud consolalion of having cipended every farthing they were worth in the wodd^ 
for the graliScnliun of a public that hu long ago forgotten they ever eiiated !" 



The Ameritan Joe Miller. Edited by Yankee Doodle. Eiq. With Humorma lUuttralions. C*- j 
rey and Hart, Philadelphia. 



This Tolome is the Ameiicon Wit's " Declaration of Independence," We have rw 
ed fun book of our own, and are no longer compelled to own our indebledneas to John Bull for tba 
means of a hearty Isngh. Whsl a capital companion is hen' presented to ns, for the steamboat, rul 
car, or lumbering stage coscb, during the prcaent aeason of busineea Ininsii and summer flitting! 
Several hundred side-spUlling jests of undoubted nationality are selriTted, not atone from the jour- 
nals of Ibe day, but from the rarest sources of published intellect. We mistake much if aei 
editions of this " cabinet of comicalitiea" are not dcmaiided before the expiratian of the year. 



Ssmucl F. Glenn, of Washington city, whose footish pamphlet on "The Use and Abuse of Cri- 
ticiam," was noticed in last month's Review with well-deserved severity, has addressed a contempti- 
ble piece of impertinence lo us, in the ahape oF a teller, with half a doien postscripts, endrding a 
printed copy of a note from an apothecary at Waaliington, wherein the said pamphlet, oi nsay, ia 
lauded in terms similar to those employed in all quack advetlisementa. 8. F. Glenn evidently 
writhes under our lash, atthough " Ibe satirical rogue," wiUi a dash of melancholy fun that it abso- 
lutely withering, ofleis us a bottle of champagne whenever we will favor him with s call ! It ia not 
surprinng that ti. F. Glenn, proud of the o[Hnion of the only man hardy enough to commend the 
tiague of ignorance, shoulil print the inestiniabla cerliScate — but it ia a curious illustration of the 
AbuM ofCrilidBm, that the icTuoa (God help us!) of the Essay deprecating the influence of hum- 
bug and gaggery. should himself practice the most outregeoua instance ihnt has ever been made pub- 
lic — that of sending round a printed circular containing one man's oinnion of awork under Review. 
But Sammy F. Glenn, in his eagerness to disseminate the solitary commendation, forgot to nolica 
the date prefixed lo the apothor*ry'a letter — April the Firal ! His only friend baa mode him an 

Several Literary Notices ore crowded out of (his number. Among others, articles on Dt, Mit- 
chell's excellent Poems, Mr. Hill's pteasanl volumeg and an answer to a pamphlet entitled " llie Re- 
•iewer Reviewed." Next monlh, we ebill positively balanci our critical account. 
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CDHI0U8 FACTS IN THE 
NATURAl HISTORY OP THE RHINOCEROS. 



Tuis animal nai well known to ihc snrifnis. Scvcnil uf the wictcil writcis make frequeni illiV"' 
lions to the lierm, ol unkoin, at on aniniBl f.iniiliiirl; krunrn <e tlie pcoplr to whom thdr writingi 
were dirrctty addicwei], Thry have not, indefd, nMulncKiideil lo a niinut<^ drerrijition ; but the 
terms in which Ihoj hare incnlionfd it aufficienlly iodii-alo the apecieH. Pliny raentioiiB (he rhino- 
ceroB Rg an animal thai appeared in the Roman cimu, in gamea eihilnled by Pompey. He wu 
opposed (ii the eUjibnnt, and showed hinif«irnoiuicqual anUignnist In addition to tbiB infoimBtion, 
iho Roman nBlura] hisUirtan fal'lH, thai the clcphnnl and the rhinourroa are natural pnomiea, and 
that the lattCT carefully nhels hiii horn upon stonea, la tear up the belly of the fuimpi. Though not 
described by Arigtollc, the ibinoteros is mentionpcl by Ihi' hisloriane of Aleiander, as one of the 
strange animals diacoverol by hia army in thnr progtcas into India. Bui from the lime when Itiey 
ceased to be cihibited on the Roman amph! theatres, till nitliin the aiilcenth rentury, no animals of 
ihia Bpecira appratcd b Euiope. It was forgotten that any had ever appenrpd. Thoae who wers 
acquainted with what the aneienu relate concerning the rhinoreroa, concluded, or at ImsI suspected, 
either thai no such apecies of animals had ever ciisled, or, that althoufi;h Ihty might once have «x- 
isted, they were now eitinet. In the aiiteenth century, the eiislence of the Bpceics waa fully 

taincd. A number of individuala have since been, at diSerenl dmes, introduced into Europe, 

the enterprise of our indefatigable countiymen, Macomber. Welch and Co., have at length rendeNl' 
its appearance and ila hahita in captivity, a* fiunihaT to us as those of any other deniwn of the ~ ~ 

To look at it in ihe menagerie, one would suppose it lo be stupid and unwieldy, and neatly 
nig:eablc na (he domestic hog. But there is ax much difference between ihc rhinoccroa in the 
gerie and the rhinoceros in its native nilda, an there is between the welUfeil porker arid the wild bait. 
But, in cap(ivity,theihinaceroB cannot exhibit any of the peculiarities which render ll aoremaikahla 
in i(s nB(ur«l state. It ia Irue, we can teat the delicacy of ila only distincl organ of louch, the upper 
Up, which ia fleiihle. advancing ore/ the lower, and capable of great uilenaan. We can also ob- 
•erre its favorite attklea of food, and make out that it is naturally alug^ish, and not fciocious, though 
TCry untractable, and liable to paroiysms of rage. We can also demonstrTLle the a)wnrdity of the 
fahles propagated by Buflbn and other naturalisU, respecting the utter insensibility and inpeneti*- 
bility of all parts of its ildn. We infer, from the shortnen ofits legs, the depression i ' ' ' 
the pendukiuB position of its belly, that 1( must be slow in iia motioni, and by no mt 
lo the odier brasls when rouaed (o anger. 

A view of the rhinoceros in its niUve wildi would leail us to very diflWenl conduworu. HcM 
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we should find it active, keen of scent, and alive to the slightest sound, perceiving the approach of 
an enemy at a great distance, and 'nhcn apprized of the vicinity of man by his approach in a wind- 
ward direction, instantly anticipating his attack, and rushing towards him with a force which no- 
thing can resist We should learn that the tiger, who will readily attack an elephant and seize it 
by the trunk, dares not face a rhinoceros, for fear of having its bowels torn out with that formidable 
horn, which is solid, and sometimes measures three feet in length and eighteen inches in circumfe- 
rence at the base. The same mode of attack and defence renders the rhinoceros a not less foimida- 
ble antagonist to the elephant, who cannot prevent it from running directly under, piercing its body 
with the horn. The discharge of blood and other fluids from the wound in this case, however, is 
Mud to give considerable annoyance to the rhinoceros by blinding it, for the moment, the animal's 
eyes being placed veiy unfortunately for such an encounter. Its vision, at the best, is but imper- 
fect; a circumstance which is compensated by extraordinaiy acuteness of hearing and smell. Its 
food in its native countries, India, Abyssinia, Ethiopia, and various districts of India, is wholly ve- 
getable. It is particularly fond of the siagbe rhinoeerolis, the fetid stapelia, rice, the sugar cane, and 
a great many rough and spinous plants. The consumption and havoc which it occasions in culti- 
vated fields are prodigious, and at the same time unredeemed by its services or the value of its car- 
cass, which is very trifling. 

In looking over Lieutenant White's Voyage to the China Sea, we find a notice of the rhinooMOs, 
among the other animals of Cochin China, in which there are some curious particulars, with which 
we shall conclude the present article. 

He is speaking of the elephant, the tiger, and the rhinoceros, and proceeds aa follows : 
« These animals are all hunted by the natives : the elephant foi his teeth ; the tiger for his skin ; 
and the rhinoceros for his horn. Ivory and rhinoceros' horns are a regal monopoly. Some of these 
articles were ofl*ered us privately, whidi, to prevent trouble, we refused. The horn of the rhinoceros 
is formed much like a limpet shell, but more pointed ; at its base it is generally about six inches long, 
by four inches wide, and protrudes about six or eight inches. There is a shallow concavity occupy- 
ing the whole base, resembling the limpet also in that respect. To judge of the goodness of a rhi- 
noceros' hoin, this concave part is held to the ear, and the greater the noise — resembling that of the 
waves on the sea beach — the better tlie horn. This criterion certainly appears fallacious, if not ri- 
diculous ; but the Chinese, who are accustomed to purchase these articles, are always determined by 
this test. The Onamese speak with great energy of the irresislible strength and amazing velocity of 
the ihinoceros. They say he moves so rapidly that it is diflficult for the eye to keep pace with him ; 
that no object in his way is any impediment to his rapid career ; that he beats down rocks, walls, 
and large trees with great ease, and his track can be easily traced by the luins in his rear. Speak- 
ing of this animal one day to the viceroy, he observed, * You now see him hero, before you, in Sai. 
gon,' and, snapping his fingers, * now he is in Canjeo.' However hyperbolical these accounts ap- 
pear to be, we may yet infer fiom them that the rhinoceros is an animal of astonishing strength and 
spirit" 
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Thb tonent in its mighty rush 

Swept groves and vales away ; 
Clouds seared the morning's dimpled blush, 

Scarce opened into day. 
The wretched mortals vainly fled 

To towering rocks on high ; 
And parents saw their children dead. 

And heaved not e'en a sigh ! 
The husband, with his dying breath, 

Did the great God blaspheme ! 
Hia wife, in agonies of death. 

Cried, *< hush that dreadful theme." 
In vain— the forked lightnings fly. 

Strike the blasphemer down ; 
An awful voice, heard from on high. 

Cries, 'tis th* Almighty's frown ! 



One tear of penitence to heaven 

Is dear as a pure gem ; 
But few, alas ! to God are given. 

They form his diadem ! 
Nor none that dreadful day had flowed, 

To wash away their crime ; 
No, no ! their hearts with anger glowed. 

They thought but of that time. 
All perished in one boundless sea ; 

The small bbd fled to seek 
A resting place, where land might be. 

And heard but one wild shriek ! 
An ocean 'twas of floating souk, 

In one dark dreadful tomb, 
Borne from their friends, who watch'd iti toUB, 

And shared their firightful doom ! 

Kew York, isai. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I WAR a Tree man nlien I went out of the Court i init I niu a hrggar — I, Caplain Stubbs, o 

bold Nciilh-Bunsaji, ilid not know nlieie 1 coulil get a ticil, oi a dinner. 

As I woB morctung cailW Aovm Paitugul Stivct, I felt n band on my ehouliler, and n tough 
which 1 knew well. 

" Veil, Mr. Stobba, have I not kept my bromieo 1 

I wtt* much too miserable to reply ; and only cu 
which I could uut Bee for the leais. 

" Vat! you begin to gry and blobber like a shild 1 you vood marry, vood you, and noting voodto 
for you but a viTe vid monny — ha, ha — but you rere de pis(N)n, and she vuade grow. Shu hasplock.- 
ed you, loo, pretty veil — ehl hal ha!" 

"0,Mr. StilKlkind." mid I, "don't laugh at mymiuty; alie has not left mo a lingle shilling 
undei hcsien. And I ahull itarve, I do believe I shall starve." And I begun to ciy tit to break my 

" Slurf 1 stod'and nonience — you vil novetdio of starGng — you lil die of Aan^i'n^, I tink, ho '. ho! 
ami il is moch eaaier vjy too." I didn't aay a word, but aied on . till every body in the street turn- 
ed round and stared. 

" Come, come," said SliiTelkiDd : " do not gry, Gaptnin Slobbs — it is not gootrora Gaplain togrj, 
ho ! hal Dere — come vid mo, and you shall have a dinner, and a brogfual loo — vich shall goat job 
noting, nnti! you can bay vid your eamingB." 

And so this curious old man, who hod perarculed me all tiirough my prosperity, grew compos. 
uouHte towards me in my ill-luck: and took me homo wilh him sshe promised. " I saw your name 
among de Insolvents — and I vowed, you know, to mskeyuu repent dem boots. Dere, now, it is dona 
and forgotten, look you. Here Betty, Dattchen, make de fparc bed, and put a rtean kniic and fork ; 
Lort Cornvallis is come to dine vid me." 

I lived with this strange old man for sit weeks. I kept bis books, and did wbnl little I could to 
mnko myself luefiil : ranying about booU and ehoe8,as if 1 hod never borne Hii Majesty's commis- 
■ton. He gave me no money, but he fed and lodged me comfortably. The men and Iwys used to 
laugh, and call me General, and Lord Comwallis, and all soria of nick-names — and old StifTclkind 
made a thousand new ones for mo. 

One day, lean recollect — one miserable day, as I wospolialiingon the trc«s a pair of boots of Mr. 
Stiffelkind's manufacture — the old gentleman came into ^a shop, with a lady on his aim. 
" Vere is Captain Slobbs," says be, " vere ia dal nniament to His Majesty's service V 
I came in from the back shop, where I was polishing the boots, with one of them in my halwl. 
■' Look, my dear," says he, " here is on old friend of yours. His Excellency Lort CornvellitT 
Who would have ihooght such a nobleman vood turn shoe-black ! Captain Stobbi, hare is yov >i 
former flame, my dear niece Miss Grotty — how could you, Magdalen, ever leaf soeh a lof of ■ maat 1 
Shake hands vid her, Gaptain ; — dere never mind de Hacking;" but Miss drew bick, J 

" I never shako hands with a ilioe-blaci" says she, mighty omtempluous. ^ 

"Bab! my lof, hi* fingers von'l soil you, don't you know he has jqat been vittvraked7" 
•• I wish, onele," says she, " you would not leave me with such low people." 
" Low, because he cleans boots 1 de Gsptain prafen punyu to boots I link, ha! ha!' 
" Captain, indeed ', a nice Captain," says Miss Crutty. snapping her lingers in my face, and walk- 
ing away; " a Captain, who has luul his noac pulled! ha '. ha!" — And how could I help ill it wain t 
by my own choice tlial llisl ruffian Waters took such liberties with me ; didn't I show how averae 1 
was to all quarrels by refusing allogelher his challenge T — hut aueh ia the world ■■ and thus tbepcopls 
at SUSbtkind's used to tease me until they drove me almost mad. 
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lOic merry uid ibnsive Uiui eter. " Gapluiii," cays he : " 1 luvs J 
goot news Sm you — ■ gool plaw. your kxtihip lil nal be able lo geep joui gantijgr, bnt joa *3 J 
be gllmforubll^, tux) lerve Hi> Muifuy." 

" Serve B'la MHJcEly," sajg I : ■■ ileareat Mr. SliffeUund, have yau got me a place under govern- I 

"Yea, uiil nmling better bUII — not only aplflcCibutannifDim — ye^Gabdnin Siabba.^ rtdgoat^ 

"Aredcoall I hojv you ilon't think I wnuU demean myiclf by entering the ranki of ibe umj.* 
I am a gentlemui, Mr. SliifelkiiiJ — I cun nevi^r — no, 1 neret." 

" No, I know you will ncvar — you are too einal a goward, ba ! ha ! — though Jis U » reJ goat, and 
a pUce where you musi give tome Aardknodia loo, ha! ha! — do yon goniprclienil 1 — aiidyoai' 
be a general, inelcai) of ■ gabduin — hu ! ha I" 

" A general m a red coat '. Mr. SliArlLind 1" 

" Yet, a Geneiat BostoiHii! ba! hs! I have been vid your old Triend, Bunting, and he hu an uncle 
In the Post-oflice, and he haa got you de pbce — eigbleea aliillingB a veek, you ro^e, and jour goat. 
Yon fnuat not otien any of de letter*, you know." 

And 10 il was — I, Robert StuHa, Enquire, became the vile thing he lumrd — a general pocdtiBn ! 

I WW ED diiguBleJ with Sliflelkind'^ brutal jokBa, nhich vcre now more bruul than ever ; lliat 
when [ got my place in Ibe Foat-oStcc, 1 never went near the fellow agajs — for lliough he had done 
me a lavor in keeping me from gtarvation, he certainly htul done it in a very rude, diaagrecabta man* 
ner, and diowed ■ low and mean spirit ina^ni'i'n^ mc into such n degraded place as that of postman. 
But what had I to du? I nubmilted to late, and foi three years ormore, Robert Stubba, of tbeNordl- 
Bungay Fencibles, w^a 

1 wonder nobody lecogiiigcd me. I lived in daily fear the first year ; but, oflerwarda, grew ac- 
euatomed to my ntualion, aa all great men will do, and wore my red coat aa nalurally ai if 1 bad 
been lent into the world only fbr the purpose of being a letter-carrier. 

You ace, Ihnt when I left Sloffem, and act out in the gay world, my mamma had written to me a 
dozen timea at Icaiil, but I never answered her, for I knew she wanted money, and I delosl writing. 
Welt, (he Blopped her letters, finding she could gel none from me : — but when I wss in prison, aa I 
lold you, I nrolo repcalodly to my dear mamma, and wasnol a little nettled at her refusing to notice 
me in my distress, which is the very time one most wants noliee. 

Slubbs is not an uncommon name; and though I saw Mns. STi'inson a little bright brua plate, 
in Duke atreet, and delivered eo many letlera to tlie lodgirs in her house, 1 never thought of asking 
who she was, or whether aho was ray relation, or not. 

One day the young woman who took in Ibe Icllen liod not got change, and she called her mia- 
treaa ; — an old lady in a poke bonnet, camo out of the gnilor. and pul on her apccuclea, and looked 
at the Idler, and fumbled in bet pocket for eight-pence, and apologised to the posimsn for keeinng 
Um waiting; and when I laid, " Never mind, ma'am, it's no troulile," the old lady gave a start, and 
then she pulled offher speclaclea, and staggered back; and then ahc began mullering, as if about In 
choke; and (hen she gave a great screech, ajtd flung herself into my arms, and roared out, "my aon, 
myaon!" 

" Law, mimniB," said I, " is that you !" and I sat down on the ball bench with her, and let her 
kissmc OB much aa ever she liked. Hearing the whining and crying, don n comeu another lady from 
np Gtaira, — il was my raster Eliza ; and dovin come the lodgers. And ihc miiid gels wster and whit 
not, and I was the regular hero of the group. I could not slay long then, having my letters lo deliver. 
But, m the evening, aflermail-lime,! went back lo my mamma and naler; and, overabolileof prinM 
old port, and apiecdous good leg of boiled mutton and turnips, made myself pretty comfortablo,leaa 
tell you. 

Mamma had kept the house in Duke Street for more than Iwo yeara. I recollected some of the 
cbaira and lablcs, from dear old Hqaiggle, and Ihe bowl in wbich t bad made that Tamous rum-punoh, 
the evening she went away, which aho and my sislers left untouched, and I was obliged lo drink aftor 
they wcie gone; but that's not to the puipose. 

Think of my airter Mary's luck! TTiat chap, Waleta, fell in love with her, and majried horj and 
abe now keeps her caniage, and hves in statf near S^uiggle. I oHeted to make itup with Water*; 
bnt he bears malice, and never will see or speak to me. He had the impudence, too, lo aay, that he 
took in all letters for mamma at Squiggle ; and that as mine were ail bogging letters, he burned Ihem, 
and never said a word to her coiureniing them. He allowed mamma fifty pounds o-year, and, if ahe 
were not such a fool, she might have had three limcaos much; but ihc old lady was high and migbly, 
(brsoolh, and would not be beholden, even to her own daughter, for more ihan she acliully wanted. 
Even this Rfty pounds she was giung to refuse; but when 1 came to hve with hei, of courae I want- 
ed pocket money aa well aa board and lodging, and so I had Ibe Gily pounds for rny share, and eked 
oul with it as well as I could. 

Old Bates and Ibe Captain, lietwccn ihcm, gave mamma ahandred pounds when siio left me (she 
kid Ihe deuce's own luck, to be sure — much more than ever fell lo rat, I know.) and as ahe said she 
WoulJ try and work for ber living, il wss Ihougbt beat to take a house and let lodgings, which rile 
did. Our firel and second floor paid oa four gmneas a wedt, on an average ; and the fi^mt parlor md 
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BOB STUB 

atlic nuule f<>riy pounJs mors. Mamma and Eliza iu«d to have iha front attic ; but / look ibil, and 
Ihttj ilept ■□ ihc aervaiila' bed loom. Liizj hail a pialty eem\a for work, aiiJ ramod a guinea a 
frtk thai wajr ; au that wc haJ got nearly two hunilrcJ a yosi over the rant to ierp houw with,— 
anJ we^i onpri^tiy well. Besidei, women eat n<>lhins;iny vomen didn't care for mcut for daja to- 
gethei miiictimn. — so that it was only neceanry lo dtess a eimJ ilealt or lo for rae. 

Mamma would not think of my continuing in the Poil-olHce. She (aid fan dear John, her hua- 
band'a ion. her gallant soldier, and all that, should remain at home, andbeagt^nllenun — which I wa^ 
certainly, thDiish 1 didn't HiiiI (iE\y poundaa yeanery muchio huy clothca and lie agDntleman upon; 
to be aure, mother found me iliirla and linen, lai dial (Ant wun'l in ihe fifty pounda. She lucked a little 
■t paying the washing Ion; but she ga>a in nilait, for I was her dear John, you know; and I'm bleat 
if I could nol maki' her give me the gown off Iilt back. Fincy ! oncp she cut up a very nice rich 
black iitk scarf, which Jny si'ler Wolrra sent her, arul niode me a waistcoat and two ttoeki of it. 
She was so veri/ aoii, the old lady ! 

I'd lived in thii way for five ycora or more, making myaclf conlenl with my rt^y pounds a-year 
(perhapi I'd saved a little out of it ; but that's neither here nor there.) Prom year's end to year's 
end I remaineil faithful to my dear mamma, nevBi leaving her except for a month or so in summer, 
when a bachelor may take a trip lo Gmvesend or Marble, which would be looeipensivc for a family, 
I say a bachelor, for the fact is, I don't know whether [ am married or not — nevei having heard a 
wont since of the scoundrelly Mrs. Stubbs. 

I never went to tlie public house before mcBla ; for. with my beggaily fifty pnnnds, I could not tl- 
ford to dine sway from home; but there [ bad my regular scat, and used to ge\ pretty eilorioui, lean 
tell you. Then, bed till eleven ; then, breakfiMt and the newspaper ; then, a stroll in llyde Park or 
Saint James'a ; tlien, home at half-past three to dinner, when 1 jolliod. a* I call it, for the rest of the 
day. I was my mother's delight; and thus, with a clear conn-ience, I managed to live on. 

How fond ahe was of me, lo be sure ! Being sociable myself, and loving to have my friends about 
roe. we often used to assemble a company of as bturty fellows ai you would wish to set down wilh, 
and keep llie nightH up royally. " Never mind, my boys," I used to say, "send the boUle round: 
mammy pays for all," as she did, sure enough ; and sure enough we punished her cellar, too. The 
good old lady used to wait upon us. as if for all the world she had been my servant, instead of a lady 
and my mamma. Never used she to repine, though 1 often, as I must confess, gave her occasion 
(keeping her up lilt four o'clorlt in the morning, because she never could sleep until she saw her 
" dear Bob" in bed. and leading her a sad anxious lite.) She was of such a sweet bumper, the old 
lady, that 1 think in the couie of five yean 1 never knew her in a passion, except twice : and than 
with sister Limy, who doclared I was mining the house, and driving llie lodgers away, one hy ons> 
But mamma would not hear such rnvinu spile on my sister's part. " Her Bob," was always ligbt, 
•he said. At last Liixy fairly retreated, and went to the Waters'. I wa* glad of it. for her temper 
was dreadful, and we used to be squabbling from morning till night. 

Ah, those U'erc jolly limes ! but mo was obliged lo give up Ihe lodging bouse at last — ior. some 
haw, things went wrong after my sister's departure — the nasty uncharitable people said, on account 
<if mc .' becanse I drove nway Iha loJgera by smoking and diinking, and kicking up noises in the 
house; and because ma gave me so much of her money: — so she did, but if site ufuu/i give it, you 
hnow. how could I help it? Heigho! I wish I'd ^r^f it. 

No such luck. The budiiess I thought was to lasl for over; but at the end of two years a smash 
came — shut up shop — s;'ll off every thing. Mamma ncnl to the Wateises: and. will you baliersitf 
the ungroleful wrelchrs would not recdve me! that Mary, you sec. wasiodisappnintedatnol marry- 
ing me. Twenty pound* a year tkey allow, it is true ; but what's that for a gcnileman ! Por twenty 
yean [ have lieen stiusgling manfully to gain an honest livelihood, and, in Ihe coutsc of them, have 
seen a deal nf lift', to lie sure. I've sold cigars and pocket handkerchiefs at the ciimers of streotii 
I've been a billiard -mirker t I've been Director (in the panic year) of the Imperial British Consoli- 
dated Mangle and Drying Ground Company. I've been on the stage (lor two years as an aelor, a 
supernumersry, I mi'sn.) I've been Ihe means of giving In the police of tins empire some very 
valuable informalien, (about licensed victuallers, gentlemen's carts, and pawnhrolvrs' names ;) I'va 
been very nearly an officer again — that is, an asiiatanl to an officer of the Sheriff: it was my las 
place. 

On the last day of the year 1S37, even Ihal game was up. It's a thing that bu very seldom 
happened tea gentleman, to be kicked out of a spunging-house; but such was uiv cose. Vaiuig 
Nabbs (who succeeded his faUier] drove ine ignotniiiiuusly from his door, because I hud charged a 
gentleman in the coflee-room scven-ond-ux pence for a glass of ale and breaji and chccso, the chargp 
of Ihe house being oidy six shillings. He had the ineaimeM todeduct the cigh teen-pence from my 
wages, and, because I blustered a liit, be took mc by the shoulders and turned nie out — me, a genlle- 
man. and, what is more, u poor orphan I 

How I did rage and swear at him when I got out in the street 1 There stood 1ie. Ih.'' hideous J«w 
monster, at the double dooi, writhing under Ihe effect of my lanBUagr. I hod my revenge! Head* 
were thrust oat of cvory bar of his windows, laughing at him. A crowd gathered round me, aa I 
atood pounding him with my aalire, and they evidenlly enjoyed his discomfiture. I thiidc. the n 
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burton's gentleman^s magazine. 



^would have pelted the ruffian to death, (one or two of their missiles hit mtt I can tell you,) when & 
-policeman came up, and, in reply to a gentleman, who was asking what was the disturhance, said, 
« Bless you, sir, it's Lord Comwallis." ** Move on, Boots" said the fellow to me, for, the &ct is, my 
misfortunes and early life are pretty well known — and so the crowd dispersed, 

« What could have made that policeman call you Lord Comwallis and Boots V* said the gentle- 
man, who seemed mightily amused, and had followed me. ** Sir," says I, ** I am an unfortunate 
officer of the North Bungay Fencibles, and 1*11 tell you willingly for a pint of beer." He told me to 
follow him to his chambers at the Temple, which I did, (a five pair hack,) and there, sure enough, 
I had the beer ; and told him this very story you've been reading. You see he is what is called a 
liteiary man — and sold my adventures for me to the booksellers : he's a strange chap ; and says they're 

moral. 

Fm blest if I can see any thing moral in them. I'm sure I ought to have been more lucky thioagb, 
life, being so very wide awake. And yet here I am, without a place, or even a friend, starving upon 
a beggarly twenty pounds a year — not a single sixpence more, upon my honor. 



HOME. 



BT J08BPH SILLy YHILA, 



^•T into unknown legions soars the muse, 
Nor fabled visions sings in strains diffiise — 
"No lofty theme, aspiringly, she tieats, 
But finds at Home the object which she greets ! 
Home, where the gladd'ning sun's primeval beams 
Calch the faint eye in swiftly flitting gleams — 
Home, round whose hearth, the beacon light of love, 
Throb hearts as pure, as angels' are, above- 
Home, the great centre, where the christian shines, 
The light and life of all his sphere confines- 
How pure, how lovely« is the faith he holds ! 
No glare, no ornament, no cumbrous folds 
Obscure the simple altar where he bends ; 
But purest incense from the heart ascends. 

That holy Book, whose pages meet the eye. 
Blest be the present time ! 'neath every sky ; 
Whose woids breathe calmness to the troubled 

breast. 
And give to joy a happier, holier, zest, 
Proclaims the path by heaven alone design'd 
To guide through various ills the human mind — 
Bids man from vice and false religion roam. 
And first « to show true piety at Home." 

There is no spot, whence happiness can flow 
80 finee from taint, so pure, so sweet, below*— 
Here our young minds are taught fiur truth to prize. 
To read the Book of Wisdom, and be wise — 
Here we imbibe those virtues which endear, 
And meet our comfort, and appioval, here- 
Home is the refuge of the friendless man. 
Whose deeds have met the world's contemptuous 

scan; 
Here does he find support the world denied, 
£yes that will beam for him, and hearts long tiled. 



Is there a man, in all this world's wide bouncT 
Who loves not Home? It is an empty sound ? 
True there are those who daim no kindred ties. 
Who know no place where their aflection lies. 
But still the thought that once they knew a Home 
Lives with them still, and cheers them while they 

roam. 
Home ! there's a magic in the name, whose speH 
No heart so hsrden'd, or perverse, can quell-* 
The soldier's ardor, at the thought, retires, 
And scenes of bliss at that old man, his sire's. 
Rush o'er his soul — his heart is touch'd, and then 
He bums for freedom — for his home again ! 
E'en fashion's slave, who lives amid the throng. 
And spurns the lowly, fireside joys among. 
Yields his dull praise, attracted from his sphere. 
When hymns of home are borne upon his ear. 
The thought of all its humble joys can save 
That young man, trembling on perdition's wave ; 
** Will sonow fail on that dear circle, where 
My infant lips were first attun'd to prayer t 
Shall my deep crimes a deeper sling impart. 
And call down misery on a father's heart t 
Away, away ; no more I'll drain the bowl, 
Nor e'er again heap horror on my soul." 

Home is the place of woman — here she lives f 
Oh ! how superior is the joy she gives 
When thron'd at Home, dispersing her mild light 
Wide round the circle all the live long night. 
Than when attracted by the blazing hall 
And fashion's minions 'mid the crowded ball ! 
'Tis here a mother dwells ! a holy spell 
Breathes o'er the spot, and our rapt bosoms swell 
With grateful recollections ! — here, 'tis here 
Her gentle accents charm the listening ear! 



BING NOT OP HOME. 



Horc from her lips wo hear ivilh fcrvenl ovi 

The holy prccc]^ of (he gospvl law, 

Whicb, nbile she icuk. ehehlemU with pious care 

With Chriat's eianiple, uul (henriuahe bare — 

Who can porti^y, or aJc<[uii(e]y prove 

Tho conalanl fcrvot of » mollwr's lovo ! 

Alas ! th»l hociic thoulJ ever wilncaa giiof, 
Nut knnw no bnlin, nor ever meet relief; 
But when the fount, and head, of thi* dear placo 
Ib lunk in sin, >nJ gontnen Ifnila mi grace 
Haw moat unhappy is the chilil who hcie 
Lnbibce dread pasdons, and is nun'd in feu; 
Compe[l'i1 la ii orahip vice'* hiJeoua mien, 
'illB world condemns, whatc'er the cause has been, 
Noi thinks, if othci counsel bail been given 
A child had livod wliosv deeds were woilhy 



] The inf;int mind, as fohn'd widi nisret care 
Demands our aid to plant laii virtue there; 
And at each step, progrenive, to instil 
Belief in God— -dependanec on his will. 
Oh '. did wo think what little actions tend 
To strike their minds, e'er yet Ihey knnw their enJ, 
How xoalous would each porcnt be to show 
The bent tjtampir, htmven pcnnits, below ; 
Tbtit bonic should greet them as a liappy spot. 
Blessing and liless'd — Eonlentcd with Ibeir hil. 

Religion's »Dicc — thai voice which moicj g 
To warn (he Irembllng sinner, and to 
Bids us from all corrupting passiana i 
And firgt " to show trui^ piety at Ilome."* 
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SING NOT OF HOME. 



Ne'ih wng to me of Home. I've stood 

Onee more wilhin my native dell ; 

Where fdllalhc light on waving wood, 

And clilT. and atreun, remembered welt ; — 

Beneath llic verdant ivy bower, 

I've watch'd the bee upon the llower, 

And heard from out tho locust tree. 

The sky-bika morning melody, 

Aa aweel upon my eat as when. 

To joys I ne'er can know again, 

It woke me from my ehiUlhool sleep 

To tambte forth through grove and bower. 

And galhet by the mountain steep, 

The berry icd, and dewy flower. 

Sing not of Home ! — but yesterday 
I could have liaten'd to ihy lay, 
For I had elieiish'd in my hiain 
A wild deluaion, f^lae os sweet. 
I thought, when I beheld again 
My native mount^n, stream and plain. 
Despair and 1, w " 



Ane: 



with ai 






Between me and my native 

For long, long jears my spirit Mgh'd 

For that aweet boor, when I ahould stand 

Again where sweeps the mountain breeze. 

Among my own bright forest trees; — 

Alas '. alas, I little thought 

That bout would be with sorrow fraught ; 



That in one glance tho hope would poriili. 
My soul so long hail leam'd to cbriiah. 

My bIjici's check waa blight audi' air. 
My brother's heart was warm and biivei 
The willow sweeps tho hillok'k where 
Tbey sleep together in one gtave; 
And many a motning dew hath wet 
The graaa above my (athei's head ; 
.\nd where no blade hath sprang up yet. 
My mother sleeps ; — God rest the dead I 

And she, the flow'r and prido of all 
Who mingled in the moonUghl dance; 
My liral love, in a stranger's hall, 
1 met her cold, and careless glance,— 
But thanks to heaven for that one joy, — 
She knew me not ; — no eye could It 
X feature of the laughing boy. 
Upon my dark and altered face. 

Thus to my childhood's home I n 
A strange r— knowing, but unknown, 
Heard many a well remcmbet'd ni 
Bteath'd only to tlie dead my own i 
No kindred nr>w with man I clmm. 
But in the wide world, stand alone. 

My boat is on the beacb below, 
My bark is on the white sea foam. 
One song from lliee before I go, 
But not of Home, — oh, not of Home ! 



• Timothy— 5 Chap — i. 



AN ACCOUNT OF ALL THE VOLCANOES 



NOW BURNING. 



TBA98LATKB FBOM THl ▲ IT K r ▲ I B 1 • 



At the desire of some friends, who wished to have an account of the volcanoes actually in com- 
^HiiCion, I undertook to draw one up, without thinking of the difficulties which I afterwards expe- 
rienced in performing my task. The particulars given by most travellers of these phenomena are 
incomplete and undefined. According to one, eveiy spot of land, out of which a Uttle smoke issaes, 
or on which some sparks are seen, is a volcano ; another gives this denomination to those mountains 
only which perpetually pour forth lava and throw up ashes. The first admits into the list the in- 
considerable flames of Pietra-Mala, of Barigazza, of Velleia, of Persia, and of Caramania : the second 
^eren places the island of Santorino in the class of Solfa-terras. To this fij:st difficulty, is added the 
:greater one, to determine hoW great the distance between two craters must be, for them to be oon- 
eidered as belonging to two different volcanoes. In the year 1706, an eruption took place at Tene- 
tifhf through an opening two leagues distant from the Pico ; the eruption which destroyed Ghirachioo 
came from a point on the opposite side, a league and a half from the Pico. Thus there was an inter- 
▼il of three leagues and a half between the two openings, but nobody thought of considering thea 
ta belonging to two difierent volcanoes. 

dhall we consider the isle of Palma, where an eruption of lava took place in 1699, as containing a 
"Volcano distinct from Tenerifife 1 Shall the destruction of the third part of the island of Lancerotte, 
in the year 1730, be considered as the eiSects of a lateral eruption of the Pico, or as the indication 
•f a separate volcano 1 Similar questions arise at every step, which it is quite impoasible to an- 
•wer. Nor would I have printed this list in a jownal, which excludes every thing that is not dis- 
tinguished by a certain character of precision, if I had not had the good fortune of being able to con- 
sult the two men, who are the best acquainted with the physical history of our earth ; I mean, Bft- 
- ron Von Humboldt, and Mr. Leopold Von Buch. 

VOLCANOES OF EUROPE AND THE NEIGHBORING ISLANDS. 

Tesuvius, - Kingdom of Naples. 

Etna, Sicily. 

^Stromboli, •- Eolian Islands. 

Heda, .-.-. - Iceland. 

Krabla, Iceland, north-east on the island. 

Kattlagiaa-Jokul, Iceland. 

Eyafialla, -- Iceland, south-east of Hecla. 

-EyrefeJokul, ditto. 

^Skaptaa-Jokul, ditto. 

Skaptaa-Syssel, ditto. 

Wester-Jokul, ditto. 

Esk, - •- John Mayen's island. 

Vesuvius t the only volcano now burning on the continent of Europe, was extinguished several 
times and kindled anew. Before the reign of Titus, this mountain, which was frequently visited* 
was only spoken of on account of its extraordiuary fertility. Vitruvius and Diodorus Siculus, who 
lived in the time of Augustus, say, indeed, that according to historical accounts, Vesuvius had in 
ancient times emitted fire like Etna. But they spoke of such remote ages, that the memory of them 
m» nearly lost 

In the year A. D. 79, on the 24th of August, Vesuvius again burst foith. This eruption buried 
the cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia. It is well known that Plmy, the naturalist, lost 
his life on this occasion, having been led by his curiosity to expose himself to view this sublime phe- 
nomenon. 

After this eruption, the volcano continued burning for about one thousand years. In the sequel. 
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il seciarJ la im eaUnJy Mlinguiilied, no llut, in 1611, il was iiilinbilfJ ucsily ui the Hunimit,- and 
willun the enter there was ■ Broie, and iiuiill ttket. 

Elna.—Piniii, whu lived B. C. 449, epeakx of Eta* a* a bkuaum mounUin. Thucydides hu 
led lu nomE orcDuDi of the eiuption ohii^ took place B. C. 4TS. Homei does not e\eo mentioa 
the DiaunttiD, tUough, in hia Oilyasej, be make* Ulytaea land in Sicily. Thii silence of a poet, 
who his been alnaf « ailmircd Tor tho extent and uniicruUty of bi* luiowieilgc, give« tome pioba- 
Ulit; to the conjcrlure thai the Toleano muat have been extjiiguiahcd ton; befoie the time of Homer, 
The Roman hLitoiiana, ami ihoac of the middle agea, and modein limte, have mentlooed ao many 
crujitiona of Ems, LhHl it mighl, perhaps, be proved, that for two Ihousajid yejia Ihin volcano hu 
tterer ceaied to burn for a century together. 

Beaeca alGime, that volcanoca gave the Gie no nourish nicnt, but mcrelj acived to aflbrd it vent. 
Folhec Kircbcr aeemed to intend to cumineiit on this eiprcuiiHi of the Roman phaloKiphci. when, in 
llu) fourth book of his Uaiului Subterroneua, be sHirtucd that the mua of nuUcr tlirown out by 
Mount Etna formed a body Inenty times aa large ai the original aiza of the mouutun. Tha work 
of Father Kirchcr naa written in 1(160. Nine ycorg later a single eruption of the voli'anu covered 
a space of six lengues in Icn^b, anil two in breadth, wilb lava to an average dejitli of nt least ona 
hundred feeL The eruptiun of 1755 produced, according to Dolomieu, a stream ri lavi, which wai 
four leagues long, and a hall' league bronJ, and of the mcui depth of two bundled leet If wo think 
of the immense boUowa nhich must be occasioned in the mountain, and under ila boac, by sucb 
large eruptions, have we not every rcaaon to be aitoDished, that eruptions like that of 1787 can take 
place at the summit of the mountain, which is more than sixteen hundred and five tatacd above the 
level of the sea ? 

Strombol!, — Baron Von Bumhnldt baa remarked, that the activity of volcanoea seems (o be in the 
inveiae ratio of their aiie. Biromboli ia a remarkable confirmalioa of this o[nnian ; it conslanlly eoiita 
flames, but niih Ibis singular peculiarity, thai foi two thouaand years there has dqi been an erup- 
tion, properly so caUcd, though it is evidubt. from tbe aji^iearance of the surrounding country, that 
it was formerly subject (a them. Tbe Epomai, in the island of Ischia, cannot be considered as a 
rolcano; but it uould, probably, become one. if Siromboli should be eilinguiahed. 

The bland of t^antorino luid a great eruption in 1707 ; but aa this phenomenon has not unce 
been repealed, and the island has no proper crater, I have not admitted it into the list of volcanoca. 

VOLCANOES OF ICELAND. 

The last eruption of Wcctr look plnco in 1766. Tbe eruptions of thU volcnno, according to Sir 
Geoigc Mackenzie, hnvc not, in general, the extent ascribed to them. 

Tbe bun eruption of Krabla took place in 1724. 

In the year 1766 there were five eniptions of Hit Kallliigiaa. between ibc months of January and 
September ; since that period, this volcano has been inactive. However, on the SSth of July, 1SS3, 
it bad three eruptions, accompanied by violent earthquakes. 

TheiT^^JIn/ij Juftu/ seemed to beextinct for above a ccnlury; hut, on Ihe 20th Deccml)cr, 1831, 
it tluew up flomes from lis ninimtl. Eye-witnesses say. that tlie column of fire was still seen on 
the 1st of February, 1SS2, and thai Ihe volcano Ihrew out stones, from BAy to eighty pounds in 
weight, to a distance oftwo leagues. On the 26lh of June, 1833 ^t opcneil at its fool, and poured 
out a great quantity of lava. 

Eyre/a Jahil^-Thv lost eruption was in 1720. 

Skaptaa Johil, and Siapiaa Sytsel. — the eruption of these two volcanDes. which occurred in 
ITB3, are in llie first TUik among phenomena of lliis description, They laid waste an immense tract 
of country, and. in conseiiuence of Ihese eruptions, the atmosphere of Iceland was impregnated for a 
whole year with clouds nf dual, through which the rays of the sun could scarcely penetrale. 
Water Jofail. — Rain of stones and ashes in the year 1H2,1. 

Bik. — This volcano was discovered and visited by Mr. Scoresby in 1S17. It broke out and show- 
fd an eruption in April. I81S ; clouds of smoke arose, eveiy Ihree or fnur minutes, to a height of 
Inun twelve to fr^urlceu hundred yards. 

ISLANDS IN THE VICINITY OF THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA. 

No volcano, properly so called, is with certainly, known to exist in Africa; but the islands which 
geographers consider as belonging to this continent, contain scveial. 

El Pico, .----.-.----. Island del Pico, Aioies. 

The Pico of Teyde or Teneiiffii, Island of Tenerifle. 

Fuego, Island of Fuego, Arcliipelago of Cape do Verd. 

The three Solaxia, lg|c d« Bourbon. 

The Gebel Teir, Island of the same name, in iha Bed Sea. 

Aacension Island, -.. ■ -----. In 8° WUth latitude. 
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El Piro. — This yoksno is the only one, in the Atorea, which ha* n conical form, and the only 
It which consUU enlJicly of Imp ; and, laetlj, il a the only one which baa a moalh cooiiuiillf 
open. Geologists agree in consitleiing the large strCBios of Ibtb pouro] on the island of St. CreM^e, 
ia 18 IS, to be Teiulla af a tntcral eraptionfrom the volcano Dei Pico. They account, in general, in 
the eame manner, for the rapid formation of a amall island in the vicinity of St. Michael, in the year 
IBII, This little island, of which the captain of the ^brino, nhowitnesicd the event, look poaae*- 
aon, in the nimc of the king of England, afterwiidB entirely diaappeared. The sea, nn the apot 
whore the island rose fiOTii the waics, baa now a depth ofeij^hty laltioniB. 

The Peak of Ttyde, or Tauriffe. — This volcano aeems to have been more active, by taeajia of 
ila lateral openings, than b; its summit. The crater, properly so called, is scarcely forty-five toiaes 
in diunelcr, and its depth eighteen loiBCia. Since time immemorial, ncilhci Urn, (lames, nor smoke, 
vinble Dl ■ distance, have issued from it The last eruption, in 1T9S. took place laterally, from 
Mount Chahorra ; it lasted above three months. Several fngmenls of rocks, of large dimentiofia, 
which the volcano threw up from time lo time, were, according to the observations of Mr. Cologuan. 
from twelve to fifteen seconds in filing down. Tcncrifie had not been visiled by ui ertiption for 
ninety-two yean, when that of the 9th of June, 1793, suddenly oeeunred. 

Immerise streams of luva spread themselves on Ibe island of Palms, to a distance of twenty.Gv« 
kaguee from the peak, in consequence of several new volcanic openings which vere made in iha 
year ISSS, 1S4G and 167T. The island of Lanceroltc was likewise quite Jcvastaled by an eruption 
in 1 730, 

Futgo. — Wc do not possess uny particular information respecting the volcano on the island of 
Fuego. One might l>c inclined to adupl the opinion prevalent even in the most ancient timo, that 
Iheie are no active volcanoes in the whole archipelago of the Cape do Vcrd isles. 

Vnktmo of Bourbon. — There are but few volcanoes in auch activity as that of Bourbon. Its Uat 
eruption look place on the 27lh of Febiuary, 1881. Il emittod three streams of lava, which flawed 
from the summit of the mountain, rather below the real crater. One of these alreums did not niaclk 
the sea till the 9lh of Morcli. Some lime after the eruption, a shower of blackbh aahei, mixed with 
long pliable glass threads, resembling golden hair, fell in various parts of the ialnnd. The latter phe- 
nomenon, nbich was rcmsrkeil particularly in the year 1760, has been conaiJercd as peculiar to the i 
•slaiul of Bourbon ; bat Sir William Hamilton aflirms, that he bund similar glass threads, mixed 
with ashes, in the atmosphere of Naples, during the eruption of Vesuvius in 1779. I 

Peisuiu who have not paid particular attention lo these phenomeno, may peihsps ha lurpriaed, 
that, in the year 1831, the burning lava of the volcano of Bourbon took ten days to descend, OH a 
declivity, through the small space between the crater and the sea. But it muni be observed, OH tho 
one lumd, thai the lava ia not a perfect fluid, and on the other, that its progress becomes alower in 
proportion as it grows cold. In the year 1805, Mr. Von Buch saw a stream of lava iasue from Ve- 
■uviua, and reach in three hours the sea coast, which was seven thousand yards distant; but the his- 
tory of volcanoes olTers but few instances of such velocity. In general the motion of thettva isbtlt 
■low, Tho lava of Etna, for instance, takes, in many places, whole days to advance • few yaid^ 
Sometimes the surface is already soUil and still, while the burning and fluid mass beneath continoei 



15 10-Sof north latitude. Tlie summit has four open- 



loflow. 

The Gebel 7Wr, according to Bruce lii 
ings, from which issue thick pillars of smoke. 

We have but few particulars respecting (he volcano on Ascension island. That 
from which an immense mlumn of aqueous vapor, visible at the distance of ten Ici 
issue, is still too much enveloped in doubt to be decidedly admitted into this list. 

VOLCANOES OF AMERICA. 

North.Wat Coatt. — The mountain of St. Elie ; the mountain del Buck Tiempo, the volcano d» I 
las Virgenes (1) 

Ibxiai. — Orixaba. or Citlaltepetl i Popocatepetl, or volcano of la Pucbla; Tuitia; Odima. 

Ouatimala tmd Niguaragua. — Volcano ofSoconusco; Socalepeque ; Hamiti>aa; Atltlan ; Fne- | 
goe de Guatimala ; Acalinango ; Sunil ; Toliman; laalco ; Sscatecoluca, near Kio del Empa; San 
Vincsnle ; Traapa ; Beaotlen ; Cocivina, near llie gulf of Conchagua ; Viego, tiear the barbor of 
Rialeto; Momommbo; Talica, near 8L Leon de Nicaragua ; Granada; Bombacho ; Papagatlo ;. 
^ania, lo the south of the gulf of Nicoya. 

Volcano of Solaro and Purace, a group of Fopayan ; Pasto ; Rio Fragna. 

Volcano of Cumbal. Chiles and Azufral, group of the province of los Paslos. 

flraup af Quilo. — Volcano of Antiaana; Roenpichinclia ; Colopaii; Tunguraguai Sangay. 

Volcano of Arequipa (Peru). 

GroupofCkiH. — Volcano of Copiapo; Coquimbo; Cboapa, Or Lisnari; Aconcagua ; Santiago; 
Feleroa ; Chilian ; Tucapcl ; Calloqui ; China! ; VilU Rica ; Votuco ; Huaunauca ; Ojomo, oppo- I 
site to the island of Chiloe ; Huaileea ; San Clementc. 

AnHlkt. — Volcano of San TinconI ; St. Lude ; Guttdaloupe. 
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!l ia QOt known whether ibrie hate laUarly been «ny erU]iiioii of Ibc volcanoon on (he north- 

ThB OiiiBbn IB two ihoueand ail hundred and fifty toaee. The slicanu of lava, which are to be 
mern on the nicje* af the mounlain, leave no doubl of ils volcanic nalurc. We arc not, however, 
■cqiuinled wilh nny eruptions in modern time*. 

The Popoeateiirll einiLled imoke even al the Umc of (lie conquctt of Kfeiieo. Cortra, in fact, re- 
lates, (lut he eotimuaaioned ten of hie moat coungeoua compsnionti to aicenil the tummit of ihe 
mountain, (odixfover (he Becre( of the amoke, which ho wished to communicate to Chacles V. Thia 
volcano atill burns, hut hna ceased to emit lava from time inimemonjil. Its height, as eitimated by 
Mr. Von Humboldt, is iwo ihousnud acvcn hundretl loisra. A toJM! is equal to a fathom, or lii feet. 

The volcano ofTuitla Ilea lo the auuth-easi of Vera Crux, its hut eiuptinn, which naa very con- 
etJerablc, (ook place in 1793. Showers of ashes were curried as for >ts Perote, which is Gf^-teten 
leagues dia(ant in a straighl line. 

JoiuUo (or XoniUo.) — Ttie cotutrophe to which this toh^ino of Jorullo owes its oiig:in, says Mr, 
Von Humboldt, ia one of the moil remarkable in the phjHcal hit(o»y of our globe. No(«ithsl«nd- 
ing the conitanl communicBlions be(ween (he two CDn(incnts, this event lias remained nlmoil entirely 
imkDOnn to the geolojpits of Europe. In the night of the S6th of September, 1759, on a ipol (hirty- 
lix leagues from (be const, foitj-tno leagues from any volcano actually in combustion, there arose a 
tract, three or four aquiun milea in extent, in the form of a bladder. In the centre of one thousand 
burning conea, six niounlaina rose rapidly to the height of two hundred to two hundred and GAy 
toiae* above the original level of the neighboiing phiinti. Thv most elevated ofUiem is two hundred 
and G(ly-nine toises hi|{h ; this is the volcano of JoruUo. Its emp(ions continued, without interrup- 
tion, till Febniaiy, 1760. The suhlertaneous lire is now, however, much more aetive. 

The volcano of Colima, (he most westerly in new Spain, now emits only ashes and smoke. Its 
height is about fiAcen hundred toisea. 

Mr. Von Humboldt has maile the striking observations, that thu peak of Orizaba, the Popneale- 
pell, the Colima. and other eitinci tolcaooes, are ranged on one lino, as if (hey hod ariacn from one 
enormous rent, which is al tight angles to the great chain that traveisca Meiico, from north-west to 
«ouih-wcsi. 

Among the volcanoes of Guatim^la, nf which the emplions arc Ihe moat recent, are : Los Puegoa 
of Guatimala, the luolco. Klomolombo. Talica, and Bombarko. These volcanoes, and the siileen 
othera mentioned abore, ite silaated between 10° and 15° of north latitude, and ptaced in the gene- 
ral direction of the Cordilleras. 

The connection of (he volcano of Paalo with those of Quito was proved, in a seiy striking man- 
ner, in 1797. Since November, 1706, a thick column of smoke had issued from the volcano of Paa- 
lo ; but to tbe astonishment of the inliabi(anls of (he town of (he same name, i[ suddenl;? vanished, 
on tite 4lh of February, IT!)7. It was ptedscly at thi« moment IhnI Ihe town of RiobombB, near 
Tungutagua, ailuDled siity-Gve leagues further south, was destroyed by a dreadful corthqutikc. 

The Antisana is two thousand eigh( hundred and (wenty-five (oiscshigh. We aie not acquainted 
with any iaXci eruption of this volcano than (hat of 1690. 

The tBles( eruption of the Rucupicliincha occurred in the year 1660. 

The Cotopaii had an erup(ion in 1742, while (he Prenrh academicians were engaged, in (he vi- 
cini(y, in measuring the degree of the meridian. The pillar of flames and combustibles lose five 
hnndred toisct above the summit uf the mountain. The enow, which, in the courae of (he (wo cen- 
(uries, had accumulated on (ho sides of the mountain to Eve hunilred toisea below Ihe summit, melt- 
ed in large msasea, ruahed inipe(unui'lif into (he plain, and formed waves fi-om dily (a one hundred 
feet high. Mr. Bougucr estimated the ropidity of the waters at forty or fifty fcct b a second, at the 
distanrc of three or four Icoguos from the volcano, Uii bundled huuses were swept away, and se- 
ven or eight hundred persons perished in the waters. 

The eruptions of 1743 and 1744 have been still aure destructive. 

Bouguer and Condamine, ,in examining the still evident (mces of the great eruption of lQS3,tlie 
remembrance of which bus been handed down among the inhabitants from generation to generation, 
found that the volcano, on (hat occasion, had thrown stones to (he distance of more than three 
leagues, (he cubic contents of which were from twelve (o eiileen loisei, and consequently, as Mr. Con- 
ilamine eTpresses i(, much larger than an Indian hut. There could be no doubt of the origin of these 
stones ; they formed line* on all sides, the direction i)f which was toward) the volcano. It docs not 
appear that Vesuvius ever threw up ilonea higher than sii hundred toises. 

The TangutagUB had an eruption in 1641. 

The Sangay baa continued in a itato of cbmbustion cverainco (he year 1729. 

The Chimbaraia is no( placed on the list, because we hove no account of its eruptions, though 
nobody doubts ita volcanic nature. The same is tiic case with Caiguairazo. 'Ilie inundation of 
mud which, in 1B9S, covered a Iroct of eighteen square miles in eitent, was not properly the eSeet 
of a volcanic eruption. On (he falling in of the Car^uoimzo. Ihc walcra concealed within it rushed 
iiQpetooualy into Ihe plain, and caused the inundations mentioned by the American historians, 

(hi MTtaiD map* of CbiU, more voleuiacs are lud down than I have enumerated in this list. 1 
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tuiv« coiifiticil myself to ihoae, the eiulcUMe of which ii Ihc mnst ceilain : uid I harr to olxiriv^ 
that of Uio siileen befbio menlionsd volcuioea of iIiim counlij, some ate now pcrhsjra Eilinct, The 
Feteioi had in eruption in 1TG3, the Villm Kin in 1640. 

Il excites BUrpriffi. on looking at the uisp of Anietica, that no volcano ia to be found, nlha be- 
Vmea the S° aiiJ 16° of soulh latilutle. snil the IT" and ST° of north Utiluile. If il were not Tat 
the volcsno of Arequipii, the leries of GuuimaU aniJ Kicsragua, the Efoupe of Popayan and Loa 
PaMoa would be aepaialed from the long aeries of Chili, by a iipaco of 35° of latitude, wilbout maf 
volcano. Though there is anly one tolcano in Peru, there are few countries in the world wbeM 
•Uthqualtea nro more frequent will morB destructive. They often causo immenBD clrfli, ona wUdi 
it is neMUdnry to throw brlct^a, in otdci to icitore cnRimunication between the dllfereni prmiimn. 
One of these clefm, cuumhI by the earthquake which ileatroyed Liint in 1746, was one leBg;uci in 
iangth, and one toiae broiid. 

The rolcanoofthe island of St. Vincent threw up lava in 1718 and IBIS. The ashes of the l*at 
muptioti WBK canied, by the nipeiioi cuiront of the ail, in a contraiy direction to the MeoaooB, oa 
fa M the island of BorludDes, which is thirty teague* {nrthci eoMwaid. 

At Saiut Lads sulphur continues to hr formed by the condensation of the vapors which arise feicm 
the cialar of the Oualibou, which ia bom two to three hundred toises high. Streams of hot mHt 
likewise issue fiom it. 

Tho last eruption of the volcano of Guadaloupo, which has an elevalion of about right hundted 
fnses, was in the year 1T97. It then threw up pumice atones, ashes, and clouds, iuipregnated wilh 
sulphureous vapors. 

I ahall hote concludi; tho account of the volcsooes of America, with the obaertalion, that no *aU 
-canoes are met with either at Buenoa Ayres, Brazil, in Guyana, on the coast of Vcnesusla, or. lastly, 
in the United States ; that is, on no point of tlie eastern coast of this extensive continent E*«ti ta 
the cooat of the Andes, there are only three small VDlcanoes, lying near the sonre» of ibe CaqnaCa, 
the Napo, and the Marona, and nhieh, probably, according to Mr. Von Humboldt, are only the l>- 
lorid effects of the volconoca of Popsyau and Paalu. 

VOLCANOES OF ASIA. 

The Eilirui, Perda, 

The Tourlbn, Central region of Aaia; 4.1" W of lal., 97" 11' 

of long. 

The Bladi Balieh, Ditto, 48' tX Ul.. 7fi° 11' Ions, 

The AvBlsch*, Kamlachalka. 

TolbaiBchik. Ditto. 

Throe other ^ulesnoos, more consideiBlilo Ihnn tlie preceeiling, in the sanio rounlr3'. 

Kurile hlaads. — Nine volcanues iji combustion, near Krscheninnikov. 

Alcuiian hianils. — Four volcanoes, at Ouiuinga, Oonolatthka, Omuak, Ourimak. The latter had 
a violent crupUan in 1930. 

Japanae hiandi. — Ten volcanoes. There are three on lbs island of Niphon, which is the Ur- 
gest Ac«ordll;g to Kampfer, several of the Japanese volcanoes are subject to drpodful eniptians. 

Lonrhaa blanda. — Thesulpliur island threw up a thick sulphureous vapor, as the Lyra, commanded 
liy Captain BasO Hall, passed near it, on the 13th of September, 1816. 

The Elbruz is menlianed by many travellers ss a volcano still in a slots of comlmstion; but itua 
is rather doubtful, and, at alt events, we have no authentic teotimony of any eruption. 

The mountains of Tnurfan and of Biich Balikh ore repiescntoJ aa constantly emitting fira and 
smoke 1 this is allirmeil in an article of the Japanese edition of the Chinecc Encyclopedia, which 
Mr. Remusat has lianHlatcJ. Il is said, that the Calmucks here gather the eal ammoniae, whidk thcj 
aend to various countries in Asia. 
The Avstschs hod an eruption in 1770, during the time that Captain Clerke was in the hariior 
_ of St. Peter and St. Paul. In 1787, La Pey rouse and bti companions saw flames and smoke iminMr- 
^L rupledly issuing from the summit of ttiis mountain. 
■ The Tolbatsrbik had an eruption in ITSD. 

^B A column of smoke constantly ascended from the summit of a third volcano, more coiuddeiablB 

H than the others, but the name of which Cnptaln Cleiko does not mention. Since the time of thai 
H navigator, two new volcanon have broken out in Kamtschalka. 

H Several travellers have reckoned Adam's peak, in Ceylon, among the number of volcanoes; Dr. 

H John Davy, however, who visited (tin 1817, found no trace whatever of an ancient on 

L 



THE SOUTH SEAS. 

7^ Philippine hlmda. — Five volcanoes, in a state of combustion. Travellers liave. hitborto, 
given but -naj oncetuin accotmls i«ip«GtiDg Ibe volcanoes of the Philippine islands. Ttia ona on 
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the islanJ of Lucon is csUi-d Alba}' ; the Tsal Ue* to Ae loutli of MmilU ; tLe Fuego to lite aoudt 
□r Lucon. There is also a volcano in MiDilaiiBD. 

Borneo. — Geognpbcn agree that there are Toleanoes in Borneo, but they do doI accurately UeUt- 
mine cither iheii lituation ot iiumhiT. 

Barren hlimd. — Barren laland lias a lotfuio about aii hunilipdtoisGshigh, which vcrr fiequenk 
]; ttraiis oat so immense pillar of uooke, and rcd-hol alonra, of the weight of three oi four lone. Il 
Ilea ID la^laile 1S° 15' aod u Sfleen leagues dialaat fiom the most caaterly of the Andanuin islanda. 
The whole ieland ia not above ax league* in drcumfcreTiec. 

Sumatra, — Maraden lays down four lokanoeB on hiamap of Sumnlfa; but aathe interior oflhia 
iataiiJ is but iuipcifeclly known, there are. perliii[», aouie othrr^>. 

Java, — The island ol'Java has a great many volcanoes which are ruiigcd in rows, ot slraig 111 lines. 
The Ibllowing are their names, with the dates of their last eruption. 

Snlak 1761, eruption. 

Tankuban, .....'--.-.. 1804, sulphureous vapor. 

Guntur, 1S07, eruption. 

Gagak, .-,,-...--..., , partial combusUon. 

^ Cbermai, 1805, eruption. 

~Lawn, - 1808, anlphureoua vapor. 

Aijuni, , constant column of smoko. 

Dosar, .- .,.,... 1804, eruption. 

Lamongan, ---..-..---. I8HC, erupSon. 

Tashem, -- 1796, eruption. 

KlQi, 1785, eruption. 

The Arjamahsa an eloralian often thousand sii hundred and fauileen feel Englinli ; thi« tuoun- 
tain is, however, not the highest in the island. 

The mountain of Papandayang was one of the chief volcanoes of the bland, but il no longer ex- 
ists ; this niountun entirely vanished between the I lib and ISlh of August, 17TS, after the appev- 
ance of a great luminous cloud, and sunk into the earth. Il has l>een calculated, that the tract of 
land, swallowed up in this manner, was fifteen mJles long and six broad. 

Smaliava. — The Tomboro of Sumbava had a violent eruption in the year 1913. The delonatioai 
were heard at Sumatra, very sensibly, in points which were three hundred leagucB distant in a sttaighl 

Flnrts^—ThB volcano of this island was seen by Bligh. 

Daitmer. — Daumer ban one volcano. On s small islsnd, between Timoi and Coram, in the urth 
degreeoflatilude, thero is a volcano in a constant stale of combiiBlion. Dampierre saw it in 1699. 

The Itland of Bunda. — Tbo Goonoung Api of Bands had a dreadAil crupdun on the 11th of 
June, IBSO, when it throw out led-llot masses of stones, as Urge as the hsIiilatiDns of tlio natives. 
Many of these stones were east up to double the height of tlie mountain. 

iMofucrd lalandi. — On the island of Temale there is a burning volcano. Tidoro ts tbeluune of one 
of the MoluccuB, and of its volcano. 

C^libes, according to geographers, contains several active volcanoes ; they do not, however, pu- 
tieuluiie their portion. 

Sanguir. — Between Mindanao and Celebes, there is one of the largest volcanoes in the world. 

New Guinea, — In the year 1 700, when Dampiorre viriled the coast of New Guinea, two volcanoea 
were bunting on the island. 

New Britain. — There ore three volcanoes in the archipelago of New Britain. On the !9lh of 
June, 1793, Eittrecasteaai witoeesed the eruption of one of them, which lies in G° 92' latitude, and 
in 145° 44' east longitude. A stream of lavn rushed towards the sea, and formal several cascades. 
Lomaire and Schoulen haJ already previously seen the same volcano during an eruption. 

Arehipdagi of Espiritu Sanlo. — The island of Ambryin, in ibis archipelago, called by Bougao- 
ville the Great Cyclodes, and by Cook the New Hebrides, contsint an active volcano. 

The island of Tanna is likewise volcanic. In August, 1774, Cook waa*wilncaa ho an eruption 
which occurred there. The volcano threw up flames, ashes, and Bloncs, of the aiieof the ship's long- 
boBl. In April, IT93. Entrecasteaux and lus ciimpanions law a thick pillar of smoke on the sum- 
tnit of the mountain in iliis island. 

AreAipelago oflht Marianas, — They reckon Icji volcanoes in this archij^lago, but I do not kuiow 
whether they are all in the class of those still burning. 

Samhoich hlands. — The Mounn Itoa, in Owhyhee, srems to be a volcano; but il ia doubtful 
whether this i» the case with the Mountun Mowee, which Vancouver calls Mount Volcano, 

hiand of Anulerdain. — This island appeared all on fire, when il was seen by Enlrej^asleaui, in 
March. 1793. Some regarded this phenomenon merely as thectfects of a fire; olhen) concluded from 
il that the island contained a volcano. 

Um^ of the Marqait of TVswr*^,— These islands, which have been lately diw»vei«d by RuaaiaB 
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navigators, and lie between New Georgia and Sandwich Land, contain a burning volcano. There 
IB also a volcano in a state of combustion on Sandwich Land. 

GENERAL VIEW. 



Europe, 
Africa, 
America - 
Asia, 
South Seas, 
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In concluding this account, I will add the remark, that, with the exception of the two volcanoes 
in central Asia, the existence of which is, however, rather problematical, there is perhaps not one <hi 
the preceding list situated above fifly leagues fiom the sea. We might almost be tempted to oon- 
clude, from this singular fact, that the water acts an important part in volcanic eruptions. 

Another phenomenon, equally deserving the attention of Uie observer, is the great distance at 
which the noise, that precedes or accompanies eruptions, may be heard. We have mentioned above, 
that the detonations of the Tomboro in Sumbava were heard at Sumatra, three hundred leagues dis- 
tant, in a straight line. Mr. Yon Humboldt, in his excellent work, relates a fact almost as surprising. 

*<The explosion which announced, on the 27th of April, 1812, the first eruption of the ashes of 
the volcano of Saint Vincent, did not appear to the inhabitants louder than the report of strong ar- 
tillery. This explosion was, however, plainly heard on the Rio Apure, at the confluence of the Rio 
Nula, two hundred and ten leagues from the volcano, equal to the distance of Vesuvius from Paris. 
The repoit was so distinct that it was taken for the firing of aitillcry, and military preparations weie 
made in many parts of the American continent." 
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men I die, I w»h you to take me to my own pure talt •m, and burr me ; where I bfcve beimoken the sea-weed ft» 
my windiBs^lifiet, the oond for m y coffin,juid the KMbelk for my tomWone.-iTrr. E, T. TbuIt, 



BuKT me not where I shall be 
A feast for the reptile's gluttony. 
And the greedy worms in their revelry 

My flesh consume ; 
For when the gem shall be taken away 
To enrich the crown of a brighter day, 
I do not wish the casket to lay 

In the cold tomb. 

When my eyes their vigils shall cease to keep. 
And my heart is hushed in its last, long sleep. 
Oh ! carry me to the unfathomed deep 
Of my loved 



Let my body lie in its hidden caves, 
Beneath the dark pall of iGi briny waves, — 
Where many a gentle mermaid laves, 
Oh ! buiy me. 

The sespweed shall be my winding-sheet. 
And the coral shall be a coflKn in meet ; 
The beautiful shells shall my form secrete. 

And the swelling surge 
As it dashes proudly toward the shore, 
With the solemn music of its roar. 
On the wings of the whistling wiiuds shall pour 

My wild, sad dirge. 



THE DEATH OF DA VINCI. 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



Tbi moining nm WBa breaking htighlly orrr the wondn of Fontainbleau ; the dew-diop* if ... 
gliltirbg an the pendunl biaiichci. ai if each iti^abUnB bough ncni jewelled like Uie dan ofa ma- 
much; and the mDlin-song a! the litUe binJs nu gouiuling nieniiy in the greenwood; but brighter 
br, gbone llic eyea of llie fair maideiu of Franco, and sweeter anng [he minBtreb who were aisembtcd 
in the glides of the foreal. Franeia. the "King of Gcotlemen," waa holding high festivul it Foo> 
tiinblenu, nitb the noblest and brighteal of hU coui L 

CerlcB, it was a noble and ■ stirring sight to view the gallant airaj of wnrrion and princes, of 
■pearmen and arbulisti-rE, with tbcir lianners and their pennons, wsving and flushing thcii many- 
colorBd hues lo the full blaze of the morning. All, of every degree, from the proud noble in his 
furred gown and golden chain, Id the shouting peasant with his thrum cap and leathern jerkin, wEre 
thronging round their toTcreign. Here rode the portly citiun on his sober-pacing alecd; — there 
unhled the court msijon on her ployful jennet, jingling the Milan bells of her hooded merlin in iho 
ear of the citizen's horse, to the no small discomfiture uf his rider. Hero stood the vetemn cavalier, 
Btiffand Httaight as the old elm gainst which he leant, coating ■ wrathful eye upon the wayward 
carscolingii of the lady's palfiey, — and there the bashful country damsel, half smiling, half pouting, 
at ll;e plumed gallant, who, bending from his pawing Arabian, is whispcTing the newest louiaunt of 
the trouhadours in her ear. Tlie brnuliful, the bmvD. were gathering round their king. 

Beneath a splendid canopy, erected in the court of the pakce, stood Fiancia,his bright joyous eye 
glancing with pleasure on the gsy scene aronnd him, — not so much distinguished by the lichncia of 
hia habit, as by the beauty of his peraon and graceful deportment, which so justly gained him the 
title of" Le Koi dtt Gmtil-hommtt" He wu auriounded by those whose names rank high tn the 
annsli of chivalry, — Bonnivel, FIcurs, Bolange; and there atood Uayatd tho good knight '' Sanspeur 
ti nmu rcprofhe." 

But there is a audderi silence amongst the muldtudc, — the shouts of the pcnsanta and Iho clangor 
of the tiuoipels arc bushed, — the laughing tnaiilen has slillcd the b'lls of her falcon, and the gallant 
has lumeil hia palfrey fmrn tlic side of his blushing companion. And for nlml ! To gaie on an 
aged man, whose feeble form is hardly supported in his saddle by the mcn-At-arme. who are leading 
his sure-paced mole through the throng. He descends, and his trembling slept are guided liD where 
the youthful monarch is standing, encircled by chivalry snd beauty. He bi^nds hia knee and bows 
his gray hairs before the throne; it is but for an instant; the hand of Francis has raised him from his 
supphanl poslure, and he stands on the right hand of the king. There is no coronet Upon hi* brow, 
the silver locks which wave around hia temples are its only covering; there are neither chains nor 
jewels on hia breast, — the flowing beard, while as the driven snow, which desrenda over his dark 
robe, is its only ornament ; — yet every eye is lumed upon him, peer and peasant are pressing forward 
to look upon that aged form, — the name of Da Vinci is whispered among the courtiers, — it is carried 
from month to mouth; the cry rises louder and louder, and (he shout of" Live Francis! the patron 
of learnittg," is joined with " Honor to Da Vinci. It lage ehrmtlirr .' Honor to the noble Italian ! 
may hia stay be ioag at the court ho has at length vimtod !" It was indeed Da Vinci, the venerable 
Leonardo, who had left his ungrateful country, lo vieii ihe court of one who never failed lo lespect 
wisdom snd virtue, — Do Vinci, the roan who united the most wonderful talents with a pure and 
guileless heart, — the accomplished gentleman, the skilful knight, the mathematician, the poet, the 
artiliccr. the musician, and the painter. Such was Ihe man who stood, like one of the patriarchs 
of old, stem and simple in his atlire, amid the gay and gUtLering throng. 

The scene ia changed; it is no longer the hnsy splendid assemblage of woiriors and courtiers with- 
out the walls of Fontainbleou. — it is (he solemn stillness of the chamber of death! The dark fretted 
roof of one of Ihe chambers of ^e imlace spreads its carved work above, in Ueuof the clear and cloud- 
less canopy of heaven; and the faint glimmer of a ran gle lamp falls on two figures, the sole inmates 
of tlie apartmcnl. The one is Da Vinci ; he is dying, but still glorious eien in ilenth, like the lost 
bright flash of an expiring name before it dnks in the socket. Leonardo has raised himself in Ms 
bed, — his face is pale, but his eye is still bright, hia countenance still calm and serene '. There is a 
alight qniiei on bis lips, as if he would have spoken. — it passes away, and his head drooping gently 
on his boDom, he sinks back in the arms of the person who kneels bcsi<lD the eouc h. It in the mo- 
narch of France who suppoits (he dying man. on whose bosom Da Vinci has breathed his loal sigh. 

Thqs died (he learned, the good Da Vinci, the wonder of bis age. — of whom it might be justly 
said — " take him for all in alt, we ne'er shall look upon his like again." O. 



THE MAN WHO 



CARRIES CHICKENS HOME FROM MARKET 



NxYXB trust a man who carries chickens home from market, provided he is a man of pretenaionn^ 
living in a large house, and so on — a fashionable gentleman*- It is very certain that he is an eocmj 
to the march of intellect ; for, observe, that he always carries the chickens by the kgs with their 
beads down, keep them shaking their heads constantly, as if they were as wise as the Solomoiui of 
tlie present day generally, who are indebted to that external motion for theii characten, lather than 
to any thing operating within. If a spark of life should by any accident be left in the chifkens they 
have no chance of expressing their sentiments upon matters and things in general, or of giving their 
opinion of the value of grain, which latter involves as much efibit of mind as most of the coaTarsa* 
tion of other bipeds, who may not be carried home from the markets by their legs. The gentUtmaB 
who carries chickens home from market, is generally in all other matters, very ostentatious, and fond 
of crowing over his neighbors : he likes very much to get upon a little fence, or any elevation, and 
chuckle to himself as he looks at his grain bags all iUied ; he is apt to be of dung-^hill origin, and 
wants the real game blood. 

•^ It is a very different thing to carry one chicken — there is genius in that : still better is he who 
carries only the head of a chicken, which is intellectual or phrenological. The man who carries only 
one chicken is always modest, and lives in a small house ; though he has the ecccntiidty of genius, 
is seldom a politician, or if he happens to be, never wishes to hold two offices at the same time. He 
carries that one chicken in his right hand, having nothing in his left, being for one side of a political 
question, and no other. The regular politician carnes his pair of chickens in his right hand, and a 
piece of the animal called hog in his lefl, intimating that if the majority changes, he can save his 
bacon. There is a difficulty with regard to the person who carries home but one chicken, he is ge- 
nerally a melancholy Benedict, and that one is in all probability a hen, which would seem aingolar, 
if philosophers had not remarked that often one hen is more for a man at dinner than two chickens. 
There is poetry in carrying one chicken, even epic ; the unity is preserved, the true spirit of poetry, 
a kind of self-communion. 

It should ber emarked here that it is by no means certain that a dead chicken does not think ; there 
b generally upon its countenance a placidity of expression mingled with something of a smile, as if 
pleasant fancies dwelt in its thoughts ; and it always has the wisdom to keep its mouth shut, whidi 
must be the result of some mental operation, unknown even to members of Congress. It must be 
admitted that chickens dead or alivo cannot be religious beings, because they never have any law suits 
growing out of church quarrels ; as we were saying, it is by no means certain, that a dead chicken 
does not think — living chickens frequently scratch theix heads and wear an expression of doubts- 
doubt is wisdom and learning too. Observe that all distinguished men doubt; ask an eminent bar<- 
ristei, one who is always careful to carry hb green bag through the streets, if black b not white 1 
you will soon perceive by hb doubt, together with the scratching of his head, that to doubt b to be 
great Thb part of our subject we will dbmiss for the present. 

You may sometimes see a gentleman living in a house with a marble front, running up hb steps 
with a pair of chickens in one hand, and abutter-kettle in the other, when he looks more like the boy 
sent with the articles than the gentleman of the house. There b virtue in consistency. We once 
saw a dbtingubhed clergyman carrying hb chickens and butter-kettle home. On the following 
Sunday, we saw him in the pulpit, and if our salvation had depended upon our close attention to 
what he was preaching about, we certainly should have been lost. Vbions of chickens and butter- 
kettles would ever come in to dbturb the effect of hb most eloquent passages. Several times, when 
nearly the whole congregation were overwhelmed with grief at being despatched without mercy into 
the lowest depth of the infernal regions, we held fast to the chickens and butter-kettle, and were 
saved. We do not mean to be irreverent, but we certainly did doubt the sincerity of that clergyman ; 
we certainly made an effoit to believe that when carrying hb chickens, he may have been contem- 
plating the sublime truths of Christianity. Observe the man carrying hb chickens home, and you wiU 
perceive that he leems to be thinking of nothing but hb chickens; he lifts ihem up occasioniilly,and 
ijes them with a wonderful expiession of sagacity, looking as if he thought he had mide a grant 
.kngun ; the fiywb are very fiit, how nice they will be lor dinner ; he seems to be copiptring hie 
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conilitton with Ihnl of hia neighbor aruunil him. who clo not happen to hnvc an; chickena. Now 
thu world [■ ruled b^ ■ppcsrnnivs, mnd ne must lose our reaped far a man whoM Ihoughts appeal 
to lu of luch > chimcler vrhnn they ire conlngtrd with umdations Irgitimate to h» position in life. 
If a man csn dfibrd tu live uplenilidlj, he can aflonl to pay nomebodj for carrying hii things home 
from market, and if he don'l. he is n mean fBllnw, "Thpra'a my leDtimenta." In out opinion, a 
man who livea in a large house, in a fanhionable street, and catrii!* chirkeoa home from market, ia 
radically wrong in bli coiDposition. nome how. He si lesel wania equilibrium of eharaeter. Hii 
mind must be narrow — he must poaam innity in an inonlinato degree. Ho livea in a targe and 
bahionable house to gratify hit vanity, envy, or jealousy orhiBneighbor(,.indmark. he always thinka 
that no one eeca him carrying those chickena home. You are very apt lo catch him in an alley, or 
if bo walks with thecn bravely at noon, he wants laite. The piutiire nf hiiDscIf, which he dcaireato 
preaent to the world, i« thai of one living handaomely, faaliionably, beautiful mirrors, chaDdeliera, 

house in Street, and Gila Up the grouping with a man carrying a pair of chickens, ot 

a butter-kettle! Polokids. 

PliiladrlpbiB, Id 29. 



S T A N Z A I 



.0 linger heie, and find no kimlred one 
Life's pauselean pilgrimage lo cheer, ot mourn when we are gone; 
That we mUBt bow, like doomed ihtnga, to an unchosen lot — 
To wako — toil — sutler, — dream and die — cbiotkd and be forgot! 

And 'lis a dark. unwelcome thouglil. Ihnt. when "P low aie laid, — 
When gricfii' few " decent lean" are dried — esrlli's fnrmnl rites are a 
Thai slill the wortd will move as gay and heedleH<.ty along 
Aa we in life were with them yet — a masquer 'mill the throng ! 

Oh. 7 have thought, were life but o'er, — Death's cnlm pcacc-nngel eoi 
To bear me heavenward, alar by alar, oi lo a dieanileaa tomb, — 
Oh, I have ihought I'd ^ladli/ go, could but the vn.cn or Fmi 
Whisper lo those I leave behind, in after hvurt, my name! 

Vet why such dreams ! fur me, alus, they idle are nnd vain ! 

And " Hope's young sinr" will never amilc lo light my path again : 

Anil I must bear, unshrinkingly, my destiny accural — 

And bind, aawith an iron nerve, my heart lo brave the worst. 



When I had decmni thei 



low Boon and drromily that pass'd ! — 
B yet waa ote whose love unchanged would h 
ry word or kindly look is pieluri'd on my biain, 
rilh sunlight penciled there, — a rainbow "mid life's pain! 

DKSp^iB. with sullen alormi, had shadowed o'er my path ; 
1, wilh her venomed breath, hail s'lickcn me in wrath; 
Oh, [ bad hoped that ihou would'al nol that chill miniinu heed. 
Nor coUlly turn from me away, in Ihnl my " hour of need !" 

And even now I omnot feel that ihou arl all estranged. 
For on llic heart is warm 4nd liue when mod the biow is changed ; 
And when on ih; calm face I gaie, with Ihrobtnn; pubio and heart, 
I think but of the friend Ibou wast, and heed not wbai thou art 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Once more upon the watert ! yet once more ! 

BiDBiBG adieu to Pontarvis, as the morning sun was mounting above the eaatem waters, I aet 
out for the town of Chephali in a small boat rowed by one of his attendants, and in the ooorae of an 
hour reached the wharf of the village. I found that the ship in which I had secured my pasaaige a 
day or two before, was preparing to weigh her anchor for the island of Rhodes, as a south-easterly 
breeze, which had risen with the day, was momently fireshening into greater strength. I embarked 
on board of her, and the wind continuing favorable, reached the city of Chigi, on the southern part 
of the island, on the third day afier. As we entered the fine haibor of that small but ancient port, 
we passed the island of St Catherine to the north, and as we came into the quay, the distant out- 
line of its hilly shore was just visible above the waves. This was the spot which ]iad been origi- 
nally mentioned to me as the residence of pirates, and which I had conjectured to be the retreat of 
Harford when I had supposed that he had sailed with my boy from the shores of Cyprus. That sup- 
position had proved erroneous, but a variety of considerations taken together rendered it probable 
that when he embarked in the ship which I had seen him enter before the castle of prince Menitzen, 
the destination of his voyage had been to that small island. My inquiries among the crew of the 
vessel confirmed what I had heard of the occupancy of that place, and it was there that I was anxious 
to make my first investigations. 

When we were yet some distance from the wharf of Chigi, I had observed a small boat put off 
from the island of St. Catherine, for the same point apparently which we were making. As we 
wore gradually up to the land, I noted its progress with no other curiosity than that which is always 
felt in tracing the conclusions of that which we have seen begun. When it came near enough to 
permit my distinguishing who were within it, I perceived that it contained but a single old man, 
whose dress and aspect denoted poverty and meanness of condition, but the vigorous strokes of whose 
oar indicated that his arm had lost little of its strength by that weight of years which waB marked by 
the whiteness of his hair. He rowed his bark to a retired part of the shore, and fastening it there, 
walked up into one of the narrow lanes of the city. I had no doubt that he belonged to the free^ 
booting party that infested that island. 

When the vessel was brought to, I stepped upon the shore, and directed my steps towards the site 
of a lodging-house which had been reconmiended to me. The streets, as usual in the south and east 
of Europe, were extremely narrow, being little more than unpaved lanes running between low and« 
small houses. As I was passing along one of them, my attention was arrested by an open window 
in a house which stood at the coiner of an intersecting street, and struck by the scene displayed 
within, I involuntarily stayed my steps to observe its results. The old man whom I had just seen 
descend from the little boat whidi he rowed from the opposite island, was standing in the room, ap- 
parently deeply agitated by some feeling which he strove to master. Before him, stood a youthfol 
. girl, of singular fairness and sweetness of countenance, whose hand was folded within his own, and 
whom he regarded with an expression of infinite interest 

** Farewell, my daughter," said he, with a troubled voice, and I saw a tear standing in his eye as 
he spoke ; << be happy — ^be good. I have given you gold enough to last till I return. I will eome 
back soon, and bring you more." 

** Why must you leave me, fiither 1" said the girl. ** We have enough money for our wants ; if 
more be needed, I will work for it ; only let me be with you. I was happier once, though we were 
poorer, than now ; for you were always beside me." 



•' M; chilli, poverty to tha old u bat ■ trilling etll, im to mllcring niul enjoyment thcj u 
neiifly inilil!eT«it, and in thehnppieil condition thcilregu of life are vny bitter. But for the young 
and the bcBuliful to \if pom, ■■ the gnatnl oalamity that ran *isil thviti, for thrit moral tuin ia ax 
foilain w thdr pliyeiciil tuHSennn ia keen. If I were to die lidare I have provided for your suppoit, 
it were better that yon were to die with me. But I hops em long to nuiuiiR enough for this purpose, 
and to be enabled to reinrn and live alwiy* with you." 

" And till then, might 1 not accompany you, and Blmre youi toils V ariteil the giil. " I could not 
hindrr you, ttnd I might give you aonie aniitanw." 

■■ You little know what accnca you aah to view.'' said tbo old man, u ho turned from her, and ra- 
pidly paced the little apartment. ■■ Nay, i^ay ; if I go, I mual go alone j and it it well if I can en- 
eonolcr what awaita me even ivhan ( go unattended, and leave all kindlinens behind. But it nut- 
ten little; what I have auumtid, I will perfonn. Patenoll! 1 may not linger. When we nieel 
ignin, I hope that we aball dread no parting." 

He preaaed his daughtet to hia bosom ua he apoke, and impTeenng a honied kiaa upon her cheek, 
turned from her, and left the house. He directed hia alepa towards the ara, and I followed bim at a 
little diatance. The converdation just noticed, revealed to me in a moment the character and aitiu- 
lian of the boatman, and I saw that we might be naturally beoeliclal to one another. I overtook ham 
aa ho was getting into hia litlk hoal. 

" Are you going,' mid I. " to join the piialra on the island of St. Cilheiine V 

His keen eye glanced aioimd at me as quick aa light. " Who ate you thai quealioiu on old man 
of hit intentions ond his inovenKiila 1" 

" One that would savo bim from a life that he must abhor, while he aecunw him a richer reward 
than ever that life B*en gaina him. I have buaincaa with you, which you may not regret to bate 
brought before you ; but before I unfold it, I have one question to put to you. I do not oak from 
any wrongful motive, nor can the aiinvcr eodangor your safety. Are you not a comrade of the pi- 
rates of til. Catherine T" 

■■ I om." 

■'And if an honest conduct could bring you greater profit, would you not abandon Cioae you now 
•re leagued with 1" 

" Most gladly. Stranger ', the eomputsion of a necesnty that knows no quealiai.ing has driven mo 
to this employment ; and may you never feel, as I have done, the want that conquets will. It is not 
my need diat thus masters conscieiice, for I might die. But the penury of one dearer to roe than 
lift, makes the power that ptostrates choice." 

I then informed him of the putpoac which had brought me to the island, and narrated bricjiy tha 
drcunulancra which had led to it. I oftercd him a sum Ihut would be fuAicient to render him inde- 
pendent during life, if he would render me what osairtancc I should require in the search which I 
was llien about to make for Harford in the island of 8|, Catherine's, and in any future diiTiculliea in 
which I might be otitigeil to undergo. Heaccepleil the proposal with ardor, and told me that a ve*. 
ael hod orrived from Cyprus the day before, at a port on the other side of St. Catherine's, and sug- 
geatnl the probability of ita being the one of which I had mode mention. I pointed out to him the 
neccsuty of my being disguised before venturing in a place where [ might at any moment meet the 
eye of my malignant foe. 

" There in a small island oppoaitc 8|. Catherine's," said he, " on which I have a cabin ; and them 
every arrangement of that kind can l<v made. Are you now reaily to act out !" 

•< Wail one moment." aoid I. *■ I have told you what sum of money I ihould give you in requital 
of the senice you are to oflbrd mc. It ia poaaihie neither of us msy return from this enterprizo, to 
give or 10 receive. Accept half thot sum at once, and place it in the hands of your daughter before 
i*e leave the ahore." 

The glow of giatlficotion which suffused hia countenance, and the warmth with wliich he pressed 
my hand in (dienec, as I placed the money at his disposal, assured mc that he was thenceforth knit 
to my service with cords of perdurable toughneoa. 

Ho carried it immediately to his house, and when he relumed, poured out the warmest eipics- 
tions of graljtiidc and promises of fidcllly. We then entered the boot, and he rowed off. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the small island oppnratc to 8|. Catherine's, wheie the neces- 
sary changes in my appniel were 1o be made. As it was my intention lo visit the dwellings of the 
pirates to sec if Harford was among them, it was neceoaary that every precaution should be token to 
insuie preservation from detection. My guide led me into a small cabin on the beach, which was 
entiiely deserted, and produced from a chest within it, a suit of clothes similai lo those worn by him- 
■elf, and several aiticlea which showed thai the practice of disguise was fumiliar to his own profcs- 
aion. When I hod accoutred myself in these rough habiliments, and drawn on a huge wig wliich 
be brought out. and a still largi^ hat which of itself was capable of quite concealing my features, I 
surveyed myself in u broken bit of looking-glass which graced the apartment, and fell satisfied that 
not the most accustomed or most vigilant eye could detect the reality beneath so complete a disguise- 
ment. Having finished these managementa, 1 inslrocled my companion at large in the couiao which 
1 wiahed him lo putiue, and the plans which I proposed to accomplish. We then wailed till the 
darkness had set in, before pushing off from our retreat. 
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The point at which the Teaiel in which I conjectnied that Harfoid had arrived had aachorad was 
about three or four miles to the south of where we were, on the island of 8l Cathenne ; and theve 
the largest assemblage of the men was to be looked for. The sturdy arm of a^ guide bad brou^t 
me through more than half the distance, when a heavy mist gathered suddenly over the wataii, and 
hid the view so entirely as to render it necessary to proceed with the utmost caution. After rowing 
for some time longer in silence, he rested on his oar, and my ear caught the sound of voioea appn^ 
lently on the shore not far before us. 

** We are near the qpot," said he, in a whisper ; *• be on your guard, and ready, for we shall land 
in a moment." 

I soon diMinguished a fire lighted upon the ground, which illuminated the dense mist ftir some 
distance around it; and I caught a glimpse of two or three figures standing and moving before it. 
The boat shot up through the banks of a narrow inlet or canal, and a voice from the shore hailed na 
with a call of ♦* Who goes there V* 

« An old comrade, Pietro, which U a good thing," stdd the boatman, who appeared to recognize, 
the speaker ; ** and a new one to boot, which is a better thing. I have a recruit on board who I 
awear is worth a merchant's ransom." 

At this moment, the boat touched the bank, and the guide motioned to me to get out and follow 
him. 

" Where is the captain 1" said the old man, whose name I had learned was Caspar. 

« He is busy in the cabin," said the other, ** and caimot see you at present But bring your re- 
cruit here, and Til swear him in." 

<* O ! I have done that already," replied Caspar ; << you might be sure that I would hrin^ no man 
to this island till I had forever settled the substance of his acts by exhausting his consdenoe through 
-a form of words. The lad is my own nephew, and is as good a rascal as the best of ua. Wlut ia 
the captam about 1" 

'< He is in the general room, and all the company are with him," said the other. « They vn con> 
suiting with a stranger that arrived yesterday, and has something which he wishes the ci^lain to 
undertake." 

Caspar drew me aside, and whispered, ** It is probably the man you are looking for. We will 
go in ; but preserve a strict silence, and do not get separated from me." 

He walked towards a rude cabin built of logs, but of large dimensions, and opening the door, mo- 
tioned to me to keejp behind him. The room which was disclosed to us, and which we entered, con- 
tained a long table, surrounded by a number of men, and covered with cutlasses and other deadly 
weapons. At the centre of the board, sat a tall and powerful man, of formidable stature and savage 
aspect, whom I supposed to be the chief of the party. In the front of him, on the table, lay an ex- 
panded chart, and directly opposite sat the man for whom I sought. With his eye fixed intently 
upon the person on the other side of the table, and tracing with his fingers a course upon the chart, 
he was speaking in his usual calm, cold, and emphatic manner. The rest of the company were lean- 
ing along the table and listening in silence to his remarks. Our entrance attracted the attention of 
but a single person ; while none other seemed to be aware of the intiusion, tlie keen glance of Har- 
ford was shot towards the door, and he surveyed foi a moment the figures that presented theroselvaa. 
He seemed, however, to detect or to suspect nothing, for he returned undisturbed to the business bo- 
fore him, and pursued the statements he had been engaged in displaying. The only light which the 
apartment contained, proceeded from a tall lamp in the middle of the table, the top of which waa 
aurrounded by a metallic shade which throw down a brilhant lustre directly beneath it, but left 
the remote parts of the room almost in darkness. 

I seated myself at the table among a group who were leaning forward and giving their attention 
to the speaker, and who afforded me an entire concealment from the observation of those above. Cao- 
par walked to the upper end of the board and took a seat there. I listened for a few moments to the 
voice of Harford, who appeared to be pointing out something in relation to the coast of Greece which 
I did not understand ; but I soon heard what concerned mc more intimately. He had hitherto been 
speaking peiaonally to the captain ; he now addressed the company at large, 

** Comrades!" said he, ** I have your captain's permission to Uy before you this oSor, There sail- 
ed in the ship which to-day arrived at Chigi from Cyprus, or there will sail in the next ship that 
leaves that island for that city, an Englishman who is my inveterate enemy. His name is Pulten^. 
He is now either at Chephali, Chigi, or on the ocean between them. Whoever will seixe him, but not 
kill him, and deliver him uninjured to lord Angstein on the coast of Cyprus, or to me, shall reoaive 
a thousand ducats." 

Several of the pirates started to their feet at this announcement, and brandishing their cutlnseag, 
awoie the money should be quickly had. My eye was fastened upon the old man, in whose keep- 
ing my liberty and life were placed. He rose from his seat and approached Harford. ** God !" thou|^t 
I, ^ it is all over ; he will betray me as surely as fate." 

He came opposite to Harford, and looked keenly at him. 

** And where will you be found by one who could claim this reward 1" said he. 

** At a month from this time in Paris ; in a year after that in London." 
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" Infurm me mora partii^ulaily of yo\a movemc 
nid tbe aU man. 

" foUoo' me, then," aaii Haironl, " and 1 will give yau my ii 

So aying, he toss from the table, bhJ walking lowaiJs the nppoBitc part of ibo room, opened a 
door, through which Cnspar and himsejf pimcii. I waited with «ome anxiety, li>r ibuugh Miongly 
tnoUned to amSie in liie integrity of iha man wham 1 had bound lo myself both by past bounliea 
and uiialing pranuBH, and paitjally re-octured in my tnul, by his language (o Harford, yot 1 did nol 
feel wholly certain that he might nol !« inclined to win by an eaBiei method than [ held before him i 
a greatoi sum than i proponed to liini. My doubt was not. however, guflercd lung to remain, for in 1 
a ITW minutes Caipar opened the door by which we had entered, nhich was opposite la 
which he had gone out. and becktmMl to me to come lo lum. We walked towards a retired part al 
the heach, and lold mo of the course by which Haifotd had explained to him thai he was abont 10 
UBvErK Europe oji hia way lo Paris. 

" And when does he leave this island !" was my inquiry. 

" To-monow or neil day, was bia statement to mo," replied Caspar ; '■ bul from acme other ro.. 
marks that fell from him, and from some preparations nhicb I have teea for a voyage of more than 
ordinary length in a small boat that liei on the beach near the cottage which he occuplea, I am in- 
clined to think that he intends (o leave hnc in the course of iha night — probably nol lolet than tha 
dawn of to-morrow." 

" Does Harford live alone In the collage of which you apeak !" 

" Yea." 

■• Al what hour will these men have all retired, and the place be quid !" 

" Al one o'clock al the kleat. Moat of them will he uleep fat eariier ; some may be 
till then, bul not longer." 

" Very well ; at one o'clock come for me lo Ihe room where I was before ; there I can easily et 
caps detection. We will then visit Ilartoid's room, and come armed. You underetand me }" 

" I da ; and I will aecond your wishes. Your son, by Ihe by, is with him, and was sleeping in 
Ihe apaitment in whicli we wore." 

I left him and returned lo ihi- room which I had IcfL ll was now uboul ten o'clock, and aovend 
of the company had left the apartment, snd others were preparing to retire fot the night. Uncan* '' 
sidered and unobserved, I seated myself on a bench in a corner, and yielding lo the reflections whidl 
the inlsreat and importance of my position pressed upon me, waited for the hour at whicli I was lo 
act. He for whom I had so anxioualy sought, seemed now wholly within my power, and unlesa 
some omitely unexpected incident reversed ihe advanloges which were in my hands, I should ere long 
deliver myaelf fiom a foe nbo had blighted my life for years, iind recover Ihe only object on cailh to 
which my fnlings were attached. I revolved in my mind the various scenes at which his preseoM 
and bis power had displayed themselTca to work my utter ruin ; and as the erenld which, since our 
fiTSt meeting, had again and again recalled to me by fatal trial, how Iremendoualy close our deatinioa 
were linked, rose before my recollections, [ resolved more deeply and more (ameslly that nothing 
sliould slay myliand or suspend my blow in Ihe coming hour when ibc sword of vengeance should 
be placed within my graqi. The interest inspired by rrfleclions like ihese left me scarcely coiucioiu 
of the lapse of timo ; and upon consulting my watch, after Ihe last occupants of the room had de- 
parted, though it did nol sDom lo me Ihat not more tlian an hour had elapsed, 1 folmd that it wanted 
bul a icw minutes lo the lime appoinlcd for our undertaking. 

Caspar wad punctual to his engagement, and eolered as my repeater sounded one. CsuCioiuly 
and noiwiensly, we lient our steps towards that part of the beach wheie ihe cottage occupied by 
Harford waa ailoateil. The mist which had previously lain upon the waters was wholly vanished, 
end tlie hruad expanse of the ocean was glittering under the cITulgFncc of the moon. The scene 
was prolbundedly quiet, and no sound or appearance of waking person could be discerned thiouf^ 
oul the whole client of the view. When wc had Iravarsed the shore for a short distance, we came 
to a bend in its direction, oecoaoncd by a small bay of llie sea which marked oul a hollow space ia 
the ontliBe of the island. When we bod pasaeil this projecting point, and reached a spol whore tha 
circle ol the cnaal beyond was fully visible, the guide suddenly slopped, and turning lo me, eiolsim- 
rd, ■• He is gone ! the boat in which ho was to sail for iho city of Rhodes is no longer here." 

" Are you sure that he has gonel" said 1 1 '■ the boat may have been taken by some one else." 

" After yon left me," replied Caspar, ■' I visited him sgain, and he informed me that he was going 
10 OBibark in a small ciafl which was fastened at this spol; and upon approaching it afterwards, un- 
seen. I found that every necessary preparation for the voyage was mode. He assurnl me, how- 
ever, tfan he should not sail before nirK o'clock in the morning ; but it seems be intended lo dec«iv« 
even one whom be had trusted as much as he did mc." 

" Let us at least ascertain," said I, " thai he is nol within ihc cottage" 

We appraselied the cabin or hot which Caspar staled to have been the residence of Hoiford ; bat 
it WIS BDlirBly deserted and empty. To search any fatther through tbe island, aftei Ihe aaniianoe 
thus obuinad, aeemed useless. As we wen issuing from the collage, a man, who had not beliv* 
liemi <riaifale, approadied us. 
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Are you icarching/' said he, « for the Englishman who was occupy mg this building 1" 

** I am ; where is he Uy he found ?" 

« Come hither," replied the other, " and I will show him to you." 

With these words he led the way towards the beach which lay a little in advance of the spot wheie 
we stood. He raised his hand and pointed towards a small object that was visible in the offing of 
the sea, just darkening the horizon through the minutest distance. It was a little speck that wouki 
not have been seen at all, but for the broad, bright light thrown by the moon over the waters. 

" Do you see yonder dusky point on the verge of the ocean V* said he. 

« I do." 

** It LB the boat which contains the Englishman and his boy ; by to-morrow's dawn they will ea* 
ter the harbor of Rhodes." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Thou omiiKNit and fearful man of crime, • 

Tile p«rnod of thy tyranny approaclietii ! 

And no way canSt thou turn thee for rifdren. 

But death doth front thtf with appartmt spoil. 

And pale destruction meets the* facr to face I 

Lo I there thou stand*st, a breathinj^ valiaot man, 

Of an invincible, unconqiiered ipinL 

This is the latest rlor}' of thy strength, 

For ere the i^lass that now bepnt to run, ** 

Finish the progress of his sandy hour. 

Thou shall be overthrown in dreadful death. 

Shak*peare. 

Iir communicating to my attendant, information of the former places at which he should be found* 
during the ensuing weeks, so that knowledge of ray capture might be conveyed to him, Harford had 
given a written statement of the cities through which he should pass on his way to Paris, and of the 
days and hours at which he should be at each. For once I had obtained the advantage of my oppo- 
nent ; for once our places were changed, and he was the unsuspecting journeyman and I the all- 
knowing follower. Throughout any period between that day and the termination of the year, I had 
it in my power to place myself beside him ; and it only remained for me to select the moment at 
which vengeance should be consummated, in order to gain the result As I looked forward into the 
future, and saw what ability was placed within my exercise, and pondered what arguments of re- 
venge were mine, I felt nerved and determined for that conclusion of this long and anxious conflict 
which I was conscious was drawing near. I was resolved that since the power of ending this pro- 
tracted difference was mine, there should be placed a speedy termination upon it, of one kind or a 
different I lesolved never to abandon the clue which was in my hands, till I reached that point at 
which effective action could be had. 

On the following morning, the earliest rays of the sun were gilding the eastern waters when I 
stepped on the little bark in which we had come from Chigi, to be rowed by Caspar towards Rhodes. 
I had started at once in pursuit of Harford, had it not been that all the boats and vessels upon the 
island that it would otherwise have been possible for us to obtain, were absent at that time on Tari- 
ous destinations. I took the first that arrived, and although the delay had been so great in the pur- 
suit, I thought it not impossible that we might still reach the city in time to 6nd the object of ovar 
search not yet departed from it The ocean was profoundly calm, and when the powerful arm of 
my oarsman had brought our bark out of the islands that were closely clustered around that princi- 
pal one on which we had been, the view which presented itself was singularly beautiful and grand. 
Before us lay the sea in all the unbroken vastness of its mighty breadth ; on one hand was the city 
of Chigi built sloping along the side of a mountain that rose beyond and above it to a towering 
height, and just beginning to show, in the motion of a few objects about the quays, the return of that 
suspended life which the day was summoning into action ; on the other side were a few pcnnts of 
land in the distance rising above the waters and reflecting fiom rock and tree the light which 
rolling fuller and stronger every moment over the scene. Behind us, the path of the sun-iajs 
glittering like a floor of gold ; or, where the wake of the boat troubled the stillness of the glassy pl^iny 
it might seem that the royal archer of the skies discharged a thousand gilded arrows that glanced 
and rebounded from the mirror of the waves. The unbreathing silence with which the mightiest 
changes were wrought by celestial influence, through every instant, in the frame of the heavens and 
the fashion of the sea, contrasted with the tumult attending every movement and act of man, to 
give something of sublimity to a spectacle otherwise familiar and frequent A dream-like atmoqihsn 
of the thinnest mist hung over the oceim and the land, and the procession of the day seemed doablj 
stately and august through an air informed with so much of interest and impression. But Uie 
cellence of nature thus displayed had no attraction for my eye ; and, earnestly bent upon a 
object, I scarcely noticed the scene which was around me. Having lived for years in the 
safety of avoided danger, and overshadowed by the darkness of a peril which I might ahiin, hot eovdd 
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uot jiluck out. I \ran now dctnnnincd to invoke tlic deep and cnlire energy of ni} being, and grappla 
nith Ihe poircr that ao long bud diMuibed my dsji. Struggling niU) all the powers of my nnlure, 
ta tbtoiv off tha tyranny tliat had so much overmastered me, every thought and feehng of my heart 
and'mind wot eameallv absnrbed in thai uiigle puituit. I was resolved never to desist nor to relax 
my eSbrli, lill either I had picvailnl in the conlcsl I bad enlereij into, or n-ju overwhelmpJ by the 
nrengtb of my udveniarji. Wholly occupied by the interest of the enlerpiize which I bad undertaken 
with so despcTatc a resolution, I pnsaeil over the water almost unconscious of the ponlion in which 
I wu, nai iniliHcrenl to the incidents of the voyage. The unpausing arm of tha old oargman, who 
had plied his Uak in unbtoken lulence, brought us williin view of the city of Rhodes, about the hour 
of noon. I directed liim (o land the boat on the edge or out'Skirls of (he city, to prevent the possi- 
Inlily of our encountering Hatford before prepHraUon was made. Gaining the shore, nl a reliied 
part, 1 took a room in a small inn thai stood near the lieach, intending to conceal myself there till 
the night; end in the mcanlimo sent Caspar out to scareh for Harford in the city, and awertain if 
he was still there, or had already departed. In the course of an hour, he relumed with the intelli. 
gence Ibal Ihe object of our inquiry had embarked for Taronto, in the kingdom of Naples, on board 
a ship which bad soiled for that port not long tufore our arrival. Enraged at the &le thai had again 
perroitleil my foe lo elude me so narrowly, and delermlned tn follow up, with a dcvolion and perli- 
nadiy which should not be escape*!, this man on whom oil 1 could feel of fate was concentred, I in- 
stantly despatched my utlendanl to engage, at any price, the flevtont vewel in the harbor, and have 
bei prepared for the sea without a moment's unnecessary delay. By sailing in punnil, without toss 
of time, I might reasonably eipect to reach the coast of Italy as sjon as the other ship, if not before 
it. A vessel was found suited lo Ihe purpose, and that very aflcmoon we put lo sea. 

A passage, brief in fact, but ineipresaibly tedious lo an oniiety and earnestness like mine, brought 
IXB to Taranlo. On landing I leumrd, with same surprise and great dlsappointmenl, that the lessd 
which had preceded us had arrived the day before. After some inquiry, I succeeded in discovering 
Ihe place where ho had lodged, and was informed that he bad set out on the load lo Naples about 
three hours aller. Without resting a moment, 1 immediately started in pnrsuil. 

It wos noon when wo reached the fool of the Appenines ; and al Ihal point I learned that a per. 
son ansRering the description of Hatfoid, had gone up the mountain about an hour before. The 
day bad been extremely hot, and a dark cloud that nos beginning (o gather niong (lie southern ho- 
riEon, portended a severe storm. I turned lo the old man who had followed me from Chigi, and 
whose cipacily and devotion had been tome of tare advantage. 

" I shall no longer," said I, " have occasion for your services. I feel prniuadcd that I shall meet 
my opponent upon this mountain tliis day, and when we mcel we musl meel alone." 

I gave him Ihc reward I had promised him, and dismissed him ; and I llien began Ihe ascenl. Tha 
toad after a sliorl distance divided into two pussBges, one of wliich passed by a sleep elevation, di- 
lectly over the back nf the hill, and the other wound along ihe side by a more gradual though a 
longer inclinalion. The latter of these paths appeoreil lo !>o the more frequented, and the more eli- 
gitde, and I turned into it. Absorbed by a single consuming interest, I journeyed on inattentively, 
■nd had nearly reached Ibc lop of the ridge, when I was startled by a tremendous peal of thunder 
vhich made the very mounloin tremble beneath my feet. Gsiing upward fiom the abstraction into 
which my CTcited feelings and the consciousness how near [ noa to my deadly enemy, had plunged 
me, I beJield Ihe heavens as dark almosl as the midnight, and a cloud of menacing blackness hang- 
ing over the In-ood valley beneath. The roar of thunder, which I remembered lind for some time 
been muttering, unnoticed by me, was rolling along the \ale with unceasing echoes, sjid the light- 
ning was leaping from point lo point, with passionate fury. The rapid darlings of the red llame, as 
it shot and twisted towards a thousand quarters, resembled the maddened wrilhings of an arch-fiend 
grasped in the hand of the omnipotent, and struggling, wilh the wildest energy of hell, lo spring 
from the bond ihat held him. A few large drops began lo fall, and the prospect of a violent alorm 
of rain wliich was hehl onl. luggcsled the necessity of seeking some shelter &om its vehemence. 
Just in afliance of the spot where I was staruling, a deep ravine, narrow but of a prodigioiu and 
dinying depth, ran across the road. A bridge was thrown over it, and as I espied a kind otcivem 
aectdcntally formed beyond il, nl ihe side of ihe road, by lui occumulalion of three or four rocks 
piled irregularly together, I tan over it ond took shelter in that retreat It was sofficienlly covered 
to protect me wholly from weL 

After some lime the rain ceased, and Ihe thunder gradually died away along the remote porta of 
the vale, and I came oul of my covert to pursue my way. My attention was arrested by the disco- 
Tory of another narrow path which nui along a bighei lidge of the mountwn in the same direction 
vritil the road which I was pursuing. It crossed the ravine by a alone arch nul broad ciinugb to ad- 
mil Ihe passage of two persons abreast, and so slight and ihin, apparently, us to furnish but 8 very 
insecure dependnncc. While I was looking up at this wolk with somo cutiosily, t suddenly beheld 
the figure of Harford eracrgina from among the bushes into the path al the opposite termination of 
the liitle brirlge. He held in his arms ihe boy for whom I sought. The blood thrilled through my 
veina, and a spirit of the most desperala resolution cnlered my being. I swore' that I would not leave 
'^ ' in until the venge.ince ond the restitution for which 1 was prepared lo die was conautnmated. 
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Hiziacd pbeed the boj upoa the grouiid, and making aome ago, or gmng a JiiwJi oo wbich die 
i^i ff^tw* prrfcnted m j bearing, the child stepped ibrwaid to craai the bridge. The iswine w«i 
bannded onbothades with a hneofperpendicolar rock, and at the bottom flowed afnll mdlbamiiig 
atream of water. Agitated bejond the limits of control, at the imminfnt dangv to wludi the boj 
would be expoaed in paaaiDg alone over that chasm, I inTolontarilj niaed mj am widi an 
geature, and called out to Hariurd at the top of mjr voioe. 

<< Villain!" cried I, •« the child wiU inenubly faO! For God's sake, slop him T 

The hoy proceeded, and mv eye followed him with inexpressible anxiety as he toOered tothe 
die of the bridge and down the oppoate part, till a projecting rock which shirided thM pvt ci die 
bridge from my sight, prevented my following him £uther. Hai fiord looked at me in ajlmcg for a 
TpniTM*nt, and then advanced to ctom the chasm upon the same support. I laiaed the rifle wfaidi I 
carried with me, bat ere I could range it with hu peiaon, he had reached that point at vIibcIi die 
prominence of the rock, which I liave spoken oC prei'ented my seeing him any longer. Quick ee 
the lightning I had just been watching, I levelled my piece at the keystone of the areh upon 
Harford still was. The bullet shattered it to fragments, and the separated stonesof the bridge 
to the bottom of the chasuL 

I sprang forward to get beyond the intervening rocka, and see the resolt of this event. 
a^ ^ fntin g the hill, and making my way through the shrubbery, I came near to the spot 
bridge had been. The spectacle which presented itself to my sight when the riew w 
lore me, wes Harford hanging over the chasm, above which he supported himaeif bj 
his hand to a large projecting root of a tree upon which he had cang^ ^iporentij whem be hiid 
en with the arch ; and on the ground, a short distance oS, the child, of whoae ea m ie I had beat «> 
doubtfuL It was plain that Haiford could not poasiUy long save himaeif jfrom die nwring flood above 
which he was su^wnded. He called to the boy, who was not far from him, to approach him. Fhw 
ceiving the fi»n^i«h pnrpoae that he had, I cried to the child to stand ofi^ and to nm awaj from Aa 
pvedpice, and I stood motionless in an agony of solicitude as to the resuH. The child, moie ^"**«* 
or more afraid in respect to Harford than myaelf^ stepped up towards the brink of the imrine, and 
looked over. I sank to the ground as one that had been fielled by a blow from hearen, and ^^i f rwl 
a oy of inarticulate anguish. Harford sprang upwards from the root to which he had dang^ and 
grasped at the peraon of the boy who was leaning over the rodi above him, and garing down. 
Alanned either by the depth of the descent, or the spring that wks made towards him, die diild drew 
back at that moment involuntarily, and the hand of Harford just grazed and miaaed him. Tlie kak^ 
petus with which the wretch had sprung up, threw him out to the centre of the chasm, and he aank 
down into the midst of the flood, and was overwhelmed for ever. I felt as if a mountain wcie rolled 
off from my heart. 

I tock the child in my arms, and ascending a little ridge of ground which displayed the whole 
western declivity of the mountain, I seated myself upon the earth. The cloud which had oo f e w d 
the sky was rising from the western horizon, and at that moment the sun paased below it, and 
hia broad illuminating rays over the wide, glistening scene which was spread around and 
me. The storm within my bosom, and along the hills, alike, were ended and over. An 
of aafiBty and freeneas waa stamped upon tlie scene before me, and a feeling of peace and deUvennee^ 
long atrange to the emotions of my heart, roec within me. I pressed my boy to my breast, and bom 
into ieaiB. They were tears of thankfulness and joy. 
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I SEX thee once again, my vale, 'neath evening's mellow light, 

With wild flowers on thy em'rald mead, and streamlets dancing Inight, 

As thou wert when I saw thee last, to fancy's eye thou'rt now, 

The setting sunbeam's crimson glow is on thy mountain's brow ; 

The floating radiance of the moon upon each glen and glade, 

While grove and knell and wildest rock are marked by spots of shade ; 

Thy rolling river's fitful daidi, thy torrent's music roar 

Come sweetly o'er my spell-bound ear as erst they did of yore, 

And with them comes the memory of childhood's soimy inning, 

When ail waa £ur and lovely yet as wild awan's snowy wing ! 

O. 

FhUa^Afiilfl^liMk 
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Anl 111 l)ir PiM^l isliC(|UCiitlic>lajaj 
Thn wDibl mi ae'a ciahltUt Dor destroy ; 
Which u hU lite — lo which he fondly lunu 
When hope ilefenvd luiil ilirapiiwnliiieul lunw 
HU Uusting hcnrt Uin laillil«wii»s of eirth, 
The tmpcifertioii oF all iiiorul hirlh, 
And lnuiishing ihc Ireach'ioiii «mea Ivlovr. 
He aUkea Ilia ihiral al ihat pun? fontlUb** Aow 
Of ihoaghu iiniDorlal Bnil of titians fier. 
Thai Kiai lo whul iIip tpirit jet ma; me. 
The briehlniw of Hial joy mUiroJ hy him 
Some lublonw? care*, pen-bam*, iMy liini, 
And claud awhiln ila diciiiilinl hanu the becit; 
But with their diuknna, powcrlcaa they depart. 
Leating rante bsauty Ihan they sliore lo pall. 
When ihe free heart Hxinis llieii ignoble thrall. 
Like summer stomn that dsrfcea l» deUle 
llie light, the luvelineaa of nalun'a ■mile, 
Bnl diamied as 'twere by newei beauty's glow. 
Which ati Ibey Ihrfalen atill more glorious grow, 
Until Buboiisston humbly they display. 
In varied grandeur, as they pa» away. 

When the full, placid moon mid-conne ha» nin. 
And waning, aorms to maum her goil near nruni 
When, prating (he pon-er of his myuic chanua. 
Mortality lie* locked in Murpheua' emu; 
When ^Dedco reigns, and to luv peaceful will, 
Earth pays ilue reverenoe from the plain and hill. 
And dewy Zephyrua, breathins fmgiant aig^ 
Woo'd to h« bOHom in ruild ilumbei dies; 
'Tia then. O tlien t the poel imlj livca, 
Reapomiing lo the jay which nataru givea. 
The wide, buahed wmld aeemi auhjecl to his anay, 
Emolionn, piuaiona waken into play, 
Hia spirit from ila day r»olting Hica, 
And all with lulutv BWii:tly liannonixe. 
Then, with his must" eommanion free he holili. 
And to hb menial sight lliat realm nnfolihi. 
Whoso woplw Eincy nraya. whilst ronnd her 

The iJanline elary of her prpenanl dieama. 

Bis mwl, rili> with the nupf of the hour. 

Expands b joy, with vivifying power, 

ttoams those Inighl region* opcnnl to its Sight. 

And dfinks from quenchleaa founlaina of delight 

Vinons of dim futurity he sees. 

And, ptophat-like. gives forth hii high decroca ; 

Virions beyond deseription'a feeMe acnpe, 

Gilded with sunabine of eternal hope ! 

Let none eondemn this lieavan-nnillng bond — 

" All heic is shadow, aulalance is beyond I" 

Thoae froil crralione are lo blm more dear 

Than tho muat luetini: thn proud wotld can rcti 

They at« with hutiesi lupintiona fraught, 

Tbey nniae to bring— ibey eicite to thought ; 



They comv iiwpiriiig, in Ihe loveliest caul. 
Giving puce pteaaute while their glorica but; 
And when they've gone, the lovely, oniiona sonl 
[a loudly lonqins tat their awevi contiaL 

Should not his muse be honoiod. ay ! ulorod. 
When on his soul such joyful calm is poured I 
sn[re he flees the world's false, hcurtlM* 

And givnt liis hiart's adet'tiona to his song' — 
Wlien. in the «;ill, h>? ^uiis mute tttis renoid 
Than human beauty ever could afford* 
Who marvels that he tuniB from alrife and cam 

le t He flnda an Bdcn thoi«. 
Imagination there delights to piij. 
And t^ves attraclion la each lonexome way ; 
In what sequealered spot hi* miiaingB slsrt, 
aiMlhiiig spirit whispen to hia heart. 
Whose power his melancholy nature owru. 
As mind and panion answer to the tones. 

And to the bard a mighty power'* bcquealbeil, J 
High inspitaiton as bis airsba h-vo tnnutird »- 
The bondoian heard, indignant Bwollod big (a 
Aiid dteama of ftnedom his awaking bloK. 
He stopt no ntoru. hia Idhnti^ waa [vtet, 

"ilka LiHiid tiinJ his ouiiug xpiiil fasti 
[n inimly piide be rose, and uilh dwiain. 
In one dcifrmined elTort broke bis chain. 
The WMtfied pilgrim (s^hl the thrilling stiaiii 
And ill his holy cause brgol his {laiiia; — 
They soothed lo heavenly real tho nut*, lad hat 
The world bad broken with ita gudt iinil an. 
Thus ia a privilege given him Lo i^unlrol 
'Ilie varied passLona of the human soul. 
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Lea«ea ita high aim. tiof hceil* ila apiril's wo,. 

Contend*, with malclile* ardor, but to win 

The aitisliictian of unholy sb. 

And yet. amid Uie grictous wreck of worth, 

Ut former ginndeui fmiiicnt springs lo liittfa — 

At ttiaei the hnvonly flame glennis pursly otl^ 

And casbi a dnxiling brilliani^y about ; 

Aa eniruscationi on night's balmy hraasl 

Bhoot Tortb their glory and expire to t«al. 

Some noblo mind— rich in perieclian'a ■ 

Type of what huin^n e(«>!leacR may ri 

'liie heart ila throne, ils wide domain the raol — 

Thai thrilla wilJi laptiim as the aceenla roll— 

Dims by tad enor its eternal Eime. 

Falls from its throne,^nH gloriea in its iliaiii& 

Oh I bow tho hrirt that bowed beneath ila spal^ 

That beat reapomsve to ite tunefiil ahell, 

Dolh exercise ils poEsion of deep wo — 

Weep, 'twas but honjan m its heavenly glow T . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thx town to which Thomas Girty was canied a prisoner is not known ; but probably 
either ChiUicothe* or Pechaway, now a flourishing town, the orthography of which, like many 
«ther towns in the United States, has been changed, till it is now Piqu€U The night they arriTod 
9t the town proved dark and tempestuous. The wind at times almost blew a hurricane, and the rain 
flplatlercd against the roof of the cabin, and served to keep awake the two Indians who were station- 
ed there to guard him, and who occasionally struck their prisoner a blow with a stick, in order to 
pcevent him from sleeping ; fearing, perhaps, he might become oblivious of his horrible situation for 
an hour or so; but their prisoner was not incUned to sleep under such circumstances. He watched 
bis guard, and when they averted tiieir eyes, which did not occur often, he eagerly gnawed the bu£> 
&lo thong which bound his wrists ; but he was compelled to give it up, for the akin was as hard as 
iron. 

Girty did not despair, although the lope was lashed around his wrists till it sunk into the flesh ; 
but, by continued exertions, it Anally loosened, till he ascertained that his hand could be drawn 
thiough. His guards* eves were wide open during the whole night, and his slightest motion attract- 
ed their attention ; but his exertions were Acciimplishcd so noiselessly that they did not discover his 
scheme. It was now near morning, the period when GHrty expected to be burned ; there was no 
time, therefore, to be lost. He examined the room as well as the dim light of an expiring fire would 
permit, but could sec no weapons which would answer to knock down the guards, or defend himself 
with. This scrutiny occupied so much time, that the gray light of morning began to render the 
things of the cabin faintly visible. He already heard the voices of some early risers talking near the 
door. One of the guards at length began to evince signs of drowsiness, by nodding his head, till it 
fimlly sunk on his breast, and he broke out into a deep sonorous snore ; but the other — now that the 
responsibility rested solely on himself— kept his large eyes rolling around the room, and was alive 
to every little movement of the prisoner; but Girty 's plans were foimed, and he had left himself but 
a small time to put them into execution. The plans appeared desperate, which rendered it necee- 
sary that they should be commenced instanter. No weapon was nigh, and Girty had recourse to 
his pugilictic powers ; he suddenly withdicw his hands from the thongs which bound them', and ere 
the sentinel could get upon his feet, gave him a violent blow, which felled him to the floor, stunned 
ajid speechless. The noise awakened the snorer, who soon collected his scattered senses enough to 
know what their prisoner was about, but not soon enough to deter Girty from taking his rifle, with 
which he hurried out of the door. Two Indians stood within fifty yards of the cabin, perhaps con- 
versing of the feu de joie^ which they soon expected to witness, when the person of the intended 
victim was presented to their sight ; they commenced a hot pursuit, and were not a little astonished 
at beholding their prisoner turn around, and advance upon them. They stopped and drew their 
tomahawks — for they were without rifles — but one of them rolled into the dirt with a shot from 
Girty *s gun, who now threw it down as an useless incumbrance, and ran towards the Miami river, 
which was sume miles from the town. The crack of the rifle aroused the rest of the Indiana, who 
eagerly commenced the chase. 

With all the tact of a woodsman, Girty tried to elude his pursuers; but, with provcddng asaduity 
and tact equal to his own, they still kept him in sight. Girty reached the Miami river ; for miles up 
and down the bank was lined with towering rocks, which jutted over the virater, at least thirty feet 
above its surface. He ran down the river for half a mile, and at every step the rocks increased in 
height, while the water, swollfii Vith the rains, rushed along its rocky bed, carrying huge logs upon 
its bosom, and splashing against the hidden rocks, till the water flew into the air, such was the force 

*I have inadvertently written Sandusky in the sizth chapter. 
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« day WM rainy anil cold ;Girty pnoud wiihdreodnpon the summit of the 
wUch piDJecled ovn the rirrr, and recoilsd bb br [oolied dfiwn thirty fort upon lUe furious corrcnC 
twlaw, but upon guun^ around him, b*^ beheld donjKrs nhich note still aion thn-iUning. Tbv 
IniKuil vrern nubinic up, bdiI odp frllour wuslmady nutmorf than Hfty yBrds from hiui.Hnd waa try- 
ing lu coax ill* wet gun tu Crv, wliich nol iMcatupUahtng, «iiJ feaiing la adtanco upim Ids tomuit- 
Ua foe. he eonlmled hiruaelf willi the mnL vehement gmurcs imnginable, daudng, nhooplng, and 
blandishing his Ininahswlt. Girly loolled up the rifcr, but m (br na he could ww the siune toworilig: 
roeka lined the shore ; be cut his cyn tonaid* the diaiuieo Iroin whenM he otmc, but all chance of 
•wcape wu dcbaircd fram that ditcctian, fot ibe lodinni trcra now prrasing upon him, and yelling 
with exaltUJon. ai ia osnat with them whpii conGdenl of locceai. Girty aivr there wae no alteram- 
iin but risking hia tiRi in thi nngry flood, and lie deliberately tmltoned up his liiinling sliirt, ant 
east bioiwlf down the steep. Contrary lo liis etpeelntions he struck cleat of rocks, and sank deop 
into the water ; he ailenlty and tapidly flmtod down the cunenL 1'h« savages alood upon the lop 
of Ihn tacks, but rortunalcly Ihelr guns being wet, they could not ahoot, and none appealing willing 
to fellow Giity's wonderful leap, they ran dawn Iho bonk, and hurled large stone* ni him, which 1m 
ended by diviog. Fat mllci the shoio on cither aide wu lilted with th(«o rorka, which roue parpen- 
diculaily from the niter, and Oirty niu compelled to keep upou the suifoc« of the wnler, arantiusd 
mark for the mm of Ilie Indians, who ftitlnwed him down the riier, sniJ kept up a constant yelling 
which Uiiy iBtilniRl witli yells slill nior" Inud and defying. 

Afler Hoalingat leant twa mllea, Glrly at length diecoveleda fiaaure in the rocks on the side oppo- 
ttto to lliB Indiana, who mw it at the aarae >tme. and the roeka beine low on thn ai.lo which thsj 
were on, they ran to the water's edse. and althouih ihe day wu so dingrerable, stdl they were ■» 
eager for Iharaplure of Ihoii prisoner, tlialminy of them wnded inln the water and swam aftThl 
Tba current at lhi> place was eilreinely tvpid, and stood directly (iir the side which the I 
wero on ; hul with the mnst violent aiierllous, Uiity at lauglh gained Iho oppobile aide, and 
out for the fissure, with dghi or ten Indians, all excellent twimmera, not more than twelve feet fr( 
him. Il was now a trial st swimming, and eaeh mm exerted Mmaelf to the utmost, while the 
dinna upon the bank kepi up a coolinuol cry, stimulating their companions to renewed exerti 
Girty — to put (he Iwst Sice upon the matter — yelled inoeuanlly. but did not looeane inch of Ihe 
by looking around td ascertain what distance they were belund, as many persous would haf e dotitr; 
hut he swam [lircdly for lbs narrow path, which he guned, ten foet ahead of Ihe Indian awimmera. 
He mounted ttiP rodta wllh Ibe speed of a deer, and ere the Indiana coukl gain llie land, he woa 
thiny fnel up tha roi-k. Thry apiang in hoi piiranil. and although the best ■wimmers, Ihej soon as- 
Mrlaiood Ihey were nol Ihe floctesl at a lOCe. Girty alill poesmcd a knife, which he had procured 
M the lanie lime he snatched Ihe Indian's rifle; with this he determined, aboold he be overtaken, to 
defend bimaelf lo tlie 1 isl. When he gained the tup of the rock, he discovered ho waa on what ]■ 
BOW termed the " Dnish prairie." This ia level, and mosllj lowland, upon which the underwood ■• 
ao thickly tangled as lo rnndei it extremely difRiult lo poaa Ihiough. and in many places it is uttcr^ 
impomible to piogrraa without the aid of an axe. Re tan for ihe ihickest part, followed hy Ihe ho- 
man bbod-hounils in full cry, who now scallPnd and look diflerrnt dirrctioM, so ai to head liini, 
should Ihey prorc |he moet expert of foot. Gitty continued his course for ihe most tingled pstl of 
Ihethirkel, followed cinwiy by only two of ibiy Indians. The ground was wet, and in many placea 
pools of water had conci'ted. many of which were kocevdccp, and served as a barrier to his speed 
tn ono of these pools Girty slipped, and fell upon his hands and knees — his speed was retarded btl 
ene secoiul, yet 'Ant second gave the neareat of the Indiai^aan advantage which brought him within ffl 
few feet of ibe rilgilive. Elated with auceesa, he act up a Inng and shrill yell. Girty looked around l' 
the firaltime, and seeing the fellow was alone, hoauddenly threw himaelf down. The Indian, wht 
thoughts weie solely bent upon auccen. fell over Girty, who jumped astride hit foe, as ho was g 
ting up, and slrurk his linife in hia side (o Ihe handle. The Indian sunk upon Ihe ground ; sprii 
ing over him, Girly cnntinued his course, followed by the other Indian, whooping and yelling. ~ 
race hod now been kepi up foi aeverfil hours, during which lime Girty had liecB running at th 
of hia speed; and now accing no per*on near, having distanced his remaining puianer, he en 
into a dense thicket, and sank upon thoenrlh, almoat dead nilh fatigue. Here he lay on hour, while' 
the rain poured down in lorrenta, and the lightning flashed over his head continually. After he haJ,' 
become reslad, be crawled from Ihe bushes, snd took a direct couiae for our amp. 

Girly had been sbmnt two daja ; when we parted, I had a presentiment that all would not eiut 
wdl, and when my friend did not return tha same evening, [ could not overcome a gloominess which 
took hold of me. I hod left him in Ihn heart of the Indian hunting ground, and starting for tha 
very spot where he would be certain of meeting a herd of lurking aavsges. who would inevitably 
riiool him down as he paawd. and I almoat blamed myself for being hia murderer. I could nol sleep 
Pial night, but lay upon my back liatenini; lo the shrill cry of Ihe wolves, end the rain eplishins 
■gainst the loof of Uie camp, till about day-light, when 1 arose, built a fiie. cleanei! out my gun. and 
cast some bullDla. When the light rendered things tiijhle enough in Ihe woods lo travel, I atarteil 
fbi the deer lick, taking three penona with me, with ^ determination to ascertain what had becoma 
of our eomiade, Ul had to pcnelralc the Indian viJlagea. About noon we deacried Girty about oon 
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mile up ihe livci ; he was coming towards us as fast as be could run ; he leaped the largest logs a« 
if they had been the smallest saplings, and bounded over the tallest bushes with an agility which 
astonished us ; but the celerity with which he cleared the logs and bushes was soon made manliest 
by our discovering a body of Indians not more than fif>y yaids behind him, who were evidently in 
pursuit. We slipped behind trees, and with our fingers upon the triggers of our guns, waited for 
the advance of the Indians. Girty soon came in sight, and from his manner of running we could 
not help observing that he was almost run down ; he held a knife firmly in his hand, ready for an 
emergency ; the bludc glittered in the sun, as he threw up his arms to jump the logs. As soon a* 
he came opposite to where I stood, by repeating our signal cry, he beheld us, but continuing his 
course, as if nothing of the kind had happened, he only exclaimed, ** Shoot them as they pass, and 
I will join you soon,'' and continued his course down the river. 'I'he Indians soon came up, appa- 
rently as much exhausted as Girty. There were eight of the party ; three of them were some feel 
ahead, and close together, and the other five were scattered. We fired at the three who were in ad- 
vance, and killed one and broke the leg of anothei ; the rest retreated precipitately to the limbs of a 
fallen tree, where they took up their quarters, and yelled their wax song, while wc still remained be- 
hind our trees and loaded our guns. Girty soon joined us, and one young man, who was a greea 
woodsman, offered him his gun, which he accepted. Girty was just in the humor for fighting ; htt 
was stung to the soul with the idea of being chased and beaten, as he yid, " by the d — d savages," 
and swore ho would kill every one of them before he left the ground ; this threat, extravagant as it 
was, he almost fulfilled. 

We now advanced upon the concealed foe, observing to keep a tree between us and the IndianSj 
till we were within twenty-five yards of the brush in which they were hid, when we began to poqir 
in our fiie, although we could not sec one Indian ; yet the brush occupied so small a space that oc- 
casionally a ball might hit. The Indians returned our fire, which did no other damage than *^^*iiig 
away the bark of the trees behind which we were hid. Occasionally an Indian would raise himsatf 
above the brush to fire, and it was then that Girty proved his superiority over all the rest ; thrao 
Indians fell in this way, and one was killed by our random shots in the bruah ; therefore but two 
were lefl, who yelled to the extent of their voices in order to deceive us, and impress us with the idoa 
of greater numbers ; we were not to be deceived with this old artifice, but kept up a constant firing 
which grew too hot for them, and they, finally, after firing a farewell shot, left their guns and d^ 
camped as fast as they came. We all fired as they ran ; and one of them, ailer limping a few hnnr 
dred feet, fell, while the other was now in his turn chased by Girty, who overtook him after ronniu^ 
three miles, and succeeded in taking his scalp, which the poor fellow fought for manfully. Thus no^ 
one of the eight who started in pursuit of Girty returned to tell of the fisite of their companions, and 
all but two were slain by the one whom they were pursuing. Wo took the eight scalps and returned 
to camp, where we found some of our party rigging out for a fight, and expecting to start in 
of us die next morning. The rest of the evening was consumed in listening to Girty's tale of 
captivity and escape. 

The next morning we packed our traps, and started for Cincinnati, where wc arrived in duetima^ 
and sold our peltry. Here Girty and I remained some months, but finally time grew heavy on oqr 
hands, and wc began to talk of the woods. To those who have been raised m a city, and who caa^ 
tinually pass their days amid its noise and bustle, the wilderness is gloomy enough ; the stillness 
which reigns around them, interrupted but by the wild cries of its native animals, or by the passing 
of the storm, soon becomes almost insupportable, and they yearn for the continued noise of a city ; 
but to those who have trod hundreds of miles with no company but one's dog, and the greater pait 
of the time walking with the stealthiness of a wild cat, and when one dare not even enjoy the amuid 
of their own voice, still the wilderness possesses charms, which none but those raised in it can really 
enjoy. One's e^rs — as when in a city — are not continually filled with a chaos of sounds, which soon 
destroy tlie delicacy ef the auditory nerves, and render one unfit for a hunter. I think I have re- 
peatedly noticed the difference in the delicacy of hearing, of one raised in the woods and one xaiaed 
in a city. The former, by continual exercise of those organs, rendeis them extiemely delicate, while 
the latter, who seldom or never finds occasion for attentive listening, will be unable to distinguish 
distant sounds, which would apprize the woodsman of approaching danger soon enough to esaqpe 
from it, or be prepared for it. This same rule will hold good with all the external senses. But a 
ahoTi time hud passed away when Thomas Girty and I ceased to look upon our adventures among the 
Indians in any other light than that of a humorous talc, which caused considerable merriment whan 
we recounted them to our companions, and despite all the warnings we had had of the dangers of 
hunting alone, still wc determined to bravo them all, for the pleasure of roaming the woods. We 
procured new rifles, each a new tomahawk, and a large knife which has been lately re4nvenied 9mh^ 
termed a ** Bowie knife." With these, and plenty of ammunition, we determined to venture sgaia tth 
wards the Miami and Mad rivers, and revisit the spots where we had fought, and peifaaps where we 
were to fight again ; but lest this chapter should giow tiresome en account of its length, I will 
i^ hoping the next may prove moie interesting, J. M. 9* 

Asytoa, April Sd* 1830. 
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Or all th« hah ciuol, thou or eomminion kM the wnial. A man ma; be parionni fet IwiDf 
a fool foi want oraciiEc; but he who whdIiI cram hit nutshell orUninainm rvciy boJj'B hoaJ, and 
insist that hu argntniints and dodiutions aie infamblc, and ■iiUhemotiM Ihoae nha nitl not tgitt 
with huD, ii an iniMcunblo fool. Of tbe Inttu iknoniinstion may be eltaacU the aboliUonut, tai 
llw gtveo, lant-rided, nhilc-Htcred, ]i[actical advocnle of total atntinence. Slavoiy aod itilerapaw 
■nea are evils tmilaubteiilj — and ao are untimely froati and airoccaa, A peiaon can put on fat 
againil the cold, and run tii» noae in Ibe annd to eampe Uio othvr : ao can he krtp lu> monrir in hi* 
pocket In avoid awning a aUva, and close hia leclh agaiuat brandy. Thua hia conariFntiDua duly is 
perfDnncd, and as a frra agenl, irspnaaible only foi bis own acta, he raight cODiidcr his falura good 
doflr far, and be antiiiied the rest of bi> carnal Ufi-. But he ii not content tvilh this, because he ia 
a Tool. He swears oil the Amorjcnna will be damned, because nui foiefalhera entailed the evil of 
slavery on us, (bow many fanatica would refuse Ibia evil entwH) and that Waihington waa the 
gteateat sliinei of all. He conlenJa that il ia the im|wriaua duty of a christian lo reform all the 
enla he finda in the world, and tliat all are culpable who neglwt lo eivit Ibeuuclieii in itt accom- 
pliahmenU And there are thoosanda of fools at thia dsy entertaining theae pemicious sentimenta. 
It na« a aimilaT infaluution Ihsl induced a Coiueion and a pack of like crazy fellows to march with 
•cyihes, and mow dotm all who diflcied with them in Dpinioo — and this Lhey called u/eedmg the 
gatden of Ihe Lord. Olhera uaed pitchforka, and thii was denominated harpooning the deeu. It 
was this ipeciea of bnaticiam which crushed the bonea of tbouaands on the rack, and rosated hun- 
dreds at the stake; Ihe aann hallaeinstion that impelled hundreds of ihousanda to pour out their 
blood on the hot aanda of the holy larld. Had these fools the majority, (vhich, happily, can never 
be the caae in (his advanced stage of civiliralion.) the minority would have lo lectuil, or (hey, too, 
would soon be mowed doim. spilled, end roaated. 

These champions of sweeiung emendation seam not to he aware that bII mankind ore descended 
from Adam, and that the sin engrafted in our naturce under the old apple tiee ia di»<minated over 
■11 the WDiId, and that evil eiists through all time, univeisal and indeBtrueiible. Lei every man 
steer hie oion emtrsr aafely into pott, and hia duly is done, Bui if he oniisee, Don Quiiotte-iike, 
hiUler and thither, nnking this craft hecaaae Ihe rigging don't pleMe him. and running undei the 
lee of that wben on Bre and the maguina exploding, he standa but a poor chanee of ever reaching 
Ihe harbor of felicity bimarir. 

Mortal man cannot ael the unlvem lo nghU. Il wn* the dengn of the Great Author that ain 
should exist: the triola and Umptationa ne encounter dally were intended os ordeals to leal Ule 
ipialily of our hoaila^ Were evil oitinci, we would have too easy a time of it — we would be in 
heaven already, wilhoul the penitenee and trolAile of gelling Ihither. Therefore, ell fanatics are 
fools to think ibey may evade Ihe dread ordeal and diacovn a near citt lo paradise. They nisy 
preach, rant, and even die, to rnuvinre an, but il all does no good — far the blessed Savior wae Um 
only being whose pains and death coold save the sinful world. 

An nbolllionbl cnnnol be made lo ace any criirra but alavery — and no good in hts power bul that 
of eradicating it. The destitute, blind, and sbandoncd, may in vain howl theii eipiiing cries in his 
earn as ho passes lo his aeciel conclave; but tile ovorgioivn gambler in the alodis muy elicit hit 
smile and courteous recognition. Why does be not clothe the naked Indian on Ihe upjici Miseourtt 
Why not war against the Empetor of Ruaaia — liberate the Poles — mze Ihe Giond Turk by the 
beard, and kirk all the hussJH out of his harem ! 

Temperaru^e is a good thing, and so ia honey, if you don't lalte too much of it. The one ia con- 
ducive lo health, if you are not fool enough to ahstain to etarration ; and Ihe other in moderate 
quantities ia pleasant to the palate, hut, taken loo (ively, will gripe you like liiry. Of this, lel every 

But most temperance men ate fanatics : lhey Ure on fish, whey, and cold water i The; sre bine 
under the cyea, with pale, fallen chops, snd nothing but a grialle on the rilia. Yet lhey make mo- 
ney. Icclnre every other nighl, and think every one bul themselves is miserable and in error. They 
will DDI hear of ilii- wine the old patriarrhs iliardi, noi tlie good, phyeicians say, rcaulla tram it 
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They regard a man who sells spirits as a murderer, and cut the acquaintance of every one seen com- 
ing out of a bar-room. They will not deal with those not belonging to their society, and expend 
all theii charitable coppers in the missionary cause — for nothing less than the reformation of a globe 
-will content them. They oppose war and transportation of the mail on Sunday. They argue that 
every vender of liquors is accountable for all the souls lost by his grog, and yet, if they are fanliers, 
their own grain is brought to market and sold at the highest possible price, and finds its way to the 
distillery. The accountability only rests on the maker and retailer ; the grower and drinker are ex- 
culpated. Every one who fights in battle is a murderer, and yet these same fools, if they have salt- 
petre or iron mines, will dig out the very bowels of the earth to make money. But they insist that 
the crime is exclusively on those who directly apply the evil, and not those who produce or swallow 
iL Fools ! It almost subverts one's philosophical temperament to contemplate their fallacious doc- 
trines. They will not see that the world is brim full of sin, and that it is only ipan*s duty to avoid, 
and not to annihilate it As well might they hope to empty the sea with a tin cup, as to undo, in 
their short lives, all the bad things which have been doing these six or eight thousand years. 

No man is answerable but for himself. If he make^i poison and another drinks it, let the fool so^ 
far for his folly. If an artizan fiishions a sword and sells it to a disappointed author, who runs it- 
thnftigh his own kidney, who commits suicide, the artizan, or the fool 1 If the artizan and poison, 
distiller refuse the loafer the means of destruction, and he goes out among the hilU of Nature and 
liiitts his brains out against the first stone he finds, who would have the impudence to blame the- 
Cieator? 



INTRODUCTION TO A LADY'S ALBUM. 



THOU, the Tenth, the modem muse, the muse of Albums, say 
What oflTrings on thy shrine will buy thy fiivor for my lay 1 
At my enchantress* high command, to thy controlling fate. 
These leaves, (alas, not Sybilline !) 'tis mine to consecrate ! 

And yet a spell more strong than thine my spirit here would breathe. 
As with unpractised hand I strive Parnassian flow'rs to wreathe. 

Now to my task ! — with charm of pow*T from Taura's majestic dome^ 
By Wisdom framed, by Viktub proved, in that, their sacred home, 

1 bid thee, muse, these pages guaid fiom FLATr'ax's glowing strain. 
Whose tones fall soft on Bsautx's ear ; but ah, a fatal train 

Of faults the traitor, Varitt, admits to woman's heart 
When RxAsoar sinks in slumber, 'neath FLATr'ax's magic art ! 

And let not Follx's hand, O muse, profane these leaves of thine , 
liet sparkling Wit, with golden shaft, repel him from each line ! 
Let Wisdom's eloquence be here, and Vibtub's winning lay, 
And woo thy sisters Nine, where sad by Helicon they stray, 
To smile upon these pages pure — ^in gentle tones declare 
The vot'ress who presents them, Apollo's chosen fiiir ! 

My task is done ! Uncouth, alas, the lay 

Which at thy bidding fiows, O maiden fair ! 

Trembling I offer it ! — Ah, did I dare 

To ask a guerdon ! — But my heart, a prey 

To doubts and fears, forbids my lips to name 

The precious boon : — ^I from thy presence roam. 

And to the daughter of the ocean foam 

My supplications urge ; and pray'rs I frame, 

That HE, whose golden shaft I bear in vain, 

May teach thee, nymph, to know Lotk's heart-consuming pain ! 

« A. B.** 
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Oax tfoiioai «|tTing moming, the peeitew Horace DanieM wai aealeil in a cc 
tuving yM d»puli:lipd a auM uneicrptionBhle dijeunir, which hnil couUiliuInl in 

ihe cqquiimily of a ipinper too otlcn promt w miinirnl sumlr; bi 

Ddw tediuHl to > alale oruiuuMcJ i3lmne»i jirubabty aubilucd by the ni 

Gaspard h«d baltcnal hia loaal, anil boiled hi* egg. So much ia our piorol price •llertctl liy oar 
]ihy«ical comfon! I have known man; a man nliow moDlal happinms (at Icut Tor a day) hu kern 
iDlally annibilaUxl by a deficiency of uigredienU in ibe compOBiUan of lamc newly invenled am* 
with a tongue-eicrucialing appellslivc. or the nan-arriinl of a clicrieti«J ro^uf ; not meaning to »• 
unoalo that Uacac« Danver* bate tho inoat distant reseoibluire Inlbal (rcou so J aenBual ihiug taUad 
gaOTmanil ! far waa I riom mnlung ao vile ui wxiualiaii. Nn, no. Uoracv vcia only ■ fiiiiliiliia« 
antateui of delicacies, and among athern an eggcEaimcd an etpecial ahaiu in his sfleclians. W* alt 
know ihal a great deal of art is required in Ibe preparation of lhi« cujuiiitc mocccau, and Gwfaal 
bad that moming (at I have before ubacTvcil,) ■ucceeded i mervdUr. Now Horace Daotera ma 
(laahing, agreeable, and handnmc, could talk aentiiDent by the hour, and poncaied olognnae arCim 
which waa the envy of half tho youth in town. who. amliilioiu of altaining an equal degree aTtnn^ 
leneo, seemed to forget Uiat Uiis bultleai eymmetiy was Ihe result of the iiiUeTatigable exvr^esa if 
iho most Tttherchi of laiiota, 

O, what do we not owe to ye, knights of the ahcara ! What would he the most riqaiato af 
fUgant wittumt joai aid 1 What the countle» multitude of masculine Inpeda who hourly tbf^s 
Ihepov/, <iu1ting in the Apollonian width of their shouldon, without Ihe aaaiilance of your mii^Mjt 
inciane engine] Potent enchanters that ye are, ye can raiaens to the very acme of foliiily, o " 
OB into tho depiha ofdcapair. Tia youra to acerbate tbo most Hmisblo of tempera, to uiili 
beat regulated of minda. But tn return to Daniera, who, tfaoBgli poaeeaciiig Ihe before uii 
agreeable qualities, won not pet feet, for alas! he was intn. Now a eertsiii quantum uf vaoJKr ■■ I 
necesury to our well being, but Horaeo was blessed with a larger portion than is nsnallij allotlad tt 
tmay day mortals, for you could not have convinced him by the mort aubtic roaaoning thai he • 
not one of the most faBciniling epccimeni of the human race tlicn eilant. Danvera 
Bod moreover single, being ofao refined and fastidious a taste, that he had never yet discovered lllfeS 
being whom he could think worthy of a place in his oflections — no penonificalion of a Hebe, l| 
delight of every eye, the theme of every lonKUe, no eiquiaile compaond of beauty, refinement, is- 1 
tellect, and all those thousand nameless elegancies absolutely indispensable in the lady whosi h 
could allow himself to inlroduco to the world ea his wife. Not being able to find pcifeclioo, ham-^ J 
solvrd to remain a bachelor, until fortune should kindly compainonate him, and diraw in hta w 
one north; of bearing the exalted title of Mn. Hoince Danveis i so be daslml into society, pn 
against tlie black, blue, and gray roupe d'tiil viiiicii were continually acintillating round him wiAs 1 
•ainbope of BoHeniogthemOBtobdnroteof biaiei. People wondered, aa they are apt to. why Donieai I 
did not marry, ami many an aniimis mother fondly deceiveil herself, by mistaking the polite alli 
lion ahown to her daughter for a warmer feeling, and long and vainly waited for propo^ala tliola 
never were made. At Icn^ Danvera became tired of aodcly, of mothers, daughters, falheia ana 
sons, and began to be annoyed by that unquiet rcstlcai feeling, 10 which all bachelors are aaid tobs 
■nbjecl — manieuvring mammas, forward, inaufferably conceited daughters, who unrorlunalcly Ml 
where most they wish to lucceed, quondam merchant papas, rouod whose portly forma atill hangs An 
aroma ofaincea and colTee, and shallow minded sons, whose ideu lanKo not beyond the lensdcas 
■waddle to be heard at cafi, race, or ball, and whose ambition ia bounded by the pasaeaaion ot a acal 

We are never willine to acknowledge in ourselves those disagreeable qualities (not lo call them 
Tioes) which we so readily condemn in olhers, and Horace becume disgusted by that very 
neca and vanily of vrliich himself possessed no inconsiderable portion, and would baie <:»■» 
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determination of turning misanthrope had not mature reflection tuught him how unpleasant it would 
bo, to l>c at war with his fellow cieuturea Think, ye godu ! of a misanthropical bachelor ! The very 
essence of exquisite selfishncsH ! A Itcing who knows no pleasure save that of being miserable, (a 
cot irieconcileubie paradox) who fancies himself the recipient of all the thousand ** ills that iledi is 
heir to." A creature alone in the world, who laments, bewails, and denounces the very evils 
to which he chooses to subject himself. But Danvers looked into the mirror, and could not help 
thinking how very badly such a character would accord with his luxuriant moustache and waving 
ear-locks. No, no, he would be neither misanthrope or bachelor, but where to find the future Bin. 
PaiiTers, this diamond of the first water, in what rich mine to seek for this ne plus ultra of 
gems, for with no other would he ever unite himself; being strong in the assurance that did such a being 
exist, she would be but too happy to accept that honorable distinction. Entre nous gentle reader ; 
when Horace next looked into the glass, he discovered a gray hair / Alas ! what a pang did that 
little silver messenger of time cause him ! It whispered one of the many unpleasant things of which 
we poor, vain, weak mortals are obliged to acknowledge the truth, and which, coming home to us like 
a moral at the end of a tale, gives nse to a thousand sad reflections, causing one to take a retroq>ec- 
tive glance over one*s shoulder, and if one has any conscience, making one feel not too well pleased 
vnth one*s " thick coming" recollections. 

But Danvers saw not so much to dread in the past as the future. What ! was that faultless form, 
«t whose reflection he was wont so fondly to gaze ; ever to become bent with age ? Were palsied 
limbs and '< eyes purging thick amber gum," to be hifi portion ? No, no, his should never-be the &te 
cf every plebeian who chances to live long enough ; he surely was exempt from such a fate ; and he 
angrily abstracted the obtrusive little noonitor from among its raven companions. That very after- 
moon saw Horace Danvers, disgusted with the world in general, and himself in particular, (far when 
^PD ara at war with one ^the other is sure to fall under our displeasure,) driving rapidly towards tbe 

petty village of B , determined to try what efiect the country air would have on his irritated 

feelinga. But the nauseous effluvia that assailed his olfactoiy nerves in the outskirts of the town, 
the endless sight of squalid wretchedness, the filthy, ragged, neglected chihlren, whose only enjoyment 
•ecoied to consist in shrieking their misery into happier ears ; dogs, dirt, dye-yards, factories, and 
stagnant ponds, only served to add another drop of acid to the lemon of his temper, which resulted 
IB a no very guarded application of the lash to the sides of his high spirited steed, who flew like the 
wind, surrounding himself and his unfortunate driver with a perfect halo of dust. 

On they went, and after having passed through a double file of picturesque (that is to say tomhie 
rn) cottages, whose frail damp-stained walls and crazy doors and windows, covered widi insect- 
•Bgeadering vines, kindle the imagination of the artist, and freeze the bodies of their unhappy in- 
mates, turned down a broad green lane, charmingly shaded by graceless poplars, whose tnmks bore 
evident traces of a recent visit from the white-wash brush ! Horace tossed some money to the rosy 
Wy who opened the gate, and drove up the long carriage sweep strewn with fragrant magnolia leaves, 
whose delightful odor amply compensated for the detestable perfume he was previously obliged to 
cnduTQ. In another moment he alighted at the door of his aunt's maison de eampagru; and after 
this long digression we will return to the break&st table, at which we found him seated, looking oat 
«n the lovely landscape, over whose bright green undulating hills the broad shadows of the clouds 
•wept in quick succession, while the morning air, fragrant with the breath of his aunt's gorgeous/Mtr- 
ibres, came fresh and healthful through the. open windows. There could not be a gi eater contrast 
than that of the emotion he then experienced, and his irritated feelings of the previous day ; but as 
we have before remarked, a good bieakfast is an admirable sedative. Gentle reader, did you never 
fiel a strange, unaccountable calmness steal over you — a perfect child-like happiness, a very rejoidng 
in your existence, a momentary lifting up of the soul as it were, causing a voluntary and tiiankfhl 
SKduiowledgment of the endless blessings we are permitted to enjoy, when all nature seems to 
have donned a holiday suit, and the countless myriads of bright insects that people the air seem, like 
yooiself, to rejoice in their existence, and sport merrily in the glowing sunshine, drinking in new 
life from his beams t 

Now much as Horace's thoughts were, as I have said, occupied by himself, he would sometimes 
allow them to wander towards external objects, and was not always insensible to the endless beauties 
of nature ; so there he gazed and gazed, completely absorbed in the lovely picture of sun, and cloud, 
said wood, and water, that lay before him, until his aunt, who sat near him, busy with the mysteries 
of the needle, now raised her head, wondering at his long silence, and observed, ** Why, Horace, yoa 
em to like the prospect from that window." 

^ lake it, dear aunt !" sighed he, as if regretting the pleasant dreams she had broken, '< ah, if you 

lived in the eternal bustle, heat, and confusion of a city, you would learn to appreciate this exquisite 

freshness and repose as I do ; oppose to a barrier of glaring red bricks, these hills of living emeTald<— » 

to a close pdsoned atmosphere, this pure and fragrant air — ^to harsh discordant cries, the gnshing ms- 

lody of birds, at this hour so calm, so soothing, so" 

** Go on, go on, Horace," laughed his aunt, << excellent, admirable, very pretty, indeed; I see yoa 
have not yet forgotten the style d la Danvers, but sans jesting nephew, do yoa really admire Rose 
Hillt" 
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hand Ibrouiih hi* Iwii. in onler to kodduiI aOiteiually ttio ilrtiniiuFiiiii wliivh had litn pmtus to A 
and bliM him. ami niuUcrins iMiMlhlng ntmul the aldwl of li^hl, mnnvnl to a mnie iliatanl Im 

■•Ni>,inilMd.HonKP,ili>n(Klh(*n«4ariijiht,''c(inllnD«)hiii*iuit<'itbainniicnilab]ep([iPTcn 
" nOi iodeeit, do not dulter jounelf tti much ai la •upp™' so, t obasrvcd it whirii rem wf 
bdore, and ranumbvr rsmaiking aamMhing ahuut it tu your mntlwr at tlia tiiiiR. Itiaulin 
when one* thay maka Ihfir unwalMme ■)i|ieBrsni<«, hnw vpry n|n]ly ihcr" 

■■ (Hi, Bitnl," inurrupud Koam, who n mnn art eadilenly lu have lakon an oilnmnlinaiy <h 
intBTriM in a linla pioictl ikelfh thai lay upon thp talilr, ■■ wbn moj Ihia haiB br«n ihnw 
ccnimon pencil, aboU, rtix' touch, quite nwatnly !" 

" O, that i* the woik of a liille friend of mine, whoocfiriamlly apDndaanhanror two siEh mt; ' 
but that hu nothinKto do i«ilh yooi nlvar-Iinged lorka, nB|ifaeir mine ; do you know [ mn quila«<»« 
earrifd about Iheiu i Ivt me lev, neil AuBttal. «iUw<T llw «Fcon>l or first, will ix yuai hirlb-diiy, whicfc J 
will make ymi jual" 

" But yoiu liule fiinnd," r)uick1y tntarroptcd bn unMtcnloninuii nephrw, - ilii lell me of bi 
ihoulil liketokiMW her; is aha fair, ur dark, tail oi abort, fii or thin, rich ur poart At bvilal 
talented I" 

■■ Thirty-wi." pfln^oDely puranml Mri^Tevie. in a iriniriphani tone of voire, and with n oiiirhievMI 
light in her eyei. •• But now to aalii^yoar qDenliona. Emily On? I« one of nalun'e o«rn darli 
k liltia fnirj o psrfeetioa; nNther Git or thin, fair or daik, riinrt or tail, lielior |wiir, (then'* ■ 
lunation of tirgntlvtwi tur vnii) hut one of lh« inoM chnrinint; giiU 1 «tut met with. YoD ncri 
■obeaittifnl n ligrnie, ar kui^ a bnanilful pair of eyaa; Ixct tota tnumltte a woridof intdlisenfca] 
tir«uly. She i« from iha nouih, and i« iiiyins with the I'almetstona, who livo in that ydlow bona 
wbaaa diimnejra you eon jnrt see alwva thp trHa. She aeenia to have lakm a ilnciiled fanry i' 
frequently i^niU hit morning with me. eomening, muling, ilniwing. oi mirtnnng henelff itb m 
goklfinch, wbow c»Kc, m you aee, ia Mill Imne with flower* iif h« E>i(lieiinK." 

Honux llaleoail ragnlyt ba wan Ji^ghted; ul len^h he had fniind the iK'mi; for whom he hi 
long and ao vainly ■<><igbl. Emily Gi«y waa Mrs Dinvcra in pnspceiivc. " Dear amiL" uni 
cuefdlly rolling up the pretty diawinit, and ralmly lakinn pomwian of ii,<>ihiayounji lady I « 
fee ; ynu will lake me \a Palmeralnn'a and introduc* nm In the nKsn limn 1 will atietl irver 
greundo. and aiie what impmvamenta ynu have mailexinn liui I mwymt." and bowing to the gen 
wMow, (for a widow she wao.) Horace walked fnrlli in Kiiri'h nf the filclomqur, or, be it 
with a hiijie oX rawKUi lining the beautiftil Emily Urey. 

Neiihei lookini; to the rinht or left, hut with amiB folded, and rjt* Imit on ihe grotmd, I>*nv« 
conliDned to wnlk ilowly onwnrJ, nor wna aware of the irregular path he bid taken, iinlil he h 
wmpleiely eireleil itoao Hill, and found hinuelf nnrmMliilely in front of tlie bowie which hia 
had ptnnlrrl out lo hiin. And a very pretty houae it wn* too, with ilapiHnltalinDf and broad •[ 
ema, ita oiee little itiarnnnd-paiied eawmeiMa. ilc bxiff. low vine-larnl fiana, and ita p 
AIM wllh a rich lonil nf riinoon, purple, and omnga Howen ; the whole dehghlfnlly riii 
twUo chMtar of rtvn liec*. In Ikel, it plaaaad Dnnvent ninn'dloiBily. It woe Fianly tl 
cotlaii^ ortilr that hu would hava dioxcn ; tyrrj thing *«i in aach admiralile taate, etieh perfai 
keeping. The Pnlmmiona were ruromlly people o( refined laale.aince it eeemed lo haim 
nieely with his own. He leant upon the garden fencr*. and peeping throufth Ibe hedge iif nii 
ries, indulged in s |niili-iii>ed (urvry of thia ehartning lillle ratieat 

lu one comi'i nf ili" |ji>rrh iitood a garden shiiir, wtiirh had danbtliialy benn oecupiei) by Einfty ' 
Grey, for near it liiy a Riiilar uiid ahawl ; the hall door wan op«o, anil Hiirntx acein^ n kity deal * 
eouiing tha atairv, ilruw hack, and concealed hinuelf helunil Ibe trHs. from whence he cMibnnn) tv-J 
obverve her, bnpinR lliot it might be llie little aoulhcnicr heTHlf. But be woi doomed lo diioppatiMl *T 
nDnl. for no aoonrr bad she approached, than he dtseovered her to be aoe ofihnae who Idte leark. * 
eii an t^ a\ whirh i fondneia for pairols and Fienirli poodim, w a«iMllydwavenib]e. and who alt< , 
taoe thoaa dull limira width are not etnployod in rutting npHanncl, and ecohhu;; the intiinla, by M j 
raooieal eoramution of lliese delightful rompanlnna, Hrareely hait Ihia hidi lun.lc her appcatLinc 
fore a cleai rinmi: liiiiifb Hnnouneail the Bp|iroaeh of a ynimiier and aomcwbat wilder apitit, a 
another mninenl. a liuht luid graceful fifi^uie IwunJad acrnea tlia piazna, cloaelT pnraued by n y 
wIlMe risbillty also uppcaiod in be much etdted, and who, aeiung Ihe hand of the maidea U 
a aam wl atuiomly to solicit her inltnonca i* bia babalf, « 

•■ Only think. Miai PalmerBton," cried he. " 1 hnvo been trying lo pcrailailB your liUleftioniltM 
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to port with one of her pretty carls, and she will not listen to me. Only one," continued he, tnm* 
ing beseechingly towards the younger lady, who stood still laughing, and shaking a negative, while 
ahe gathered up her hair and pressed it close to her throat, so as to prevent the escape of a stray 
lock, *' only one little curl ? What, you will not grant me this little fiaivor, when our ^ip sails to- 
morrow, and I may never see you again V* and he ceased laughing, and looked quite grave. 

Now Horace (who by this time felt persuaded that the laughing girl was no other than Eooily 
Ghey,) was not a little mortified at this otherwise interesting scene ; for the youth, he was forced to 
acknowledge, was exceedingly handsome, and moreover, wore the naval button, a distinction which. 
lie knew to have so much weight with the gentler sex. 

** He was her cousin, perhaps 1" Cousin ! the very word sounded harsh. '* What, must he loae 
the accomplished, the refined, the elegant, whom he had so fully determined to conquer 1 It cotild 
not — no, it must not be,'' and he again turned his eyes and ears towards the trio in the piazza. 

The young lady was binding up her beautiful tresses, and trying to frown most fiercely over a 
pair of fine gray eyes, that fairly danced with miith, while she vainly strove to compress the pretty 
nd lips into an expression they were all unused to wearing. Next her stood Miss Palmerston, laagb* 
ing in a very un-old-maidenly manner, and twirling upon her finger nothing more or less than a pair of 
adsBors, while the youth in the uniform now gallantly stooped to kiss her hand, and now gazed with, 
evident delight upon the soft brown ringlet, she had so fortunately secured for him. 

" A thousand, thousand thanks, dear Miss Palmerston," cried he, " a thousand thanks for this little 
traasure. When I am far, far away from you all, I shall never look at this without thinking of the- 
channing head it once adorned, or of her who so kindly procured it for me. And now I must bid 
yon adieu," and then tenderly and gently approaching the blushing Emily, he took her hand and 
asked in a scarcely audible voice, ** you have forgiven, dear Emily V* 

What Emily replied, Danvers could not hear, but he saw him press her trembling hand, he saw 

the half smiling, half sad expression of her fiiir face, and while Miss P was deafening the young 

aailoi with an infinitude of charges to take charge of hb health, and all that sort of thing, Horace 
iaemed it most prudent to leave his concealment, and retraced his way to Kose Hill. 

Did you ever, (youth, or maiden, or whoever you may be, who have deigned to follow the footsteps^ 
of my hero thus far,) did you ever, I say, with a comfortable degree of self-confidence, march boldly 
towards the consummation (as you thought) of any Uttle project you had mentally resolved upon, 
and find, by certain pleasant coincidences, that you were altogeUicr wrong in your hasty calculations ? 
If you have, you can perfectly comprehend why Horace gnawed his lip, as he walked along, and 
nervously rolled and rerollcd Miss Grey's unofiending little sketch, and why numberless field daisies 
and yellow butter-cups were remorselessly crushed under his feet; and why, after he had walked some 
siz 01 seven yaids fiom the gate, he turned to look once more towards the cottage, and seeing a 
young gentleman coming down the gravel walk with a very joyful exprcKsion of countenance, he 
with a degree of ungentlemanly vehemence, made use of a no less elegant ejaculation thap that of 
** Confound the fellow ! what can Miss Grey fmd to admire in that thread-paper in uniform ? How- 
ever, she is too young to know her own mind yet, and before another month is over they will have 
forgotten each other. She is deuced handsome though. Laughs rather loud to be sure. Ah ha, 
Horace Danvers, she has not yet seen your incomparable self, and I marvel if your air dUtingud 
will not speedily eclipse yonder harmless young sea monster. You who arc the admiration of U 
heau sexe and the envy of your own — you, who have hitheitobeen without a rival, whose heart haa 
lemained unscathed for thirty odd years, now to permit a boy to interfere where you have determined 
to conquer I Impossible !" 

The next evening Mrs. Tevis, like an obliging and discerning woman, as she undoubtedly was,, 
called on her excellent neighbors, the Palmerstons, accompanied by her attentive nephew, who could 
not cross the piazza without looking round him as though expecting again to see the interesting 
group that had occupied it the previous morning ; and as they entered the room in which the family 
nsually assembled, he glanced his eye over its inmates, and recognised in the fair girl who was seat- 
ed at a piano, which she appeared to touch with no ordinary skill, the merry maiden whose parting 
interview vvith the young sailor had somewhat nifiled the equanimity of his temper. 

** Do tell me, dear aunt," whispered he, unable to restrain his impatience, ^ is not that lovely girl 
Miss Grey V 

** Miss Emily Palmerston," replied Mrs. Tevis, as the lady came forward *^ my nephew, Mr. 
Horace Danvers." 

Now this discovery tended marvellously to restore his wonted placidity by holding out a hope of 
the disengaged state of Miss Grey's afiections. But where was Emily ? Impatient for her anival, 
he listened with polite attention to the (to him) uninteresting conversation of papa and mamma, who 
•oon after joined them, and replied with becoming empressment to the Uvely sallies of their prettf 
daughter, whose spiiits appeared to be in no way afiected by her recent separation from her lover, 
Imt whose musical laugh still rang as like a silver bell as when he was by to listen and admire. 

But in spite of Miss Palmerston's pretty face and delightful animation, Horace had turned hiseyea 
My times towards the door, and given flnndry indicatioiui of a restleas spirit, when at length the frir 
'iiliject efhia aozietj entered the loonu 
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Wlien in plclniins to ouraclve* luiy thinH long looked for, we havu hIIuvvkJ ii 
•nay witli reuHun. tlunppointuiciit usuilly (ollowi, bui Diuivp 
iuIe, tot Mus (iri^j spimml (o him, to b« the long n ' 
gTacelul be miw slie wu, uid w licr convemilloii iMioii >niiiTC<l him 
muinec go |iii)uini, yKl bo thoiouebl; luly-likn. iier loica ao nvi 

thought too luud, and tbrn la ciown nil ha cvulinl uppnvblion of his own utin ■•logiini 
tirilliuii cotliHiuiol powrra, fot Honco could clothe liii Ihoughta in vvi^ preU; languiige, uu] b; tfprl 
■id of D rFWntiv(> memory which u>iaU<d hiinta ■luidry biirrowm] odilaand erula of [iiotiuaDdpo«mii^ 
realty apiieateil Id lie one «f Ihc miwt oloi|uenl uf mirn. Iii furl Iwlwren ha admiration of Biu^ 
Gicy uid his entire iHiiafactiDii at ihe manner lu whirh be hiul nci|iii(i'd himself, iho evenin^t p«a»' 
ad lielighlMly, and wtirn bin aunt iiibc la take hor depsilure he could not help thinking tivr ■ icT' 
hble economid of lime. 

" There is nothing that lenda more to elevate the mind than the conlemplaiion of Ihe etrfnij- 
ing lace of ustnre." mid Donvers to hit aani, u the; were rntuming toviards Roh Mill, He did mtt 
■ppc«r lo recollect how mui'h dtqxndF upon Ihe medium ihiough whirh we eee bet, and Ibnt tittrf 
thing just Ihen wu tinged willi iha couJtvr ife rote of hia nwii agTeeable ihoagbU, " how bcautifullj," 
he continuoil, ~ how heaolifullj the ninonlighl mellnwaLhodMajithilla, how piotbun J ihrir ahadna* 
in yonder lovely atroam! Bcliold that noble group uf [reoa, all Uced with tangled finei. batlungki 
iil>et light! Oh who that boa a ■oulcanl'ul to bo moved by to etquiaile a scene 1 Ah dear vjH, 
1 l«el, 1 feel that if I remain among then ijlvan ihadea much longer, I shall ww my wild aats,Biri 
become a quiot, {Kace-luvlng, couiitiy groileman." 

"All of which grand burnt of enlhuBi«»mi"co<ily rejoined hiasuiil, — ■■ being inuiBlwed, if I miitdw 
not, would run thua — • There is nothing londa more (o elevate Ihe niind lltan the eonlemplalioii «f 
a lovely fiice ; how beautiful ihn graceful contriui of tlml elansie head and thrani; bow soft the liloean 
upon iliBi ivniy check ; bow hfight ihe rmluncc fiom ihofo Jeep blue eyea ! Why who that has « 
Mul can be irueniible In ao charming a pictilic T 1 feel, dear auni, 1 f«l that if I remain hno mBcb 
longer, I ahiilt throw anJe my bachelor's button, and become — a qniii. home'loving. numicd m 

■■ A very lair traiiattition, sunt 1'evia," laughed her nephew. "I will csiididly aelinow ledge ll 
yon halo but duno jiw^ce lo your fair young friend, I ahall dtunm of iiothmg to nighl hi 
geDlIo eyee, and that awevt Ion voice ;" and in truth ho wan right, fot no aomier Wu he 0< 
by " lin^ nature's sweoi roMoier" Ihnn hia busy waking ihoucihu leaolvcd diemaclvea intfl tl 
CinbMtie viaom, in all of which Boiity Crtey played a cnnspicuoua put. Indeed ki completely was 
be atwiitwl in the Euioin] contein|ilBtion of the foiccal crtntun he had ever leen — no wholly wu ti« 
nund oectipitsl by iha aH-en griming ides lliat she would one duy becomn hie own — iliai nhrn bo 
BWCik* he ooulil ei»rettly pviautulii Uirunelf lli<il what hi* beheld wna but the woilc of a trinlalinns 
dreiiD. *' Pshaw !" he eiclumnl. luming on liia aide, and vainly enilcHVOiing to recall Ihe bngtit 
image which had haanied his pillow. " I ahuald not mind bring one of the seven slcrpore, if sodi 
exquiaiis tiaiuii* aiteiided my alurnbers )" but the gloiiooa sunlight streaming through Uic windowa, 
and iho atning sludl claiion of a neighboring farm yard's chantideei, fully aroused him to day, aad 

'Tia needless to any that Iloreco saw Eodly that day, and the ncit. iind the nrtL and the iwiU 
and that each hour he tpent in he> BOclcly aecmeil to brings fuilh new brauliee. Iioth of mind and 
penon, and to confirm hianunt'a and hie own oialted opinion of her; in thort he began to disca«CT_ 
thai his happinen wu mainly dependent on bis ehnncea of sueeess as a luitor — that 
resolved lo conquer, hs was himself subdued ; thai Horace Oanveia' he>irt,afortrc««hiiliur1od( 
impregnable, bad ytelded at oncv id the unnflpcled paces and unassuming virtues of little EiM 
Grey. Now there was oneqaestiun which never urn's suggested itaelf, which was, whether tlic yoi 
lady was equally well impreraed in his favor. But pshaw ! a doubt of that would have iiuplicdfl 
doubt of his own peculiar powera of attrartion, and a Rrm relianco in their unfailing efficacy p 
vcnlcd any little miagivinga which would notuially have arisen in llio mind of any oi ' 
cd than hinisrir. 

One morning, out of Ihe many that anw hia viaiM to pretty Pnlmerston Cottage, a morning (m 
poet would say,} smiling under the bright influence of lllo glorioua sun, he Ihreoded hia way Ibroa- 
Iho wilderness of blight Howeis that Riled the Utile garden, and entered Ihe well known room m 
become inlerealing lo him from the fact ofita having been luniily giarud liy the plesence of the ft 
sonthemer, and relt as he did so. how much there is in local aHOcintlnn. The books she luved tl 
read, the mi'slc Im sweet \oico sn often tang, the llowera she had gathered, and sketches tmoed !■ 
bor own fair tmnd, — all spoke ofkrr. 

As bis eye waii'lered round Ihe room, he chanced aud<tcnly to encoimler the reflection of hia in 
goodly pcTMn in an eppoaile mirror; and aa thew [lolished laxuriea hi^ from hia earliest yeusj 
seaed a lingular fiucinilion Ibi him. be approached it, and gauul at himself with feel 
lioi snliafa^tion. occasionally running hia fingers through his redundant loekt. now lo the right, n 
toibil efi.aafnncy dictaUd. Voinashewas genUciesdei — largely as ibehumpa of silf-eiCceiii m 
dneEopo] on hit cnmium, — I do not think, nay, 1 am sure, that he would not hn 
eiaclJy whul his thought* weie al thai moment but I happening to have an ii 
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with them, shull not hesitate to give them to the world. T^c first was, ** MHiat a confounded hand- 
some follow I am, to to be aurc! — *'a fiEurt which seemed to strike him more forcibly thanerer on that 
imrticular morning — then twisting his face into a irariety o1 strange contortions, now raising, now de- 
pressing his eyebrows in ortlcr to uncertain whether a smile oi frown was most becoming, he con- 
tinued, ** Where can be found any one in whom as great personal and mental perfections unite I 
where greater elugnnce and refinement ? Superior personal attraction, intellect and an ample eat' 
ficiency of this world's wealth, — find me a woman insensible to these ! and I will find yon one with- 
«ut curiosity, and am I to pay Miss Grey so poor a compliment as to suppose her deficient in judg- 
ment ? No, no, beautiful Emily, you cannot be less vulnerable than the rest of your sex," and with 
this comfortable ausuranco, he was on the point of reseating himself, in order to await patiently &e 
arrival of some memlM;r of the family, when the sound of voices conversing in suppressed tones ou^ 
«ide the window, whose closed jalousie concealed the speakers from view, arreted his attention. 
Where he stood he could not avokl hearing every word that was uttered, and as the voices were 
those of Miss Emily Palmerston and Miss Emily Giey, he would not for the world, by moving to m 
note distant part of the room, have lost a single tone. 

« What an absurd idea," laughed the little southerner, <* you should have known me better than 
to suppose that I should feel flattered hy the attentions of the person to whom you aHude." 

** It seems I did not know you at all," rejoined her fnend, *< for I poeitivelj thought tliat I diould 
aoon have been obliged to send to town for blond and white satin. A fine, dashing, distingui, elo- 
^nmt, moonlight-loving, poetry-quoting youth" 

** Who," added Miss Grey, in a tone somewhat heightened by indignation, <* is more decidedly in 
lovB with a looking-glass, than any thing else, and whose boasted eloquence only serves to impi 
his tiearers with a deeper senae of his marvellous conceit, and boundless confidence. No, no, d< 
Snily Palmerston, be assured that true love must he based upon esteemj and I tiust you will soon 
learn to know that Emily Grey can never look on Horace Dan vers as any other than the selfecrfl 
fidcnt, heartless egotist he is. Beside, the youth, as you facetiously call him, will soon be as gruy 
as your papu" 

Imagine, if you can, dear reader, the frelings of the unfortunate Horace, as these astoiinding words 
reached his ears, at this new illustration of the somewhat homely proverb, ** that listeners never hear 
any good of tliemsclvcs." Completely overcome with astonishment and mortification, he sank power- 
leas into u chair with his ryes staring \'acantly through the open door through which he expected 
every moment to see the young ladies enter. Not for the world would he have them witness his 
great discomfiture, nut how to avoid themi He knew they must soon discover, from the agitation 
tt was impoKsible for him to conceal, that they had been overheard. What should he do? Was 
there no friendly outlet by which he could make his escape, unseen ? They spoke again laughingly to 
each other, as they crossed the hall. Nearer and nearer came their light footsteps — ^in another mo- 
ment they would be before him. He could not support it. With one blow he dashed open the shutter 
and sprang through the window. 

Rising from the sad wreck of tulips and roses stalks and leaves, which his descent had made, 
he hurritHi to Hose Hill with wonderful celerity, ordered his stanhope and drove to town, while a 
gentle ansthema rose to his lips, as his eye wandered for the last time towanls the yellow chimneys 
•of Palmerston Cottage. 

When next aunt Tevis heard of poor Horace., he was keeping bachelor's hall — ^had sworn eternal 
enmity to all woman kind ; — ^had sold his gray mare^— dyed his gray hairs, and tried his utmost to 
banish fiom his memory the sad mortifications associated with the name of Emily Grey. E E. 

Philatlrlphia, March 5th. 
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IK BSPLT TO ▲ MLANDERER WUO COITTEXPTrOUSLT COMPARED WOMIN TO WKATHBR-TAVB 8. 



The jest by feeble malice sped, 

Recoils upon the slander's head : 

If weather-vanes the sex resemble, 

TH tell thee how ! — Give ear, and tremble ! 

liike yondoT object of thy mirth, 
^oman, though resident on earth, 
fn native viitue tempest-proof, 
From all that soils keeps high aloof; 



Summer and winter, night and day. 
Though thunders roar and lightnings play> 
Calm in her station she remains; 
That sacred eminence maintains ; 
There practising submission still. 
To every breath of heaven's will, 
By faithfulnes in danger tried, 
Becomss man's monitor and guide. 

aBL 
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FIELD SPORTS ako MANLY PASTIMES. 

BY AN EXPERIENCED PFACTITIONEB. 



THE NATrjRAL HISTQIiy OF THE DOG 



I 




Tb> NoirrniuidlAnd Dr^ » aflbe lirgsal Arelic breu-J.lUiit iiMw, of thitoTlhs NDrthem froa 
dimiig. In Itioheail, coununtriL'*, ■nJ'iieiiilulmualtD, lio roscmlilfB tmUilhe IidiuiJ and iheBpinM, 
•nd in hii natura, partikea at Iba quxllliiu >if bath. }1 1 Uai tb" iong ibtg^j Itiiir xiiil neb font of 
the watsrdag, unJ miy rndscd bonlnijit pdinauncsd vojihihiQit*. no otbai of Iheiunioo ' '~ 

•U« to enJuro Ihc ivitor an bn;, or *nim with u ^rant £i>^ilit;r tai puwcr. Hit nit is 
fringed. anJ hufarelegiauJ binder thighs am alMfdnjQd. IleUnotMallteniukableliNtjrameU 
in his rotn, or in thn irttin^ an o{ hia le ji, wliuncr tiU proirnnuaii ia •omewhai aivkKird, and ' 
Md b; cDCisEiiueiice, ha ii nsl diatinjitiiliinl fni apaail j u dffeci wUich might bii remiKli«d in 
ing, (rero Kn improvemailt, in that parliciiUr. Je«iriililti, 

No Hah b innurnii by prouaunuin; iliia Ja; th« mm luiiful of lbs wbnla iMnino rue, tu 
hilhtrtn knaiTn. upan lh« tioB of the u-icth. Htspiireia, biith ef bajj and of inlelUi^l. vs uiioqiulled, 
■ml he asBmi tu hive basn creitai witlLun iiaoon (UBtable Jiapoiition to miWo iho mnsl bencralent 
Dig of Ihois juvors. Hii leiTioo* are toluaurj, atdsnt, inmautL mul hiaauachmffntBndalMdianM 
la inin, nitaial and withnat baundi. Th« bonignlty of hi* countenance ii a true index of liia di>- 
pultian, anil nature haa been an pirtial to this paragon nf daga, that while he aeenu to be fiee from . 
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ihni u«twl rnmiliri uid quarrel Bomencsa, he U enilnwed vitb (be moat heroic dpgre« of courage, wbe- 
■Ki-i l>> Kwnl in inBult, or to dprend, to hid last gup, his muUr or companion when in dingST. Hut 
Kugiwilv liki'viiae, aurpBgaes belief, ai do Ilic numeroUB and important oervicra rendered to *acie^ 
hv <hi* invaluable tncr, in lives fa^cil, peraont defended, and goods tecoTcred, which bj no other 
(HHsiblc means could have bren ipcovercd. The list of fais qualifications it fitcmsiTs indeed: ha i« 
lUir of the ablest, bnrdiest, and most useful of draught doKBi as a keeper or defender of the home, ha 
is far more inLelliscnl, more powerful, and more depended upon, than the MiatifC and hai been 
frequently of late yearn sabslilolcd for him, in Enjiland Indeed, he may with much proprielj, entirely 
supersede that breed, the old Ban dog bring now nearly oi entirely worn out. As a water dog, anil 
for his aerriceB opnn navignbte riverd, none can come in competition with the Pfewfoundland ; and 
various sportsmen have introduced him into the Geld, and shot to him with great euccev, hi* natimllj 
kind diapoution, and great sagacity, rendering his training an easy taali. Tho usual fale atteudatbui 
generous race, among us ; they are too oflen degraded and deteriorated by inferior crones ; one piectt 
4f good fortune however attends them — they are not, in this country, brad beyond the demand ; thenca, 
ire do not, with respect to them, witness the djsgustiag sight of abandonment and alanation in ibe 
itreets. 

Habitually inclined to industrious employment, such doga are as useful to Iho nttlera of llie coaat 
Irom which they are brought, aa our ponies and gallowaya are to ui. It is easy to accustom Ihooi 
to daily labor. From three lo five of them are haineased lo a sledge or other vehicle, containinK ■ 
Inad of wood or lumber, amounting to three or four hundred pounds, whirh they steadily dnw for 
tnile* with ease. This they do without the aid of a driver, when ihey arc acquainted with [be mad, 
and having delivered their burden, they return home to their roaster, andrecrive as a reward for their 
hbor their accustomeil food, which generally conaisti of dried fish, of which they ate said to ba ex- 
tremely fond. 

The Newtbuodla/Hl dog seldom harks, and only when strongly provaked ; it then appeals like an 
unnatural and painful eicition, nliich prodiicrs a noise Iwlween barking and bowling, longer and 
lander than a snail, and more hollow nnd leiu sharp than barking. Glill Etrielly corresponding lo the 
souikda eipreved by the familiar words how wow ; and here be slops, unless it enda in '■ howl, in 
which he will inslnntaneously lie joined hy all the dogs within hearing. This happens freqttently, 
and, in a calm, atill night, produces » noise particularly hideous. 




THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN DOG. 

Whether the numberless hreeJs of dogs, which arc the companions of the human race in fiweiy 
region of the globe, were oriEJnnlly descended from one common stork, and owclheir infinilevaiieliea 
■olely to (heir complete domeelieiilion, the modiSca lions by which they are dislinguished having been 
gradually produced by the influence of cireumslanccs : whether, on tho contmiy, they are derived 
faun the intermixture of diflerent spcciea, now so completely blended together as lo render it iropoa- 
siblo lo trace out the line of their descent: and whether, on riiher supposition, the primeval race oi 
ncet atill eiiat in a slate of nature, ate quesliona which have baffled the ingenuity of the moatcele- 
kated ruturalists. Theory after theory has been advanced, and the problem is atill as eagerly debated 
M ever, and with as little probability of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. In the investigalion of 
Ihia difficult subject, however, as in the search after Ihe philosopher's atone, mtmy cuiiooa beta haia 
bMD bnoght to light, whicli would otherwise in all probaUlity have tcmabied buried in iibtemitfi 



THE SHEPHERD'S DOC, 

mnd the cauws wtiith are Eoiitinuully oiNiislmg lo |u<K!unr s gnuliiul rhange of ctiarDClci, boili M 
milwHitl Ibini anil in inU>l]ei;U»l opuily, uniing iIih IiiuI" ciealiin), h>*v rccfivfd conEtd 
clucidaLlon. It is Ihu* thHt ihrarifs, bowiiTct ttfancoat in thniuctuca, ue IVeqiinnlJy main m 
Tunl to the iidvaDaMnenl ottudoncc, liy ihe impnltont facUwhtrhora inddcnhitly ilflvelnpHl Inr tti 
anlhonin ihi! urdor of Iboiiacalfoi ibe calalilidimeniafN favorite by poiheui. 

It iaby ni) menni our inicntian to onler u(«nthQdi*ruBsionarH eiicnriTcaquntton. But wUl 
hb putpunly alutun from intfoiring what wts the origiDal ilug, hvtore ha was rwlnioici] (if nidi ■ 
periud ever ex)*ted) lo thv wrvice o( niBli, we ciuinol iihul oui eyea In llie fwl thni in the spocin 
now bafota lu we bale bim in ihat corulilloii in nhich he may l«au[iikHuI tnapiTuai-b moat ni 
lo a lUle of nalura. From the ntaiervaitan of iho chainelera, phyocal nnd niaiiil. wRicb he ptei 
in tlua tint stage ofralliTation, some idea may pefbapabcdcdond of whnt a ilog woulit ba withal 
•ny eultituion whatever : but it ahould ainaya be bome in mind Ihat oven aioongil the moat aa 
nationa the doga arc aa diatinct in chancier aa the Iribea they aene, and Itial llieir degtee 
lectna! ilevelopmeiLt freiguenlly uutalnpa ibai of the maaterB who hohl them in sul^M'tion. 

Dr. Riehirdsnii ausperia ibalthe original Nonli Americati IndUn dog ta Lhe breed now jr 
season of the Hue Inillana and other tilhca trequenling lhe bonlta of the Maelientio River and U 
Bear Lake. Ilwaa, p«rhn|ia,formcity genenlly aprendover thonarlbenipartaorAnierioihaibi 
filled only Ibr the diaae, ii baa aince tba introduciion of kuok, fradually eivcji way to lhe mongn _ 
lace aprung from the Biquimatix, NvwfiMindlanil, and Ihii vary bieed, with occaaionol interiuiiturs 
of other kinda. 

The Hare-In<linn dog ia nut ao largo aa lhe prairie wolf, bul ei<*eda the ted Americ 
ycl it bears a Kiwatei reaemlilance la iho Ibrnict than lo thu Utlcr. lu muule ia iiarim 
■ltd poinlcd; ill natabtoad at the base, poinloil at lhe lip, and potfeeily ciarl; iu logaialher Ion 
■nd dcdicaU i atul iia toil thick, buahy, and curved ali^htly upwarda, but not by any mcnna wiUi il 
derided cori of Ihu Baquimaui. Ii« body ia covpfcd with tong stTaigbt bairt, tho ground-^otor A 
which is while, niatknl with large Imgular palchea uf grnyiab black Intermingled with vuiim 
ahadea ofbrown. The wra are cuvensl on the ootaidn tviJii abort brown hair, which linconiBa h 
iab towaida the margin and al the ha«e; IhaEitf tlie inaide is Uinger and while. Uri lhe mutih 
hair ia whiu and very ahurl, aa also On llic legs, bul become* Ihidtcf and eomewhjil longer, oi 
feel, nnd is Kominuni lo the vrry cilremilini of Ihfl toes. 

The Hsrit-Indian dog hda nnihei eoimtB nor atrength to fit il fur palling down any oftholargi 
antmalfi; bul il^ broad feet and liRbt make enable it to run over the snow wilhonl sinking, if tt 
slighter cnist is foimad un it, and lliua cuuly to oieiLake and lease Uur luooee oi ndndee^ aoilkc 
ibun al bay until the hiuitsrs come np. 




THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

"Hti* ia the fpecies which Buflbn aclected ae the foundation of his hypollieais, and which be M- 
niined to be the archclypc of lhe canine genus, the Adiim of dogs, from which every speciee and 
variety has descended. Other spceuUtoni have supposed the ahcopJog derived from Ibe wnlT. a con- 
jecture ia'all probability, roundol on ap|iraiiincn merely, and indeed nol of tho mnil fortunali: khid, 
tho very opposite cliipoaitiont of Ihu two animals cnnaidoredi llul Ibe ebephcnlWog ia the most 
ancient race of the genua, U wnllaMcrtained from hisloiy, and at lhe sauiu time, the most univeml; 
tba shepherds of all nation* of Iho old world, basing bnai provided with doya of aimilar spMiss and 
qaalifindoD with those we sow deaenbe. 
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If we may give credit to the pocdtion which seems to have passed eairent through a number of 
hooks, this dog is a heaven-horn genius, coming into this world fully qualified by nature for his 
husiness, and requiring no training whatever, like other animals. The truth we appwhend to be, 
that this race luas a strong natural instinct or predisposition to keeping, or watching and presemng 
any thing that comes under its observation, which joined with its patience, mildness, and gcntlcni!— 
of disposition, indicated to the inquiring faculties of man their use as keepers of sheep. Their aa- 
gacity, docility, and powerful attachment to home and to their master and protector, aided by their 
grand natural propensity, render the teaching them their duty an easy and pleasant task, that which 
with other breeds of dogs, is generally so laborious, and attended with such disgusting s^ven^. The 
young sheep d(%8, in truth, will generally be entered and instructed by their elders, with very little 
extra instruction from the shepherd. The drovers' dog, is a race of animab well known in England, 
a sort of mixed breed between the Khq>heTd, cur, mastiff, and lurcher, a veiy useful breed no doofal^ 
hut of qualities varying in proportion to their mixture of breeds, and considetably difierant finocn iStume 
of the parent stock. 

The shepherd*8 dog is said to have been preserved in its original purity of spedes, in the Hig^ 
hmds of Scothmd, and in the most uncultivated parts of Wales. In £sict, such is most likely to be 
the case, in all open countries, where the Jbeep husbandry necenarily predominates, and wfaeie thi» 
dog in of the greatest account, his services being indispensable, and die trust reposed inhimsogreil* 
He is truly a wonder of his species ; with an appearance of sonmolency, of heaviness and indolence, 
he is all alive, and active, and energetic, when inspired by a sense of duty, or directed by the com. 
niands of his master, the slightest indications of which, are sufficient for hb ready compnhoMloti. 
He is the most contented of all the canine raee, the least given to wandering, or attention to aliangft 
pniBuits or to strangers, his whole foculties appearing completely absorbed in that employment to 
which he is destined. Withot cextemal signs of robustness, he is able to endure the giceteak 
haidahipB, defying hunger, wet, and cold, and the shivering blasts of winter, in the wilderness, upott 
the mountain, and in those dreary wilds, where if the shepherd ventures, he treads with cautious aad 
peiilous steps. 

This species has generally, but not univereally, one or two supernumerary toes upon the hinder 
leet sometimes on one foot only. The same . peculiarity attends some of the larger spanieb and 
pointen£, These spaic toes are quite useless, being void of muscular power, and hanging from the hinder 
pait of the leg. They are somewhat of an impediment, and likely to be torn by briars; it is well, 
therefore, to clip tlicm off with sharp scissors, befoie the whelp can see. 



IT WAS 



DREAM. 
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I STOOD beside the river — sweetly singing 

Its tranquil stream, 
Seem'd thy loved voice unto my fond earbringing. 

It was a dream. 

I gatheiM flowers, like those we fondly cherished 

In days gone by, 
Buds, that upon my heart in sorrow perish'd, 

Blooming to die. 

I heard sweet tones, like fairy music plaj^ing 

Upon the air, 
As tho' thy voice's echo had been staying 

In some nook there. 



I heard along the woods, a footstep stealing. 

It seemed to twine 
'Mong &llen leaves, 'till its clear sound revealing. 

Heralded thine. • 

River, and flower, and geiHe voice were nigh me. 

And years were past, 
And thou, in all thy gentle truth worthy me, 

In peace at last. 

Our old familiar haunts in brightness smiling. 

Did gladly seem ; 
But sleep, my sickenM heart had been begiiSliog» 

It was a dteam. 
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Ind-cislim, a Tale of Ihc Far Wetl. and othr Poenu. By J. K. mtcktll. M. D. miudeliilut 
E. L. Curry and A. Hart. 

Wc hnYe read Ma mlumo with feelings of unmingled eniifiotian. Wc tecogiun in the c\ 
and ela«i»1 bIjIb of tho principnl poem, the barliinger oFa ncn eia in poetry, or ntbn a rotii 
thow! purpi modrla in this mo»l ckgniu BflJ mtBl difficult of Ihp 6np bOb, mhoae influence on thi 
pablic minJ hu bmo alialien nnd IwmhI. but not dcBiieyci, hy thx prMlominanrv of tbst ichod 
whoM clranetorutiF U •> morbid ani Uuhultnt eicitement. Ii ia refreabinK, aflet bmng ilninch 
with ■ flooil of nil (orU of imitalions oflba popular fault* of Bjron, to tatel with a po«m itt 
llie minil taa repose — a poem of which tlie sljle ii unfiircod. natural, quiot ; irifing upon truU 
moral heniit;, and nnivolis, foi jntamtj and uponhaimany afnumbi^n. andpurit; of luigUNgc,!^ 
afliMt. In reading " [ndetiiion," ono U moro aironglj rtmindod of Crahbo, thnn of any mher H" 
gfiih poet. Whether it be lonK^ ptpculiority in the rhtthm. oi ■ crtiun clptalion in the moral tc 
of the poatn, which producf* Ibis effbft. we are not able to saj i but certain it is, that any n 
•t all ramiliir with that ptmt Corypbosua of the laoial poets of GiBat Britdll, wilt iiuIiiDtIf rt 
niae in the wrilei of ■■ InJocinon" h kindred spirit. 

That we maj not be nippnaod Id b« apeuking wilhout aulhoiit; on this point, wo will n 
nut an eitisct or two, in whidi will be senn not onlj the polisbnl diinlon and high moral tone d 
•ar favorito. but tbeaamp magicrtj pDwerofdeKripiion.gniphii^ and truthful to the mi ' ' ' 

Take the following dcKription t^ a contest with a panther : — 



But Ella's ptajFT of laith. when hope bail failed, 

Though short and broken, fearfully prevail'd ; 

For. just oa groping fur the inorlal part, 

The Geiul hod really found poor Norman's hmrt, 

And rtiis'd hii arm to deal the deodljr blow, 

Ba paua'i) to listen to a growl an tow, 

That only praclia'J ears like his could heaf — ■ 

For nothing shstpena sound Uke guihy fear. 

" Hist, Hector ! pup! whore ore youl down! 
he still !" 
A deeper growl made ererj fibre thrill. 
A sudden ruih — a spring — the panther's crj. 
In saTB^ grandeur, echo'd through the sky. 
Tho kneeling figure caught tho prowler's view. 
And on his prey his ms»i«e form he ibTSW. 

The cry — the crash — destroj'd tho sleeper's 
apell, 
And up he sprang, aa down the felon fell 

It was a foarful struggle. Now the strel 
Made, as his yell eipren'd. the monster feel ; 
And now. the fnsten'd loolh-bDlil roue'd the cry 
Of that hard man's reluctant agony. 



Now look at the group of dead as they lay the next morning after the ci 



AboTVi below, as force or fale prevail'd, 
Esch, in his turn, his slruggltne foe ossi 
The giinding fingi, the knifv's vindictive cmal^ (1 
The rending claw, tlis eyes en' 
The growl, tlic groan, tho curse, the hiaung breath,. I 
The long wild howl—and all w 
At length, with cnutlous stc 

Bevcilder'd Noiman slowly venlur'd nigh, 
Hnlloo'd, but va'uily ; nearer itill he drew : 
Halloo'd again, 

"Ho, Harden, is it you? 
I'll tiy my foot ; but yet 'tis hardly 
A wounded panther crouches to surpiis*. 
Again he call'd — and then, with cautioua dread, 
Impetl'd his foot sgainat the panther's head — 
It mov'd not, for the fiery brail was dead. 
More caaliousiy he aought for signs of life 
In Harden'a frame— It woe a foBrTul strife, — 
He anawered not the call ; no mutter'd cmae 
Pollaw'd the blow — it wits his last reverse. 



L 



She wildly woke and kin'il his ghastly cheek, 
And hounded oS*. the promif^t^uJs to seek. 
While horrur-atrieken Norman could not rise, — 
He saw the flash of madness in her eyea, 
And sniiou^ obeerv'd her as she (led 
Straight to the spot where lay tbe bloody dead ; 
Unconscious of ihdr preaence, till her foot 
Was placed, as if to spring across llie brute. 



She stood spellbound by Hnrden's stony laca. 
Where every deadly passion kept iti place; 
Not living signals floaliog. each alone,' 
Eipiewion chan^g with the varied lone 
Of that bad mind ; but like the painted leavei. 
Which to tlie earth the fading forest hesTea, 
The paiaions mingled, not confounded tie. 
Rage in the frown, and malice in the eye ; 



I 
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Contempt for goodnesb in the reckless sneer, 
And hatred of ivhatever man holds dear 
Thron*d on the curling lip, while fiercely shown, 
The serried teeth expressed revenge alone ; 
And strangely over all, the marble smile 
Was veil-like cast, by hb unceasing guile. 
The knife, hilt-dcep, obey'd his stifTen'd clasp, 
The monster's tongue yet wrinkled in his grasp : 
His knees were forced against the dinted chest. 
His wary feet the hinder claws reprcst ; 
And in his mouth remained the gory wreck 
Of skin and hair extorted from the neck. 
His reckless courage failed him not in death. 
And self-possession clos*d with closing breath. 
The panthei's blood bedew'd his clammy face. 
The panther's arms bestow*d the last embrace ; 
He died, as he had liv'd, a brutal « brave," 
With none to close his eyes, with none to mark 
his grave. 



While Ella, terror-stricken, scannM the &oe. 
In whose stern features madness' self might trace 
The harden'd marks of passion, now no more. 
As lavas frown, where mountains flamed of yore; 
Across her face, confusM emotions rush. 
Now terror's chill is there, now triumph's flush. 
As foamless waves contrasted shadows take 
From sunset-skies, when stirs the breezy lake. 
Her tender frame the strife could illy brook. 
And painful languor grew in every look ; 
Until the calm of mere exhaustion cast 
A quietness across her face at last ; 
And feebly inirror*d in her countenance. 
Was seen again the spirits conscious glance. 
The very waves that wreck'd his bark before. 
May cast the struggling seaman to the shore ; 
And passion's sudden tempests, tho' they blind 
The shatter'd reason, oh restore the mind. 



We decline to give an analysis of the stoiy, such a process being always as distasteful to us as 
that of deliberately pulling to pieces a beautiful moss rose in order to point out its botanical eharmo- 
teristics. The poet should, at least, be allowed to develope the action of his piece in his own way— 
to lift the silken curtain, and disclose the fair scenes of his own creation at the moment when his 
fancy prompts, unanticipated by the bungling interference of an uncalled assistant The more per* 
feet the artist's own adjustment of time, place, and circumstance, to the precise efiect which he in- 
tends to produce, the more completely is this eflect destroyed hy blurting out beforehand a domay 
outline of the stoty. No, no ! Give us chapter and verse, in the old fashioned way, just as it la 
set down in the book ; for, with reference to poetry, we still retain the feelings of the child, who 
will not bear to hear the catastiophe of the fairy tale till he comes to it in the regular coune of the 
narrative— << the story, the whole story, and nothing but the story," for our money. Our leaden 
will, therefore, excuse us from attempting any outUne. But we caimot take leave of ftiis exqnisitB 
poem without one more extract, which we have chosen for its happy delineation of rural, or rather 
forest life in the far west. 



At first he spoke of olden time, when there 
They fought the Indian, and subdued the bear ; 
And, in the log-built temple, knelt to pray, 
While rifles, loaded for the sudden fray. 
The door-way cluster'd ; when the ploughman's 

eye 
Now mark'd the farrow, now the coppice nigh. 
For profit or for foes ; and children, taught 
The early use of weapons, bravely fought 
To save a mother's home. Such dangers drew 
Near to each other's hearts the faithful few, 
Who swept before the axe the fruitless gloom 
Of forest shadows, and enrich'd with bloom 
Of field and garden, that enchanting land. 
Where gleams no more at night the prowling In- 
dian's brand. 
He trac'd the progress of the " settlement," 
From when he pitch'd amid the woods his tent — 
And mark'd the trees, which stand aloof to show 
The faithful record of the axe's blow, 
Unerring landmarks — lo the present hour, 
Of wealth and safety, hdppiness and power. 
He sought occasion, as events arose 
Along his talc, the virtues to disclose 
Of old and young, forgetting not the brave. 
The wi^e and good, whom valor could not save, 
Not conduct rescue from an early grave. 
The various peril of the infant state 
Gave scope some wondrous action to relate, 
Of all who listen'd. Each had had his share 



Of public service, or in peace, or war. 
And most had borne an office, all could show i 
Though much the patriarch himself had lerv'd 
The common cause, on that alone reserv'd. 
He scarcely glanc'd, but did not fail to tell 
How often Norman hush'd the fearful yell 
Of savage foes, and tumM the deadly flood 
Of desolation back upon the wood : 
How oft he track'd, with keen, unerring ken. 
The tender infant to the forest-den. 
And pluck'd it from the red man's iron hands. 
When fierce tormentors heap'd the burning 

brands ; 
And spite of thronging foes and whistling lead. 
And blood from recent wounds profusely shed. 
Eluding native skill and tireless hate, 
Ho fainted — only at the white man's gate. 
Where, pale with hope deferred, the weeping mo- 
ther sate. 
The speaker barely hinted many a deed 
Of well-tim'd kindness in the hour of need. 
Lest envy, wak'd by wounded pride, should itait 
From slumber, aqd possess the hearer's heart. 
He rather dwelt A good received, not given ; 
How each for Norman's growing fame had 

striven ; 
And how, until his late reverses, ha 
Disparag'd not their tried sagacity. 
He drew the picture of his palmy state, 
The lot that seem'd beyond the reach of firte. 
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Biult on the peopU'* Inve, ut honml bent. 
And wlKtuia, dialiluu nf rnVwU an i 
H|»|[h, lime, anil in-uun, tin Ibe imblic uw, 
And nnliioiu nlHi^d. lung wltbnut vbuiie. 
Ho then poitniyM hji piearnl dainlacian, 
Thn lou of wrnltll. rcspoct, uiil fiienda, and stn- 

Aiul wondirr'd nhat could cauas Iho finrfol Fiitl 
Of DIM £0 rfiucli, m lung i>«t««mM hjr lit. 
Kr snw around him rifq Imth giiuil uid wIbc, 
Who look'd not oul wilh Uurunudeiam <yM ; 
Who. Inin'd by IrinU, tnught b; bo|)ns dcceJvM, 
In Norman's often Uattd tnilli belwv'd, 
And j/rl brlievid ; Ibr white hii fortune, thrown 
To woithlcffl men. Iwd been hii low atono, 
Hr jtt, with Bii^a of i1m|i (lisgtiil. withdni* 
Ffom other converw with Ihn haloTuI cie«. 
A Jr»J dclunon only could explain 
Ttko loddcn drag of hlt't diaoslroiu chuin, 



And lliit deluiion vna 

■■ My dsiiKlilei> tell," 
He criml, " to lhi)«e good nxittbboti what beM 1 
Iiaitt ni8h^ and how ibn hoiuilnl aecitt, wrung J 
By you fram Norman*! too ictuFlant loaguc, 
Uoiaandi oui ■ytnptilhy. and not our blame; 
Come, (louglitcr. vindinte n buabaml't bmel" 

The oiniptii, eloi|urnt, afTrn'ting Isle, 
In ttenibling benuty's luogunge, did not fail 
TulouRb iRiiHl Jte]ily,liculB, wboutcorda of loti|^fl 
AUempci'd by the Mastcr-haiid aboic, 
Were yet (csponMVo ; for the world had i* 
Its brood of hnutlBupdieioni gnihci'dlo the spob I 

Twaa bgjm to Ella's bosom, as she lieard 
Fruni eiu:h successively, a suothiiig word i 
And liogiG, who long had [rft intiuling varc 
To pUiugh his funons o'er her foreheail fuir, 
— in'd to plant her own aweel tlowri'ts Uicre. 



I 



Mr. George Hill, wbo dilu from (he Cily of Washington, has giien this volume to the pabticu 
his ctedenliabi la the risht of ■ niche in the tomplc of Apollo. Mf. Hill may demand u very n- 
■pedabls standing among the poeU of the present day ; and, if we mistake not, will eventually eaitt 
imtohimselfi name anda fomeof someconjidonblenuenilade. His writings teem with aUftw 
cascntisls of poetry ; he h» at rommimd a graceful flow of eloquent and appropriate languogvi 
cluneal allunonagem eiety page, and genius and taste " imbue the sterling verse." The fiiat [h 
in this cul lection, "The Ruins of Athemi," pleased ub with such intensity, thut we caught ounclvM j 
■nvking eMry verse for quotation ; and, after a second reading, we are unable to select from it ft 
q>odmi«i of the author's lalenls. for each succeeding verse seems to excel its predecessor. '' Titanik* 
Banquet, a Manjuc," is ofa lighter but not interior nature. The following descriptian of the faiij ' 
queen's sUcndanls is Tcmarkably good. 

One would tliink 
She'd of ihoir henchmen robbed llie court* of all 
The shadow-ldngB 'twiit here and Moiibnn. 
There's one that wears a fcathKr in his cap, 
Plucked from the gray hood ofa Lapland owl. — 
Look ! with a snow.flnke on it. The bright shell, 
Wherewith yondwarf Elf bonnets his awort brow, 
li from a shoal of Muscat ; and tlic rube, — 
Spangled with gold and strung with small, while 

The Spirit of the brown anB buekin'd leg 
Trails at his sunburnt knoe, — wu once the ear 
Ofa small mouse, thai burrows in an isle 
Washed by the Amaion. 



What's that she holds in a ailkcn Btrtng ! s beetlal 



The same. She bought him of a sailor from 
The Cycbides, to be her trumpeter, 
She prized him for his spots. The doll ! tbere'siiQ 
More mnsic in his horn than in ihe bark 
Oftfcylla's sea-dogs. Yet he sweini he hoi 
Heard Phicbua sing, and into silence channed 
The harp of Memnon ; nay, unspbcred ihe Moan 
To meet Endymion. 



TiUnin's 



idcrs for the course of her banquet ate fairy-like and rich ; 

nhumed cities, ihcy wouUI drink tile Ughl 



I would have all things rare and delicate: 
Wines inold jsn.stii(npeil with the seals of kings 
Whose bones are daal ; liijuois in ciyalul cups, 
Whoso blush would shame the morning's, and 

whose sporklo 
Sim the tear she lets fall upon the rose. 
Or the disaolveil pearl that Clcopetra 
l>laak to Mark Anthony. 

I know of sucli. 
That have so long ticeri buiied in the vaults 



Spices I'll hate from Ceylon, socJi as soent 
The sea-air fur a ihoueand lesgurs ; incense 
Of gums ofAlric, sweeter than the lip 
Of Cupid moist with Cylhereo's kiss. 
Or Hebe's sprinkled by the cup of 
Tniits from all climes within the tigns that be 
The aim's march, ripening on t' * 
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In vases moulded of transparent earth ; 
Syrups of Hybla and the bags of bees 
That thrid the alleys of Cashmere. Away ! 

[Exeunt Fuck and Jut troop, 

FAIRT. 

Shall we have music ? 

TITANIA. 

Music ? such as shall 
Unsphere the Pleiades. 

FAIRT. 

I know a bower — ^it is in Thessaly, 



Where the Athenian with the nightingale 

In singing strove and broke her heart. There d» 

The wing*d musicians at this hour resort, ^ 

Startling the midnight silence till eadi leaf 

Seems a melodious tongue. Thither will I» 

And so bewitch them with a song I heaid 

A star sing to a Mermaid as she lay, 

Her white arm floating like a moonbeam on 

The still sea-wave, that they shall hither flodc 

Like Tritons to the shell of Proteus. 



We give the first two verses of ** The Song of the Elfin Steersman/' regretting that our limits 
not allow us to present the whole of this excellent poem to our readers. 



One elf, I trow, is diving now 

For the small pearl ; and one, 

The honey>l)ee for his^bag he 

Goes chasing in the sun : 

And one, the knave, has pilfered from 

The Nautilus his boat 

And takes his idle pastime where 

The water-lilies float. 



And some the mote, for the gold of his coat. 
By the light of the will-o*wisp follow ; 
And others, they trip where Uie aiders dip 
Their leaves in the watery hollow ; 
And one is with the fire-fly*s lamp 
Lighting his love to bed ; — 
Sprites, away ! elf and faLj 
And see them hither sped. 



ATAbn, or, Tkt Tent Pitched. By iV. P. WiUU, One vohme^pp, 172. S, Colman, New York. 

We speak advisedly when we say that we consider this book to be the best specimen of polbhed 
and familiar composition in the English language ; and yet we observe that an eiitor of our acquaint 
tance complains of its affectation and obscurity of phrase. Quintilian, we beg the rhetorician's par- 
don for the comparison, accused the clear and elegant Livy of provincialism ; we must therefore ex- 
CQ0B the maker of paragraphs for his inappreciation of the ** pure well of English undefiled/' which 
flows from under a bridge in the valley of the Susquehannah. 

Virgil, the sweetest of the classics, after journeying through the faiiy lands of the Italian provinces, 
pitched his tent at a small farm in the village of Petiola, near Mantua, and studied the philosophy of 
Epicurus. It was there, on the banks of the Mincio, that he composed the harmonious blendings of 
agriculture and poetiy, the Georgics, and penned his Eclogues to his friend Varus, of whom we 
know nothing. N. P. Willis, " afWr many yeais travel in Europe and the East," has pitched his 
tent in^a farm on the banks of the Owega, some eighty miles above Wyoming^ In the beautiloi 
shades of Glenmary, he planned " A TAbri,** which only requires the halo of antiquity to be cast around 
its name to attain the classic splendor now attached to the rusticities of Maro. Willis's ** Letters*' 
are addressed to Dr. T. O. Porter, of New York, a gentleman worthy the public's regard. The friends 
are co-editors of The Corsair, a new literary paper of well-deserved repute. 

We have made strong assertions respecting the merits of this our most favorite book; and as par* 
tial quotations afford no material for the judgment of our friends, we request them to obtain the wo^ 
and correct us if we are wrong. But we are constrained to indulge in % wish — an earnest desire- 
to present a short extract which we have marked for insertion. Read it, and confess that you am 
unable to point out a passage in any contemporary author which may successfully compete with it 
in elegance of imagery and polished chastcness of style. 

'< As I look out from under the bridge, I see an oriel sitting upon a dog-wood tree of my planting. 
His song drew my eye from the paper. I find it difficult, now, not to take to myself the whole gloiy 
of tree, song, and plumage. By an easy delusion, I fancy he would not have come but for the beau^ 
of the tree, and that his song says as much, in bird-recitative. I go Hack to one rainy day of Apiilt 
when, hunting for maple saplings, I stopped under that graceful tree, in a sort of island jungle, and 
wondered what grew so fair that was so un&miliar, yet with a bark like the plumage of the pen* 
dlled pheasant. The limbs grew curiously. A lance-like stem, and, at regular distances a duster 
of radiating branches, like a long cane thrust through inverted parasols. I set to work with spade 
and pick, took it home on my shoulder, and set it out by Glenmary brook, and there it stands te-daj^ 
in the full glory of its leaves, having just shed the white blossoms with which it kept holiday in June* 
Now the tree would have leaved and flowered, and the oriel, in black and gold, might psrchaoe^ 
have swung and sung on the slender branch, which is still tilting with his efibrt in that last cad eni a. 
But the fifdr picture it makes to my eye, and the delidous music in my ear, seem to me no Ism of 
my own making and awaking. Is it the same tree, flowering unseen in the woodi» er 



KEVIBW OF NBW BOOKB. 

tDlo ■ cuds of huDun lota aoJ cue, in«king» part of a waiuiur« home, uiul ihuugbl ofMid ai 
KbuHiTet obe oomm out frooi b«( coltags, willi b bbHin); on llin perfume Mid •uiiIuk ' 
■una bird, wutiug lii> ■nngin tlut tliiekFt,or*ine)ngloni«>*'i>h m^wliolDiuiiuIaaanlanhUimudv J 
and mf oyat fmrutti la liia gUiioring W.ut ! So it i> Ibe isnic blurk of marlitf, ai»iiav«l in tlM 
rxvM (if Peiilclicua, or bruu^tiL forth iiid wrought imitn llin iculplor'e rtiiscL Ytl the sculptor il J 
allowed torrmli. fiiag on, nt,y litifihtniiri! Sprnd lo Ihc liglil lUiJ hrrtw; your Jisiiing fiugn 
mi/ noweciiig imil LUio Uw placet upoii thi^ iirgui. I Ukc ifoui glury lo mjuvlf ; though, like tl 
hallolujab ibat bums undo bii liiigcrt. yout beauty otid miuic norsbip God." 



I 



TAe Cn^pg. A Talc. Bi/ the O'JIom Family. Two Vohimcs. Core</ ai.d Hurt, FHUadrlplaa. , 

A poiwDtful. wcll-wrillen nowl, from the p«i of Banim, one of tlio boat writers of Action u Am ' 
pMaent iiuagiiuuitu *ge, •• Tbu Croppy" exhibila freah inguncea of Ibo wrongs und suflrrings eC | 
lb« Iriah peanaatry, detuled with ■□ etoqaenco and forw of language p«cutiuly thp characlcrigtiv^ j 
of the author, who has added matoiiaJlj lo his fame by the pioduelion of this work. He hna tl 
tact to wBBoe aa modi fact Bmon^il his Retion thai u« arc fiequenlly leriipted Lo style bis niilingi^ 
-Tha Rooranec uf Ibe History of Ireland." 

"The Croppy" originally apfieaied in the ptf^ of the London Metropolitan Magazine. It i* 
Btnuigc tbal the best novels and talcs from the pens of Gngliiib writers have been published in cba(t> 
ten in aomn iwenty or thirty conaprutjve numbers of *aiiaus of tbe periodical work*, not only to 
the piofil of ihc wriMn and tbe satisl'iiFtioii of Ihe public, but lo tbe sdvtuitsge of the booksellei^ 
wtu> would aooncr publiab a work which tuw already acquired a fame, than risk the venture of • 
nnial anlirely unknown. But bere, if Ihe editor of a peiiodiral continues a tale beyond two or 
lluce numbtnibu baa lo endurvtbe tnumliliiiEsora boat of " patrons." wboreqoin; adishof amgw, 
nwiU that does not imposo the naoasnty of continuing a chain of Ihougbl from one month lo lom 
titer. UnftHtunalnly br Ihe eound and rl«ling readers, who care not for Ihe length of an ankle if 
ila nluo la of a corrHponding aataul. the ■■ go-ahead" class of subscribers is of nn extent Ihat ra^ 
deiB allention to their wishes a matter of poailivo necewity — eonsequonlly, the worki of Anuiicu 
novelists tlEvei can appaar iu die pages of an American periodica). 



This ttorei is not one of Ihe IihI of Mt. Tbeodore Hook's numerous productions, nor ia Iheie ■ J 
J of merit ahouE H lo warrant Ihal eitenl of populuily which every one of tua wi ' 
IS fated lo enjoy. Tbe incidenls are meagre, Ihc choiaclers common-place, and Ihe uierkt'i^-m^' 1 
of the [ilul most lahoriouaty toitioua and uninlrreEling. The ad tnplandam luilufe of ibe ttll% F 
which, iiy the way, is equally applicable to any other tale, and the latent evinced in the authoA 
olbar noTebi, warranted tbe reprintine of ihia aOiiir. which, we ore astifilied, will never bccona t . | 
populai mallei with tbe ernenlily of .American rcadeis. 



Hiiraei yernon ; or, Ftahionatk Life, Two toftinK*. I^a ant! BLmAard, Philadelphia. 

A very mipwioi work, do»rrving u beti«i liilo, " FashionaMe Life," is, in foet, a misnomer; lot, 
in the cirdos of faahionable life in England, tlic heroes nrul beroiiien of our novellsl wotdd not ba 
allowed to intrude. But he has given oa a well-diavrn picture of human nature, and deduced a 
eicclleni moral from Ihe vayaries of frail mankind. " Hnmcc Vernon." is. in fuel, the mod intM 
eating novel of the day. 



Tlu-. IdJrr in Italy. By the C',u 



a of Blatington 
ddphia. 



Tico Vahrna. Carty and Hart, PkUa- 



This work is the JDUmal of a lour praformed in 1833 and IBUS by the Countess of Bleningtol^ J 
thnrngh the southern provinces of Fiance and ■■ ihe sunny climes of loir llnlla's land." Ths book J 
is ariMea io uieb • Hfe-like tone of eamestniaa. and with such a total absence of aHectation, llM(3 
th* Twdas may mt in tua easy chair, and fiuicy ihit be ia absolutely eiperienciug Ihe most delightltf n| 
tour thai can be made, in the inosl chanitiDg company that the world con afToid. Every p< 
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vho desires to be conducted by the accomplished Countess through the most interesting portion of 
Europe, to hear her opinions of the formation of continental society, of the chef doeuvres of ancmit 
and modem art, of various of the eminent men of the day — to some of whom a personal and par- 
ticular introduction is given — let him hasten to secure " The Idler in Italy," and we slake our criti- 
cal reputation that he will thank us foi the hinL 



The Adventures of Robin Day, By the author of " Calacar,'* «* Nick of the Woods," etc, Tlop 

Volumes. Lea and BUmchard, Philadeiphia. 

Prolific authors arc frequently reduced to the necessity of repeating themselves— of giving m 
warmed-up hash of their best joints, trusting to some little difference in the cookery, some vaiie^ 
in the seasoning and tone of the same, to disguise the matter from their customers. Walter Scott 
was a painful evidence of this fact— his Meg Merrilies ran through several aliases, and always figured 
in his most hasty and immature productions. Boz delights in portraying fat, abrupt, lude old men^ 
and Dr. Bird has given us another version of Roaring Ralph, in the person of Captain Hellcat^ the 
hero of Robin Day's narration. Indeed, we have the Roarer in a two-fold capacity in the same vo- 
lume, with the simple alteration of a name, merely — for Skipper Duck is a perfect counterpart to 
Captain Hellcat, and it is difhcult to say which swears the loudest, or commits the most reprehensi- 
ble actions. 

It is well for Dr. Bird that his literary reputation is of that established basis that he can aflfbrd to 
put forth such a work as Robin Day — a publication that would ruin a parvenu, and drag dpwn to 
the deptlis of perdition half a score of fledgling scribblers who have not such works as Calavar, The 
Hawks, and Nick of the Woods, to fall back upon, and exhibit as the standards of their reputations. 
There is neither originality in the conception, or novelty in the characters, or interest in the plot of 
Robin Day. A grossncss of language and violation of the proprieties and probabilities of human 
nature characterize every chapter; the world never produced such a bom ass as Robin Day, and the 
very worst state of society never impunibly allowed the doings of such in£unous scoundrels as Hell- 
cat and Duck. 

Whilst fearlessly mentioning the heavy faults of this last production of a popular and powerfol 
writer, we cheerfully bear witness to its excelling variety of incident which rapidly attracts the at- 
tention of the reader, and its occasional beauties of description, which make us the more regret the 
deficiencies already enumerated. The scene wherein Robin Day is made to personate an Indian 
magus, and the scoundrelly Captain officiates as bear leader, is outrageously laughable and graphic — 
but its enjoyment is marred by the heteroclite stupidity of the narrator, and the continuance of the 
heartless vjllany of the concocter of the scheme. 

The general reader will be apt to assimilate " Boy Tom*' with Smike in Nicholas Nickleby ; and 
discover a vast resemblance in the sloop life of Tom and Robin to the aboard-barge days of Jacob 
Faithful. 

If Doctor Bird, in the full possession of powers which, if fairly exercised, would entitle him to 
one of the highest places in the modern Parthenon, will scribble away his fame, and, anxious only 
to be considered as a ready and a voluminous writer, publish such unconsidered crudities as ** Robin 
Day,'* he must not be annoyed at the severity of criticism which such carelessness of true fame will 
inevitably bring upon him. We are too proud of the talents of our fellow citizen, and too honestly 
jealous of his reputation, to allow him to commit such a suicidal act without a fitting and a due re- 
buke. Ten vears hence. Dr. Bird will wish to cancel every copy extant of ** The Adventures of 
Robin Day." ' 



T%e Phantom Ship, By Captain Marryaii, E, L, Carey and A, Hart, PhUadilphia* 

However popular, in any certain or unc4!rtain sense, the writings of Captain Marryatt have already 
been or may be, we believe that the opinion formerly expressed of them by Mr. Willis — 

To him the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered — 

was but the echo of the private idea entertained by every reasonable critic in Christendom. 

Let us give the devil his due, and accord the author of SnarUyyow what credit he may desire for a 
very equivocal fertility of invention, displayed in a copiousness of incident pervading his entire 
writings. Let us also award him the somewhat higher praise of an aur of truthfulness, naturtlnesi* 
and bonhommie in the individual case of Peter 8imple---admitting at the same time that no bett« 
oaatical adventures are to be met with than we find in this the best of lus noveli— ttid we ha^e them 
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■aid every thin; lliml cm conacwnlioiuly be uid in hia fi'or. Per eontra, -wt hase ciidmce, upon 
evei; page of ihe numpioua votumcn nilh which he hu auifatnl the public, uf ■ laiMinble mental , 
irisnily, a pocilive biidncss of Ihougiht, aii uU<>r kbtHnce of »I1 lofty ijniigiii*(iun, an meatucqurntt I 
oroamitian, ini) b feeble chiUliehneuafminner wbich wiiulil be uiipunlonuhle inanjirMtioX-boj^ \ 
ilocenl pnteiuioa*. Hie Englub and hie malbod of putuug il togulher bflray loo muiucatiaDablj 
m Jefioimey in the cnlinxy wluceiiaii ofe genilaiiiaii. To liii cDiuiniin style the expreeeiro epiUud 
JIat a tliD unlj oat lery puelUTcly flppUeable. In short, Cepiun Marrretl ecema horn to show Um 
age iliK abundeut tkieiiy of that tjd dogma whirb fUBtoM tiie popuhuity, or, moicsUictlyithadTni' 
lotion of a boak, a proper and niffieteiit teM of iumeiiu 

The Phantom Ship hae been too long Itefore oui TBiden to need an piieii>]«d nolioi. The old 
l^end of tiiB Plying Dutafaman (■ Ipgend, by Iha bye, poaeowiinu all ilw lich ntoln-Je/ vhioh a 
Tjgoroue imsginatiun uiuhl ileHre) la norknl up mth ao miuiy of ihc pitiable niaT<tnaiii|ianwhkh 
•UK have commeiitnl, that few prieona of diariplincd inulWt mill dciivc from the medley any oUm 
impiesaiona than those of the rtdiculoue and oufr/, Theatoty, honcvor, ieby nti menni tlw i "' 
ffora thn pen sf Cnptain Marryait. end thus far wu rni»l uni'iiaivofBily riNrotiimi'nd it. At *\\ e' 
it ia a aoQiewliBt inoro cniditablo production lliin that uulurtun^te Uiuty of a Blazi, 
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MUUarg Magaxtnt, and Retail of Ihe Velantrrri of iht Viuted Statu. In MonlMy Numbm. 

This publication, iuued by William M. Huddy. No. H4, Noble ftrert. Philuldpbia, ii dvvoled to 
the history and pictorial di>|iUy of the various Volunteer (?oiii]nuneB uf the Liiiled States. Tb« 
militaiy illuatittioiia ore lithognpheil with spirit, and the work it. in itiery eense, worthy the pattott- 
Bgo of (he offinrs end mm of the dif&renl corp*. Five dnIUrs will lecure twelve numbcra i oad 
number contoitiii two or three plates, wiUi latter iiren eiplanationa. The Mngniine will extend li 
fuur idunisa, royal ijusrlo. 



Tht EminofT of Mti. Emma WiUard Reviewed BaHon'iGmllrman'i Mngaiine.and Ameriem ' 
Mimlhtg Seview, February, I939,page 124 to liSpp. 33, 

Tho icadera of (lile Magmine will lememher that in <ii|r Fcbiunry iiumbpr we revii 
length, areeeat pamphlet, by Mrs, Willacd. We ennliovriu'd aoiiii- uf the positions aneumnl in 
thai production, and end eav 01 od la prmeiit a fait eaDmate of Mm. VV 'a. aliihliriBiu tviiter. Our n 
marlu have provoked a uin^l rabid repURition. which hu been given to the world in a pamphlet ( 
39 pages, whose Ullc stniuls allhe licad of nur piesent atlide. 

Happily for oUi aiiicly. there is lillle iu this furious broadwdv but ndise and smokti. The balla, 
if there wore any in (he ehutio. fell haimlcasly before they rrarlied the muk at which ihry i 
aimed. Thv ben defence we could make against Ihfae twenty-nine pages, would bo, had we fptm 
for aurJi a puqwup, to present them entire to our roidera. In all einroriiy, we submit ID this cU- 
valroua ■' Vindicator." who ever he or the may lie, whether belbie he again allempt a similar labor, 
it wonld not bn bolter to allow the liery elTerveseence of his nrnth lo subside a little. He would 
theii stand al least a heller rhance of making hia style, occoiding to the canon of John Donham, 
whom he so much admlrei ai a Utrmry laW'gicer, " strong without rage ;" snd he would be mors 
likely bfltli'to wound hie idTcraary and pro|Htiale his readers. " S^metlling rankling htre," as Colonel 
Hayne, {wintine to his heart, nnee said to Mr, Webster on tlio floor of the United Stale* Senate, 
■Iwaya makes havoc of the atrenglh of the meet vigorous champion. 

If tho reader will have thHEODdnes* to remember, we animadverted, in oar review ofMre. Willard, 
upon ber adviee to her young ladies ilwiis to teach some ono aul^l, with which ibey were not 
previously acquainted. We conlesled the expnliency uf giving this prinriple so brosd an appUea- 
lion, but admitted tliat there might be circumstances in which its application would be quite ptopor, 
Tbia, we bolieve.is Ihe fuir conatniclion of ourlsngaage; certainly, it was ihsodonlof our mean- > 
ing. Now see what a speck the knightly Vindei has conjured out of this last harmless view : — 

"Whalneilt He [Hie Reviewoi] clrarly l-egins to quail. The hid*, foisoolh, i* parlli/ ng'b.l. 
She might have told her leathers, says be. ■ihatunaerpMo/iaroVcHiFHf'mcMWcy might oeaaion- 
ally'— in what X Nothing short, indignant readers, of that which he hu before, with great dourish, 
told Us is WHOBa per >r ! From this, I take it, wo am lo ondcislaiid oui ' educslioiiist' lo ssj, 
.Voli*^ iadiet may te ' advittd' that, under peeuHar eireamtlaiuei', they may, oecaiionalli/. tranaHren 
a tittle.' FrieniU of youth, is lhi« safe doctrine? Guardinna of female honor, is this safe docliine ! 
b lliis doctrine found in the co<lc uf morals taught In Ihc sermon un the mount! For the conse- 
quences and efliict ofhisoigument, it is of no avail to him whether tlie position assumed by the lady 
be right or nmiig. He aaseila it lo be wrong ; aad from that position he reaaooa, and hia 
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leads him to the conclusion that young ladies may be taught that, under the pressure of dicomstanfm 
and occasions, they may sin a liik /** 

This lairly distances every thing we ever met with except the madness of Don Qntzotte. Let no 
one ever again laugh at the imaginary Duicinea or the fancy that could convert windmills^ barbei% 
flocks of she^, and a hundred other common objects into mailed knights and towering giants, when 
a writer, claiming to be imbued with a philosophical spirit, perceives in the simple expressian of an 
opinion that what is not expedient as a general thing may become so occasionally by circumstanoea^ 
an invitation to the whole female sex to libidinous indulgences. We do not believe that the Lancas- 
terian plan of mutual instruction is the best system of education irUrintieaUy^ but have no doabt 
that it is oflen the best under the circumstances of the caae. Are we, therefore, subverters of the 
Christian doctrine, and enemies of the public morals ; assailing the strongholds of female honor, and 
luring innocence to its ruin ? <* Vindicator" says yes, and this answer is an average sample of hie 
fiumess, or want of fairness, throughout his twenty nine pages. The question at issue was not a 
question of morals at all; and his virtuous horror and indignant appeals to an outraged community 
are about as apposite in the connexion where they stand, as would have been the barren names Bhemy 
Ham, and Japhet 

Having favored our readers with a specimen of Vindicator's candor, we must now give them a 
slight taste of his strength. This consiHts entirely of a hberal interlarding of his pages with aoch 
choice epithets, applied to us and our article, as the following: — " Hater of purity*' — ^cowetona 
huckster" — "voluntary traducer"— "thief— « debased mind" — "mind £uniliar with gross delin- 
quencies" — " lurking deliuner" — *« weak and wicked judge"— *« Hun" — " Goth" — ** barfaarian*'— 
** Yain, pedantic, halfwstructed, self«tyled educationist" — " loose moralist"— "low4MPeeding^ — *• de- 
testable in spirit, principle, and sentiment" — " false and foul-mouthed scandal" — " disr^table bil-> 
lingagato"— " vulgar , slanderous, skulking attack" — *' worthless, cavillhig, pedantic hypercriticism'' — 
** unworthy motives" — " indiscriminate vituperation"—^ tairiff of vituperation" — " petulant mock- 
ing and scurrilous ribaldry" — and soon, "even down to the end of the calendar." We beg pardon 
of our readers for soiling our pages with so long a string of phrases fit only for the vilest party printa, 
but the quotation is necesBary in showing the strong points of our Reviewer's pamphlet If theaa 
pungent spices had been left out of the dish, it would have been as insipid and harmless il bowl of 
water-gruel as was ever concocted. 

MThat vnll the many respectable gentlemen, proprietors and teachers of ladies' schooh^ think of 
themselves, when they learn from " Vindicator" that they are little better than a race of seducera, 
and that there never htua been or will be a good male instructor of females, unleaa he fortunatelj 
chance to be under petticoat government himself 1 What will the tens of thousands of teachera, 
male and female, say, when they learn from the same infallible authority, that teaehing 'iMper k an 
unmanly occupation, and therefore unfit for the stronger sex 1* 

The challenge to a trial of skill with any six of Mrs. Wiilard's former pupils, in the "Latin and 
French languages ; in geometry, and the higher mathematics ; in natural philosophy and drawing ; 
and in granmiar, geography, and history," is really too much for mortal gravity. The cause moot 
be desperate which requires the use of such weapons. 

" Vindicator** insinuates that it was dif<honorable to ciiticise a '' friendly, confidential letter," "in- 
tended for the private considcraUon of euch of Mrs. W.'s pupils as had lefl hor institution for the 
purpose of filling the station of teachers." In this language he describes her pamphlet. t$odi it 
should have been, as we took occasion to say. But we never dreamed that this was its character, 
and have only to add, that the pamphlet reviewed is the first coHFrnsTiTiAL letter we ever saw or 
heard of, that was printed and published, with an announcement that the " copy-rigfat had been a^ 
cured according to the act of Congress !" 

* It will not be credited that such a doctrine is proclaimed by any one, unless we give hu own 
words. Here they are : — ** He seems to imagine that if be can discredit and bring contempt opon 
one half of those in the field of instruction, and those, too, who are by &r the most talented, and beat 
qualified ; — then those who might otherwise be discarded, himself among the number, being unfit 
for any mahliks occupation, might hope to be employed in THIS." p. 24. 
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